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CONTINUED DURING THE REIGNS OF 


XERXES II. OF SOGDIANUS, AND OF DARIUS NOTHUS. 


CHAP I. 


Tus chapter contains the histery of thirteen years of the Peloponnesian 
war, to the nineteenth inclusively. 


SECTION I. 
‘LHE VERY SHORT REIGNS OF XERXES II. AND SOGDIANUS, &c. 


ArTAXERXES died about the beginning of the forty-ninth year of his 
reign (1) Xerxes, who succeeded him, was the only son which the queen 
his wife had brought him: but he had seventeen others by his concubines 

among whom was Sogdianus (who 1s called Secondianus by Ctesias), Ochus, 
and Arsites. (2)Sogdianus, in concert with Pharnacias, one of Xerxes’ eu- 
nuchs, came insidiously one festival day to the new king, who, after drinking 
too rmmoderately, was retired to his chamber, in order to give the fumes of 
the wine he had drunk time to evaporate ; where he killed him without any 
euapree after he had reagned but forty-five days, and was declared king in 

is stead. 

He was scarce on the throne, when he put to death Bagorazus, the most 
faithful of all his father’s eunuchs. It was he who had been appointed to 
superintend the interment of Artaxerxes, and of the queen, Xerxes’ mother, 
who died the same day with her royal consort. After having deposited the 
two bodies in the mausoleum, where the kings of Persia were interred, he 
found, at his return, Sogdianus on the throne, who did not receive him 
favourably, upon account of some difference with him in the lifetime of his 
father. But the new king did not stop here: not long after he took an o 
portunity to quarrel with him, on some trifling circumstance relating to the 
vbsequies of his father, and caused him to be stoned. 


1) A.M 38579, Ant J.C. 425 Ctes.c. xlvii—li, Diod. }. xu. ps 17S 
2) A.M 3590. Aunt. J.C. 42. 
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By these two murders, that of his brother Xerxes and of Bagorazus, he 
ecanie the horror of the army and nobility, so that he did not think himself 
gafe on a throne, to which he had id ae wa y such veo 
h harboured the e design ; an chus, to 
He suspected that his brothers Mere ik, Be ee cnict oiest 


hom his father had left the government of t 
of his suspicion. Accordingly he sent for him, with the intention of getting 


h ved. However Ochus, who saw through his 
Cent paig a piece pieroriay ao etences , which he continued till he 


desi delayed coming upon various pr 
pavanced atthe head of 2 stron army, which he o enly declared he would 
employ to revenge the death of his brother Xerxes. This declaration brought 
vver to him a great number of the nobility, and several governors of the 

and 11] conduct of Sog- 


»rovinces, they being justly dissatisfied at the cruelt 
jeinue. "They put the tiara on Ochus’ head aad proclaimed him king. 
dianus, seeing himself abandoned in this manner, was as mean and cow- 


So, 

ardly in the shght defence he made to maintain his crown, as he had been 
before unjust and barbarous 1n usurping it Contrary to the advice of his 
best friends, and the wisest persons who still adhered to him, he concluded 
a treaty with his brother, who getting him into his hands, caused him to be 
thrown into ashes, where he died a cruel death. (1)This was a kind of pu- 
nishment peculiar to the Persians, and exercised only on great criminals. 
One of the largest tuwers was filled to a certain height with ashes The cri 
minal was then thruwn headlong from the top of the tower into them ; after 
which, the ashes were by a wheel turned perpetually round him till he was 
suffocated. Thus this wicked prince lost his hfe and empire, which he en- 
joyed six months and fifteen days. 

Ochus, by the death of Sogdianus, now found himself possessed of the em- 
pire. As soon as he was well settled 1n it, he changed (2) his name from 
Ochus to that of Darius. To distinguish him, historians add the epithet 
Nor, signifying bastard. He reigned nineteen years. 

Arsites, seeing in what manner Sogdianus had supplanted Xerxes, and 
had himself been dethroned by Ochus, meditated to serve the latter in the 
same manner. cen by he was his brother by the father’s as well au the 
mother’s side, he openly revolted against him, and was assisted 1m at by Ar- 
typhius, son of Megabysus. Ochus, whom hereafter we shall always call 

arlus, sent Artasyras, one of his generals, against Artyphius, and himself, 
at the head of another army, marched inst Arsites. Artyphius, with the 
Grecian troops 1n his pay, twice defeated the general sent nst him. But, 
en g a third time, the Greeks were corrupted, and he lf was beat, 
and forced to surrender, upon his being flattered with hopes that a pardon 
would be ted him. The king would have had him put to death, but w.s 
diverted from that resolution by queen Parysatis, Darius’ sister and queen 
She also was the daughter of Artaxerxes, but not by the same mother as 
Darius. She was an intriguing, artful woman, and the king her husband 
was governed by her on most occasions The counsel she now gave was per- 
fidious to the last degree. She advised him to exercise his clemency towards 
Artyphias, and shew him kind usage, in order that his brother might hope, 
when he heard of his treating a rebelhous servant with s0 much generomty, 
that he himself should meet at least with as mild treatment, and therefore 
be prompted to lay down his arms. She added, that when once he should 
have seized that prince, he might dispuse of him and Artyphius as he pleased, 
Darius followed her counsel, which proved successful. Arsites being in- 
formed of the gentle uses which Artyphius met with, concluded, that as he 
was the king’s brother, he should consequently meet with stdl more indul- 
gent treatment ; and with this hupe he cuncluded a treaty, and surrendered 

imself. Darius was very much inclined to save hus Ife, but Parysatis, by 
representing to him, that he ought to punish thus rebel to secure himself, at 
last prevailed with him to put his brother to death ; aud accordingly Le was 
suffucated in ashen with spied ipenoe However, Darius had s violent strugglo 
with himself before he could give orders for this sacrifice, having «a very 


(iy Val Max 1 iuxocin. 2 Maccab c xu iw) A M suse Aat 3, C. 4a 
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tender affection for his brother. He afterwards put some other per-ons to 
death, which executions did not procure him the tranquillity he had eypected 
from them ; for his reign was aftei wards disturbed with such violent com~ 
motions, that he enjoyed but little repose. 

(1)One of the most dangerous commotions was occasioned by the rebellion 
of Pisuthnes, who, being governor of Lydia, wanted to throw off his allegi- 
ance to the Persian empire, and make himself king 1n his province. What 
flattered him with the hopes of succeeding in this attempt, was his having 
raised a considerable body of Grecian troops, under the command of Lycon 
the Athenian. Darius sent Tissaphernes against this rebel, and ga\e him, 
with a considerable army, the commission of governor of Lydia, of which he 
was to dispossess Pisuthnes. Tuissaphernes, who was an artful man, and ca- 
pable of acting in all characters, found means of tampeiing with the Greeks 
under Pisuthnes, and by dint of presents and promises, brought over the 
troops with their general to his party Puisuthnes, who, by this desertion 
was unable to carry on his designs, surrendered, upon being flattered with 
the hopes of obtaining his pardon, but the instant he appeared before the 
king, he was sentenced to be suffocated in ashes, and accordingly met with 
the same fate as the rest of the rebels. But his death did not put an end to 
all troubles ,(2) for Amorges his son, with the remainder of his army still 
opposed Tissaphernes , and for two years laid waste the maritime provinces 
of Asia Minor, till he at last was taken by the Greeks of Peloponnesus, in 
lasus, a city of Iomia, and delivered up by the inhabitants to Tissaphernes, 
who put him to death. 

(3)Darius was involved in fresh troubles by one of his eunuchs. This 
kind of officers hal for many years, engrossed all power in the court of 
Persia ; and we shall find by the sequel of this history, that they always go- 
verned absvlutely in it. (4)We may know their character, and the danger 
to which they expose princes, by the picture which Dioclesian, after he had 
resigned the empire, and reduced himself to a private station of life, drew of 
freemen, who had gained a lke ascendant over the Roman emperors. ‘ Four 
‘ or five persons,” says he, ‘‘ who are closely united, and resolutely deter- 
‘mined to impose on a prince, may do it very easily. They never shew 
‘ things to him but in such a light as they are sure will please. ‘They con- 
* ceal whatever would contribute to enlighten him: and as they alone beset 
‘him continually, he cannot be informed of any thing but through their 
‘channel, and does nothing but what they think fit to suggest to him. 
' Hence it 1s, that he bestows employments on those he ought to exclude 
‘from them ; and, on the other side, removes from offices such persons as 
‘are most worthy of filling them. In a word, the best prince is often sold 
‘ by these men, though he be ever so vigilant, and even suspicious of them.” 
‘Quid multa?e Ut Diocletianus ipse dicebat, bonus, cautus, optimus vendi-« 
‘ tur, amperator.” 

In this manner was Darius’ court governed. Three eunuchs had usurped 
all power in it ;(5) an infallible mark that a government 1s bad, and the 
prince of httle ment. But one of those three eunuchs, whose name was 
Artoxares, presided over and governed the rest. He had found Danus 
weak side, by which he insinuated himself into his confidence. He had stu- 
died all his passions, to know how to indulge them, and govern his prince by 
their means. He plunged him continually in pleasures and amusements, to 
engross his whole authority to himself. In fine, under the name and protec~ 
tion of queen Parysatis, to whose will and pleasure he was the most devoted 
of slaves, he disposed of all the affairs of the empire, and nothing was trans- 
acted but by his orders. Intoxicated by the supreme authority which the 
favour of his sovereign gave him, he resolved to make himself king, instead 
of being prime minister; and accordingly formed a design to get Darius out 
of the way, and afterwards ascend the throne. However, his plot being dis- 


a1) A. M.3ss90 Ant J C 414. Ctes ¢ ii. (2) Thuacyd. }. vni. p. 553 —2ge, 
(3) Ctes cou (4) Voor in Vit Aurshan Imper (o) Scie prescipudum 
ese todiciUuni DOD Wags prucipss, Magnuos hoertos<-Pla. ad Trajaa. 
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covered, he was seized and delivered up to Parysatis, who put him to a must 
ignomiunious and cruel death. 

{1)But the greatest misfortune which happened in the reign of Darius was 
the revolt of the Egyptians. This terrible blow fell out the same year with 
Pisuthnes’ rebellion. But Darius could not reduce Egypt as he had done 
that rebel. (2)The Egyptians weary of the Persian government, flocked 
from all parts to Amyrtzus of Sais, who at last was come out of the fens 
where he had defended himself since the suppression of the revolt of Inarus. 
The Persians were driven out, and Amyrtzus proclaimed king of Egypt, 
where he reigned six years. 

After having established himself securely on the throne, and entirely ex- 
rail the Persians out of Egypt, he prepared to pursue them as far as 

hoenicia, and had already concerted measures with the Arabians, to attack 
them in that country. News of this being biought to the king of Persia, he 
recalled the fleet which he had promised the Lacedemonians, to employ 1t 
in the defence of his own dominions 

Whilst Darius was carrying on the war in Egypt and Arabia, the Medes 
rebelled ; however, they were defeated, and poduoed to their allegiance by 
force of arms. ‘To punish them for this revolt, their yoke, till then easy 
enough, was made heavier: a fate that rebellious subjects always experience, 
when the government, which they have endeavoured to throw off, gains the 
upper hand. 

3)Darius’ arms seems to have had the lke success against the Egyp- 
tians Amyrtseus dying after he had reigned six years “the probably was 
killed in a battle), Herodotus observes, 1t was by the assistance of the Per- 
sians that Pausiris his son succeeded him in thethrone. To effect this, they 
must either have been masters of Egypt, or their party the strongest 1n that 
kingdom. 

(3) After having crushed the rebels in Media, and restored the affairs of 
Egypt to their former situation, Darius gave Cyrus, the youngest of his 
sons, the supreme command of all the provinces of Asia Minor ; an import- 
ant commission, by which he commanded all the provincial governors in that 
part of the empire. 

I thought it necessary to anticipate events and draw together the facta 
which relate to the kings of Persia, to prevent my being often obliged to 
interrupt the history of the Greeks, to which I now return. 


SECTION IT. 


THE ATHENIANS MAKE THEMSELVES MASTERS OF THE ISLAND OF 
CYTHERA, &c &c. 


THE EIGHTH YEAR OF THE WAR 


Tur three or four compaigns which followed the reduction of the small island 
of Sphacteria, were distinguished by very few eonsiderable events. 

(5)The Athenians under Nicias took the little island of Cythera, situated 
on the coast of Lavedamunia, near Cape Malea, and from thence infested 
the whole country. 

(6)Brasidas, on the other side, marched towards Thrace. The Lacedaw- 
monians were reduced by more than one motive to undertake the expedition : 
imagining they should oblge the Athenians, who had fallen upon them in 
their country, to divide their forces. ‘The inhabitants of it invited them 
thither, and offered to pay the army. In fine, they were extremely glad to 
embrace that vpportunity, to rid themselves of the heluts, who they expected 
would rise in rebellion, on the taking of Pylus. ‘They had already made 
away with two thousand of them in the most horrid manner. Upon the ape- 
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eious pretence of rewarding merit even in slaves, but, in reahty, to get rid 
of a body of men whose courage they dieaded, they caused proclamation to 
be made, that such of the helots as had done the greatest service to the state 
in the last campaigns, should enter their names 1n the public registers, in 
order to their being made free. Accordingly two thousand gave in their 
numes. They were carried 1n procession through the temples, with chaplets 
of flowers on their heads, as 1f they were really to be set at liberty. fter 
this ceremony they all disappeared, and were never heard of more. We have 
here an instance, 1n what manner a suspicious policy and power, when filled 
with jealousy and distrust, excite men to the commission of the blackest 
crimes, without scrupling to make even religion itself, and the authority of 
the gods, subservient to their dark designs. 

They therefore sent seven hundred helots with Brasidas, whom they had 
appointed to head this enterprise. This general brought over several cities, 
either by force or secret understanding, but still more by his wisdom and 
moderation. The chief of these were Acanthus and Stagyra, two colonies 
from Andros. (1)He also marched afterwards towards Amphipolis, an Athe- 
nian colony, on the river Strymon. ‘The inhabitants immediately dispatched 
a messenger to (2) Thucydides the Athenian general, who was then in Tha- 
sus, a little island of the Agian sea, half a day’s journey from Amphipoli 
He instantly set sail with seven ships that were near him, to secure the 
place before Brasidas could seize 1t ; or, at worst, to get into E1on, which lay 
very near Amphipols. MBrasidas, who was afraid of Thucydides, from his 
great ciedit in all that country, where he was possessed of some gold mines, 
made all the dispatch imaginable to get thither before him ; and offered such 
advantageous conditions to the besieged, who did not expect succours so 
soon, that they surrendered. ‘Thucydides arrived the same evening at Euon ; 
and had he failed to come that day, Brasidas would have taken possession of 
it the next morning by day-break. Although Thucydides had made all 1ma- 
ginable dispatch, the Athentans charged him with being the cause of the 
taking of Amphypolis, and accordingly banished him. 

The Athenians were greatly afflicted at the loss of that city, as well be- 
cause they drew great revenues from it, and timber to build their ships, as 
because 1t was a kind of gate for entering Thrace. They were afraid that 
all their alles in that neighbourhood would revolt ; especially as Brasidas 
discovered great moderation and justice, and continually gave out, that he 
came with no other view but to free the country. He declared to the seve- 
ral nations, that at his leaving Sparta, he had taken an oath, in presence of 
the magistrates, to leave ali those the enjoyment of their liberties, who 
would conelude an alhance with him; and that he ought to be considered as 
the most abandoned of men, should he employ oaths to ensnare their credu- 
lity, “ For,” according to Brasidas, “a fraud cloaked with a specious pre- 
~ tence, reflects infinitely greater dishonour on persons in high stations, than 

open violence , because the latter 1s the effect of the power which fortune 

has put into our hands, and the former 1s founded wholly on perfidy, 
which 1s the pest of society. Now I (said he) should do a great disservice 
to my country, besides dishonourmg it eternally, if, by procuring it some 
sight advantages, I should ruin the reputation 1t enjoys, of being just and 
faithful to its promises , which renders 1t much more powerful than all its 
forces united together, because this acquires 1t the esteem and confidence 
of other states.” Upon such noble and equitable principles as these, Bra- 
sidas always formed his conduct; beheving that the strongest bulwark of a 
nation 1s justice, moderation, integrity ; and the firm persuasion which their 
neighbours and alles entertain, that they are not so base as to harbour a 
design to usurp their dominions, or deprive them of their lhberty. By ths 
conduct he brought over a great number of the enemy’s allies. 

(3)The Athenians, under the command of Demosthenes and Hippocrates, 

had entered Beotia, expecting that several cities would join them the moment 
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they should appear. The Thebans marched out to meet them near Delium. 
A considerable engagement ensued, in which the Athenians were defeated 
and put to flight. (1)Socrates was in this battle , and Laches, who accom- 
panied that great man in it, gives the following testimony of him in Plato, 
that, had the rest of the army behaved as gallantly as Socrates, the Athe- 
nians would not have sustained so great a loss before Delium. He was borne 
away by the crowds who fled, and was on foot ; Alcibiades, who was on horse- 
back, when he saw him, rode up to him, and did not stir from him, but de- 
fended him with the utmost bravery from the enemy who were pursuing him. 

After the battle, the victors besieged the city. Among other engines 
employed by them to batter 1t, they used one of a very extraordinary kind. 
This was a long piece of timber, cut into two parts, and afterwards made 
hollow and joined again, so that its shape resembled very much that of a 
flute. At one of the ends was fixed along tron tube, to which a cauldion 
hung ; so that, by blowing a large pair of bellows at the other end of the 
piece of timber, the wind being carried from thence into the tube, hghted a 

eat fire, with pitch and brimstone, that lay in the cauldron. This engine 
Berne carried on carts as far as the rampart, to that part where 1t was lined 
with stakes and fascines, threw out so great a flame, that the rampart being 
immediately abandoned, and the palisades burned, the city was easily taken 


SECTION IIT. 


A TWELVEMONTH’S TRUCE IS AGREED UPON BETWEEN THE TWO 
STATES, &c. &c. 


NINIH, TENTH, AND ELEVENTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 


Tue losses and advantages on both sides were pretty equal ,(2) and the two 
nations began to grow weary of a war, which put them to great expense, and 
did not procure them any real advantage. A truce for a year was therefore 
concluded between the Athenians and Lacedzemonians. The former resolved 
on it, in order to check the progress of Brasidas’ conquests, to secure their 
cities and fortresses , and afterwards to conclude a general peace, in case they 
judged it would be of advantage to them. The latter were induced to it, in 
order that, by the sweets of repose, peace might become desirable to their 
enemy , and to get out of their hands such of their citizens as the Athenians 
had taken prisoners in the island of Sphacteria, and which they could never 
expect to do, if Brasidas extended his conquests further. ‘The news of this 
accommodation sensibly afflicted Brasidas, as it stopped him in the midst of 
his career, and disconcerted all his projects. He could not even prevail with 
himself to abandun the city of Scione, which he had taken two days before, 
but without knowing that a truce was concluded. He went still further, and 
did not scruple to take Mende, a httle city not far from Sune, that surren- 
dered to him as the former had done, which was a direct violation of the 
treaty , but Brasidas pretended he had other infractions to object to the 
Athenians, 

It will naturally be supposed, that they were far from being pleased with 
the conduct of Brasidas. Cleon, in all public assemblies, was for ever in- 
flaming the minds of the Athenians, and blowing up the tire of war (3)Ehs 
great success in the expedition of Sphacteria had raised his credit infinitely 
with the people, he was now grown insupportably proud, and his audacioun- 
ness was not to be restrained. He had a vehement, :mpetuuus, and furious 
kind of eloquence, which prevailed over the minds of his auditors, not su 
much by the strength of his arguments, as by the boldness and fire of hiy 
style and utterance It was Cleon who first set the example of bawling in 
assemblies, where the greatest decorum and moderation had till then been 
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ohaerved ; of throwing his robe behind him, to give him the more liberty te 
display his arms ; of striking his thigh ; and of ae up and down the 
rostra whilst he was making his speech. In a word, he first introduced 
among the orators, and all those who were in public employments, an ungo- 
vernable licentiousness, and a contempt of decency ; a licentiousness and 
contempt which soon introduced terrible irregularities and confusion im 
public affairs. Pe 

1)Thus two men, each on his own side, opposed the tranquillity of Greece, 
and raised, but in a very different way, an invincible obstacle to its peace. 
These were Cleon and Brasidas. The former, because the war screened his 
vices and malversations ; and the latter, because it added a new lustre to his 
virtues. And indeed, it gave Cleon an opportunity of committing enormous 
oppressions, and Brasidas of performing great and noble actions. But their 
death, which happened about the same time, made way for a new accommo- 
dation. 

(2)The Athenians had appointed Cleon to command the treops which were 
to oppose Brasidas, and reduce those cities that had revolted from their alle- 
giance. The Athenians were solicitous for none of them so much as Am- 
phipolis: and Brasidas threw himself into that city in order to defend 1t. 
Cleon had written to Perdiccas king of Macedonia, and to the King of the 
Odomantes, to furnish him with as many troops as possible, and with the 
utmost expedition. He waited for them, and had resolved not to march 
immediately towards the enemy ; but finding his soldiers, who had followed 
him involuntarily and with regret, grow weary of continuing so long inac- 
tive, and begin to compare his cowardice and inexperience with the ability 
and valour of Brasidas, he could no longer bear their contempt and mur- 
murs; and imagining himself a great captain by his taking Sphacteria, he 
now fancied the same good fortune would attend him at Amphipolis. He 
therefore approached it, as he said, to take a view of the place, till such time 
as all his forces should be come up; not that he thought he wanted them to 
carry that city, or that he doubted 1n any manner his success ; for he was 

ersuaded that no one would dare to oppose him, but only to enable him to 
invest the place on all sides, and afterwards to take it by storm. Accordingly 
he encamped before Amphipolis ; when viewing very leisurely its sityation, 
be fondly supposed that 1t would be in his power to retire whenever he 
pleased, without drawing the sword ; for not a man came out or appeared on 
the walls ; and all the gates of the city were kept shut, so that Cleon began 
to repent his not having brought the engines, im that he wanted onl 
these to make himself master of the city. Brasidas, who was perfectly w 
acquainted with Cleon’s disposition and character, studiously affected an air 
of fear and reserve, to increase his temerity, and the good opinion he had of 
himself: besides, he knew that Cleon had brought with him the flower of the 
Athenian forces, and the choicest troops of Lemnos and of Imbrus. <Accord- 
ingly Cleon, despising an enemy who did not dare to appear before him, but 
shut himself up in a cowardly manner in the city, went boldly from place to 

lace without precaution, or observing any discipline among his soldiers 
Hrasidas: whose intention was to attack him on a sudden befvre all his forces 
should be come up, thought this the critical juncture. He had concerted 
proper measures, and given the orders necessary. Accordingly he made a 
sudden sally on the Athenians, which surprised and disconcerted them ea- 
ceedingly. niureneenign & the left wing drew off from the main body and fied. 
Brasidas then turned the whole force of his arms against the right wing, 
which gave him a warm reception. Here he was wounded and disabled, upon 
which the soldiers carried him off unperceived by the Athemans. As for 
Cleon, not having resolved to fight, he fled, and was killed by a soldier, who 
happened to meet him. The troops he commanded defended themselves for 
some time, and sustained two or three attacks without giving ground, but at 
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last they were universally broke and routed. Brasidas was then carried into 
the city, where he survived his victory but a few moments. 


The whole army being returned from the pursuit, stripped the dead, and 


afterwards set up atrophy. After which all the allies, under arms, solem- 
nized the funeral obsequies of Brasidas in a public manner , and the inha- 
bitants of Amphipolis celebrated funeral honours every year to his memory, 
as to a hero, with games, combats, and _ sacrifices. They considered him aq 
their founder ; and to secure this title the better to him, they demolished all 
the monuments of him 2 tae had really been so; so that they might not 
appear to owe their establishment to an Athenian, and at the same time to 
make their court to the Lacedzemonians, on whom they depended wholly for 
their security. The Athenians, afte: having carried off, with the consent of 
the victors, their dead, returned to Athens, during which the Lacedemonians 
settled the affairs of Amphipolis. — 

(2)A saying 1s ascribed to the mother of Brasidas, which sae 4 inti- 
mates the Spartan character As some peisons were applauding 10 her pre- 
sence the fine qualities and exalted actions of her son, and declaring him 
superior to all other generals: ‘* You are mistaken,” says she, ‘‘ my son was 
“a vahant man, but Sparta has many citizens braver than him” A mother’s 
generosity, in thus preferring the glory of the state tu that of her son, was 
admired, and did not go un:rewarded , for the Ephor: paid her public honours 

3)After this last engagement, 1n which two persons who were the greatest 

obstacles to the peace lost their lives, both nations seemed more inclined to 
an accommodation, and the war was suspended in a manner on both sides 
The Athenians, from the loss of the battles of Delium and Amphipolis, 
which had very much brought down their haughtiness, were undeceived with 
regard to the opinion they had hitherto entertained of their own strength, 
v hich had made them refuse the advantageous offers of their enemies Be- 
sides, they were afraid of the revolt of their allies, who, being discouraged by 
their losses, might thereby be induced to abandon them, as several had 
already done. These reflections made them strongly repent their not havin.r 
concluded a treaty, after the advantages they had gained at Pylus. The 
Lacedwmonians, on the other side, no longer flattered themselves with the 
hopes of being able to ruin the Athemans by laying waste their country , 
and were besides terrified and dejected by their loss in the island, the great- 
est they had ever sustained. ‘They also considered that their country wa3 
depopulated by the garrison of Pylus and Cythera; that their slaves de- 
serted , that they had reason to dread a more considerable revolt ; and that, 
as the truce they had concluded with the inhabitants of Argos was near ex- 
piring, they had reason to be apprehensive of being abandoned by sume of 
their alles of Pelopunnesus, as they accordingly were. These several mo- 
tives, enfoiced by the desire they had of recovering the prisoners, the great- 
est part of whom were the must considerable citizens of Sparta, made them 
desire a peace 

Those who were most solicitous for having 1t concluded, and whose interest 
it was chiefly to wish 1t, were the chiefs of the two states, +12 Phstonay 
king of Lacedemonia, and Nicias general of the Athenians. The form. 
was lately returned from banishment, to which he had been sentenced, on 
account of his beinz suspected tu have received a bribe in order to draw off 
his troops from the Athenian territories; and to this precipitate retreat was 
ascribed several misfoitunes which followed after 1t He was also charged 
with having corrupted by gifts the Peis of Delphi, who had commanded 
the Spartans, in the name of the god, to recall him from his exile. Plistunax 
was therefore desirous of peace, im order to put an end to the reproaches 
which, on account of the perpetual calamities of the war, were day reviy od 
As for Nicias, the most fortunate general of lis age, he was afraid Teast some 
unhappy accident should eclipse his glury , and he wished to enjoy the fruits 
of peace in ease and tranquillity, and that his country might possess the 
game happiness. 
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(1)Both states began by agrceing to a suspension of arms for twelve 
months, during which, being every day together, and tasting the sweets of 
security and repose, and the pleasure of corresponding with their friends and 
with foreigners, they grew passionately desirous of leading an easy undis- 
turbed life, remote from the alarms of war, and the horrors of blood and 
slaughter. They heard with the utmost demonstrations of joy the chorusses 
of their tragedies sing, ‘‘ May spiders henceforward weave their cobwebs 
‘* on our lances and shields!” And they remembered with pleasure him who 
said, “‘ Those who sleep in the arms of peace, do not start from it at the 
‘<< sound of the trumpet; and nothing interrupts ther slumbers but the 
‘© peaceful crowing of the cock” (2)The whole winter was spent in confer- 
ences and interviews, 1n which each party proposed their rights and preten- 
sions (3)At last a peace was concluded and ratified, for fifty years, one of 
the chief articles of which was, that they should reciprocally restore the 

risoners on each side. This treaty was concluded ten years and some days 
fam the first declaration of the war. The Boeotians and Corinthians were 
exceedingly disgusted at 1t, and for that reason used their utmost endeavours 
to excite fresh troubles. (4)But Nicias persuaded the Athenians and Lace- 
demunians to give the last hand to this peace, by concluding an alliance 
offensive and detensive, which would render them more formidable to those 
who should desire to break with them, and more assured with regard to each 
other. The Athenians, in consequence of this treaty, at last restored the 
prisoneis they had taken in the island of Sphacteria. 


SECTION IV. 


THE CHARACTER OF ALCIBIADES BANISHMENT OF HYPERBOLUS. 
&e &e 


TWELFTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 


Avciprapes (5) began now to advance himself in the state, and appear in 
the public assemblies. Socrates had been attached to him for many years, 
and adorned his mind with a great variety of the noblest erudition. 

The strict intimacy between Alcibiades and Socrates 1s one of the most 
remarkable circumstances in his hfe This philosopher, observing excellent 
natural qualities in him, which were greatly heightened by the beauty of his 

erson, bestowed incredible pains in cultivating so valuable a plant, lest 

eing neglected it should wither as 1t grew, and absolutely d erate. And 
indeed Alcibiades was exposed to numberlezs dangers; his high birth, his 
vast riches, the authoiity of his family, the credit of his guardians, his per- 
sonal talents, his exquisite beauty, and still more than these, the flattery and 
complaisance of all who approached him. One would have concluded, says 
Plutarch, that fortune had surrounded and invested him with all these pre- 
tended advantages as with so many ramparts and bulwarks, to render him 
inaccessible and invulneiable to all the darts of philosophy ; those salutary 
darts which strike to the heart, and leave in it the strongest incitements 
Me virtue and solid glory. But these very obstacles redoubled the seal of 

ocrates 

Do ee os the strong endeavours that were used to divert this 

roung Athenian from an attachment which alone was capable of securing 
um from so many snares, he devoted himself entirely to it. As he had 
abundance of wit, he was fully sensible of Socrates’ extraordinary merit ; 
and could not resist the charms of his sweetly-insinuating eloquence, which 
at that time had a greater ascendant over him than che ailussmeat: of plea- 
sure. Hie was so zealous a disciple of that great master, that he followed 
him wherever he went, tovk the utmost dehgyht in his conversation, Was @a« 
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tremely well pleased with his principles, received his instructions, and even 
his reprimands, with a wonderful docility, and would be so moved with his 
discourses, as even to shed tears and abhor himself; so weighty was the force 
of truth in the mouth of Socrates, and 1n so ugly and odious a light did he 
expose the vices to which Alcibiades was prone. 

Alcibiades, in those moments when he listened to Socrates, differed so 
much from himself, that he appeared quite another man. However, his 
headstrong fiery temper, and his natu fondness for pleasure, which was 
heightened and inflamed by the discourses and advice of young people, soon 
plunged him into his former irregularities, and tore him, as it were, from his 
master ; who was obliged to run after him as after a slave who had escaped. 
This vicissitude of fughts and returns, of virtuous resolutions and relapses 
into vice, continued a long time ; but still Socrates was not disgusted by his 
levity, and always flattered himself with the hope of bringing him back to 
his duty. And hence certainly arose the strong mixture of good and evil 
which always appeared 1n his conduct ; the instructions which his master had 
given him sometimes prevailing, and at other times, the fire of his passions 
hurrying him, 1n a manner against his own will into actions of a quite oppo- 
site nature. 

This intimacy, which continued as long as they lived, did not pass uncen- 
sured. But some persons (J) of great learning pretend, that these censures 
and suspicions, when duly examined, quite disappear ; and that they ought 
to be consdered as the effect of the malice of the enemies of both. Pilato, 
in one of his dialogues, gives us a conversation between Socrates and Alci- 
biades, by which the genius and character of the latter may be known, who 
was thenceforward to have a very great share 1n the affairs of the republic of 
Athens. I shall make a very short extract from it in this place, which I 
hope will not displease my readers. 

2)In this dialogue, Socrates is introduced conversing with Alcibiades, who 
at that time was under the guardianship of Pericles. He was then very 
oung, and had been educated hke the rest of the Athenians, that 1s, he had 
een taught polite hterature, and to play on instruments, and had practised 
wrestling and other bodily exercises. It does not appear that Pericles had 
hitherto taken much pains in his education, a fault too common 1n the great- 
est men, since he had put him under the tutorage of Zopyrus a Thracian, a 
man far advanced in years, and who, of all Pericles’ slaves, both from his 
turn of mind and age, was the least qualified to educate this young Athenian. 
And indeed Socrates told Alcibiades, that should he compare him with the 
youths of Lacedemonia, who displayed a spirit of valour, a greatness of 
soul, a strong desire of glory, a love of labour, attended with gentleness, 
modesty, temperance, and a perfect obedience to the laws and discipline of 
Sparta, he would seem a mere child to them. Nevertheless his high birth, 
his riches, the great families he was related to, and the authority of his guar- 
dian ; all these things had conspired to make him exceedingly vain and 
haughty. He was full of esteem foi himself, and of contempt for all others 
He was preparing to enter upon the administration of public affairs, and pio- 
mused himself no less than to eclipse entirely the glory of Pericles, and to 
attack the king of Persia even upon his throne. Socrates seeing him going 
to mount the rostra, in order to give the people some advice relating to the 
publi affairs, demonstrates to him by various questions, and by Alcibiades’ 
answers, that he is quite ignorant of the affairs about which he 1s going to 
speak, as he had never studied them himself, nor been informed in them by 
others. After making Alcibiades confess this, he paints, in the strongest 
colours, the absurdity of his conduct, and makes him fully sensible of it 
What, says Socrates, would Amestris, the mother of Artaxerxes, who then 
reigned in Persia, say, were she to hear, that there 1s a man now 1n Athens 
who is meditating war against her son, and even intends to dethrone him? 
She duubtless would suppose him to be some veteran general, a man of 
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intrepid courage, of great wisdom, and the most consummate experience ; 
that he is able to raise a mighty army, and march it wherever he please» ; 
and, at the same time, that he.has long before taken the proper measures for 
putting so vast a design in execution. But were she to hear that there are 
none of these circumstances, and that the person in question is not twenty 
years old; that he 1s utterly ignorant of public affairs; has not the least 

nowledge of war, and no credit with the citizens or the allies ; would it be 
possible for her to refrain from laughing at the folly and extravagance of 
such an enterprise? This nevertheless, says Sociates, directing himself to 
Alcibiades, is your picture, and unhappily resembles most of those who thrust 
themselves into the public employments. Socrates however excepts Pericles 
on this occasion: his solid merit and exalted reputation being acquired by 
his close study, during a long course of years, of every thing capable of form- 
ing his mind, and of quahfying him for public employments. Alcibiades 
could not deny that this was the case ; he was ashamed of his conduct, and 
blushing to see himself so void of merit, he asks how he must act for the 
attainment of 1t. Socrates, being unwilling to discourage his pupil, tells 
him, that as he 1s so young, these evils might be remedied, and afterwards 
continually gave him the wisest counsels He had entire leisure to improve 
from them ; as upwards of twenty years passed between this conversation 
and his engaging 1n public affairs. 

Alcibiades was of a versatile disposition, that would take any impression 
which the difference of times and circumstances might require, still veering 
either to good or evil, with the same fecility and ardour ; and shitting almo-t 
in an instant from one extreme to 1ts opposite, so that people applied to him, 
what Homer observes of the land of Egypt, ‘“‘ That 1t produces a great num- 
“ber of very excellent medicinal drugs, and at the same time as many poi- 
“sons” (1)It might be said of Alcibiades, that he was not one single man, 
but, if so bold an expres-ion might be used, a compound of several men ; 
either serious or gay; austere or affable ; an imperious master, or a grovel- 
ling slave , a friend to virtue and the virtuous, or abandoned to vice and 
vicious men , capable of supporting the most painful fatigues and tous, or 
insatiably desirous of voluptuous dehghts. 

(2)His ir.egularities and dissolute conduct were become the talk of the 
whole city , and Alcibiades would very willingly have put a stop to these 1e- 

rts, but without changing his course of life, as appears from a saying of 

is. He had a very handsome dog, of a prodigious size, which had cost him 
threescore and ten mine,(3) or three thousand five hundred French livres. 
By this we find that a fondness for dogs was of great antiquity. Alcibiades 
caused his tail, which was the greatest beauty he had about him, to be cut 
off Hus friends censured him very much on that account, and said, that the 
whole city blamed him very much for spoiling the beauty of so handsome a 
creature ‘This 1s the very thing I want,” rephed Alcibiades with a smile, 
** ] would have the Athenians discourse about what I have done to my dog, 
“< that they may not entertain themselves with saying worse things of me.” 
mene the various passions that were discovered in him, the strongest 
and most prevailing was a haughty turn of mind which would force all things 
to submit to 1t, and could not bear a superior or even an equal. Although 
his birth and uncommon talents smoothed the way to his attaining the high- 
est employments in the republic; there was nothing, however, to which he 
was so fond of owing the credit and authority he wanted to gain over the 
people, as to the force of his eloquence, and the persuasive grace of his ora- 
tions To this his intimacy with Socrates might be of great service. 

(5)Alcibiades with such a cast of mind as we have here described, was not 
born for repose, and had set every engine at work to traverse the treaty late- 
ly concluded between the two states, but not succeeding 1n his attempt, he 
endeavoured to prevent its taking effect He was disgusted at the Lacedw- 


(}) Quemvis hominem secum attulit ad nos —Juvenal. (2) Plut in Alab p 195, 
(3) About 160/ Sterling The Attic mina was worth an bundred drachms, and the 
drachm tenpence French money (4) Plut in Alcib p Wo) 195 
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monians, because they duected themselves only to Nivias, of whom they hid 
a very high opinivun, and, 0.1 the contrary, seemed to take no manner of no- 
ae of him, though his ancestors had enjoyed the rights of ho»pitalty among 
them. 

The first thing he did to infringe the peace was this: having been in- 
formed that the people of Argos only wanted an opportunity to break with 
the Spartans, whom they equally hated and feared, he flattered them secret- 
ly with the hopes that the Athenians would succour them, by suy,esting to 
Sas that they were ready to bervuk a péace which was no way advantageous 
to them. 

And in leed the Lacedwmonians were not very careful to observe the seva- 
ral conditions of 1t religrousiy, having concluded an alhance wath the Boeo- 
tians, in direct opposition to the design and tenor of the tieaty ; and having 
surrendered up ihe foit of F. nacton to the Athenians, not fortified, and in 
the condition 1t was in at the concluding of the treaty, as they had stipulated 
to do, but quite dismantled. Alcibiades obsei ving the Athenians to be ex- 
tremely exasperated at this breach of faith, did his utimost to widen the dif- 
ference, and taking this vppo.tamty to embarrass Nicias, he made him odious 
to the people, by causing them to entertain a suspicion of his being too 
strongly attached to the Lacedwmonians , and by charging him with crimes 
which were not altogether improbable, though they were absolutely false. 

This new attack quite disconcerted Nicias, but happily for him there ar- 
rived, at that very instant, ambassadors from Lacedemonia, who were in- 
vested with full powers to put an end to all the divisions Being mtroduced 
into the council or senate whey set forth their complaints, and made their 
demands, which every one of the members thought very just and reasonable. 
The people were to give them audience the next day Alcibiades, who was 
afraid they would succeed with them, used his utmost endeavours to en- 
gage the ambassadors in a conference with him. He represented to them, 
that the council always behaved with the utmost moderation and humanity 
tow:ds those who addressed them , but that the people were haughty and 
extiavagant im their pretensions, that should the ambassadors mention full 
powers, they, the people, would not fail to take advantage of this circium- 
stance, and oblige them to agiee to whatever they should take into their 
heads to ask. He concluded with a3suring them, that he would assist them 
with all his credit, in oider to get Pylus restored te them, to prevent the 
alliance with the people of Argos, and to get that with them renewed ; and 
he confirmed all these promises with an oath. The ambassadors were ex- 
tremely well pleased with this conference, and, greatly admired the profound 
policy and vast abilities of Alcibiades, whom they looked upon as an extraor- 
dinary man ; and indeed they were not mistaken m their conjecture 

On the morrow, the people being assembled, the ambassadors were intro- 
duced. Alcibiades asked them, in the mildest terms the subject of their em 
bassy, and the purport of the powers with which they were invested. The; 
immediately answered that they were come to propose an accommodation 
but were not impowered to conclude any thing. These words were no soonc: 
spoken than Alcibiades exclaims against them ; declares them to be treach- 
erous knaves ; calls upon the council as witnesses to the speech they had 
made the night before , and desires the people not to believe or hear men 
who so impudently advanced falsehoods, and spoke and prevaricated so un- 
accountably, as to say one thing one day, and the very reverse the next 

Words could never express the surprise and confusion with which the 
ambassadors were seized, who gazing wildly on one another, could not be- 
heve either their eyes or ears. Nicias, who did not know the treacher- 
ous stiatagem of Alcibiades, could not conceive the motive of this change, 
and tortured his brain to no purpose to find out the reason of 1t. The people 
were that moment going to send for the ambassadors of Argos, 1n o1der to 
conclude the league with them, ‘when a great earthquake came to the assist- 
ance of Nicias, and broke up the sescanbly. It was with the utmost difhculty 
he prevailed so far, in that of next day, as to have a stop put to the pro- 
ceedings, till such time as umbassadois should be sent to Lacedemon. Ni- 
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clas was appointed to head them ;, but they returned without having done 
the least good. ‘fhe Athenians then repented very much their having deli. 
vered up, at his persuasion, the priséners they had taken m the island, and 
who were related to the greatest families in Sparta. However, though the 
people were highly exasperated at Nicias, they did not proceed to any ex- 
cesses against him, but only appointed Aletbiades their general, made a 
league with the inhabitants of Mantinea and Ehe, who had quitted the party 
of the Lacedssmonians, in which the Argives were included, and sent troops 
to Pylus, to lay waste Laconia. In this manner they again involved them. 
selves in the war which they were so lately desirous of avoiding. 

(1)Plutarch after relating the intrigues of Alcibiades, adds, ‘‘ No one can 
<‘ approve the methods he employed to succeed 1n his design ; however, it 
“‘ was a master-stroke, to dis-unite and shake almost every part of Pelopon~ 
«* nesus in this manner, and raise up, 1n one da}, 80 many enemies against 
“the Lacedawmonians.” In my opinion, this 's too suft a censure of so kna- 
vish and perfidious an action, which, how successful soever 1t might have 
been, was notwithstanding horrid in itself, and of a nature never to be suffi- 
cently detested. 

(2)There was in Athens, a citizen, Hyperbolus by name, a very wicked 
man, whom the comic poets fees | made the object of their raillery and 
invectives. He was hardened in evil, and become insensible to infamy, by 
renouncing all sentiments of honour, which could only be the effect of a soul 
abandoned entirely to vice. Hyperbolus was not agreeable tu any one; and 
yet the people made use of him to humble those in high stations, and involve 
them 1n difficulties. Two citizens, Nicias and Alcibiades, engrossed at that 
time all the authority in Athens. The dissolute hfe of the latter shocked 
the Athenians, who besides dreaded his audacity and haughtiness. On the 
other side, Nicias, by always opposing, without the least reserve, their un- 
just desues, and by obliging them to take the mo-~t useful measures, was be- 
come very odious to them. One would have imagined that as the people 
were thus alienated from both, they would not have failed to have put the 
ostracism in force against one of them. Of the two parties which prevailed 
at that time in the city, one, which consisted of the young men who were 
eage1 for war, the other of the old men who were desirous of peace; the 
foinier endeavoured to procure the banishment of Nicias, and the latter of 
Alcibiades. Hyperbolus, whose only merit was 1n impudence, in hopes of 
succeeding whichsoever of them should be removed, declared open against 
them, and was eternally exasperating the people against both. However, 
the two factions being afterwards reconciled, he himself was banished, and 
by that, put an end to the ostracism, which seemed to have been demeaned, 
in being employed against a man of so base a character ; for hitherto there 
was a kind of honour and dignity annexed to this punishment. Hyperbolus 
was therefore the last who was sentenced by the ostracism ; as Hipparc.us, 
a near relation of Pisistratus the Tyrant, had been the first. 


SECTION V. 
ALCIBIADES ENGAGES THE ATHENIANS IN THE WAR OF SICILY. 


SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 


I pass over sever several inconsiderable events(3), to hasten to the relation 
of that of the greatest 1mportance, the expedition of the Athenians into Si- 
cily, to which they were especially excited by Alcibiades. This is the six- 
teenth year of the Peloponnesian war. 

(4) Alcibiades had gained a surprising ascendant over the minds of the 
people, though they were perfectly well acquainted with his character. For 


ct) In Aleib 193 (2) Plut in Alcib p 196 197. In Nic. 680, S21. 
(8) A M 8583 Ant J C 416 Thucvd | vin. p 350- 402. 
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his great qualities were united with still greater vices, which he did not take 
the Teast pains to conceal. He passed his life in such an excess of luxury and 
voluptuousness, as was a scandal to that city. Nothing was seen in his 
house but festivals, rejoicings, and parties of pleasure and debauchery. He 
shewed very httle regard to the custems of lis country, and less to religion 
and the gods. All persons of sense and judgment, besides the strong aver~ 
sion they had for his irregularities, dreaded exceedingly the consequences of 
his audacity, profusion, and utter contempt of the laws, which they consi- 
dered as so many steps by which Alcibiades would rise to tyrannical power. 

Aristophanes, in one of his comedies(1), shews admirably well in a single 
verse, the disposition of the people with regard to him. “ They hate Alci- 
*‘ biades,” says he, “and yet cannot do without him.” And, indeed, the 

rodigious sums he squandered on the people , the pompous games and shows 
Eo exhibited to please them; the magnificent and almost incredible presents 
which he made the city ; the grace and beauty of his whole person , his elo- 
quence, his bodily strength, joined to his courage and experience , 1n a word, 
this assemblage of great qualities made the Athenians wink at his faults, and 
bear them patiently, always endeavouring to lessen and screen them under 
soft and favourable names ; for they called them sports, polite pastimes, and 
indications of his humanity and good nature. 

Timon the man-hate1, morose and savage as he was, formed a better judg- 
ment of this conduct of Alcibiades. Meeting him one day as he was coming 
out of the assembly, vastly pleased at his having been gratihed in all his 
demands, and at seeing the greatest honours paid him by the people in ge- 
neral, who were attending him in crowds to his house ; so far from shunning 
him as he did all other men, on the contrary, ran to meet him, and stretch- 
ing out his hand to him 1n a friendly way: “ Courage, my son,” says he, 
“thou dost mght in pushing thy fortune, for thy advancement will be the 
“ruin of all these people.” The war of Sicily will shew that Timon was not 
mistaken. 

The Athenians from the time of Pericles, had meditated the conquest of 
Sialy. However, that wise guide had always endeavoured to check this am- 
bitious and wild project. He used frequently to inculcate upon them, that 
by living 1n peace, by supporting their fleet, by contenting themselves with 
the conquests they had already gained, and by not engaging 1n hazardous 
enterprises, they would raise their city to a flourishiug condition, and be 
always superior to their enemies. ‘The authority he had at that time over 
the people, though 1t kept them from invading Sicily, could not surpass the 
desire they had to conquer it, and their eyes were continually upon that 1s- 
land. (2)Some time after Pericles’ death, the Leontines being invaded by 
the Syracusans, had sent a deputation to Athens, to demand aid. They 
were originally of Chalcis an Athenian colony. The chief of the deputies 
was Gorgias, a famous rhetorician, who was reputed the most eloquent man 
of his times’ His elegant and florid diction, heightened by shining figures, 
which he first employed, charmed the Athenians, who were prodigiously af- 
fected with the beauties and graces of eloquence. aa we ce the alliance 
was concluded, and they sent ships to Rhegium to the aid of the Leontines. 
The year following they sent a greater number. Two years after they sent 
a new fleet, something stronger than the former; but the Sicshans having 
put an end to all their divisions, by the advice of Hermocrates, the fieet was 
sent back ; and the Athenians not being able to prevail with themselves to 
pardon their generals for not conquering Sicily, sent two of them, Pythodo- 
rus and Sophocles, into banishment ; and sentenced the third, Eu edon, 
to pay a heavy fine, their prosperity having blinded them to so prodigious a 
degree, that they were persuaded no power was able to resist them. They 
made several attempts afterwards, and upon pretence of sending from time 
to time arms and soldiers to such cities as were unjustly treated or oppressed 
by the Syracusans, they by that means were preparing to invade them with 
4 greater force. 


fl) Vhe blrogs. Act.3 Sceue 4 (2) Died. L. x Pp. DA. 
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But the person who most inflamed this ardour was Alcibiades, by his feed- 
ing the people with splendid hopes, with which he himself was for ever filled 
or rather intoxicated. He was every night in his dieams taking Carthage, 
subduing Africa, crossing from thence into Italy, and possessing himself of 
all Peloponnesus, looking upon Sicily not as the scope and end of this war, 
but as the beginning and the first step of the exploits he revolved in his 
mind. All the citizens favoured his \1ews, and without inquiring seriously 
into matters, were enchanted with the mighty hopes he gave them. This 
expedition was the only topic of all conversations ‘The young men in the 
places where the public exercises were performed, and the old men in their 
shops and elsewhere, were employed in nothing but in drawing the plan of 
Sicily ; 1n discoursing on the nature and quality of the sea with which 1t 1s 
surrounded ; on 1ts good harbours, and flat shores towards Africa’ for these 
people, infatuated by the speeches of Alcibiades, were, hke him, persuaded 
that they should make Sicuy only their place of arms and their arsenal, from 
whence they should set out for the conquest of Carthage, and make them- 
selves masters of all Africa and the sea, as far as the pillars of Hercules. 

(1)It 1s related, that neither Socrates, nor Meton the astronomer, believed 
that this enterprise would be successful ; the former, being inspired, as he 
insmuated, by his familar spirit, who had always warned him of the evils 
with which he was threatened, and the other, directed by his reason and 
good sense, which pointed out what he had to apprehend in respect to the 
future, induced him to act the madman on this occasion ; and to demand, 1n 
consideration of the unhappy condition to which he was reduced, that the 
Athenians would not force away his son, and would dispense with his car- 
rying arms. 


SECTION VI. 
ACCOUNT OF THE SEVERAL PEOPLE WHO INHABITED SICILY. 


Berort I enter on the relation of the war of Sicily, 1t will not be improper 
to give a plan of the country, and of the nations who inhabited it: Thucy- 
dides begins in the same manner. 

(2)It was first inhabited by the Lestrygones and the Cyclopes, of whom 
we do not know any particulars, except what we are told by the poets. The 
most ancient after these were the Sicani, who called themselves the original 
inhabitants of this country, though they are thought to have come into at 
from the neighbourhood of a river in Spain, called Sicanus, whose name the 
gave to the island, which before was called Trinacria: these people were af- 
terwards confined to the western part of the island. Some Trojans, after the 
burning of their city, came and settled near them, and built Eri and (3)E- 
gesta, who all assumed the name of Elymzi; and were afterwards joined 
by some inhabitants of Phocis, at their return from the siege of Troy. Those 
who are properly called Sicilians came from Italy in very great numbers: and 
having gained a considerable victory over the Sicani, confined them to a cor- 
ner of their island, about three hundred years before the arrival of the 
Greeks, and in Thucydides’ time, they still inhabited the middle part of 
the island and the northern coast. From them the island was called Sicily. 
The Phoenicians also spread themselves along the coast, and in the httle 18- 
lands which bordered upon it, for the convenience of the trade ; but after 
the Greeks began to settle there, they retired into the country of the Ely- 
mei, in order to be nearer Carthage, and abandoned the rest. Jt was in 
this manner the Barbarians first settled in Sicily. 

(4)With regard to the Greeks, the first of them who crossed into Sicily 
were the Chalcidians of Eubea under Theocles, who founded Naxos. The 
year after, which according to Dionysius Halicarnassus, was the third of the 
seventeenth Olympiad, Archias the Corinthian laid the foundations of Syra- 
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cuge. Seven years after, the Chalcidians founded Leontium and Catana, 
after having driven out the inhabitants of the country, who were Sicilrans. 
Other Greeks, who came from Megara, a city of Achaia, about the same time, 
founded Megara, called Hyblea, or simply Hybla, from Hyblon, a Sicihan 
king, by whose permission they had settled in his dominions. It is well 
known that the Hyblean honey was very famous among the ancients. A 
hundred years after, the inhabitants of that city built Selinus. Gela, built 
on a river of the same name, forty-five years after the founding of Syracuse, 
founded Agrigentum about a hundred and eight years after ancle, called 
afterwards Messanaor Messene, by Anaxilas tyrant of Rhegium, who wasa 
native of Messene, a city of Peloponnesus, had several founders and at dif- 
ferent periods. The Zanclians built the city of Himera: the Syracusans built 
Acre, Casmene, and Camarina. These are most of the nations, whether 


Greeks or Barbarians, who settled in Sicily. 
SECTION VII. 


THE PEOPLE OF EGESTA IMPLORE AID OF THE ATHENIANS, &c. 


ArueEns (1) was in the disposition above related, when ambassadors arrived 
from the people of Egesta, who, in quality of their allies, came to implore 
their aid against the inhabitants of Selinus, who were assisted by the Syra- 
cusans. It was the sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. hey repre- 
sented among other things, that should they be abandoned, the Syracusans, 
after seizing their city, as they had done that of Leontium, would possess 
themselves of all Steal ,» and not fail to aid the Peloponnesians who were 
their founders ; and, that they might put them to as little charge as possible, 
they offered to pay the troops that should be sent to succour them. The 
Athenians, who had long waited for an opportunity to declare themselves, 
sent deputies to Egesta to inquire into the state of affairs, and to see whe- 
ther there was money enough 1n the treasury to defray the expense of so 
great a war The inhabitants of that city had been so artful, as to borrow 
from the neighbouring nations a great number of gold and silver vases, worth 
an immense sum of money, and of these they made a shew when the Athe- 
nians arrived. (2)The deputies returned with those of Egesta, who cariied 
threescore talents 1n ingots, as a month's pay for the galleys which they de- 
manded ; and a promise of larger sums, which they said were ready both in 
the puble treasury and 1n the temples The people, struck with these fair 
appearances, the truth of which they did not give themselves the leisure to 
examine, and seduced by the advantageous reports which their deputies made 
in the view of pleasing them, immediately granted the Egestans their de- 
mand, and appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus, to command the 
fleet, with fall power not only to succour Egesta, and restore the inhabit- 
ants of Leontium to their city, but also to regulate the affairs of Sicily, in 
such a manner as might best suit the interests of the republic 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his very great regret, for, 
besides other motives which made him dread that command, he shunned it, 
because Alcibiades was to be his colleague But the Athenians promised 
themselves greater success from this war, should they not resign the whole 
conduct of 1t to Alcibiades, but temper his ardour and audacity with the 
coolness and wisdom of Nicias. 

(3)Five days after, to hasten the execution of the decree, and make the 
necessary preparations, a second assembly was held WNicias, who had had 
time enough to reflect deliberately on the affair proposed, and was still bet- 
ter convinced of the difficulties and dangers which would ensue from it, 
thought himself obliged to speak with some vehemence against a project, the 
consequences of which he foresaw might be very fatal to the republic. He 
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said, “ That it was surprising so important an affair should have been de- 
** termined almost as soon as it was taken into deliberation: that without 
“‘ once inquiring into matters, they had given credit to whatever was told 
“them by foreigners, who were very lavish of their promises, and whose in- 
** terest 1t was to offer mighty things 1n order to extricate themselves from 
“their imminent danger. After all, what advantage (says he) can accrue 
** from thence to the republic? Have we so few enemies at our doors, that 
““ we need go in search of others at a distance from us? Will you act wisely 
“‘to hazard your present possessions, on the vam hopes of an uncertain ad- 
““ vantage ? to meditate new conquests, before you have secured your an- 
“‘cient ones? to study nothing but the aggrandizing of your state, and quite 
*““neglect your own safety ® Can you depend in aed manner on a truce, 
‘‘ which you yourselves know is very precarious , which you are sensible has 
“ been infringed more than once ; and which the least defeat on our side may 
*“ suddenly change into an open war? You are not ignorant how the Lace- 
“< demonians have always been, and still continue disposed with regard to us. 
“‘ They detest our government as different from theirs ; 1t 1s with grief and 
“* disdain they see us possessed of the empire of Greece; they consider our 
“‘ glory as their shame and confusion ; and there 1s nothing they would not 
“‘attempt, to humble a power which excites their jealousy, and keeps them 
“* nerpetually in fear. hese are our real enemies, and these are they whom 
“‘we ought to guard against. Wullit be a proper time to make these reflec- 
*““tions, when (after having divided our troops, and while our arms will be 
** employed elsewhere, and we shall be unable to resist them) we shall be at- 
**« tacked at once by all the forces of Peloponnesus? We do but just begin 
“to breathe after the calamities in which war and the plague had plunged 
‘us; and we are now going to plunge ourselves into greate: danger. If we 
“© are ambitious of carrying our arms into distant countries, would it not be 
*““ more expedient to march and reduce the rebels of Thrace, and other na- 
*€ tions who are still wavering, and unfixed in their allegiance, than to fly to 
*‘ the succour of the inhabitants of Egesta, about whose welfare we ought to 
“be very indifferent ? And will 3t suit our intercst to attempt to revenge 
“‘ their injuries, at a time that we do not discover the least resentment for 
“© those we ourselves receive P Let us leave the Sicilians to themselves, and 
“not engage 1n their quarrels, which it 1s their business to decide. As the 
“inhabitants of Egesta undertook the war without us, let them extricate 
““themselves from 1t without our interference. Should any of our generals 
“advise you to this enterprise, from an ambitious or self-interested view, 
“‘merely to make a vain parade of his splendid equipages, or to raise money 
“to aia ge his extravagance ; be not guilty of so much imprudence as to 
““ sacrifice the interest of the republic to his, or permit him to involve it in 
“‘the same ruin with himself. An enterprise of so much importance ought 
“‘not to be committed wholly to the conduct of a young man. Remember 
“it 1s prudence, not prejudice and passion, that gives success to affans.” N3- 
cias concluded with declaring it his opinion, that 1t would be proper to deli- 
berate again on the affair, in order to prevent the fatal consequences with 
which their taking rash resolutions might be attended. 

It was plain he had Alcibiades in view, and that his enormous luxury was 
the object of his censure. And indeed he carried it to an incredible height ; 
and lavished prodigious sums of money on horses, equipages, and moveables, 
not to mention the delicacy and sumptuousness of his table. He disputed 
the prize at the Olympic games with seven sets of chariot horses, which no 
private man had ever done before him: and he was crowned more than once 
on that occasion. Extraordinary resources were necessary for supportine 
such luxury ; and as avarice often serves as a resource to ambition, thee 
were some grounds to believe, that Alcibiades was no less solicitous for the 
conquest of Sicily, and that of Carthage (which he pretended would imme- 
diately follow), to enrich his famly, than to render it glorious. It is na- 
tural - suppose, that Alcibiades did not let this speech of Nicias go unan- 
swered. 


“‘' This (says Alcibiades) 1s not the first time that merit has excited jca- 
Vor Ii. b 
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cuse. Seven years after, the Chalcidians founded Leontium and Catana, 
after having dmven out the inhabitants of the country, who were Sicilrns. 
Other Greeks, who came from Megara, a city of Achaia, about the same time, 
founded Megara, called Hyblea, or simply Hybla, from Hyblon, a Sicilian 
king, by whose permission they had settled in his dominions. It is well 
known that the Hyblean honey was very famous among the ancients. A 
hundred years after, the inhabitants of that crty built Selunus. Gela, built 
on a river of the same name, forty-five years after the Apia of Syracuse, 
founded Agrigentum about a hundred and eight years after ancle, called 
afterwards Messanaor Messene, by Anaxilas tyrant of Rhegium, who was a 
Native of Messene, a city of Peloponnesus, had several founders and at dif- 
ferent periods. The Zanclians built the city of Himera. the Syracusans built 

cre, Casmene, and Camarina. These are most of the nations, whether 


Greeks or Barbarians, who settled in Sicily. 
SECTION VII. 


THE PEOPLE OF EGESTA IMPLORE AID OF THE ATHENIANS, &c. 


ATHENS (1) was in the disposition above related, when ambassadors arrived 
from the people of Egesta, who, in quality of their allies, came to umplore 
their aid against the inhabitants of Selinus, who were assisted by the Syra- 
cusans. It was the sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. hey repre< 
sented among other things, that should they be abandoned, the Syracusans, 
after seizing their city, as they had done that of Leontium, would possess 
themselves of all Sicily, and not fail to aid the Peloponnesians who were 
their founders ; and, that they might put them to as lhttle charge as possible, 
they offered to pay the troops that should be sent to succour them. The 
Athenians, who had long waited for an opportunity to declare themselves, 
sent deputies to Egesta to inquire into the state of affairs, and to see whe- 
ther there was money enough 1n the treasury to defray the expense of so 

eat a war. The inhabitants of that city had been so artful, as to borrow 
from the neighbouring nations a great number of gold and silver vases, worth 
an immense sum of money, and of these they made a shew when the Athe- 
nians arrived. (2)The deputies returned with those of Egesta, who carried 
threescore talents 1n ingots, as a month's pay for the galleys which they de- 
manded ; and a promise of larger sums, which they said were ready both in 
the public treasury and in the temples The people, struck with these fair 
appearances, the truth of which they did not give themselves the leisure to 
examine, and seduced by the advantageous reports which their deputies made 
in the view of pleasing them, immediately granted the Egestans their de- 
mand, and rad aeeaaigh Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus, to command the 
fleet, with full power not only to succour Egesta, and restore the inhabit- 
ants of Leontium to their city, but also to regulate the affairs of Sicily, in 
such a manner as might best suit the interests of the republic 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his very great regret ; for, 
besides other motives which made him dread that command, he shunned 1t, 
because Alcibiades was to be his colleague But the Athenians promised 
themselves greater success from this war, should they not resign the whule 
conduct of it to Alcibiades, but temper his ardour and audacity with the 
coolness and wisdom of Nicias 

(3)Five days after, to hasten the execution of the decree, and make the 
necessary preparations, a second assembly was held Noicias, who had had 
time enough to reflect deliberately on the affair proposed, and was still bet- 
ter convinced of the difficulties and dangers which would ensue from it, 
thought himself obliged to speak with some vehemence against a project, the 
consequences of which he furesaw might be very fatal to the republic. He 


(1) A.M 3588 Ant J C 416 Thucye Lva.p 413—415 Diod I xn. p. Isp, 12% 
Piutin Alcib p. 608% In Nic p 531 (2) AM 3589 Ant. J %, 418. . 
(S&S) Lhucyd t view 415 —428. 
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said, “ That it was surprising so important an affair should have been de- 
** termined almost as soon as it was taken into deliberation: that without 
** once inquiring into matters, they had given credit to whatever was told 
“them by foreigners, who were very lavish of their promises, and whose in- 
** terest it was to offer mighty things 1n order to extricate themselves from 
‘their imminent danger. After all, what advantage (says he) can accrue 
*€ from thence to the republic? Have we so few enemies at our doors, that 
*““we need go in search of others at a distance from us? Will you act wisely 
**to hazard your present possessions, on the vain hopes of an uncertain ad- 
““vantage ? to meditate new conquests, before you have secured your an- 
“cient ones? to study nothing but the aggrandizing of your state, and quite 
“neglect your own safety? Can you depend in any manner on a truce, 
** which you yourselves know 1s very precarious , whic you are sensible has 
“been infringed more than once ; and which the least defeat on our side may 
““ suddenly change into an open war? You are not ignorant how the Lace- 
<< demonians have always been, and still continue disposed with regard to us. 
“‘ They detest our government as different from theirs ; 1t is with grief and 
** disdain they see us possessed of the empire of Greece; they consider our 
“‘ glory as their shame and confusion ; and there 1s nothing they would not 
“‘attempt, to humble a power which excites their jealousy, and keeps them 
** perpetually in fear. hese are our real enemies, and these are they whom 
“‘we ought to guard against. Wullit be a proper time to make these reflec- 
““tions, when (after having divided our troops, and while our arms will be 
“© employed elsewhere, and we shall be unable to resist them) we shall be at- 
ee Gacke at once by all the forces of Peloponnesus? We do but just begin 
*““to breathe after the calamities in which war and the plague had plunged 
‘Sus; and we are now going to plunge ourselves into greater danger. If we 
“‘ are ambitious of carrying our arms into distant countries, would 1t not be 
** more expedient to march and reduce the rebels of Thrace, and other na- 
** tions who are still wavering, and unfixed in their allegiance, than to fly to 
*‘ the succour of the inhabitants of Egesta, about whose welfare we ought to 
*“ be very indifferent? And will 1t suit our intercst to attempt to revenge 
*‘ their injuries, at a time that we do not discover the least resentment for 
‘“* those we ourselves receive? Let us leave the Sicilians to themselves, and 
‘not engage in their quarrels, which it 1s their business to decide. As the 
‘inhabitants of Egesta undertook the war without us, let them extricate 
‘themselves from it without our interference. Should any of our generals 
‘advise you to this enterprise, from an ambitious or self-interested view, 
“merely to make a vain parade of his splendid equipages, or to raise money 
‘to support his extravagance ; be not guilty of so much imprudence as to 
‘sacrifice the interest of the republic to his, or permit him to involve it in 
“the same ruin with himself. An enterprise of so much importance ought 
““not to be committed wholly to the conduct of a young man. Remember 
“it 1s prudence, not prejudice and passion, that gives success to affairs.” Ni- 
cias concluded with declaring it his opinion, that 1t would be proper to deli- 
berate again on the affair, in order to prevent the fatal consequences with 
which their taking rash resolutions might be attended. 
it was plain he had Alcibiades in view, and that his enormous luxury was 
the object of his censure. And indeed he carried it to an incredible height ; 
and lavished prodigious sums of money on horses, equipages, and moveables, 
not to mention the delicacy and sumptuousness of his table. He disputed 
the prize at the Olympic games with seven sets of chariot horses, which no 
private man had ever done before him: and he was crowned more than once 
on that occasion. Extraordinary resources were necessary for supporting 
such luxury; and as avarice often serves as a resource to ambition, thee 
were some grounds to believe, that Alesbiades was no less solicitous for the 
conquest of Sicily, and that of Carthage (which he pretended would :mme- 
diately follow), to enmch his family, than to render it glomous It 1s na-~ 
tural . suppose, that Alcibiades did not let this speech of Nicias go unan-= 
swered. 


‘This (says Alcibiades) is not the first time that ment has excited jca~ 
Vor Ii. D 
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“lousy, and glory been made the object of envy. That very thing which is 
“imputed to me for a crime, reflects, I will presume to say it, honour on 
*‘ my cuuntry, and ought to gam me applause. The splendour in which I 
“‘hve; the great sums which I expend, particularly in the public assem- 
*‘ blies ; besides their being just and lawful, at the same time give foreigners 
‘a greater idea of the glory of Athens; and shew, that 1t 1s not in such 
“‘want of money as our enemies imagine. But this 1s not our present busi- 
“ness. Let the world form a judgment of me, not from passion and pre- 
**judice, but from my actions. as it an inconsiderable service I did the 
“ republic, in iene over, in one day, to its alliance, the people of Elis, 
“‘ of Mantinea, and of Argos, that is, the chief strength of Peloponnesus ? 
“Make use, therefore, to aggrandize your empire, of Alcibiades’ youth 
“‘ and folly (since his enemies give it that name), as well as of the wisdom 
“and experience of Nicias ; and do not repent, from vain and idle fears, 
*‘ your engaging in an enterprise publicly resolved upon, and which may re- 
«‘ dound infinitely both to your glory and advantage. The cities of Sicily, 
“weary of the unjust and cruel government of their princes, and still more 
“of the tyrannical authority which Syracuse exercises over them, wait only 
“for a favourable opportunity to declare themselves ; and are ready to open 
“‘ their gates to any one who shall offer to break the yoke under which they 
“have so long groaned. Though the citizens of Egesta, as being your al- 
*‘ hes should not have a right to your protection ; yet the glory of Athens 
‘* ought to engage you to support them. States aggrandize themselves by 
““ succouring the oppressed, and not by continuing inactive. In the present 
“‘ state of your affairs, the only way to dispirit your enemies, and shew that 
“* you are not afraid of them, will be to harass one nation, to check the pro- 
** gress of another, to keep them all employed, and | your arms into 
*‘ distant countries. Athens was not formed for ease ; and it was not by 1n- 
“ activity that your ancestors raised 1t to the height to which we now see it. 
“« For the rest, what hazards will you run by engaging in the enterprise in 
“question? If 1t should be crowned with success, you will then possess 
“‘ yourselves of all Greece , and should it not answer your expectations, your 
“‘ fleet will give you an opportunity of retiring whenever you please. The 
** Lacedzmonians indeed may make an incursion into our country , but, be- 
“sides that 1t would not be in our power to prevent it, though we should 
* not invade Sicily, we still shall preserve the empire of the sea 1n spite of 
“them, a circumstance which makes our enemies entirely despair of ever 
*‘being able to conquer us. Be not therefore biassed by Nicias’ reasons. 
“« The only tendency of them 1s to sow the seeds of discord between the old 
“and young men, who can do nothing without one another, since 1t 1s wis- 
“‘dom and courage, counsel and execution, that give success to all enter- 
*‘ prises: and this in which we are going to embark, cannot but turn to your 
“‘ glory and advantage.” 

(1)'The Athenians flattered and pleased with Alcibiades’ speech, persisted 
an their first opinion. Nicias, on the other side, did not depart from his, 
but at the same time did not dare to oppose Alcibiades any further. Nicias 
was naturally of a soft and timid disposition. He was not, like Pericles, 
master of that lively and vehement eloquence, which like a torrent bears 
down all things 1n its way. And indeed the latter, on several occasions and 
at several times, had never tailed to check the wild starts of the populace, 
who, even then, meditated the expedition into Sicily, because he was al- 
ways inflexible, and never slackened the reigns of that authority and kind 
of sovereignty which he had acquired over the people; whereas Nicias, both 
by acting and speaking in an easy, Beus manner, so far from winning over 
the people, suffered himself to be forcibly and involuntarily carried away ; 
and accordingly he at last yielded to the people, and accepted the command 
in a war which he plainly foresaw would be attended with the most fatal 
consequences. 

Plutarch makes this reflection in his excellent treatise, where, speaking ot 
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the qualities requisite in a statesman, he shews how very necessary eloquence 
and inflexible constancy and perseverance are to him. 

Nicias, not daring to oppose Alcibiades any longer openly, endeavoured to 
do it indirectly, by starting a great number of difficulties, drawn especially 
from the great expense of this expedition. He declared, that since they 
were resolved upon war, they ht to carry it on in such a manner as might 
suit the exalted reputation to which Athens had attained - that a fleet was 
not sufficient to oppose so formidable a power as that of the Syracusans and 
their allies: that they must raise an army, composed of good horse and foot, 
if they desired to act in a manner worthy of so grand a design: that be- 
sides their fleet, which was to make them masters at sea, they must havea 
great number of transports, to carry provisions perpetually to the army, 
which otherwise could not possibly subsist in an enemy’s country: that they 
must carry vast sums of money with them, without waiting for that pro- 
mised them by the citizens of Egesta, who perhaps were ready in words 
only, and very probably might break their promise: that they ought to 
weigh and examine the disparity there was between themselves and their 
enemies with regard to the conveniences and wants of the army ; the Syra- 
cusans being in their own country, 1n the midst of powerful alhes, disposed 
by inclination, as well as engaged by interest, to assist them with men, arms, 
horses, and provisions ; whereas, the Athenians would carry on the war in 
a remote country pos by their enemies, where, 1n the winter, news 
could not be brought them in less than four months time: a country where 
all things would oppose the Athenians, and nothing be procured but by force 
of arms; that it would reflect the greatest 1gnuminy on the Athenians, 
should they be forced to abandon their enterprise, and thereby become the 
scorn and contempt of their enemies, by their neglecting to take all the 
precautions which so important a design required: that as for himself, he 
was determined not to go, unless he was provided with all things necessary 
for the expedition, because the safety of the whole army depended on that 
circumstance ; and he would not suffer it to depend upon the caprice, or the 
pracarious engagements, of the allies. 

(1)Nicias had flattered himself, that this speech would cool the ardour of 
the people, whereas 1t only inflamed 1t the more. Immediately the generals 
had fall powers given them to raise as many troops, and fit out as many 
galleys, as they should judge necessary , and the levies were accordingly 
cariied on in Athens, and other places, with inexpressible activity 


SECTION VITI. 
THE ATHENIANS PREPARE TO SEF SAIL, &c &e 


Wuew all things were ready for their departure,(2) and they were prepar- 
ing to saul, there happened several bad omens, which filled the minds of the 
people with trouble and disquietude ‘The women were at that time cele- 
brating the festival of Adonis,(3) duiing which the whole city was in 
mourning, and full of images repiesenting dead persons and funeral proces- 
sions, and every part echoed with the cries and groans of the women who 
followed those statues with lamentations Whence it was feared, that this 
gay and magnificent armament would soon lose all its splendour, and wither 
away like a flower (4) 

The general affliction was increased by another accident, the statues of 
Mercury, which stood atthe entrance of private houses and temples, were all 
mutilated in one night, and particularly in the face ; and although a great re- 


Ct) Diod 1] xu p 134. (2) A.M 3589. Ant J C. 415. Thucyd 1 ¥:, 
p 428 Piut in Alcib. p 200 201. 

(3) This superstitious rite had extended even to God’s people “* And behold there 
‘gat wonien weeping for Tammuz,”’ Ezek vin 14 N ‘The Latin version ot tha 
Bible, which Mr Rotln follows, says, ‘‘ weeping for Adouis ”’ which 1s the same as 
Tammuz, the Hebrews calling Adonis by that name. 

(4) Lhe historian alludes tothe plants and tiowers that were carried in that cereniony, 
and which went by the namic of Adonis’ gardens. 
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ward was promised to any person who should discover the authors of so auda= 
cious 4 crime, no one was detected. The citizens could not forbear considering 
tlus uncommon event, not only as an unlucky omen, but as a contrivance 
of some factious men, who harboured very ull designs. Some young people 
had already been accused of committing much the hke crime in the midst 
of their cups; and particularly of having wantonly mimicked the ceremo- 
nies and mysteries of Ceres and Proserpine, with Alcibiades, who represented 
the high-priest, at their head (1)It highly concerns all those in exalted 
stations to be extremely careful of every step they take, and not to give the 
jeast opportunity to the most inveterate malice to censure them. They 
ought to call to mind, says Plutarch, that the eyes of all men are upon their 
conduct, and that they are ever eagle-eyed on these occasions ; that not 
only thew outward actions pass the most severe scrutiny, but that they pe- 
netrate to their most private apartments, and there take the strictest notice 
of their discourses, their diversions, and the most secret things transacted 
by them. It was ths dread of the piercing eye of the peop e, that kept 
‘‘hemistocles and Pericles perpetually on their guard, and obliged them to 
refrain from most of those pleasures 1n which others indulged themselves. 

As for Alcibiades, he did not know what it was to lay himself under any 
restraints ; and accordingly, as his character was so well known, people were 

ersuaded he very probably had been concerned 1n what had happened His 
lucas , lubertinism, and irreligion, gave an air of probability to this charge, 
and the accuser was not afraid of telling his name. This attack staggered 
the constancy and resolution of Alcibiades, but hearing the soldiers and 
sailors declare that they were induced to engage in this expedition by nu 
other motive but thei affection fer Alcibiades, and that, should the least 
injury be done him, they should all leave the service, he took heart, and 
appeared at his trial on the day appointed for that purpose. His: enemies, 
upon pretence that 14 was necessary tor the fleet to set sail, got the judgment 
Superseded It was to no purpose for Alcibiades to insist upon being tried, 
in case he was guilty, and not be ruined 1n his absence , and to represent, 
that 1t would be the most shoc and barbarous injustice to oblige him to 
embark for so important an ave tion, without first making due enquiry 
into the accusations and horrid slanders which were cast upon him, the bare 
thoughts of which would keep him in perpetual fear and anxiety. However, 
none of these remonstrances proved effectual, and the fleet was ordered to 
set out. 

(2)They accordingly prepared to set sail, after having appointed Corcyra 
as the rendezvous for most of the allies, and such ships as were to carry the 
pe vecns &c. All the citizens, as well as foreigners in Athens, floched 

y day-break to the port of Puweus. The former attended their children, 
relations, friends, or companions, with a joy overcast with a little sorrow, 
upon ther bidding adieu to persons who were as dear to them as life, who 
were setting out on a far distant and very dangerous expedition, from which 
if was uncertain whether they ever would return, though they flattered them- 
selves with the hopes that 1t would be successful, The foreigners came 
thither to feed their eyes with a sight which was highly worthy their curi- 
osity ; for no single city in the world had ever fitted out so gallant a fleet. 
Those indeed which had been sent against Epidarus and Potidwa, were as 
considerable with regard to the number of soldiers and ships ; but then they 
were not equipped with so much magnificence, neither was their voyage so 
long, nor their enterprise so tmpurtant Here were seen a land and naval 
ye provided with the utmost care, and at the expense of private indiv:- 
duals as well as of the public, with ull things necessary on account of the 
length of the voyage, and the duration of the war. ‘The city furnished a 
hundred empty galleys, that 1s, three-score light ones, and forty to transport 
the soldiers heavily armed, Every mariner received daly a drachm, or ten- 
pence French, for his pay, exclusively of what the captains of ships gave the 
rowers(3) of the first bench. Add to this, the pomp and magnificence that 


(1) Plut in Prec de Rep p. 800 (2) Thueyd 480—432 Dnuod 1. xin p 139 
(3) They were called Qpumtac, Shey had lu ges outs thai the rest, and conse guautly 
more trouble m rowing, 
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was displayed universally, every one striving to eclipse the rest, and eactr 
eaptain endeavouring to make his ship the lightest, and at the same time 
the gayest in the whole fleet. Is not take notice of the choice of the 
soldiers and seamen, who were the flower of the Athenians ; nor of their 
emulation with regard to the beauty and neatness of their arms and equipage : 
any more than of their officers, who had laid out considerable sums purely 
to distinguish themselves, and to give foreigners an advantageous idea of 
their persons and circumstances ; so that this sight had the air of a tourna- 
ment, 1n which the utmost magnificence is displayed, rather than of a war- 
nke expedition. But the boldness and greatness of the design still exceeded 
ats expense and splendour. 

When the ships were loaded, and the troops got on board, the trumpet 
sounded, and solemn prayers were offered up for the success of the expedi- 
tion ; gold and silver cups were filing every where with wine, and the ac- 
customed libations were poured out: the people who lined the shore shout- 
ing at the same time, and hfting up their hands to heaven, to wish their 
fellow-citizens a good voyage and success. And now, the hymn being sung, 
and the ceremonies ended, the ships sailed one after another out of the 
harbour ; after which they strove to outsail one another, till the whole fleet 
met at 4igina. From thence 1t made for Corcyra, where the army of the 
allies was assembling with the rest of the fleet. 


SECTION IX. 


SYRACUSE IS ALARMED. THE ATHENIAN FLEET ARRIVES IN SICILY. 


Avvice(1) of this expedition coming to Syracuse from all quarters, it was 
thought so improbable, that at first nobody would believe it. But as 1t was 
more and more confirmed every day, the Syracusans began to think seriously 
of making the necessary preparations, and sent deputations to every part 
of the island, to ask assistance of some, and send succours to others. They 
garrisoned all the castles and forts in the country ; reviewed all the soldiers 
and horses ; examined the arms in the magazines ; and settled and prepared 
all things, as if the enemy had been 1n their country. 

In the mean time the fleet sailed 1n three squadrons, each under the com- 
mand of its particular general. It consisted of a hundred and thirty-six 
ships, a hundred whereof belonged to Athens, and the rest to the allies. On 
board these ships were five thousand heavy-armed soldiers, two thousand 
two hundred of whom were Athenian citizens, viz. fifteen hundred of those 
who had estates, and seven hundred (2)jwho had none, but were equally 
citizens ; the rest consisted of allies. ith regard to the light infantry, 
there were eighty archers of Crete, and four hundred of other countries ; 
seven hundr odian slingers, and 2 hundred and twenty exiles of Megara. 
There was but one company of horse, consisting of thirty troopers, who 
had embarked on board a vessel proper for transporting cavalry. th the 
fleet and the land-forces were afterwards increased considerably. Thirty 
vessels carried the provisions and cooks, with masons, carpenters, and their 
several tools ; the whole followed by a hundred small vessels for the service, 
exclusive of merchant-ships, of which there were great numbers. All this 
fieet had sailed together for Corcyra. Having met with but an indifferent 
reception from the ple of Tarentum and 118, they sailed with a fa- 
vourable wind for um, where they made some stay. The Athenians 
were very urgent with the inhabitants of Rhegium to succour those of 
Leontium, who came originally from Chalcis as well asthemselves: but these 
answered, that they were determined to stand neuter, and to undertake no- 
thing but in concert with the rest of Italy. Here they debated on the man- 
ner in which 1t was necessary to carry on the war, and waited for the coming 
up of those ships that had been sent out to make discoveries of a proper 


(1) Thucyd 1. vi p 482.—<¢45.—Diod |} xin p 135. 136. 
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lace for landing, and to enquire whether the citizens of Egesta had got 
then money penay. Upon their return, they brought advice that they had 
but thirty talents in the treasury. This Nicias had foreseen, but no regard 
had been paid to his salutary counsels. : 

(1)He did not fail, the instant this news was brought, to expatiate on the 
counsel he had given 1n Athens, to shew the wrong step they had taken in 
engaging in this war ; and to amplify the fatal consequences which might be 
errected from it; in all which he acted very imprudently. It was ex- 
tiemely judicious in Nicias to oppose 1t in the beginning, and to set every 
engine at work to crush if possible, this ill-fated project. But as it was 
resolved, and he himself had accepted of the command, he ought not to be 
perpetually looking backward, nor to have repeated incessantly, that this 
war had been undertaken 1n opposition to all the maxims of prudence ; and, 
by that means, to cool the ardour of his two colleagues in the command, to 
dispirit the soldiers, and blunt that edge of confidence and ardour, which 
assure the success of great enterprises. The Athenians, on the contrary, 
ought to have advanced boldly towards the enemy ; should have attacked 
them with vigour, and have spread an universal terror, by a sudden and un- 
expected descent. 

ut Nicias acted in a quite different manner. His opinion, in the council 
of war, was, that they should sail fur Selinus, which had been the first oc- 
casion for this expedition, and then, if the citizens of Egesta performed 
their promise, and gave a month’s pay to the army, to proceed forward , or 
otherwise to obhge them to furnish provisions for the sixty galleys they had 
demanded, and continue im that road till they should have concluded a peace 
with the citizens of Selinus, either by force of arms or some other way. He 
said, that they afterwards should return to Athens, after having thus made 
a parade of their forces, and the assistance they gave then allies, unless 
they should have an opportunity of making some attempt in favour of the 
Leontines, or of bringing over some city into their alliance. 

Alcibiades answered, that 1t would be inglorious, after their sailing out 
with so noble a fleet, to return without doing any thing; and that they 
should first endeavour to conclude an alliance with the Greeks and Barba- 
rians, 1n order to divide them from the Syracusans, and procure troops and 
provisions from them ; and especially to send a deputation to Messina, which 
was a kind of key to Sicily, and 1ts harbour capacious enough to hold all the 
fleet. He declared further, that after seeing who were their friends and 
who were their enemies, and arte, ype themselves by the addition of a 
new reinforcement, they then should attack either Selinus or Syracuse ; in 
case the one should refuse to conclude a peace with Egesta, and the other 
not permit the Leontines to return to their city. 

Lamachus offered a third opinion, which perhaps was the most prudent ; 
that was to sail directly for Syracuse, before 1ts citizens had time to recover 
from their surprise, or prepare for their defence. He observed, that the 
sudden arrival of an armed force always strikes the greatest terror; and 
that, when enemies are allowed time to reflect and make preparations, it also 
revives their courage ; whereas, when they are suddenly attacked, and still 
in confusion, they are generally overcome, that, as they would be masters 
of the open country, they should not be in want of any thing, but, on the 
contrary, would oblige the Sicilians to declare for them: that at last they 
should settle in Megara, which was quite desert, and a near neighbour to 
Syracuse, and there lay up their fleet in safety. However, his counsel nut 
being followed, he agreed to that of Alcibiades. Accordingly, thoy sailed 
for Sicily, where Alcibiades took Catana by surprise. 


(1) Plut. 1m Nic. p, 822 
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SECTION X. 
ALCIBIADES RECALLED, &c. &e. 


Tis was the first and last exploit bg ar by Alcibiades in this expedi- 
tion,(1) he bemg immediately recalled by the Athenians, in order to be tried 
upon the accusation laid against him. For, since the departure of the fleet, 
his enemies, who had no regard to the welfare of their country, and who, 
upon the specious pretence of religion, which 1s often made a cloak to cover 
the darkest designs, meditated nothing but satiating their hatred and re- 
venge ; his enemies, I say, taking advantage of his absence, had proceeded 
in the affair with greater rigour than ever. All those against whom imnfor- 
mations were lodged were thrown into prison, without so much as bemg 
suffered to be heard, and that too on the evidence of the most profligate and 
abandoned citizens, as if, says Thucydides, it was not as great a crime to 
punish the innocent, as to suffer the guilty to escape. One of the informers 
was proved to be perjured by his own words, having declared that he saw 
and knew one of the accused by moonlight , whereas it appeared, that there 
was no moon at that time. But notwithstanding this manifest perjury, the 

opulace were as furious as ever ‘The remembrance of the tyranny of the 
Picisteatides made them apprehensive of a similar attempt, and strongly 
possessed with this fear, they would not give ear to any thing. 

At last they sent out the (2)Salaminian galley, ordering the captain not 
to carry off Alcibiades by force, for fear of raising a tumult in the army , 
but only to order him to return to Athens, to pacify the people by his pre- 
sence. Alcibiades obeyed the order, and went immediately on board his 
galley; but the instant he was arrived at Thurium, and had got on shore, 
he sca 4 arr and eluded the pursuit of those who sought after him. 
Being asked, whether he would not rely on his country, with regard to the 
judgment it might pass on him: “I would not,” says he, “rely on my 
“mother, for fear lest she should inadvertently mistake a (3)black bean for 
“a white one.” The galley of Salamis returned back without the com- 
mander, who was ashamed of his having suffered his prey to escape him in 
that manner. Alcibiades was sentenced to die for his contumacy. His 
whole estate was confiscated, and all priests and priestesses were commanded 
to curse him. Among the latter was one named Theano, who alone had the 
courage to oppose this decree, saying,(4) “That she had been appointed 
““ priestess, not to curse but to bless.” me time after, news being brought 
him that the Athenians had condemned him to die, *‘I shall make them 
“© sensible,” said he, ‘‘ that I am alive.” 

(5)Much about this time Diagoras the Melian was prosecuted at Athens. 
He had settled himself in that city, where he taught atheism, and was 
brought to a trial for his poisonous doctrine. (6)Diagoras escaped the pu- 
nishment which would have been inflicted on him, by flying from the city ; 
but he could not wipe off the ep omny of the sentence which condemned 
him to death. The Athenians had so great an abhorrence for the impious 
principles inculcated by him, that they even set a price upon his head, and 
hea a reward of a talent to any man who should bring him, dead or 

ve. 

(7)About twenty years before, a like affair had happened to Protagoras, 
for having only treated the same question by way of problem. He had said 
in the beginning of one of his books: ‘‘ Whether the gods do or do not exist, 
“isa question which I know not whether I ought to affirm or deny: for 
“* our understandings are too much clouded, and the life of man is too short, 
‘*‘ for the solution of so nice and difficult a point.” But the Athenians could 
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t of this nature made a dount, and fur this reason 
o be made by the public crier, for all persons 
who had any copies of this book, to bring them to the magistrates: after 
which they were burnt as infamous and impious pieces, and the author was 
banished for ever from all the territories of the Athenians. _ 

Diagoras and Protagoras had been the disctples of Democritus, who firat 
invented the philosophy of atoms. I shall speak of him in another place. 

(1)From the departure of Alcibiades, Nicias had possessed the whole au-e 
thority : for Lamachus his colleague, though a man of bravery and experi- 
ence, was however in no credit, because of his extreme poverty, for which 
he was despised by the soldiers. But the Athenians were not always of this 
way of thinking ; for we have seen that Aristides, poor as he was, was not 
less esteemed and respected on that account: butin this last expedition, 
the peeple in general had imbibed a passion for luxury and magnificence ; 
the natural consequence of which 1s a love of riches. As Nicias, therefore 
governed solely, his actions were of the same cast with his disposition, 
that 1s, timid and dilatory: he suffered every thing to languish, sometimes 
either by lying still, and undertaking nothing, sometimes by only sailing 
along the coast, or losing time in consulting and deliberating: all which 
soon suppressed, on one side, the ardour and confidence the troops expressed 
at first ; and on the other, the fear and terror with which the enemy had 
been seized at the sight of so formidable anarmament. He besieged Hybla ; 
and though 1t was but a small city, he was, however, obliged to raise the 
siege some days after, which brought him into the highest contempt. He 
retired at last to Catana, after having performed but one exploit, viz the 
ruining of Hyccara, a small town inhabited by Barbarians, from which place, 
it 1s said that Lais the courtezan, at that time very young, was suld with the 
rest of the captives, and carried to Peloponnesus. 

(2)In the mean time, Alcibiades having left Thurium, was arrived at 
Argos, and as he quite despaired of ever being recalled home, he sent a 
messenger to the Spartans, desiring leave to reside among them, under their 
guard and protection. He promised in the most solemn manner, that if 
they would consider him as their friend, he would perform greater service 
for their state, than he before had done injuries toit. The Spartans re- 
ceived him with open arms ; and soon after his arrival in their city he gained 
the love and esteem of allits inhabitants He charmed, and even enchanted 
them, by his conforming himself so easily to their way of living. Such peo- 
ple as saw Alcibiades shave himself to the skin, bathe in cold water, eat of 
the coarse, heavy cakes, which were their usual food, and be so well satisfied 
with their black broth, could not persuade themselves, that a man, who 
submitted so cheerfully to this kind of hfe, had ever kept cooks 1n his pa- 
lace , had used essences and perfumes; had worn the rich stuffs of Miletus , 
in a word, that he had hitherto hved in the midst of voluptuousness and the 
profusion of all things. But flexibility was the characteristic that chiefly 
distinguished Alcibiades. Cameleon hke, he would assume all shapes and 
colours, to win the favour of those among whom he resided. He 1mmedi- 
ately assumed their manners, and adapted himself to their taste, as if they 
had been natural in him ; and though he mwardly had an aversion to them, 
he could however cover his disgust with an easy, simple, and unconstrained 
air. W41th some he had all the graces and vivacity of the gayest youth, and 
with others all the gravity of old age. In Sparta, he was labonous, frugal, 
and austere ; in Ionia, enjoyment, idleness, and pleasure, made up his whole 
life ; in Thrace, he was always on horseback or carousing ; and when he re- 
sided with Tissaphernes the satrap, he exceeded all the magnificence of the 
Persians in luxury and profusion. 

But he was not barely satisfied with gaining the esteem of the Lacede- 
monians. He insinuated himself so far into the affection of ‘Timama, the 
wife of king Agis, that he had a son by her, who, in public, went by the 
name of Leotychides , though his mother, in private, and among her women 
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and female friends, did not blush to call him Alcibiades ; so violent was her 

assion for that Atheman. Agis was informed of this intrigue, and there- 
hs refused to own Leotychides for his son ; for which reason he was after- 
wards excluded the throne. 


SECTION XI. 
DESCRIPTION OF SYRACUSE. 


As the siege of Syracuse is one of the most considerable in the Grecian his- 
tory, the particular circumstances of which I thought proper to relate for 
that reason ; in order to give my readers an idea of the manner of besi 

by the ancients, I judge it aang before I enter into that detail, to give 
the reader a description and plan of the city of Syracuse ; 1n which he will 
also find the different fortifications, both of the Athenians and Syracusans, 
mentioned in this siege. 

(1)Syracuse stood on the eastern coast of Sicily. Its vast extent,its ad- 
vantageous situation, the conveniency of 1ts double harbour, its fortifications 
built with the utmost care and labour, and the multitude and wealth of 1ts 
inhabitants, made it one of the greatest, the most beautiful, and most 
powerful among the Grecian cities. (2)We are told its air was so pure and 
serene, that there was no day in the year, how cloudy soever it might be, 
in which the sun did not display its beams. 

Sie was built by Archias the Corinthian, a year after Naxos and Megara 
had been founded on the same coast. 

When the Athenians besieged this city, it was divided into three parts, 
viz the Island, Achradina, and Tyche. Thucydides mentions only these 
phe divisions Two more, viz. Neapolis and Epipole, were afterwards 
added. 

The Istanp, situated to the south, was called Nijcor, eee) signifying, 
in Greek, an island, but prononunced according to the Doric dialect ; and 
Ortyga. It was joined to the continent by a bridge. (4)It was in this 
island that the Syracusans afterwards built.the citadel, and the palace for 
their kings. This quarter or division of the city was of very great :mport- 
ance, because it might render those who had possessed it, master of the two 
ports which surrounded it. It was for this reason the Romans, when they 
took Syracuse, would not suffer any Syracusans to inhabit the island. 

(5)There was in this island a very famous spring, called Arethusa. The 
ancients or rather the poets, from reasons which have not the least shadow 
of probability, supposed that Alpheus, a river of Elis 1n Peloponnesus, 
rolled its waters either through or under the waves of the sea, without ever 

with them, as far as the spring or fountain of Arethusa. It was this 
fiction which gave occasion to the following lines of Virgil: 


Extremum hunc, Arethusa, mih: concede laborem. 
“ic tibi, cum fluctus subter labere Sicanos, 
Doris amara suani von iptermusceat undam. 





Vire. Eclog 10. 


Thy sacred succour, Arethusa, bring, 
To crown my labour; ’tis the last I sing -—-— 
So may thy silver streams beneath the tide, 

» UWanmaux'd with briny seas, securely glide. 


DrYDEN. 


AcHRADINA, situated entirely on the sea-side, towards the east, was the 
most spacious, the most beautiful, and best fortified quarter of the city. 
Tycue, so called from the temple of fortune, tTéx7, which embellished that 


di) Cic. Verr. 6 n. 117.—119. 
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of the city, extended along Achradina westward from the north towardn 
the south, and was very well inhabited. It had a famous gate called Hexa- 
pylum, which led into the country, and was situated on the north of the city. 

Errro.i was a hill without the city, which it commanded. It was situ- 
ated between Hexapylum and the point of Euryelus, towards the north an¢ 
west. It was exceedingly steep in several places, and for that reason of very 
difficult access. At the time of the siege in question, it was not surrounded 
with walls ; and the Syracusans defended it with a body of troops, against 
the attacks of the enemy: Euryelus was the pass or entrance which led to 
ah eae On the same hill of Epipole was a fort called Labdalon, or Lab- 

um. 

Jt was not till long after (under Dionysius the tyrant) that Epipole was 
surrounded with walls, and inclosed within the city, of which it formed a 
fifth part, but was thinly inhabited. A fourth division had been added be- 
fore, called Nrgapouis, that 1s, the New City, which covered Tyche. 

(1)The river Anapus ran at almost half al e distance from the city. 
The space between them was a large and beaut plain, terminated by two 
fens, the one called Syraco, whence the city was named, and the other Ly- 
simelia. This river emptied itself into the great harbour. Near its mouth, 
southward, was a kind of castle called Olympia, from the temple of Jupiter 
Olympuus standing there, and in which were great riches. It was five hun-~ 
dred paces from the city. 

Syracuse had two harbours, very near one another, and separated only by 
the asle, viz. the great harbour, and the small one, called baw Laccus. 
According to the (2) description which the Roman orator gives of them, both 
were surrounded with the buildings of the city. 

The great harbour was a little above (3) five thousand paces or two leagues 
in circumference. It had a gulf called Dascon. The entrance of this port 
was but five hundred paces wide. It was formed on one side by the poimt 
of the island Ortygia; and on the other, by the httle island and cape of 
Plemmyrium, which was commanded by a fort or castle of the same name. 

Above Achradina was a third port, called the harbour of Trogilus. 


SECTION XII. 


NICIAS, AFTER SOME ENGAGEMENTS, BESIEGES SYRACUSE, &c. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 


Ar the end of the summer,(4) news was brought to Nicias that the Syra- 
cusans, having resumed courage, intended to march against him. Already 
their cavalry advanced with an air of insolence to attack him even in his camp; 
and asked him with a loud laugh, whether he was come into Sicily to settle 
in Catana. These severe reproaches roused him a little, so that he resolved 
to sail for Syracuse. The enterprise was bold and dangerous. Nhacias could 
not, without running the utmost hazard, attempt to land in presence of an 
enemy who waited for hrm with the L garage resolution, and would not fail 
to charge him, the instant he should offer to make a descent. Nor was it 
safer for him to march his troops by land, because, as he had no cavalry, that 
of the Syracusans, which was very numerous, upon the first advice they 
should have of their march, would fall upon him, and overpower him by the 
superiority of forces. 

To extricate himself from this perplexity, and to be able to seize without 
opposition upon an advantageous post, which a Syracusan exile had disco- 
vered to him, Nicias had recourse to stratagem. He caused a false piece of 
news to be given to the enemy, viz. that by means of a conspiracy, which was 


(1) Plut in Dionys Vit. p 970. (2) Portus habet prope 
in edificatione aspectuque urbis inclusos.—Cic Verr.6 n 117. 
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to take effect on a certain day, they might seize on his camp, and possess 
themselves of all the arms and baggage. The Syracusans, on this promise, 
marched towards Catana, and pitched their camp near Leontium. he mo- 
ment the Athenians had advice of this, they embarked with all their troops 
and ammunition ; and in the evening steered for Syracuse. They arrived 
by day-break in the great harbour ; landed near Olympia, 1n the place which 
had been pointed out to them, and there fortified themeelves. he enemy 
hnding themselves shamefully over-reached, returned unmediately to Syra- 
cuse, and, in the greatest rage, drew up in battle-array, come days after, 
before the walls of the city. Nicias marched out of the trenches, and a 
battle was fought. Victory was a long time doubtful, but a very heavy 
shower of rain accompanied with thunder and lightning, coming unexpect- 
edly, the Syracusans, who were unexperienced, and the greatest part of them 
having never carried arms before, were frightened at the tempest, whilst 
their enemies laughed at 1t as the mere effect of the season; and regarded 
nothing but the enemy, who were much more to be dreaded than the storm. 
The Syracusans, after making a long and vigorous resistance, were forced to 
give way. The Athenians could not pursue them far, because their horse, 
which was still in a body, and had not been defeated, covered their retreat. 
The Syracusans retreated in good order into the city, after having thrown a 
body of troops into the temple of Olympia, to provers its being plundered. 

This temple stood pretty near the camp of the Athenians, who were very 
desirous of taking 1t, because 1t abounded with gold and silver offerings, 
sbich the piety of kings and nations had consecrated Nicias having de- 
layed sending troops to seize it, lost the opportunity, and gave the Syracu- 
sans time to throw into 1t, as was before observed, a detachment to defend 
it {t was thought he did this on purpose, and out of reverence to the gods ; 
because, had the soldiers plundered this temple, the public would not have 
reaped any benefit by 1t, and himself only had been accused of the sacrilege. 

After the battle, the Athenians, who were not yet in a condition to attack 
Syracuse, retired with their fleet to Naxos and Catana to winter there, with 
a design to return in the beginning of the next spring, and lay siege to the 
city. To do this they wanted money, provisions, and particularly horse, of 
which they were absolutely destitute. The Athenians depended upon ob- 
taining part of these succours from the eo of Sicily, who they supposed 
would join them the instant they should hear of their victory ; and at the 
same time they sent an express to Athens, to solicit the hke aid. They also 
addressed the Carthaginians for their alliance ; and sent deputies to some 
cities of Italy, situated on the coast of the Tuscan sea, which had promised 
to assist them. 

The Syracusans were far from desponding. Hermocrates, who, of all their 
leaders, was most distinguished for his valour, his judgment, and experience, 
represented to them, in order to raise their hopes, that they had not been 
wanting in courage, but in conduct; that the enemy, though very brave, 
owed their victory to their good fortune rather than to their merit ; that the 
having a multitude of lenders (they were fifteen in number), from which 
confusion and disobedience are inseparable, had done them prejudice ; that 
it would be absolutely necessary for them to choose experienced generals, to 
hLeep the rest in their duty, and exercise their forces continually during the 
winter season. This advice being followed, Hermocrates and two more were 
elected generals ; after which they sent deputies to Corinth and Lacedwmon 
to renew the alliance, and at the same time to engage them to make a diver- 
b10n, 1n order to oblige, if possible, the Athenians to recall their troops out 
of Sicily, or at least to prevent their sending a reinforcement thither. The 
foitifying of Syracuse was the chief object of their care. Accordingly they 
took into the city, by a wall, all the tract of land towards Epipole, from the 
northern extremity of Tyche descending westward towards the quarter or 
division of the city, called afterwards Neapolis, in order to remove the enemy 
to a greater distance, and to give them more trouble in ae their contra- 
vallation, by obliging them to give a larger extent to it. This part, in all 
probability, had been neglected, because it seemed to be sufficiently defended 
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by its rugged and steep situation. They also garrisonea Megara and Olym- 
pia, and drove stakes into all those parts of the sea shore, where the enemy 
might easily make a descent Hearing afterwards that the Athenians were 
at Naxos, they went and burnt the camp of Catana, and retired, after laying 
waste the country adjacent to it. ; ; acute 

(1)The ambassadors of Syracuse, being arrived among the Corinthians, 
asked succour of them, as having been their founders, which was immediately 
granted ; and at the same time they sent an embassy to the Lacedw#monians 
to invite them to declare 1n their favour. Alcibiades enforced their demand 
with all his credit and eloquence, which his resentment against Athens 1n- 
flamed prodigiously. He advised and exhorted the Lacedzmonians to ap- 
point Gylppus their general, and send him into Sicily, and at the same time 
to invade the Athenians, in order to make a powerful diversion. In the third 
place, he counselled them to fortify Decelia in Attica, which quite completed 
the ruin of the city of Athens, it not being able ever to recover that blow ; 
for by this fort, the Lacedzeemonians made themselves masters of the country, 
by whith the Athenians were deprived of their silver mines of Laurium and 
of the revenues of theisr lands ; nor could they be succoured by their neigh- 
pours: Decelia becoming the asylum of all the malcontents and partizans of 

arta. 

Pa) Nicias had received some succour from Athens. It-consisted of two 
hundred and fifty horsemen, whom the Athenians supposed would be fur- 
nished with horse 1n Sicily, the troops bringing only the furniture, and of 
forty horse-archers, with three hundred talents, that 1s, three hundred thoue 
sand French cro-vns.(3) Nuicias now began to prepare for action. He was 
accused of often letting slip opportunities, by his losing time in deliberating, 
arguing, and concerting measures ; however, when once he entered upon an 
action, he was as bold and vigorous in executing, as he before had been slow 
and timorous in undertaking, as he shewed on the present occasion. 

The Syracusans hearing that the Athemans had a reinforcement of caval- 
ry, and would soon march and lay siege to their city ; and knowing they 
could not possibly oy yaa it, or make a contravallation, unless they should 
possess themselves of the hill of Epipole, which commanded Syracuse, they 
resolved to guard the avenue to it, which was the only pass by which the 
enemy could get up to 1t, every other part being rugged and inaccessible. 
Marching, therefore, down into the meadow or plain, bordered by the river 
Anapus, and reviewing thew troops there, they appointed seven hundred 
foot, under the command of Diemilus, to guard that important post; and 
commanded them to repair to 1t, at the first signal which should be given for 
that purpose. But Nicias conducted his design with so much prudence, ex- 
pedition, and secrecy, that they had no time to do this. He sailed from 
Catana with all his fieet, without the enemy’s having the least suspicion of 
his design. Being arrived at the port of Trogilus near Leontium, which 19 
but a quarter of a league, six or seven furlongs, from Epipole, he put his 
land-furces on shore, after which he retired with his fieet to Thapsus, a small 
peninsula of Syracuse, the entrance to which he shut up with a staccado. 

The land-forces marched with the utmost expedition to seize on Epipola, 
by the pass of Euryelus, before the enemy, who were in the plains of Anapus 
at about a league’s distance, had the least notice of their arrival. At the 
first news of this, the seven hundred soldiers, under the command of Dio- 
milus, advanced forward in confusion, but were easily defeated ; and three 
hundred of them, with their leader, left dead in the field. The Athenians, 
after setting up a trophy, built a fort in Labdalon, on the summit of Epipo- 
lz, 1n order to secure their baggage and most valuable effects in it, whenever 
they should be forced to fight, or work at the contravallation. 

Soon after, the inhabitants of Egesta sent the Athenians three hundred 
horse, to which some of the Sicilian allies added a hundred more ; that, with 
the two hundred and fifty sent before by the Athenians, and who had fure 
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nicshed themselves with horses in Sicily, made a body of six hundred and 
fifty horse. 

The plan laid down by Nicias, in order for taking Syracuse, was, to sur- 
round all the city on the land side with a strong contravallation, in order to 
cut off all communication with the place from without, in hopes, no doubt, 
that his fleet would afterwards enable him to prevent the Syracusans from 
receiving any succours or provisions by sea. 

Having left a garrison in Labdalon, he came down from the hiH, advanced 
towards the northern extremity of Tyche, and halting there, he employed 
the whole army in throwing up a hne of contravallation, to shut up their ci- 
ty northward from Tyche, as far as Trogilus, situated on the sea-side. This 
work was carried on with such a rapidity as terrified the Syracusans. They 
thought it absolutely necessary to prevent the carrying on of the work, and 
accordingly made some sallies and attacks, but always with disadvantage, 
and even their cavalry was routed. The day after the action, the contra- 
vallation, northward, was continued by part of the army, during which the 
rest carried stones and other materials towards Trogilus in order to finish it. 

The besieged, by the advice of Hermocrates, thought it advisable not to 
venture a second battle with the Athenians, and only endeavoured to put a 
stop to their works, at least to render them useless, by running a line to cut 
that carried on by the Athenians. They imagined, that in case they should 
be suffered to complete their wall, it would be impossible for the Athenians to 
make any further progressin their work ; or that, should they endeavour to 
prevent it, 1t would suffice for the Syracusans to oppose them with a part of 
their forces, after having shut up such avenues as were most accessible, with 
strong palisades ; and that the Athenians, on the contrary, would be obliged 
to send for all their forces, and entirely abandon their works. 

Accordingly, they came out of their city, and working with inexpressible 
ardour, they began to raise a wall ; and, 1n order to carry 1t on with less mo- 
lestation, they covered it with strong palisades, and flanked it with wooden 
towers, at proper distances to defend it. The Athenians suffered the Syra- 
cusans to carry on their works undisturbed, because, had they marched only 
part of their troops against them, they would have been too weak; and if 
they had brought them all, they then must have been obliged to discontinue 
their works, which they were resolved not todo. The work being comple- 
ted, the Syracusans left a body of troops to defend the palisade and guard the 
wall, and then returned into the city. 

In the mean time the Athenians cut off the canals by which water was con- 
veyed into the city ; and observing the Syracusan soldiers who had been left 
to guard the wall, very neghgent in their duty ; some returning at nvon ei- 
ther into the city or their tents, and the rest not keeping a proper guard, 
they detached three hundred chosen soldiers, and some hght infantry, to at- 
tack this post ; during which the rest of the army marched towards the city, 
to prevent any succours from coming out of :t. rprganag | the three hun- 
dred soldiers having forced the palisade, pursued those who guarded it as 
far as the part of the city wall which covered Temenites; where pouring in 
indiscriminately with them, they were repulsed by the inhabitants with loss. 
The whole army afterwards demolished the wall, and pulled up the palisades 
of the entrenchments, and carried them off. 

After this sucess, whereby the Athenians were masters of the northern 
parts, they began the very next day astill more important work, and which 
would quite finish their inclosure of the city ; viz. to carry a wall from the 
hills of Ep:pole westward, through the plain and the fens as far as the great 
harbour. To prevent this, the beseiged beginning the same kind of work as 
they had carried on on the other side, ran a trench, lined with palisades, from 
the city through the fens, to prevent the Athenians from carrying their 
contravallations as far as the sea. But the latter, after finishing the first 
part of the wall on the hills of Epipole, resolved to attack this new work. 

For this purpose, they ordered their fleet to sail from Thapsus to the great 
harbour of Syracuse, it having continued in that road hitherto ; and the be- 
wteged had always the sea open to them, by which the besiegers were obliged 
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to get their provisions from Thapsus by land. The Athenians came down 
therefore from Epipole into the plain, before day-break ; when throwing 
planks and beams into that part where the fen was only shmy and more firm 
than in other places, they immediately carried the greatest part of the fossé 
lined with pahsades, and then the rest, after having beaten the Syracusans, 
who gave wey and retired ; such as were on the right towards the city, and 
the rest towards the river. Three hundred chosen Athenians having attempted 
to cut off the passage of the latter, flew towards the bridge; but the enemy's 
cav the greatest part of which were drawn up 1n battle, repulsed them ; 
and afterwards charged the right wing, of the Athenians, and put the first 
battalon into disorder. Lamachus perceiving this from the left wing 
where he commanded ran thither with the Argives and some archers; but 
having passed a trench and being abandoned by his soldiers, he was killed, 
with five or six who followed him. The enemy immediately passed the river, 
and seeing the rest of the army come up, they retired. 

At the same time their mght wing which had returned towards the city, 
resumed courage from this success, and drew up in order of battle before the 
Athenians; after having detached some troops to attack the fort on the hills 
of Epipolz, which served as a magazine to the enemy, and was thought to be 
unguarded. They forced an entrenchment that covered the fort, but Nicias 
saved it. He was sick in this fort, and at that time in his bed, with only his 
domestics about him. Animated by the danger, and the presence of the ene- 
my, he struggles with his indisposition, rises up and commands his servants 
immediately to set fire to all the timber lying between the intrenchment and 
the fort for the military engines, and to the engines themselves. The unex- 
pected conflagration stopped the Syracusans, saved Nicias, the fort, and all 
the rich effects of the Athenians, who made haste to the relief of that general. 
At the same time, the fleet was seen sailing into the great harbour according 
to the orders given for that purpose. The Syracusans having perceived this 
from the hill, and fearing they should be attacked from behind, and overpow- 
ered by the land forces, they retired, and returned to the city with all their 
force ; now no es ie expecting, after having lost their fossé hned with pali- 
sades, that it would be possible for them to prevent the enemy from carying 
on the contravallation as far as the sea. 

In the mean time the Athenians, who had contented themselves with build- 
ing a single wall on the hills of Epipole, and through such places as were 
eraggy, and of difficult access, being come down into the plain, hagas to build, 
at the foot of the hills, a double wall, intending to carry it as far as the sea; 
viz. a wall of contravallation against the besieged, and another of circum- 
vallation against those Syracusan troops which were out of the city, and such 
alhes as might come to its aid. 

From thenceforth Nicias, who was now sole general, conceived great hopes, 
for several cities of Sicily, which hitherto had not declared for either side, 
came and joined him ; and there arrived from all quarters vessels laden with 
SA ara for his army, all parties being eager to go over to him, because he 

ad acquired the superiomty, and being exceedingly succesful 1n all his un- 
dertakings. The Syracusans, see themselves blocked up both by sea and 
land, and losing all hopes of being able to defend their city any longer, alrea- 
dy proposed an accommodation Gylippus, who was coming fiom Lacedsr- 
mon to their assistance, having heard, in his passage, the extremity to which 
they were reduced, and looking upon the whole island as lost, saled forward 
nevertheless ; not in the view of defending Sicily, but only to preserve to the 
nations of Italy such cities as were subject to them in that island, if it were 
not too late, and if this could be done. For fame had declared, 1n all places, 
that the Athenians had already possessed themselves of the whole island ; 
and were headed by a general, whose wisdom and good fortune rendered him 
invinmble. Nicias himself now, poniat to his natural disposition, confidi 
in his own strength, and elate from his success, persuaded also by the 
secret advices which were brought him daily from Syracuse, and the mes 
sengers who were sent to him, that the city would immediately capitulate, 
did not regard Gylippus’ approach, and in consequence took no precautions 
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to prevent his landing, especially when he heard that he brought but very 
few vessels ; terming him a trifling pirate, not worthy, in any manner his 
notice. But a general ought to be extremely careful not to abate his cares 
and vigilance upon account of success, because the least negligence may ruin 
every thing. Fiad Nicias sent the smallest detachment to ones: pet held tal 
landing, he would have taken Syracuse, and the whole affair had been ended. 


SECTION XIII. 


THE SYRACUSANS RESOLVE TO CAPITULATE BUT GYLIPPUS’ ARRIVAL 
CHANGES THE FACE OF-AFFAIRS &c. 


NINETEENTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 


Tue fortifications of the Athenians were now almost completed(1); and 
they had drawn a double wall, near half a league in length, along the 
plain and the fens towards the great port, and had almost reached it. ‘There 
now remained, on the side towards Trogilus, only a small part of the wall te 
be finished. The Syracusans were therefore on the brink of ruin, and had no 
hopes left, as they were no longer able to defend themselves, and did not ex- 
pect any succours. For this reason they resolved to surrender. Accordingly 
a council was held to settle articles of capitulation, 1n order to present them 
to Nicias ; and several were of opinion, that 1t would be proper to capitulate 
soon, before the city should be entirely invested. 

It was at that very instant, and at the most critical juncture, that an offi- 
ser, Gongylus by name, arrived from Corinth on board a ship with three ben- 
ches of oars. At hisarrival, all the citizens flocked roundhim. He inform- 
ed them, that Gylippus would be with them immediately, and was followed 
by a great many other galleys, which came totheir aid. The Syracusans 
astonished or rather stupified, as it were, with this news, could scarce believe 
what they heard. Whauist they were thus fluctuating and in doubt a courier 
arrived from Gylippus to inform them of his approach, and order them to 
march out all their troops to meet him. He himself, after having taken a 
(2) fort in his way, marched 1n battle-array directly for Epipole ; and ascen- 
ding by Euryelus, as the Athenians had done, he prepared to attack them from 
without, whilst the 8 usans should charge them, on their side, with the 
forces of Syracuse and his. The Athenians exceedingly surprised by his arrival, 
drew up hastily, and without order, under the walls. W 21th regard to himself, 
laying down his arms when he approached, he sent word by a herald, that he 
would allow the Athenians five days to leave Sicily. Nuicias did not conde- 
scend to make the least answer to this proposal, and some of his soldiers 
bursting out a-laughing, asked the herald, ether the presence of a La- 
** cedesmonian privateer, and a trifling wand, could make any change 1n the 
“ present state of the city °” Both sides therefore prepared for battle. 

Gylippus stormed the fort of Labdalon, and cut to pieces all that were 
found init. The same day an Athenian galley was taken, as 1t sailed into 
the harbour. The besieged afterwards drew a wall from the city, towards 
Epipolz, in order to cut, about the extremity of it, the single wall of the 
Athenians, and to deprive them of all communication with the troops, posted 
in the intrenchments which surrounded the city onthe north mde towards 
Tyche and Trogilus. The Athenians, after having finished the wall, which 
extended as far as the sea towards the great harbour, were returned to the 
hills. Gylippus perceiving, im the single wall which the Athemans had built 
on the hills of Epipole, a part that was weaker and lower than the rest, 
marched thither 1n the night with his troops ; but being discovered by the 
Athenians, who were encamped without, he was forced to retire, upon seeing 
them advance directly towards him. They raised the wall higher, and them- 
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selves undertook the guard of it ; after having fixed their allies in the seve- 
ral s of the remainder of the intrenchment. 
1c1as, on the other side, thought proper to fortify the cape of Plemmyrium, 
which by its running into the sea, straitened the mouth of the great harbour; 
and his design thereby was to procure provisions, and all other things he 
might want the more easily ; because the Athenians, by possessing them- 
selves of that post, drew near the httle port, wherein lay the chief naval force 
of the Syracusans, and were the better able to observe their various motions 
and that besides, by having the sea open, they would not be forced to have 
all their provisions from the bottom of the great harbour, as at must have 
been should the enemy, by seizing on the mouth of it, oblige them to keep 
close 1n the harbour, in the manner they then did. For Nicias, from the ar- 
rival of Gylippus, had no hopes left, but from the side next the sea. Sending 
therefore his fleet, and part of his troops thither, he built three forts, by 
which the ships were enabled to he at anchor ; he also secured there a great 
part of the baggage and ammunition. It was then that the troops on board 
the fleet suffered very much ; for, as they were obliged to go a great way to 
fetch wood and water, they were surrounded by the enemy's horse, the third 
art of which were posted at Olympia, to prevent the garrison of Plemmyrium 
feow sallying, and were masters of the open country. Advice being brought 
to Nicias, that the Corinthian fleet was advancing he sent twenty galleys a- 
gainst it, ordering them to observe the enemy towards Locris, Rhegium, and 
the rest of the avenues of Sicily, 

In the mean time Gylippus employing those very stones which the Atheni- 
ans had got together for their use, went on with the wall which the Syracu- 
sans had begun to carry through Epipole ; and drew up daily in battle-array 
before 1t, as did the Athenians. hen he saw 1t was a proper time for en- 
gaging, he began the battle in the spot lying between the two walls. The 
narrow ness of 1t having rendered his cavalry and archers useless, he came off 
with loss, and the Athenians set up atrophy. Gylippus, to reanimate his 
soldiers, by doing them justice, had the courage to reproach himself for the 
ill success they had met with, and to declare publicly that he, not they, had 
occasioned the late defeat ; because he had made them fight in too narrow a 
spot of ground. However, he promised to give them soon an opportunity of 
recovering both their honour and his; and accordingly, the very next day, 
he Jed them against the enemy, after having exhorted them, in the strongest 
terms, to behave 1n a manner worthy of their ancient glory. WNicias percei- 
ing that though he should not desire to come to a battle, it would however 
be absolutely necessary for him to prevent the enemy from extending their 
ine beyond the contravallation, to which they were already very near, be- 
cause otherwise this would be granting them a certain victory, he therefore 
marched against the Syracusans. Gylippus brought up his troops beyond that 
place where the walls terminated on both sides, in order that he might leave 
the more room to extend his battle: when charging the enemy’s left wing 
with his horse, he put it to flght, and soon after defeated the mght. We 
have here an instance of what the experience and abilities of a great captain 
are capable of producing ; for Gylippus, with the same men, the same arms, 
the same horses and the same ground, by only changing his order of battle, 
defeated the Athenians, and beat them quite to their camp. The following 
night, the victors carried on their wall beyond the contravallation of the Athe- 
aa and thereby deprived them of all hopes of being ever able to surround 
them. 

(1)After this success, the Syracusans, to whose aid the Corinthian fleet was 
arrived, unperceived by that of the Athemans, resumed courage, armed seve- 
ral galleys, and marching into the plains with their cavalry and other forces, 
took a great number of prisoners. They sent deputies to Lacedemonia and 
Corinth, to desire a reinforcement ; Gylippus went in person to all the cities 
in Sicily, to solicit them to yoin him, and brought over the greatest part of 
them, who accordingly sent him powerful succours, Nicias finding his troops 
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lessen, and those of the enemy increase daily, began to be discouraged ; and 
not only sent expresses to the Athenians, to acquaint them with the situation 
of affairs, but hhewise wrote to them in the strongest teams 1 repeat his 
whole letter, both as it gives a clear and exact account of the state of things 
at that time in Syracuse, and may serve as a model for such kind of rela- 
tions. 

‘© Ath nians, I have already informed you, by several expresses, of what 
<< passed here: but 1t 15 necesary you should know the present situation of 
‘* affaars, that you may resolve accordingly. After we had been victorious in 
“ several engagements, and almost completed our contravallation, Gylippus 
“ arrived in Syracuse with a body of Lacedzemoman and Sicilian troops , and, 
“ having been defeated the first tame, he was victorious the second, by means 
“¢ of his cavalry and archers. We arein consequence shut up in our intrench- 
““ ments, without daring to make any attempt, or complete our works, thi ough 
“‘ the superiority of the enemy’s forces, for part of our soldiers are em) loyed 
“* in guarding our forts and consequently we have not an opportunity of em- 
“ ploying all our foices 1n battle. Besides, as the Syracusans have cut our 
“lines, by a wall, in that part where they were not complete, 1t will no longer 
‘© be possible for us to invest the city, unless we should force their intrench- 
“< ments; so that, instead of besieging, we ourselves are besieged, and dare 
‘*“ not stir out for fear of their horse. 

“< Not content, with thece advantages, they are bringing new succours from 
“ Peloponnesus, and have sent Gylippus to force all] the neutral cities of S:- 
“ aly to declare for them; and the rest to furnish them with men and ships, 
“to attack us both by sea and land, I say by sea, which though very surpris- 
“ing, is however but too true For our fleet, which before was considerable 
‘* from the good condition of the galleys and mariners, is uow very defhcient 
*< in those very circumstances, and prodigiously weakened. 

“ Our galleys leak every where , because we cannot draw them on shore 
*€ to careen them for fear, lest those of the enemy, which are more numerous, 
“and in better condition than ours should attack us on a sudden, which 
“they seem to threaten every moment. Besides, we are unde: a necessity 
“‘ of sending many backwards and forwards to guard the convoys which we 
“‘are forced to fetch from a great distance, and bring along in sight of the 
** enemy; so that should we be ever so little neghgent in this point, our 
“* army would be starved. 

““ With regard to the ship’s crews, they decrease sensibly every day ; for 
** as great numbers of them disperse to mauraud, or to fetch wood and water, 
** they are often cut to pieces by the enemy’s hurse. Our slaves allured by 
“* the neighbourhood of the enemy’s camp, deseit very fast toit. The fo- 
“** reigners which we forced into the service, dimimsh daily , and such as have 
“* been raised with money, who came for plunde: rather than fighting, finding 
““ themselves baulked, go over to the enemy, who aie so near us, or else hide 
“ themselves in Sicily, which they may easily do in so large anisland <A 
““ great number of citizens, though long used to and well skilled in work.ng of 
“ships, by bribing the captains, put others in their room, who are wholly 1n- 
“* experienced, and incapable of serving, and by that means have quite sub- 
“* verted all discipline. 1 am now wiiting to men perfectly well versed in 
*‘ naval affairs; and who aie very sensible, that, when orde: is neglected, 
“ every thing grows worse and worse, and a fleet must inevitably be ruined 

“* But the most unhappy circumstance 1s, that though I am geneialissimo, 
“« T cannot put a stop to these disorders For, Athenians, you aie very sen- 
“* sible, that such 1s your disposition, that you do not easily bruok restraint , 
‘* besides, I do not know where to turnish myself with seamen, whilst the ene- 
‘“my get numbers from all quarters It 1s not in the power ot om Sicillan 
“‘ allies to aid us, and should the cities of Italy, from whence we have our 
** provisions, hearing the extremity to which we are reduced, and your not 
** taking the least care to send us any succour, join the Syracusans, we are 
** undone and the enemy will have no occasion to fight us 

“* I could write of things which would be more agreable, but of none that 
ee eoule be more advantageous to you, nor which could give you 4 more just 
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“idea of the subjects on which you are to deliberate. I am sensible that you 
““love to have such advices only sent you as are pleasing , but then J know, 
*‘ on the other side, that when affairs turn out otherwise than you expected and 
“<< hoped for, you aceuse those who deceived you ; which induced me to give 
“‘ you a sincere and genuine account of things, without concealing a single 
© circumstance. By the way, I am to inform you, that no complaints can be 
“< justly made, either against the officers or common soldiers, both having 
*« done their duty very well. 

*« But now that the Sicilians join all their forces against us, and expect a 
*“ new army from Peloponnesus, you may lay this down as a foundation for 
** your deliberations, that your present troops are not sufficient, and there- 
“‘ fore we either must be recalled, or else a land and naval force, equal to the 
*¢ first, must be sent us, with money in pooper aon: You must also think ot 
“‘ appointing a person to succeed me, it being impossible for me, through m 
““nephritic disorder, to sustain any longer the weight of the command. 

“‘ imagine that I deserve this favour at your hands, on account of the ser- 
“* vices I have done you, in the several commands conferred upon me, so long 
““as my health would permit me to act 

“To conclude ; whatever resolution you may come to, the request I have 
“to make 1s, that you would execute it speedily, and 1n the very beginning: 
“of the spring ‘The succours which our enemies meet with 1n Sicily are all 
“ready; but those which they expect from Peloponnesus may be longer in 
“coming However, fix this in your minds, that if you do not exert your- 
‘selves, the Lacedzmonians will not fail, as they have already done, to be 
*‘ beforehand with you.” ; 

The Athenians were strongly affected with this letter, which made as great 
an impression on them as Nicias expected However, they did not think 
proper, to appoint him a successor, and only nominated two officers who 
were under him, viz Menander and Euthydemus, to assist him till other ge- 
nerals should be sent. Eurymedon and Demosthenes were chosen to succeed 
Lamachus and Alcibiades. The tormer set out immediately with ten gal- 
leys, and some money,(1) about the winter solstice, to assure Nicias that a 
speedy succour should be sent him, during which, the latter was raising 
troops and contributions, in order to set sail early 1n the spring 

(2)The Lacedzemonians, on the other side being supported by the Corin- 
thians, were very industrious 1n preparing reinforcements to send into Sicily, 
and to enter Attica, in order to keep the Athenian fleet from sailing to that 
island Accordingty they entered Attica early, under the command of king 
Agis, and after having laid waste the country, they fortified Decelia; hav- 
ing divided the work among all the forces to make the greater dispatch 
This post 1s about an hundred and twenty furlongs from Athens, that 1s, a- 
bout six French leagues, and the same distance from Boeotia Alcibiades 
was perpetually soliciting the Lacedzsemonians, and could not be easy, till he 
had prevailed with them to begin that work. This annoyed the Athenians 
most of all: for hitherto the enemy retiring, after they had laid waste the 
Athenian territories, the latter were unmolested all the rest of the year ; 
but from the fortifying of Decelia, the garrison left in 1t were continually 
making incursions, and alarming the Athenians, Athens being now become 
a kind of frontier town ; for, 1n the day-time a guard was mounted at all the 
gates, and in the night, all the citizens were either on the walls, or under 
arms Such vessels as brought provisions from the island of Euboea, and 
which before had a much shorter passage by Decelia, were forced to go round 
about, in order to double the cape of Sunium, by which means provisions, 
as well as goods imported, grew much dearer. To heighten the calamity, up- 
wards of twenty thousand slaves, the greatest part of whom were artificers, 
went over to the enemy, to fly from the extreme mise1y with which the city 
was afflicted The cattle of all kinds died. Most of the horses were lumed, 
being continually upon guard, or upon parties. Every thing being laid waste 
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in this manner, and the Athenians enjoying no longer the revenues which 
arose from the produce of their lands, there was a prodigious scarcity of 
money , so that they were forced to take the twentieth part of all the 1m- 
ports, to supply their usual subsidies. 

(1)In the mean time Gylippus, who had made the tour of Sicily, returned 

with as many men as he co raise in the whole island, and prevailed with 
the Syracusans to fit out the strongest fleet in their power, and to hazard a 
battle at sea, upon the presumption that the success would answer the great- 
ness of the enterprise. This advice was strongly enforced by Hermocrates, 
who exhorted the Syracusans not to abandon to their enemies the empire of 
the seas. He observed, that the Athenians themselves had not received it 
from their ancestors, nor been always possessed of 1t; that the Persian war 
had in a manner forced them into the knowledge of naval affairs, notwith- 
standing two great obstacles, their disposition, and the situation of the city, 
which stood at a considerable distance from the sea: that they had made 
themselves formidable to other nations, not so much by their real strength, 
as by their courage and intrepidity - that they ought to take an example from 
the Athenians ; and since they had to do with enemies who were so enterp1i- 
sing, it was fit they should be equally daring. 
This advice was approved, and accordingly a large fleet was equipped Gy- 
lippus led out all his land-forces 1n the mght-time, to attack the forts of 
Plemanyenin Thitty-five galleys of Syracuse, which were in the great 
harbour, and forty-five in the lesser, where was an arsenal for ships, were 
ordered to advance towards Plemmyrium, to amaze the Athenians, who would 
see themselves attacked both by sea and land at the same time The Athe- 
nians, at this news, went on board also , and with twenty-five ships, sailed 
to fight the thirty-five Sy:acusan vessels which were sailing out against them 
from the great harbour , and opposed thirty-five mone to the forty-five of the 
enemy which were come out of the httle port A sharp engagement was 
fought at the mouth of the great harbour , one party endeavouring to foice 
their way into it, and the other to keep them out. 

Those who defended the forts of Plemmyrium, having flocked to the shore 
to view the battle, Gylippus attacked the forts unexpectedly by day-break ; 
and having carried the greatest of them by storm, the soldiers who defended 
the other two were so terrified, that they abandoned them ina moment. Af- 
tei. this advantage the Syracusans sustained a considerable loss, for such of 
their vessels da fought at the entrance of the harbour, after having forced 
the Athenians, ran feul of one another, as they entered 1t 1n disorder , and 
by this means shifted the victory to their enemies, who were not contented 
with pursuing, but also gave chase to those who were victorious 1n the great 
harbour. Eleven Syracusan galleys were sunk, and great numbers of the 
sailors in them killed. ‘Three were taken , but the Athemans hkewise lost 
three ; and after towing off those of the enemy, they raised a trophy in a 
little island lying before Plemmyrium, and retired to the centre of then 
camp 

The Syracusans also raised three sacl Has for their taking of the thice 
forts , and after razing one of the smaller, they repaired the fortifications 
of the other two, and put gairisonsinto them Several Athemans had been 
either killed or made prisone13 there , and great sums of money were taker , 
the property of the public, as well as of merchants and captains Of galleys, 
besides a large quantity of ammunition: this being a kind of magazine tor 
the whole army They hkewise lost the stores and rigging of forty galleys, 
with three ships that layin the dock But a more considerable circumstance 
was, Gylippus thereby prevented Nicias from getting provisions and ammu- 
nition so easily , for, whilst the latter was possessed of Plemmyrium, they 
procured these securely and expeditiously ; whereas, after their being dis- 
possessed of it, it was equally difhcult and hazardous, because they could 
not bring in any thing without fighting, the enemy lying at anchor just off 
then fuit. Thus the Athenians could have no provisions but from the point 
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of their swords; which dispirited the soldiers very much, and threw the whole 
army into consternation 

(1)There afterwards was a little skirmish in defending a staccado, whieh 
the inhabitants had made in the sea, at the entrance of the old harbour, to 
secure the shipping The Athemans having raised towers and parapets on a 
large ship, made it advance as near as possible to the staceado, 1n order that 
it mght serve as a bulwark to some ships which carried malitary engines, 
with which they drew up stakes by the help of pullies and ropes, exclusive 
of those which the divers sawed in two, the besieged defending themselves 
with their harbour, and the enemies with their tower. Such stakes as had 
been driven in, level with the surface of the water, 1n order to strand those 
vessels that should come near them, were the hardest to force away The 
divers also bribed the enemy, and most of the stakes were torn up; but then 
others were immediately diiven in their places The utmost efforts were 
used on both sides, 1n the attack as well as the defence ° 

(2)One circumstance which the besieged considered of the greatest impor- 
tance, was to attempt a second engagement both by sea and land, before the 
fleet, and other succours sent by the Athenians, should arrive. They had 
concerted fresh measures for a battle at sea, by improving from the errors 
they had committed 1n the last engagement ‘The change made in the gal- 
leys was, their prows were now shorter, and at the same time stronger and 
more solid than before. For this purpose they fixed great pieces of trmber, 
projecting forward on each side of the prows; and to these pieces they joined 
beams by way of props. ‘These beams extended to the length of 51x cubits on 
each side of the vessel, both within and without. By this they hoped te 
gain the advantage over the galleys of the Athenians, which did not dare, 
because of the weakness of their prows, to attack an enemy 1n front, but 
only in flank , not to mention, that should the battle be fought in the har- 
bour, they would not have room to spread themselves, nor to pass between 
two galleys in which lay their greatest art, nor to tack about after they 
should have been repulsed, in orde: to return to the charge , whereas the Sy- 
racusans, by their being masters of the whole extent of that harbour, would 
have all these advantages, and might reciprocally assist one another. On 
these circumstances the latter founded their hopes of victory. 

Gylippus, therefore, first drew all the infantry out of the camp, and ad- 
vanced towards that part of the contravallation of the Athenians which 
faced the city: whilst the troops of Olympia maiched towards the other, and 
their galleys set sail. 

Nicias was unwilling to venture a second battle, saying that as he expect- 
ed a fresh fleet every moment, and a great reinforcement under Demosthe- 
nes, 1t would betray the greatest want of judgment, should he, as his troops 
were inferior 1n number to those of the enemy, and already fatigued, hazard 
a battle without being forced to 1t. On the contrary, Menander and Euthy- 
demus, who had just before been appointed to share the command of Nicias 
till the arrival of Demosthenes, fired with ambition, and jealous of those ge- 
nerals, were eager to perform some great exploit, to bereave the one of his 
glory, and, if possible, eclipse that of the other. The pretence they alleged 
on this occasion was, the fame and reputation of Athens, and they asserted 
with so much vehemence, that 1t would be entirely destroyed, should they 
shun thesbattle, as the Syracusans offered 1t them, that they at last forced 
Nicias to a comphance. The Athenians had seventy-five galleys, and the 
Syracusans eighty. 

The first day the fleets continued 1n sight of each other in the great har-~ 
bour, without engaging , and only a few skirmishes passed, after which both 
parties retired , and it was just the same with the land-forees. ‘The Syra- 
cusans did not make the least motion the second day. Nicias, taking ad- 
vantage of this inactivity, caused the transports to draw up in a line, at 
bome distance from one another, 1n order that his galleys might retire behind 
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them in safety, in case he should be defeated On the morrow, the Syracu- 
sans came up sooner than usual, when a great part of the day was spent in 
skirmishing, after which they retired. ‘The Athenians did not suppose they 
would return, but imagined that fear had made them fly ; but having re- 
freshed themselves 1n great diligence, and returning on board their galleys 
they attacked the Athenians, who were far from expecting them. The lat- 
ter being now forced to return immediately on board their ships, they entered 
them in great disorder, so that they had not time to draw them up in a line 
of battle, and most of the sailors were fasting. Victory did not long conti- 
nue in suspense. The Athenians, after making a short and slight resistance, 
retired behind their line of transport ships. “ithe enemy pursued them thi- 
ther, and were stopped by the satl-yards of those ships, to which were fixed 
dolphins of lead,(1) which, being very heavy, had they fallen on the enemy’s 
galleys, would have sunk them at once The Athenians lost seven eys 
in this engagement, and a great number of soldiers were either killed or 
taken prisoners. 

(2)This loss threw Nicias into the utmost consternation. All the misfor- 
tunes he had met with, ever since the time he had first enjoyed the supreme 
command, came into his mind, and he was now involved 2n a greater than any 
of them by his complying with the advice of his colleagues. Whilst he was 
revolving these gloomy ideas, Demosthenes’ fleet was seen coming forward 
in great pomp, and with such an air as should fill the enemy with dread . 1t 
was now the day after the battle This fleet consisted of seventy-three gal- 
leys, on board of which were five thousand fighting men, and about three 
thousand archers, slingers, and bowmen All these galleys were richly 
trimmed ; their prows being adorned with shining streamers, manned with 
stout rowers, commanded by good officers, and echoing with the sound of 
clarions and trumpets. Demosthenes having affected an air of pomp and 
triumph, purposely to strike terror into the enemy. 

This gallant sight alarmed them indeed beyond expression. They did not 
see any end, or even the least suspension of their calamities: all they had 
hitherto done or suffered was as nothing, and their work was to begin again. 
What hopes could they entertain of being able to weary out the patience of 
the Athenians, since, though they had a camp entrenched in the middle of 
Attica, they were however able to send a second army intw Sicily as consi- 
derable as the former ; and their power, as well as their courage, seemed, 
notwithstanding all their losses, instead of diminishing, to increase daily ! 

Demosthenes, having made an exact inquiry into the state of things, 1ma- 
gined that 1t would not be pioper tor him to lose time as Nicias had done, 
who, having spread an unlversal terror at his first arrival, became afterwards 
the object of contempt, for his having wintered in Catana, instead of going 
directly to Syracuse , and had afterwards given a to an opportunity of 
throwing troops into 1t He flattered himself with the hopes, that he should 
be able to carry the city at the first attack, by taking advantage of the alarm 
which the news of his arrival would spread in every part of it, and by that 
means should immediately put an end to the war: otherwise he intended to 
raise the siege, and no longer, harass and lessen the troops by fighting bat- 
tles never decisive , nor quite exhaust the city of Athens, by employing 
its treasures in needless expenses. 

Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate resolution of Demosthenes, 
conjured him not to be so hasty, but to take time to weigh things deliberate- 
ly, that he might have no cause to repent of what he should do. He ob- 
served to him, that the enemy would be ruined by delays , that their provi- 
sions as well as money were entirely exhausted, that their alles weie going 
to abandon them ; that they must soon be reduced to such extremity, for 
want of provisions, as would force them to surrender, as they had before re- 
solved ; for there were certain persons 1n Syracuse who held a secret corre- 


(4) This engine, so violent was its motion, broke through a galley from the deck te 
the hold (2) Thucyd.). vn p. 518—518. Plut in Nic. p.537  Diod p. 141, 142, 
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spondence with Nicias, and exhorted him not to be impatient, because the 
Syracusans were tired with the war and with Gylippus ; and that should the 
necessity to which they were reduced be ever so little increased, they would 
surrender at discretion 

As Nicias did not explain himself clearly, and would not declare in ex- 
press terms, that sure and certain advices were sent him of whatever was 
transacted in the city, his remonstrances were considered as an effect of the 
timidity and slowness with which he had always been reproached. ‘‘ Such,” 
said they, ‘“‘are his usual protraction, delays, distrusts, and fearful precau- 
“tion, whereby he has deadened all the vivacity, and extinguished all the 
*‘ ardour of the troops, in not marching them :mmediately against the ene- 
“‘my; but, on the contrary, by deferring to attack them, till his own forces 
“‘ were weakened and despised.” This made the rest of the generals and all 
the officers come over to Demosthenes’ opinion, and Nicias himself was at last 
forced to acquiesce with it 

Demosthenes, after having attacked to no purpose the wall which cut the 
contravallation of the besiegers, confined himself to the attack of Epipole, 
from a supposition that, should hé once be master of it, the wall would be 
quite undefended He therefore took provisions for five days, with work- 
men, implements, and every thing necessary for him to defend that post after 
he should possess himself of 1t. As there was no going up to 1t m the day- 
time undiscovered, he marched thither in the night with all his forces, fol- 
lowed by Eurymedon and Menander, Nicias staying behind to guard the 
camp They went up by the way of Euryelus, as before, unperceived by 
the centinels ; attacked the first entrenchment, and stormed it, after kil- 
ling part of those who defended it Demosthenes, not satished with this 
advantage, to prevent the ardour of his soldiers from cooling, and not to de- 
lay the execution of his design, marches forward. During this interval, the 
forces of the city, sustained by Gylippus, march under arms out of the in- 
trenchments. Being seized with astonishment, which the darkness of the 
night increased, they were immediately repulsed and put to flight But as 
the Athenians advanced in disorder, to force whatever might resist their 
arms, lest the enemy might rally again, should time be allowed them to 
breathe, and recover from their surprise, they are stopt on a sudden by the 
Beeotians, who make a vigorous stand, and marching against the Athemans 
with their pikes presented, they repulse them with great shouts, and make a 
dreadful slaughter This spread an universal terror through the rest of the 
army. Those who filed, either force along such as were advancing to then 
assistance, or else, mistaking them for enemies, turn their arms against 
them. They now were all mixed indiscriminately, 1t being 1mpossible to dis- 
cover objects in the horrors of a night, which was not so gloomy as entirely 
to make objects imperceptible, nor yet hght enough to distinguish those 
which were seen. he Athenians sought for one another to no purpose and 
from their often asking the word, by which only they were able to know one 
another, a strange confusion of sounds was heard, which occasioned no little 
disorder , not to mention that they, by this means divulged the word to the 
enemy, and could not learn theirs, because, by their being together and in 
a body, they had no occasion to repeatit Inthe mean time, those who were 
pursued, threw themselves from the top of the rocks, and many were dash- 
ed to pieces by the fall; and as most of those who escaped, straggled from 
one another up and down the fields and woods, they were cut to pieces the 
next day by the enemy’s horse, who pursued them ‘Two thousand Athe- 
nians were slain in this engagement, and a great number of arms were taken; 
those who fled having thrown them away, that they might be the better able 
to escape over the precipices. 
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5 SECTION XIV. 


THE ATHENIANS AGAIN HAZARD A SEA FIGHT AND ARE DEFEATED. 
NICIAS AND DEMOSTHENES SENTENCED TO DIE, AND EXEQUTED. 


Tue Athenian generals,(1) after sustaining so great a loss, were in a prodi- 
gious dilemma, and did not know how to act in the present discouragement 
and despair of the troops, who died daily, either by the diseases of the au- 
tumn, or by the bad air of the fens near which they were encamped. Demos- 
thenes was of opinion that it would be proper for them to leave the country 
immediately, since they had been unsuccessful in so important an enterprise, 
especially as the season was not too far advanced for sailing, and that they 
had ships enough to force a passage, in case the enemy should dispute it 
with them. He declared, that 1t would be of much greater advantage tuo 
oblige the enemy to raise the blockade of Athens, than for them to continue 
that of Syracuse, by which they exhausted themselves to no purpose , that 
he was certain they would not be reinforced by a new army ; and that 
they could not hope to overcome the enemy with the weak one under their 
command. 

Nicias was sensible, that the arguments his colleague used were very just ; 
and he himself was of his opinion: but at the same time he was afraid, lest 
so public a confession of the weak condition to which they were reduced, and 
their resolution to leave Sicily, the report of which would certainly reach the 
enemy, should complete the ruin of their affairs, and perhaps make them 
unable to execute their resolution when they should attemptit Besides, they 
had some little hopes left that the besieged, being themselves reduced to great 
extremity by their absolute want of provisions and money, would at last be 1n- 
clined to surrender upon honourable terms. Thus, although he was in reality 
uncertain and wavering, he insinuated, that he did not care to quit Sicily, 
till the Athenians should have first sent orders for that purpose; and that 
otherwise they would be highly displeased: that as those who were to judge 
them, had not been eyewitnesses of the state of things, they would be of a 
different opinion, and, at the instigation of some orator, certainly condemn 
them. that most of those men who now exclaimed with the greatest vehe- 
mence against the difficulties they laboured under, would then change their 
note, and accuse them of having been bribed to raise the siege. that know- 
ing so well, as he did, the disposition and character of the Athenians, he 
chose to die gloriously by the enemy’s sword, rather than be ignominiously 
condemned by his fellow-citizens 

These reasons though they appeared very strong, were not yet able to con- 
vince Demosthenes , and it was still his opinion, that the only good choice 
they could make, would be to retire However, as he had been unsuccess-~ 
ful in his former opinion, he was afraid of insisting upon this; and he was 
the mere inclined to come into that of Nicias, from imagining, with many 
others, that this general might have some secret resource, as he was so firmly 
resolved to stay 

(2)Gyhppus, after having made the tour of Sicily, had brought a great bo- 
dy of troops with him. This new reinforcement terrified the Athenians ex- 
ceedingly, whose army diminished daily by sickness , and they now began to 
repent their not having raised the siege, especially as the besieged were pre- 
paring to attack them both by sea and land  SBesides, Nicias no longer op- 
posed this resolution, and only desired to have 1t kept secret. Orders were 
therefore given, as privately as possible, for the fleet to prepare for setting 
sail with the utmost exped:tion. . 

When all things were ready, the moment they were going to set sail, 
wholly unsuspected by the enemy, who were far from surmising they would 
leave Sicily so soon, the moon was suddenly eclipsed in the middle of the 


(1) Thucyd 1} vi p 518—520. Plut in Nic p 538—542 Dhiod I am _ p. 4? 
(2) Thucyd |] vn p 521—d48) Plut in Nic p a3. Diod I xin p. 142 —26.. 
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night, and lost all its splendour ; which terrified Nicias and the whole army, 
who, from ignorance and superstition, were astonished at so sudden a change, 
the causes of which they did not know, and therefore dreaded the conse- 
quence of it. They then consulted the soothsayers ; and who, being equally 
unacquainted with the reasons of this phenomenon, only augmented their 
consternation. It was the custom, after such accidents had happened, to 
suspend their enterprises but for three days. The soothsayers pronsuneess 
that he must not sail till three times nine days were past (these are the 
words of Thucydides), which doubtless was a mysterious number 1n the opi- 
mon of the people. Nuicias, scrupulous to a fault, and full of a mistaken 
veneration of these blind interpreters of the will of the gods, declared that 
he would wait a whole revolution of the moon; and not return till the same 
day of the next month ; as if he had not seen the planet very clearly, the 
znstant 1t had emerged from that part which was darkened by the interposi- 
tion of the earth’s body. 

But he was not allowed time for this. The news of the intended departure 
of the Athenians being soon spread over the city, a resolution was taken to 
attack the besiegers both by sea and land. The Syracusans began the first 
day by attacking the intrenchments, and gained a shght advantage over the 
enemy. Onthe morrow they made a second attack , and at the same time 
sailed with seventy-six gallies, against eighty-six of the Athemans. Eury- 
medon, who commanded the right of the Athenian fleet, having spread along 
the shore to surround them, this movement proved fatal to him, for, as he 
was detached from the body of the fleet, the Syracusans, after forcing the 
main battle, which was 1n the centre, attacked him , drove him vigorously into 
the gulf called Dascon, and there defeated him entirely. Eurymedon lost 
his life in the engagement. They afterwards gave chase to the rest of the 
galleys, and run them inst the shore. Gy ippus, who commanded the 

and-army, seeing the Athenian galleys were forced aground, and not able to 
return into their staccado, landed with part of his troops, 1n order to charge 
the soldiers, in case they should be forced to run ashore, and to give his 
friends the more room to tow such galleys as they should have taken. How- 
ever, he was repulsed by the Tyrrhenians, who were posted on that side, and 
obliged by the Athenians, who flew to sustain them, to retire with some 
loss as far as the moor called Lysimelia, which lay nearit The latter saved 
most of their ships, exghteen excepted, which were taken by the Syracusans, 
and their crews cut to pieces by them. After this, resolving to burn the 
rest, they filled an old vessel with combustible materials ; and having set fire 
to it, they drove it by the help of the wind against the Athenians, who ne- 
vertheless extinguished the fire, and drove off that ship. 

Each side erected trophies ; the Syracusans for their defeat of Eurymedon, 
and the advantage they had gained the day before, and the Athenians, for 
their having driven part of the enemy into the moor, and put the other part 
to flight. But the minds of the two nations were very differently disposed. 
The Syracusans, who had been thrown into the utmost consternation at the 
arrival of Demosthenes with his fleet, seeang themselves victorious 1n a naval 
engagement, resumed fresh hope, and assured themselves of a complete vic- 
tory over their enemies. The Athenians, on the contrary, frustrated of 
their only resource, and overcome by sea, so contrary to their expectations, 
entirely lost courage, and had no thoughts but of retiring. 

The enemy, to deprive them of all resource, and prevent their escaping, 
shut the mouth of the great harbour, which was about five hundred paces 
wide, with galleys placed crosswise, and other vessels fixed with anchors and 
iron chains , and at the same time made the requisite preparations for the 
battle, in case they should have courage to engage again. en the Athe- 
Mians saw themselves thus hemmed 1n, the generals and principal officers 
assembled, 1n order to deliberate on the present state of affairs. They were 
wm absolute want of provisions, which was owing to their having forbid the 
people of Catana to bring any, from the hopes they entertained of their being 
able to retire , and they could not procure any from other places, unless they 
were masters of the sea. This made them resol e to venture asea-fight. In 
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this view, they were determined to leave their old camp, and to intrench 
themselves on the shore, near their ships, in the smallest compass possible. 
Their design was to leave some forces in that place to guard their baggage 
and the sick ; and to fight with the rest on board all the ships they should 
have saved. They intended to 1etsre into Catana, in case they should be 
vactorious ; otherwise, to set fire to their ships, and to march by land to the 
nearest city belonging to their allies. 

This resolution being taken, Nicias immediately filled an hundred and ten 
galleys, the others having lost their oars, with the flower of his infantry ; 
and drew up the rest of the forces, particularly the bowmen, in order of 
battle on the shore. As the Athenians dreaded very much the beaks of the 
Syracusan galleys, Nicias had provided harping-1rons to grapple them, in order 
to break the force of the blow, and to come aamediately to close-fight as on 
shore. But the enemy perceiving this, covered the prows and upper part of 
their galleys with leather, to prevent their being so easily laid hold of. The 
commanders on both sides had employed all the:r rhetoric to animate their 
men, and none could ever have been prompted from stronger motives ; for 
the battle which was going to be fought, was to determine not only their 
lives and hberties, but also the fate of their country. 

The battle was very obstinate and bloody. ‘The Athenians being arrived 
at the mouth of the port, easily took those ships which defended the entrance 
of 1t; but, when they attempted to break the chain of the rest, to widen the 
passage, the enemy came up from ail quarters. As near two hundred galleys 
came rushing on each side, in a marrow place, there must necessarily be a very 
great confusion ; and the vessels could not easily advance forward or retire, 
nor turn about to renew the attack. The beaks of the galleys, for this 
reason, did very httle execution, but there were very furious and frequent 
dsscharges. The Athenians were overwhelmed with a shower of stones, 
which always did execution from what place soever they were thrown ; 
whereas they defended themselves only by shooting darts and arrows, which, 
by the motion of the ships from the agitation of the sea, did not carry true, 
and by that means the greatest part of them did httle execution. riston 
the pilot had given the Syracusans this counsel. These discharges being 
over, the soldiers, heavily armed, attempted to enter the enemy’s ships, in 
order to fight hand to hand ; and 1t often happened, that whilst they were 
climbing up one side, their own ships were entered on the other ; and two 
or three ships would he grappled to one, which occasioned a great perplexity 
and confusion. Further, the noise of the ships that dashed one against the 
other, the different eries of the victors and vanquished, prevented the orders 
of the officers from beimg heard. The Athenians wanted to force a p , 
whatever might be the consequence, to secure their return into their own 
country; and this the enemy employed their utmost efforts to prevent, in 
order that they might gain a more one and glorious victery. The two 
land-armies, which were drawn up on the highest part of the shore, and the 
mhabitants of the city who were there, ran to the walls, whilst the rest, 
kneeling 1n the temples, were imploring heaven to give success to their citi- 
zens All these saw clearly, because of their little distance from the fleets, 
every thing that —. » and contemplated the battle as from an amphithe- 
atre, but not without great anxiety and terror. Attentive to and shudder- 
ing at every movement and the several changes which happened, they dis- 
covered the concern they had in the battle, their fears, their hopes, their 
gtief, their joy, by different cries and different gestures ; stretching out their 
hands, sometimes towards the combatants to animate them, and at other 
times towards heaven, to implore the succour and protection of the gods. 
At last the Atheman fleet, after sustaining a long battle and a vigorous 
resistance, was put to flight and driven against the shore. ‘The Syracusans, 
who were spectators of this victory, conveyed to the whole city by an uni 
versal shout, the news of this victory. The victors now masters of the sea, 
and sailing with a favourable wind towards Syracuse, erected a trophy, whilat 
a ane am who were quite dejo and overpowered, did not so much 

ev. II. 
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as request that their dead soldiers might be delivered to them, in order to 
pay the last sad duty to their remains. 

a here now remained but two methods for them to choose ; either to attempt 
the passage a second time, for which they had ships and soldiers sufficient, 
or to abandon their fleet to the enemy, and retire by land. Demosthenes 
proposed the former , but the sailors, in the deepest affliction, refused to 
obey, fully persuaded that 1t would be impossible for them to sustain a second 
engagement. The second method was theiefore resolved upon, and accord- 
ingly they prepared to set out in the night, to conceal the march of their 
army from the enemy 

But Hermocrates, who suspected their design, was very sensible that 1t 
was of the utmost importance not to suffer so great a body of forces to es- 
cape, since they otherwise might fortify themselves 1n some corner of the 
island, and renew the war. The Syracusans were at that time in the midst 
of their festivity and rejoicings ; and meditating nothing but how they might 
best divert themselves, after the toils they had sustained in fight. They 
were then solemnizing the festival of Hercules. To desire the Syracusans to 
take up arms again, in order to pursue the enemy, and to attempt to draw 
them trom their diversions either by force or persuasion, would have been to 
no purpose ; for which reason another expedient was employed. Hermo- 
crates sent out a few horsemen, who were to pass for friends of the Athe- 
nians, and ordered them to cry aloud, ‘‘ Tell Nicias not to retire till day- 
“hight, for the Syracusans lie in ambush fo: him, and have seized on the 
“‘ passes.” ‘This false advice stopt Nicias at once ; and he did not even set 
out the next day, 1n order that the soldiers might have more time to prepare 
for their departure, and carry off whatever might be necessary for their sub- 
sistence, and abandon the rest. 

The enemy had time enough for seizing the avenue The next morning 
early they possessed themselves of the most difficult passes, fortified those 
places where the rivers were fordable, broke down the bridges, and spread 
detachments of horse up and down the plain, so that there was not one 
place through which the Athenians could pass without fighting They set 
out upon their march the third day afte: the battle, with design to retire to 
Catana. The whole army was seized with inexpressible consternation, to 
see such great numbers of men, either dead or dying, some of whom were 
left exposed to wild beasts, and the rest to the cruelty of the enemy. Those 
who were sick and wounded conjured them with tears, to take them along 
with the army, and held by their clothes when they were going; or else, 
dragging themselves after them, followed them as far as their strength would 
permit and when this failed, they had recourse to tears, sighs, and impre- 
cations , and sending up towards heaven plaintive and dying groans, they 
called upon the gods as well as men to avenge their cruelty, whilst every 
place echoed with lamentations 

The whole army was in as deplorable a condition All men were seized 
with the deepest melancholy. They were inwardly tortured with rage and 
anguish, when they represented to themselves the greatness from which the 
were fallen, the extreme isd to which they were reduced, and the stull 
greater evils from which they foresaw it would be :mpossible for them to 
escape They could not bear the comparison for ever present in their 
thoughts, of the triumphant state in which they had left Athens, in the 
midst of the good wishes and acclamations of the people, with the ignominy 
of their retreat, aggravated by the cries and imprecations of their relations 
and fellow-citizens. 

But the most melancholy part of the spectacle, and that which most de- 
served compassion, was Nicias Dejected and worn out by a tedious 1lluess ; 
deprived of the most necessary things, at a time when his age and infirmi- 
ties required them most ; pierced, not only with his private grief, but with 
that of others, all which preyed upon his heart , this great man, superior to 
all hw evils, thought of nothing but how he might best comfort his soldiers, 
and revive their courage. He ran up and down in all places, crying aloud, 
that matters were not yet despeiate, and that other armies had escaped from 
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eater dangers; that they ought not to accuse themselves, or grieve too 
immoderately, for misfortunes which they had not occasioned ; that if they 
had offended some god, his vengeance must be satiated by this time; that 
fortune, after having so long favoured the enemy, would at last be tired of 
persecuting them, that their bravery and their numbers made them stull 
formidable, being still near forty thousand strong, that no city in Sicily 
would be able to withstand them, nor prevent their settling wherever they 
might think proper, that they had no more to do, but to take care severally 
of themselves, and march 1n good order, that by a prudent and courageous 
retreat, which was now become their only resource, they would not only save 
themselves, but also their country, and enable 1t to recover 1ts former 
grandeur. : 

The army marched in two bodies, both drawn up m the form of a phalanx , 
the first being commanded by Nicias, and the second by Demosthenes, with 
the baggage in the centre. elng come to the river Anapus, they forced the 
passage, and afterwatds were charged by all the enemy’s cavalry, as well as 
archers, who perpetually assailed them with their arrows They wére an- 
noyed 1n this manner during several days march, every one of the passes 
being guarded, and the Athenians being obliged to dispute every inch of 
thei way. ‘he enemy did not cate to hazard a battle against an army, which 
despair alone might render invincible ; and, the instant the Athenians pre- 
sented the Syiacusans battle, the latter retired , but whenever the forme. 
would proceed in their march, they advanced and charged them 1n their 
retreat. 

Demosthenes and Nicias, seeing the miserable condition to which the 
troops were reduced, being 1n extreme want of provisions, and great num- 
bers of them wounded, judged 1t advisable to retire towards the sea, by a 
quite contrary way fiom that in which they then marched, and to make di- 
rectly fur Camarina and Gela, instead of proceeding to Catana, as they 
first intended. They set out in the night, after hghting a great number of 
hres. The retreat was made in great confusion and disorder, as generally 
happens to great armies in the gloomy horrors of the night, especially when 
the enemy 15 not far off However, the van-guard commanded by Nicias 
came forward 1n good order , but above half the rear-guard, with Demos- 
thenes at their head, quitted from the main body, and lost their way. On 
the next day the Syracusans, who, on the report of their retreat, had marched 
with the utmost diligence, came up with him about noon, and having sur- 
rounded him with their horse, they drove him into a narrow place inclosed 
with a wall, where his soldiers fought hke hons. Perceiving at the close of 
the day, that they were oppressed with fatigue, and covered with wounds, 
they gave the islanders leave to retire, which some of them accepted ; and 
afterwards spared the lives of the rest, who surrendered at discretion with 
Demosthenes, after having stipulated, that they should not be put to death, 
noi sentenced to pe:petual imprisonment. About six thousand soldiers sur- 
rendered on these conditions. 

Nicias airived the same evening at the river Erineus, and passing it, en- 
camped on a mountain, where the enemy came up with him the next day, 
and summoned him tq surrender at discretion, as Demosthenes had done. 
Nicias could not persuade himself at first, that what they told him concern- 
ing that geneial was true, and therefore desired leave to send some horse for 
intormation. Upon their returning with the news that Demosthenes had 
really surrendered in that manner, Nicias offered to pay the expenses of the 
war, upon condition that they would permit him to leave the country with 
lus forces, and to give as many Athenians for hostages as they should be 
obliged to pay talents. But the enemy rejected this proposal with disdain 
and 1nsolence, and renewed the attack. Nicias, though 1n absolute want of all 
things, however, sustanned the charge the whole night, and marched towards 
the river Asinarus. When they were got to the banks of 1t, the Syracusans 
advancing up to them, threw most of them into the stream ; the rest having 
already plunged voluntarily into 1t to quench then thirst. Hee the great- 
est aud most bloody havuc was made, the poo wretches being butchered 
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without the least pity as they were drinking. Nicias, finding all lost, and 
unable to bear this diomal spectacle, surrendered at discretion ; upon condi- 
tion that Gylippus should discontinue the fight, and spare the rest of the 
eb de A great number were killed, and more taken prisoners, so that all 
Sicily was filled with them (1)The Athenians seemed to have been dis- 
pleased with their general for surrendering in this manner at discretion ; 
and, for this reason, his name was omitted in a public monument, on which 
were engraved the names-of those commanders who had lost their lives in 
fighting for their country 

The victors adorned, the finest and largest trees they could find on the 
banks of the river, with the arms taken from the prisoners, and made a kind 
of trophies of these trees ; when crowning themselves with chaplets of flow- 
ers, dressing their horses in the richest caparisons, and cropping those of 
their enemies, they entered triumphantly into Syracuse, after having happily 
terminated the most considerable war in which they had ever been engaged 
with the Greeks ; and won, by their strength and vaPour, a most signal and 
most complete victory. The next day a council was held, tu delberate on 
what was to be done with the prisoners. Dhuocles, one of the leaders of the 
greatest authority among the people, proposed, hat all the Athenians who 
were born of free parents, and such Sicilians as had jomed with them, 
should be imprisoned, and only two measures of flour, and one of water, 
given them datly ; that the slaves and all the alles should be publicly sold ; 
and that the two Athenian generals should be first scourged with rods, and 
afterwards put to death. 

(2)This last article was exceedingly disliked by all wise and compassionate 
Syracusans. Hermocrates, who was very famous for his probity and justice, 
attempted to make some remonstrances to the people, but they would not 
hear him ; and the shouts which echoed on all sides prevented him from con- 
tinuing his speech. At that instant an ancient (3) man, venerable for his 
great age and gravity, who in this war had lost two sons, the only heirs to 
his name and estate, made his servants carry mm to the tribunal for ha- 
rangues ; and the instant he appeared, a profound silence was made ‘“ You 
** here behold,” says he, “ an unfortunate father, who has felt more than any 

‘ other Syracusan the fatal effects of this war, by the death of two sons, who 
‘« formed all the consolation, and were the only supports of my old age. I 
* cannot indeed forbear admiring their courage and felicity 1n sacrificing, to 
‘ their country’s welfare, a hfe of which they would one day have been de- 
‘ prived by the common course of nature: but then I cannot but be strongly 
‘ affected with the cruel wound which their death has made in my heart ; 
‘nor forbear hating and detesting the Athenians, the authors of this un- 
‘ happy war, as the murderers of my children But, however, I cannot con- 
* ceal one circumstance, which 1s, that I am less sensible to my private 
* affliction, than to the honour of my country: and I see 1t exposed to eter- 
“nal infamy by the barbarous advice which is now given you. The Athe- 
‘nians indeed merit the worst treatment, and every kind of punishment 
‘ that could be inflicted on them, for so unjustly declaring war against us ; 
‘but have not the gods, the just avengers of crimes, punished them, and 
‘ revenged us sufficiently ? When their generals laid down their arms, and 
** surrendered, did they not do this in the hopes of having their ives spared? 
« And, 1f we put them to death, will 1t be possible for us to avoid the jist 
“‘ reproach of our having violated the law of nations, and dishonoured our 
*< yictory by the most barbarous cruelty ? What! will you suffer your glory 
“‘to be thus sullied in the face of the whole word , and have it said, that a 
“‘ nation, who first dedicated a temple 1n their city to Clemency, found not 
“any in your’s? Surely victories and triumphs do not give immortal glory 
“‘toacity; but the exercising mercy towards a vanquished enemy, the using 
‘‘ moderation in the greatest prosperity, and fearing to offend the gods by a 
“‘ haughty and insolent pride. You doubtless have not forgot, that this 
“ Nicias, whose fate you are going to pronounce, was the very man wha 
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‘ pleaded your cause in the assembly of the Athenians ; and employed all his 
* credit, and the whole power of his eloquence, to dissuade his country from 

embarking in this war. Should you therefore pronounce sentence of death 
‘ on this worthy general, would it be a just reward for the zeal he shewed 
‘ for your interest P With regard to myself, death would be less gnevous to 
“me, than the sight of so horrid an injustice, committed by my countrymen 
‘ and fellow-citizens.” ; 

The people seemed moved to compassion at this speech, especially as, when 
this venerable old man first ascended, they expected to hear him cry aloud 
for ven;eance on those who had brought his calamities upon him, instead 
of suing for their pardon. But the enemies of the Athenians having expa- 
tiated with vehemence, on the unheard-of cruelties which their republic had 
exercised on several cities belonging to their enemies, and even to their an- 
cient allies ; the inveteracy which their commanders had shewn against Sy- 
racuse, and the evils they would have made :t suffer, had they been victo- 
rious ; the affizctions and groans of infinite numbers of Syracusans, who 
bewauled the death of their children and near relations, whose manes could 
be appeased no other way than by the blood of their murderers ; on these 
representations, the people returned to their sanguinary resolution, and fol- 
lowed Duocles’ advice in every respect. Gylippus used his utmost endea- 
vours, but in vain, to have Nicias and Demosthenes given up to him (espe- 
cially as he had taken them), 1n order to carry them to Lacedemon. But 
‘his demand was rejected with a haughty scorn, and the two generals were 
put to death 

All wise and compassionate men could not forbear shedding tears, for the 
tragical fate of two such illustrious personages, and particularly for Nicias, 
who, of all men of his time, seemed least to merit so ignominious and un- 
timely an end. When people recollected the speeches and remonstrances he 
had made, to prevent this war ; and, on the other side, when they considered 
how high a regard he had always retained for things ee to religion ; the 
greatest part of them were tempted to exclaim against Providence, when 
they saw a man, who had ever shewn the highest reverence for the gods, and 
had always exerted himself to the utmost for their honour and worship, so 
ill rewarded by them, and meeting with no better fate than the most aban- 
doned wretches. But 1t 1s no wonder that the calamities of good men should 
inspire heathens with such thoughts, and make them murmur and despond ; 
since they do not know the holiness of the Divine Being, nor the corruption 
of human nature. 

The prisoners were shut up in the quarries (the prisons of Syracuse), where, 
crowded one upon the other, they suffered incredible torments for eight 
months. Here they were for ever exposed to the inclemencies of the wea- 
ther , scorched 1n the day-time by the burning rays of the sun, or frozen in 
the night by the colds of autumn ; poisoned by the stench of their own ex- 
crements, by the carcases of those who died of their wounds and of sickness ; 
in fine, worn out by hunger and thirst, for the daily allowance to each was 
but a small measure of water, and two of meal. ‘Those who were taken out 
of this place two months after, 1n order to be sold as slaves, many of whom 
were citizens who had concealed their condition, found a less rigorous fate. 
Their wisdom, their patience, and a certain air of probity and modesty, were 
of great advantage to them, for they were soon restored to their liberty, or 
met with the kindest and most generous treatment from their masters. Se- 
veral of them even owed the good usage they met with to Euripides, the 
finest scenes of whose tragedies they repeated to the Sicilians, who were ex- 
tremely fond of them ; so that when they returned to their own country, 
they went and saluted that poet as ther deliverer, and informed him of the 
admirable effects wrought 1n their favour by his verses. 

(1)The news of the defeat being carried to Athens, the citizens would not 
believe 1t at first , and were so tar from giving credit to it, that they sen- 
tenced that man to death who had first published 1t. But when it was con- 
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firmed, all the Athenians were seized with the utmost consternation; and, 
as 1f themselves had not decreed the war, they vented their rage and resent- 
ment against the orators who had promoted the enterprise, as well as against 
the soothsayers, who, by their oracles, or supposed provigies: had flattered 
them with the hopes of success. ‘They had never been reduced to so deplo- 
rable a condition as now ; having neither horse, foot, money, galleys, nor 
mariners , 1n a word, they were in the deepest despair, expecting every mo- 
ment that the enemy, elate with so great a victory, and strengthened by the 
revolt of the allies, would come and invade Athens, both by sea and land, 
with all the forces of Peloponnesus. Cicero had reason to observe,(1) 
speaking of the battles 1n the harbour of Syracuse, that it was there the 
troops of Athens, as well as their galleys, were ruined and sunk , and that, 
an this harbour, the power and glory of the Athenians were miserably ship- 
wrecked 

The Athenians, however, did not suffer themselves to be wholly dejected, 
but resumed courage. They now resolved to raise money on all sides, and 
to import timber for building of ships, in order to awe the allies, and parti- 
cularly the inhabitants of the island of Eubcea They retrenched all super- 
fluous expenses, and established a new council of ancient man, who were to 
weigh and examine all affairs before they should be propused to the people. 
In fine, they omitted nothing which might be of service in the piesent con- 
juncture , the alarm which they were in, and their common danger, obliging 
ever sndividual to be attentive to the necessities of the state, and docile to 
all advice that might promote its interests 

The defeat of the army under Nicias was followed by the taking of Athens, 
of which the ancient form of government was entirely changed by Lysander. 


CHAP. II. 


Tuts chapter 1s the sequel of the preceding book, and contains the last e1zht 
years of the Peloponnesian war, during as many years of the reigns of Da- 
rius Nothus. 


SECTION I 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE DEFEAT OF THE ATHENIANS IN SICILY, 
&c. &c 


Tue (2) defeat of the Athenians before Syracuse gave occasion for great 
movements throughout all Greece. The people, who had not yet joined 
either side, and waited to be determined by the event, resolved to declare 
agaiunst them The alhes of the Lacedemonians believed, that the time was 
come to deliver them for ever from the expenses of war, which lay very 
heavy upon them, by the speedy and final 1uin of Athens. ‘Those of Athens, 
who followed them only out of constraint, seeing no appearance of any fu- 
ture resource for that republic, after the dreadful blow it had received, 
thought it best to take the advantage of so tavourable a conjuncture, for 
throwing off the yoke of dependence, and resuming their liberty. Dusposi- 
tions of this kind inspired the Lacedwjmonians with great views, which were 
supported by the hopes they had conceived that their Sicilan allies would 
join them in the spring, with a naval army, augmented by the ruins of the 
Athenian fleet 

( 3)In effect the people of Eubcea, Chio, and Lesbos, with several others, 
gave the Lacedemonians to understand, that they were ready to quit the 
party of the Athemans, 1f they would take them under then protection. At 
the same time came deputies {rom Tissaphernes and Pharnabasus. ‘The first 
was governor of Lydia and Ionia, the other of the Hellespont. These vice- 
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roys of Darius wanted neither application nor zeal for the interest of their 
master. Tissaphernes, promising the Lacedseemonians all the necessary ex- 
penses for their troops, pressed them tv arm directly, and to join him ; be- 
cause the Athenian fleet prevented him from levying the usual contributions 
in his province, and had put it out of his power to remit those of preceding 

ears to the king. He hoped, besides, with that powerful aid, to get into 

is hands, with more ease, a certain nobleman, who had revolted, and whom 
he had the king’s orders to send to him dead or alive. This.was Amorges, a 
bastard of Pisuthnes. Pharnabasus, at the same time, demanded ships to 
reduce the cities of the Hellespont from their subjection to the Athenians, 
who also prevented him from levying the tribates of his government. 

The Lacedzmonians thought 1t proper to begin by satisfying Tissaphernes , 
and the credit of Alcibiades contributed very much to the taking that reso- 
lution. He embarked with Chlalcideus for Chio, which took arms upon their 
arrival, and declared for the Lacedemomans. Upon the news of this revolt, 
the Athenians resolved to take the thousand talents (1) out of the treasury, 
which had been deposited there from the beginning of the war, after having 
repealed the decree which prohibited 1t. Muletus also revolted soon after. 
Tissaphernes, having joined his troops with those of Sparta, attacked and 
took the city of Iasus, in which (2) Amorges had shut himself up, who was 
taken alive and sent into Persia That governoi gave a month's pay to the 
whole army, at a drachm, or ten-peuce a day to each soldier, observing that 
he had orders to give them only half that sum for the future. 

(3)Chalcidzeus then made a treaty with Tissaphernes, 1n the name of the 
Lacedzemonians, of which one of the principal articles was, that all the coun- 
try which had been subject to the king or his predecessors, should remain in 
his hands. It was renewed some time after by Theramenes, another general 
of the Laced#monians, with some small alterations But, when this treaty 
came to be examined at Sparta, it was found, that too great concessions had 
been made to the king of Persia, in giving up all the places held by himself 
or his ancestors, which was te make him master of the greatest part of 
Greece, Thessaly, Locris, and the whole country as far as Boeotia, without 
mentioning the islands ; from whence the Lacedzwmonians would appear ra- 
ther to have enslaved Greece, than re-established its hberty. It was there- 
fore necessary to make farther alterations 1n 1t, with which Tissaphernes and 
the other governors made great difficulties to comply. A new treaty was, 
however, concluded, as we shali see 1n the sequel. 

In the mean time, several cities of Ionia declared for Lacedsemon, to which 
Alcibiades contributed very much Agis,(4) who was already his enemy in 
consequence of the injury he had received from him, could not endure the 
glory he had acquired : for nothing was done without the advice of Alcibi- 
ades, and 1t was gene.ally said, that the success of all enterpri-es was owing 
to him. The most powerful and ambitious of the Spartans, from the same 
sentiments of jealousy, looked upon him with an evil eye, and at length, by 
theur intrigues, obliged the principal magistrates to send orders into Ionia 
for putting him to death. Alcibiades, being secretly apprised of this order, 
did not discontinue his services to the Lacedsmomans, but kept himself so 
well upon his guard, that he avoided all the snares which were laid for him. 

(5)For his better security he threw himself into the protection of ‘Tissa- 

hernes, the great king’s governor at Sardis, and was not long without find- 
ing himself in the highest degree of credit and authority in the court of the 
Barbanan. For this Persian, who was full of fraud and artifice, a great 
friend to knaves and bad men, and set no value upon simplicity and inte- 
grity, infinitely admired the smooth address of Alcibiades, the ease with 
which he assumed all kinds of manners and characters, and his great ability 
in the conduct of affairs And indeed, there was no heart so hard, or tem~ 
per so untractable, as to hold out against the graces and charms of his con~ 
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versation and intimacy. Even those who feared and envied him most, en- 
chanted in a manner by his affable air and engaging behaviour, could not 
dissemble the infinite satisfaction they felt 1n seeing and conversing with him. 

Tissaphernes therefore, though otherwise very haughty and brutal, and 
who of all the Persians hated the Greeks most, was so much taken with the 
complacency and insinuations of Alcibiades, that he gave himself wholly up 
to him, and flattered him more than he was flattered by him: insomuch that 
he gave the name of Alcibiades to the finest and most delightful of his gar- 
dens, as well from the abundance of its fountains and canals, and the verdure 
of its groves, as the surprising beauty of 1ts retreats and solitudes, which art 
and nature seemed to vie with each other in embellishing, and wherein a 
more than royal magnificence was displayed. 

Alcibiades, who found there was no longer any safety for him in the party 
of the Spartans, and who always apprehended the resentment of Agis, began 
to do them ull offices with Sgr e aN eEe to prevent his aiding them with all 
his forces, and, ruining the Athenians entirely. He'had no difficulty in 
bringing the Persian into his views, which were conformable to his master’s 
interests, and to the orders he had received from him. For after the famous 
reveal concluded under Cimon, the kings of Persia, not daring to attack the 
Greeks with open force, took other measures to ruin them. They endea- 
voured underhand to excite divisions amongst them, and to foment troubles 
by considerable sums of money, which they found means to convey some- 
times to Athens, and sometimes to Sparta. They applied themselves so suc- 
cessfully to keep up a balance of power between those two republics, that 
the one could never entirely reduce the other. They granted them only 
shght aids, that could effect nothing decisive, in order to undermine them 
insensibly, and exhaust both parties gradually, by weakening their attempts 
on one another. 

It 18 in this kind of conduct, that policy makes the ability of ministers 
eonsist ; who, from the recess of their cabinets, without noise or commotion, 
without any great expenses, or setting numerous armies on foot, succeed in 
weakening the states whose power gives them umbrage, either by sowing 
domestic divisions amongst them, or by promoting the jealousy of their neigh- 
bours, 1n order to set them at variance with other. 

We must confess, however, that this kind of policy gives us no very fa- 
vourable idea of the kings of Persia. ‘To reduce themselves, powerful as 
they were, to such mean, obscure, and indirect measures, was to confess their 
weakness, and how unable they believed themselves to attack their enemies 
with open force, and to reduce them by honourable means’ Besides, does 1t 
consist with justice to employ such methods in regard to people, against 
whom there 1s no foundation of complaint, who live in peace under the faith 
of treaties, and whose sole crime 1s the apprehension of their being one day 
in a condition to do hurt? Is it lawful by secret bribes to lay snares for the 
fidelity of subjects, and to be the accomplice of their treasons, by putting 
arms into their hands against their native country? 

What glory and renown would not the kings ot Persia have acquired, if, 
content with the vast and rich dominions which Providence had given them, 
they had applied their good offices, power, and even treasures, to conciliate 
the neighbouring people with each other, to remove their jealouoies, to pre- 
vent injustice and oppression: and if, feared and honoured by them all, they 
had made themselves the mediators of their differences, the security of their 
peace, and the guarantee of their treaties? Can any conquest, however 
great, be compared with such glory? 

Tissaphernes acted upon other principles, and had no thought but of pre- 
venting the Greeks from pens in a condition to attack the Persians, their 
common enemy. He entered freely therefore into the views of Alcibiades, 
and at the same time that he declared himself openly for the Lacedwmonians, 
did not fa:l to assist the Athenians underhand, and by a thousand secret 
methods ; deferring the payment of the Lacedw#monian fleet, and retarding 
the arrival of the Phoenician ships, of which he had long kept them in hopes. 
He omitted no occasion of giving Alcibiades new marks of his friendship and 
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esteem which rendered that general equally considerable to both parties. 
The Athenians, who had sadly experienced the effects of having drawn his 
anger upon them, were not now to repent their passing sentence of condem- 
nation upon him_ = Aleibiades also, on his side, who was eatremely sorry to 
see the Athenians 1n so mournful a situation, began to fear that, the city of 
Athens being entirely ruined, he mght fall into the hands of the Spartans, 
who mortally hated him. 


SECTION II 


ALCIBIADES RETURNS TO ATHENS. TISSAPHERNES CONCLUDES A 
NEW TREATY WITH THE LACEDEMONIANS. 


Tue Athenians were intent upon nothing so much as Samos,(1) where they 
had all their forces. From thence with their fleet they reduced under their 
obedience all the cities that had abandoned them, kept the rest 1n their 
duty,(2) and found themselves still in a condition to make head against their 
enemies, over whom they had obtained several advantages. But they were 
afraid of Tissaphernes, and the hundred and fifty Pheenician ships which he 
hourly expected , and rightly perceived, that 1f so powerful a fleet should 
join the enemy, there was no longer any safety for their city. Alcibiades, 
who was well informed of all that passed among the Athenians, sent directly 
to the principal of them at Samos, to sound their sentiments, and to let them 
know, that he was nat averse to returning to Athens, provided the adminis- 
tration of the republic were put into the hands of the great and powerful, 
and not left to the populace, who had expelled him. Some of the principal 
officers went from Samos, with design to concert with him the proper mea- 
sures for the success of that undertaking. He promised to procure the 
Athenians not only the favour of ‘Tissapheines, but of the king himself, upon 
condition they would abolish the democracy or popular government , because 
the king would place more confidence in the engagements of the nobility, 
than upon those of the inconstant and capricious multitude 

The deputies lent a willing ear to these proposals, and conceived great 
nopes of discharging themselves from part ot the public :mpositions, because, 
being the richest of the people the burden lay heaviest upon them, and of 
making their country triumph after having possessed themselves of the go- 
vernment. At their return, they began by biinging over such as were most 
proper to share in their design: after which they caused a report to be 
spread amongst the troops, that the king was inclined tu declare in favour of 
the Athenians, upon condition that cibiades were re-instated, and the 
popular government 4bolished. ‘hat proposal surprised the soldiers, and 
was geuerally rejected at first ; but the charm of gain, and the hope of a 
change to their advantage, soon softened what was harsh and shocking 1n it, 
and even made them ardently desire the recall of Alcibiades. 

Phrynicus, one of their generals, rightly judging that Alcibiades affected 
an oligarcky no more than he did the democracy, and that in decrying the 
people’s conduct, he had no other view than to acquire the favour and con- 
fidence of the nobility for his own re-establishment, had the boldness to op- 
pose the resolutions, whith were about to take place. He represented, that 
the change they méditated might very dee y excite a civil war, to the 
ruin of the state ; that 1t was very unlikely that the king of Persia would 
prefer the alliance of the Athenians to that of the Spartans, so much moe 
advantageous to him ; that this change would not retain the allies in their 
duty, nor bring over those who had renounced it, who would persist 1n pre- 
ferring thew hberty; and the government of a small number of rich and 

werful persons would not be more favourable to either the citizens or 
alhhes, than that of the people, because ambition was the great cause of all 
misfortunes in a republic, and the rich were the sole promoters of all troubles 
for the aggrandizing of themselves; that a state suffered more oppressona 
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and violences under the rule of the nobility than that of the people, whose 
authoity kept the former within due bounds, and was the asylum of such 
as they desired to oppress, that the allies were too well acquainted with 
these truths from their own experience, to want any lessons upon the subject. 

These remonstrances, wise a> they were, had no effect Pisander was sent 
to Athens with some of the same faction, to propose the return of Alctbi- 
ades, the alliance of Tissaphernes, and the aboltion of the democracy. ‘They 
represented, that by changing the government, and recalling Alcibiades, 
Athens might obtain a powerful aid from the king of Persia, which would be 
a certain means to triumph over Sparta Upon this proposal great numbers 
exclaimed against it, and especially the enemies of Alcibiades. They al- 
leged, amongst other reasons, the imprecations pronounced by the priests, 
and all the orders of religion, against him, and even against such as should 

ropose to recall him But Pisander advancing into the midst of the assem- 
iy. demanded, whether they knew any other means to save the republic in 
the deplorable condition to which 1t was reduced : and as 1t was admitted 
there were none, he added, that the preservation of the state was the ques- 
tion, and not the authority of the laws, which might be provided for in the 
sequel , but at present there was no other method for the attainment of the 
king’s triendship, and that of Tissaphernes. Though this change was very 
offensive to the people, they gave their consent to 1t at length, with the hope 
of re-establishing the democracy in time, as Pwander had promised ; and 
they decreed that he should go with ten more deputies to treat with Alcibi- 
ades and Tissaphernes, and that in the mean time Phrynicus should be re- 
called, and another general appointed to command the fleet 1n his stead. 

The deputies did not find ‘Tissaphernes 1n so good a disposition as they 
had been made to hope. He was afraid of the Lacedemonians, but did not 
wish to render the Athenians too powerful. It was his policy, by the advice 
of Alcibiades, to leave the two parties always at war, 1n order to weaken and 
consume them by each other He therefore made great difficulties. He 
demanded at first, that the Athenians should abandon all Ioma to him, and 
afterwards insisted upon their adding the neighbouring islands. ‘Those de- 
mands be complied with, he further required, in a third interview, pei- 
mission to fit out a fleet, and to cruise in the Grecian seas, which had been 
expressly ph cer against in the celebrated treaty concluded with Artax- 
erxes. The deputies thereupon broke up the conference with indignation, 
and perceived that Alcibiades had imposed upon them 

Tissaphernes without loss of time concluded a new treaty with the Lace- 
dzmonians, 1n which what had displeased in the two preceding treaties was 
retrenched. The article which yielded to Persia the countries in geneial 
that had been in the actual possession of the reignifg king Darius, or his 
predecessors, was limited to the provinces of Asia ‘The king engaged to 
defray all expenses of the Lacedzemonian fleet, upon the foot, and in the 
condition it then was, till the arrival of that of Persia; after whieh, they 
were to support 1t themselves, unless they should choose that the king 
should pay it, to be reambursed after the conclusion of the war. It was fur- 
ther agreed, that tney should unite their forces, and continue the war, or 
make peace, by common consent. ‘Tissaphernes, to keep his promise, sent 
for the fleet of Phoenicia. This treaty was made in the eleventh year of 
Darius, and the twentieth year of the Peloponnesian war. 


SECTION III. 


ALTERATION IN THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS. ALCIBIADES RE- 
CALLED, AND AFLERWARDS APPOINTED GENERALISSIMO. 
Pisanper, (1) at his return to Athens, found the change he had proposed 
ut hi» setting out much fur warded, to which he put the last hand soon after. 
To give a fuim to this new government, he caused ten commismoners with 
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absolute edgheed to be appointed, who were, however, at a certain fixed time, 
to give the peop’ an account of what they had done. At the expiration of 
that term, the general assembly was summoned, wherein their first resolu- 
tion was, that every one should be admitted to make such proposals as he 
thought fit, without being hable to any accusation of infringing the law, or 
consequential penalty. 1t was afterwards decreed, that a new council should 
be formed, with full power to administer the public affairs, and to elect new 
magistrates. For this purpose five presidents were established, who nom1- 
nated a hundred persons, including themselves. Each of those chose and 
associated three more at his own pleasure, which made in all four hundred, 
in which an absolute power was lodged But to amuse the people, and to 
console them with a shadow of popular government, whilst they instituted a 
real oligarchy, it was said that the four hundred should call a council of five 
thousand citizens, to assist them when they should judge 1t neccessary. The 
council and assemblies of the people were held as usual, nothing was done, 
however, but by order of the four hundred ‘The people of Athens were de- 
prived in this manner of their hberty, which they had enjoyed almost a hun- 
dred years, after having abolished the tyranny of the Pisistratide 

This deciee being passed without opposition, after the separation of the as- 
sembly, the four hundred, armed with daggeis, and attended by a hundred 
and twenty young men, whom they made use of when any execution required 
it, entered the senate, and compelled the senators to retire, after having 
paid them the arrears due upon their appointments They elected new mu- 
gistrates out of their own body, obserying the usual ceremonies upon such 
occasions. ‘They did not think proper to recall those who were banished, lest 
they should authorise the return of Alcibiades, whose uncontiollable spiit 
they apprehended, and who would soon have made himselt master of the 
people. Abusing their power in a tyrannical manner, sume they put to 
death, others they banished, confiscating their estates with impunity. All 
who ventured to oppose this change, or even to complain of 1t, were butchered 
upon false pretexts, and thuse would have met with a bad reception, who 
demanded justice of the murdeiers. ‘The four hundred, soon after their esta- 
blishment, sent ten deputies to Samos to gain the concurrence of the army 

(1)All that had passed at Athens was already Known there, and the news 
had enraged the soldiers to the highest degree They deposed immediately 
several of their chiefs, whom they suspected, and put others ito their places, 
of whom Thrasylus and Thrasybulus were the principal, and in highest cre- 
dit. Alcibiades was recalled, and chosen geneialissimo by the whole army, 
which desired to sail directly for Pirzeeus to attack the tyrants But he op- 
posed it, representing that 1t was necessary he should first have an interview 
with Tissaphernes, and that, as they had chosen him general, they might rely 
upon him for the care of the war He set out immediately for Miletus. Huis 
principal design was to shew himself to that governor, 1n all the power he 
had been invested with, and to let him see that he was in a condition to do 
him much good, or much harm. The consequence of which was, that as he 
had kept the Athenians in awe by Tissaphernes, he now awed Tissaphernes 
no less by the Athemans , and we shall see in the sequel that this interview 
was not unnecessary. 

Alcibiades, upon his return to Samos, found the army more inflamed than at 
fist ‘he deputies of the four hundred arrived there during his absence, and 
had endeavoured in vain to justify the alteration made at Athens to the sol- 
diery. heir discourses which were often interrupted by tumultuvus cries, 
served only to exaspe1ate them more, and they earnestly demanded to he led 
against the tyrants directly. Alcibiades did not act on this occasion, as every 
body else would have done in consequence of having been raised to so Ingh a 
dignity by the favou of the people , for he did not think himself obliged to 
an absolute and implicit compliance with them in every thing, though, from 
an exile and a fugitive, they had made him general of 50 great a fleet, and so 
numeious and formidable an army: but, as a statesman and great politician, 
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he believed it his duty to oppose the blind fary that hurried them un into evi- 
dent danger, and to prevent them from committing a fault, which must have 
been attended with their utter ruin. This wise steadiness preserved the c1- 
ty of Athens. For had they sailed thither at first, the enemy had made them- 
selves masters of Ionia, the Hellespont, and all theislands without resistance ; 
whilst the Athenians, by carrying the war into their own city, would have ex- 
hausted their whole forces against one another. He prevented the deputies 
from being 111 treated, and dismissed them ; saying, that he did not object to 
the five thousand citizens having the supreme authority 1n the republic, but 
that if was necessary to depose the four hundred, and to re-establish the 
senate. 

(1) Whilst this passed the Phoenician fleet, which the Lacedamonians im- 
patiently expected, approached, and news came that it was arrived at (2) 
Aspandus. Tissaphernes went to meet 1t ; nobody being able to divine the 
cause of that journey He had sent for that fleet at first to flatter the Lace- 
dzmouians with the hopes of a powerful aid, and to put a stup to their pro- 
gress, by making them wait its arrival. It was believed that his journey had 
the same moti\e, to prevent their doing any thing 1n his absence, and that 
their soldiers and mariners might disband for want of pay. However it was, 
he did not bring the fleet with him, from the view, no doubt, of keeping the 
balance equal, which was the king of Persia's interest, and to exhaust both 
parties by the length of the war. For 1t would have been very easy to have 
put an end to it by the assistance of this additional fleet, as the Lacedsz- 
monians alone were already as strong at sea as the Athenians. Huis frivolous 
excuse, of 1ts not being complete, which he alleged as the reason for not 
DMN gine it with him, sufficiently shews that he had other reasons for bis 
conduct E 

(3) The return of the deputies from Samos, without success, and the an- 
swer of Alcibiades, excited new troubles in the city, and gave a mortal wound 
to the authority of the four hundred. The tumult increased exceedingly, 
when news was brought that the enemy, after having beat the fleet sent by 
the four hundred to the aid of Eubcea, had made themselves masters of the 
island. Athens was 1n the hghest terror and consternation upon this account. 
For neither the defeat of Sicily, nor any other preceding it, were so consi- 
derable as the loss of this island, from whence the city received considerable 
supphes, and almost allits provisions If, 1n the confusion 1n which Athens 
was at that time, between two factions, the victorious fleet had fallen upon 
the port, as 1t might have done, the army of Samos, would have been indis- 
pensably ee en to have flown tothe defence of their country: and then the 
republic would have had only the city of Athens remaining of all its domin- 
nions. For the Hellespont, Ionia, and all the islands, seeing themselves aban- 
doned, would have been reduced to take a side and go over to the Pelopon- 
nesians. But the enemy were not capable of such great designs; and this 
was not the first timne the Lacedzemonians had been observed to have lost 
their advantages by the slowness and procrastination natural to them 

Athens without delay deposed the four hundred, as authors of all the trou- 
bles and divisions under which they groaned. Alcibiades was recalled by 
unanimous consent and earnestly solicited to make all possible haste to the 
assistance of the city. But judging, that if he returned immediately to Athens 
he should owe his recall to the compassion and favour of the people, he re- 
sulved to render his return glorious and triumphant, and to deserve 1t by some 
considerable exploit. (4) For this purpose, leaving Samos with a small num- 
ber of ships, he cruised about the islands of Cos and Cnidos, and having learn- 
ed that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, had sailed to the Hellespont with 
lus whole fleet, and that the Athenians were in pursuit of him, he steered 
that way with the utmost diligence to support them, and arrived happily 
with his eighteen vessels, at the time the fleets were engaged near Abydos in 
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a battle, which lasted till night. without any advantage on either ade. His 
arrival gave the Spartans new courage at first, who heheved him still their 
friend, and dispirited the Athemans. But Alcibiades, hanging out the Athe- 
nian flag in the admiral’s gallev, fell upon the Lacedzemomians, who were 
strongest, put them to flight, drove them ashore, and, animated by his suc- 
cess, sunk their vessels, and made a great slaughter of the soldiers, who had 
leapt into the sea to save themselves by swimming; though Pharnabasus 
spared no pains to assist them, and had advanced at the head of his troops 
to the coast, to favour their flight, and to save their ships. The Athenian-, 
after having taken thirty of their galleys, and retaken those they had lust, 
erected a trophy. 

Alcibiades, vain of his success, had the ambition to desire to appear before 
Tissaphernes in this triumphant equipage, and to make him rich presents, 
as well in his own, as 1n the name of the people of Athens He went to him, 
therefore, with a magnificent retinue, worthy of the general of Athens. But 
he did not meet with the favourable reception he expected. For Tissapher- 
nes, who knew he was accused by the Lacedsemomians, and feared that the 
king would pumsh him at length fur not having executed his orders, finding 
the appearance of Alcibiades very opportune, he caused him to be seized and 
sent prisoner to Sardis ; to shelter himself by that injustice against the re- 
presentations of the Lacedzmonians. 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades, having found means to get a horse, escaped 
from his guards, and fled to Clazomene, where, to revenge himself on Tissa- 
phernes, he gave out that he had set him at liberty. rom Clazomene he 
repaired to the Athenian fleet, where he was joined by Theramenes with 
twenty ships from Macedonia, and by Thrasybulus with twenty more from 
Thasos He sailed from thence to Parium in the Propontis. Ali those ships 
to the number of fourscore and six, being come thither, he left that place 
in the mght, and arrived the next morning at Proconnesus, a small isle near 
Cyzicum. He heard there, that Mindarus was at Cyzicum with Pharnabasus 
and his land-army. He rested that whole day at Proconnesus. On the 
morrow he harangued his soldiers, and represented to them the necessity 
there was for attacking the enemy by sea and land, and for making themselves 
masters of Cyzicum , demonstrating at the same time, that without a com- 

lete and absolute victory, they could have neither provisions nor money 
He had taken great care that the enemy should not be apprised of his ap- 
pee By good fortune for him, a great storm of rain and thunder, fol- 
owed by a thick gloom, helped him to conceal his enterprise so sucessfully, 
that not only the enemy were prevented from perceiving that he advanced, 
but the Athenians themselves, whom he had caused to embark with precipi- 
tation, did not Know that he had weighed anchor and put to sea. 

When the gloom was dispersed, the Lacedemonian fleet appeared, exer- 
cising at some distance before the port. Alcibiades, who apprehended that 
the enemy, upon the sight of so great a number of ships, would make the 
harbour, ordered the captains to keep back a httle, and to follow him ata 
good distance ; and taking only forty vessels, he advanced towards the ene- 
my, to offer them battle. The enemy, deceived by this stratagem, and de- 
spising this small number, advanced against him and began to fight. But 
when they saw the rest of the Athenian fleet come up, they immediately lost 
courage, and fled Alcibiades, with twenty of his best ships, pursued them 
to the shore, landed and killed a great number of them 1n the fight. Man- 
darus and Pharnabasus opposed hrs efforts 1n vain, the first, who fought with 
astomshing valour, he killed, and put the other to flight. : 

The Athenians, by this victory, which made them masters of the slain, 
the arms, spoils, and whole fleet of the enemy, besides the taking of Cyzi~ 
cum, not only possessed themselves of the Hellespont, but drove the enemy 
entirely out of that sea. Letters were intercepted, in which the Spartans 
with a conciseness truly lacomic, informed the Ephori of the blow they had 
received, in terms to this effect ‘The flower of your army 1s cut off ; 
“*¢ Mindarus 1s dead , the rest of the yaa is are dying with hunger, and we 
* neither know what tu dv, no1 what will become of us. 
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‘The news of this victory occasioned no less joy to the Athenians than cone 
sternation to the Spartans. (1)They dispatched ambassadors immediately, 
to command that an end should be put to a war equally destructive to both 
people, and that a peace should be concluded upon reasonable conditions, for 
the re-establishment of their ancient eoncord and amity, of which they had 
for many years experienced the salutary effects. The wisest and most judicious 
of the citizens of Athens were unanimously of opinion, that 1t was proper to 
take the advantage of so favourable a conjuncture for concluding a treaty, 
which might put an end to all jealousies, appease all animosities, and remove 
wll distrusts. But those who found their advantage in the troubles of the 
state prevented the good effects of that disposition (2)Cleophon amongst 
others, the orator in greatest repute at that time, animated the people from 
the tribunal of harangues, by a violent and seditious discourse, insinuating, 
that their interests were betrayed by a secret intelligence with the Lacedz- 
moniins, which aimed at depriving them of all the advantages of the 1mpor- 
tant victory they had gained, and at making thém lose for ever the oppuitu- 
nity of being fully avenged for all the wrongs and muisfurtunes Sparta had 
caused them to suffer. This Cleophon was an inconsiderable fellow,a musi- 
cal instrument maker. It was reported also that he had been a slave, and 
had got himself fraudulently enrolled 1n the register of the citizens He 
carried his audacity and fury so far, as to threaten to plunge his dagger into 
the throat of any one who should talk of peace. The Athenians puffed up 
with their present prosperity, forgetting their past misfurtunes,-and p1omi- 
sing themselves all things from the valour and good fortune of Alcibiades, 
rejected all proposals of accommodation, without reflecting, that there 1s nu- 
thing so fluctuating and precarious as the success of war. The ambassadors 
retired without being able to effect any thing. Such infatuation and irra- 
tional pride are generally the forerunners of some great misfurtune. 

Alcibiades knew well how to make use of the victory he had gained, and 
presently after besieged Chalcedon which had revolted fiom the Athenians, 
and received a Lacedzwmonian garrison During this siege he took another 
town, called Selymbria Pharnabasus, terrified by the rapidity of his con- 
que-ts, made a treaty with the Athenians to this effect. “ ‘That Pharnaba- 

‘sus should pay them a certain sum of money, that the Chalcedonians 
‘should return to their obedience, depend upon the Athenians, and pay them 
‘tiibute ; and that the Athemans should commit no hostilities in the pro- 
‘vince of Pharnabasus, who engaged for the safe conduct of their ambas- 
‘sadors to the great king” Byzantium and several other cities submitted 
to the Athenians 

(3)Alcibiades, who desned with the utmost passion to see his country again, 
or rather to be seen by his country, after so many victories over their ene- 
mies, set out for Athens The sides of his ships were covered with bucklers 
and all sorts of spoils, in furm of trophies, and causing a great number of 
vessels to be towed after him by way of triumph, he displayed also the en- 
signs and ornaments of those he had burned, which were more than the 
others, the whole amounting to about two hundred ships’ It 1s said, that 
reflecting on what had been done against him, upon approaching the port, 
he was struck with some terror, and was afraid to quit his vessel, till he saw 
from the deck a great number of his friends and relations who were come to 
the shore to receive him, and earnestly entreated him to land. 

The people came out of the city in a body to meet him, and at his appear- 
ance set up incredible shouts of joy Inthe midst of an infinite number of 
othcers and soldiers, all eyes were fixed solely on him, whom they considered 
as Victory itself descended from the skies , all around him passionately ca- 
ressing, blessing, and crowning him, in emulation of each other. ‘Those who 
eould not approach him were never tired with contemplating him at a dis- 
tance, whilst the old men shewed him to their children. They repeated with 
the highest praises all the guod actions he had done for his country; nor 
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could they refuse their admiration even to those he had done against 1¢ due 
ring his banishment, of which they imputed the fault to themselves alone. 
This public joy was mingled with tears and regret, from the remembrance 
ef past misfortunes which they could not avoid comparing with their present 
felieity. ‘‘ We could not have failed,” said they, ‘ of the conquest o Sicily ; 
“‘ our other hopes could never have proved abortive, 1f we had referred all 
“ eur affairs and forces to the dispesal of Alcibiades alone. In what a con- 
“dition was Athens when he took upon him our protection and defence ! 
“We had not only almost entirely lost our power at sea, but were scarce 
“* possessed of the suburbs of our city, and toe add to our misfortunes, were 
** torn 1n pieces by a horrid civil war. He notwithstanding, has raised the 
“‘ republic from its ruins ; and, not content with having reinstated 1t 1n the 
“< possession of the sovereignty of the sea, has rendered 1t universally vic- 
** torious by land ; as if the fate of Athens had been in his hands alone, either 
“to ruin or preserve it, and victory was annexed to his person, and obeyed 
“‘ his orders.” 

This favourable reception of Alcibiades did not prevent his demanding an 
assembly of the people, 1n order to his justification before them, well know- 
ing how necessary 1t was for his safety to be absolved in form. He appeared 
therefore, and after having deplored his misfortunes, which he imputed very 
little to the people, and entirely ascribed to his ull fortune, and some demon 
envious of his prosperity, he represented to them the designs of the enemy, 
and exhorted them not to cunceive any other than great hopes. The Athe- 
nians, tiansported with hearing him speak, decreed him crowns of gold, ap- 

vinted him general by sea and land with unlimited power, Pests him all 
his fortunes, and ordered the (1)Eumolpida and Ceryces to absolve him trom 
the curses they had pronounced against him by the order of the people; do- 
ing their utmost to make him amends for the injury and shame of his ban. 
ishment by the glory of his recall, and to efface the remembrance of the 
anathemas themselves had decreed, by the vows and prayers which they made 
in his favour Whulst all the Eumolpide and Ceryces were employed in re- 
voking those imprecations, Theodorus, the principal of them, had the cour- 
age to say, “ As for me, I have not cursed him, if he has done no evil to his 
*‘ country ;” insinuating by that bold expression, that the maledictions, being 
conditional, could not fall upon the head of the innocent, nor be averted 
from the guilty. 

In the midst of this glory and shining prosperity of Alcibiades, the ma- 
jority of the people could not help being concerned, when they considered 
the time of his return For it happened precisely upon the day when the 
Athenians celebrated the feast 1n honour of Minerva, adorned under the 
name of Agiaulis The priests took off all the ornaments from the goddess’ 
statue to wash it, from whence that feast was called NAv»tipa, and afterwards 
covered 1t ; and that day was accounted one of the most ominous and unfor- 
tunate It was the 25th of the month Thargelion, which answers to the 2d 
of July(2) This circumstance displeased that superstitious people, because 
it seemed to imply, that the goddess, patroness, and protectress of Athens, 
did not receive Alcibiades agreeably, and with a benign aspect, since she 
phate and concealed herself, as 1f she would keep him off and remove him 

rom her. 

(3)All things having, however, succeeded according to his wish, and the 
hundred ships he was te command being ready, he deferred his departure out 
of a laudable ambition to celebrate the great mysteries , for from the time 
the Lacedzmonians had fortified Decelia, and taken possession of all the ways 
from Athens to Eleusis, the feast had not been solemnized 1n all its pomp, 
and the procession had been obliged to go by sea. The particular ce1emo- 
nies of this solemnity may be seen 1n book x. chap. 1. 

Alcibiades believed 1t would be a most glorious action, and attract tho 
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blessings of the gods, and the praises of men, if he restored all its lustre 
and solemnity to this feast, im making the procession go by land under the 
convoy of his troops, to defend 1t against the attacks of the enemy For 
either Agis would suffer it to pass quietly, notwithstanding the numerous 
troops he had at Decelia, which would considerably lessen the reputation of 
that king, and be a blot 1n his glory ; or, 1f he should choose to attack it, and 
oppose the march, he should then have the satisfaction to fight a sacred bat- 
tle ; a battle grateful to the gods, for the greatest and most venerable of all 
their mysteries, in the sight of his country and citizens, who would be wit- 
nesses of his valour and regard for religion. It1s very likely, that by this 
public and ostentatious act of piety, which struck the people’s view in so 
sensible a manner, and was so e:tremely to his taste, Alcibiades’ principal 
design was to efface entirely from their minds the suspicions of impiety, to 
Mini the mutilation of statues, and profanation of mysteries, had given 
irth. 

Having taken that resolution, he gave notice to the Eumolpidw and Cery- 
ces to hold themselves tn readiness, posted centinels upon the hills, sent out 
runners at the break of day, and taking with him the priests, the initiated, 
and the probationers, with those who initiated them, he covered them with 
his army, and disposed the whole pomp with wonderful order and profound 
silence. Never was show, says Plutaich, more august, nor more worthy the 
majesty of the gods, than this warlike procession, and religious expedition ; 
in which even those who envied the glory of Alcibiades were obliged to own, 
that he was no less happy in discharging the functions of an high-priest, than 
those of a general. o enemy dared to appear, or disturb that pompous 
march, and Alcibiades reconducted the sacred troops to Athens with entire 
safety. This success gave him new courage, and raised the valour and bold- 
ness of his army to such a degree, that they looked upon themselves as in- 
vineible whilst he commanded them. 

He acquired the affection of the poor and the lower sort of people so much, 
that they most ardently desired to have him for their king. Many of them 
openly declared themselves to that effect ; and there were some who addressed 
themselves tu him, and exhorted him to set himself above envy, and not 
to trouble himself about laws, degrees, or suffrages; to put down those wordy 
impertiments that disturbed the state with their vain harangues, to make 
himself master of affairs, and to govern with entire authority without feai- 
ing accusers. For him, what his thoughts of the tyranny and his designs 
were, are unknown, but the most powerful citizens apprehending the break- 
ing out of a fire, of which they already saw the sparks. pressed him to de- 
part without delay ; granting whatever he demanded, and giving him, for 
colleagues, the generals most agreeable to him. He set sail accordingly, 
with a hundred ships, and steered for the island of Andros, which had re- 
volted Huis high reputation, and the good fortune which had attended him 
in ali his enterprises, made nothing but what was gieat and extraordinary 
to be expected from him. 


. SECTION IV 


THE LACED-EMONIANS APPOINT LYSANDER ADMIRAL HE BEATLrs 
THE ATHENIAN FLEET NEAR EPHESUS. LYSANDER IS SUCCELDED 
IN THE COMMAND BY CALLICRATIDAS 


Tue Lacedemonians, justly alarmed at the return and success of Alcibia- 
des(1), conceived that such an enemy made it necessary to oppose him with 
an able general, capable of making head against him. For this reason they 
made choice of Lysander and gave him the command of the fleet When he 
arrived at Ephesus, he found the city very well disposed 1n his favour, and 
well affected to Sparta; but otherwise in a very anhanpy situation. For it 
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was 1n danger of becoming barbarous, by assuming the manners and customs 
of the Persians, who had great commerce with it, as well from the neigh- 
bourhood of Lydia, as because the king’s generals commonly took up their 
winter quarters there. An idle and voluptuous life filled up with luxury and 
eu show, could not fail of disgusting infinitely a man like Lysander, who 
had been bred from his birth 1n the simplicity, poverty, and severe discipline 
of Sparta. Having brought his army to Ephesus, he gave orders for assem- 
bling ships of burden there from all parts, erected an arsenal for building of 
galleys, made the ports free for merchants, gave the public places to artifi- 
cers, put all arts in motion, and held them in honour; and by these means 
filled the city with riches, and laid the foundations of that grandeur and 
magnificence to which it afterwards attammed So great a change can the ap- 
plication and ability of a single person occasion in a state ! 

Whulst he was making these dispositions; he received advice, that Cyrus, 
the king’s youngest son was arrived at Sardis. That prince could not be 
above sixteen years old at that time, being born after his father’s accession 
to the crown in the seventeenth year of his reign. Parysatis, his mother, 
loved him to idolatry, and had the entire ascendant of her husband. It was 
she that occasioned his having the supreme government of all the provinces 
of Asia Minor given him, a command that subjected all the provincial go- 
vernors of the most important part of the empire to his authority. he 
view of Parysatis was, without doubt, to put the young prince into a condi- 
tion to dispute the throne with his brother after the king’s death ; as we 
shall see he does to some effect One of the principal instructions given him 
by his father, upon sending him to his government, was to give effectual aid 
to the Lacedzemonians against Athens, an order very contrary to the mea- 
sures observed till then by Tissaphernes, and the other governors of those 
provinces. It had always been their maxim, sometimes to assist one party, 
sometimes the other, in order to hold their power in such a balance, that the 
one might never be able to crush the other entirely: from whence 1t follow- 
ed, that both parties were kept weak by the war, and neither in condition to 
form any enterprises against the Persian empire. 

Upon Lysander’s being apprised therefore of the arrival of Cyrus at Sar- 
dis, he set out from Ephesus to make him a visit, and to complain of the 
delays and breach of faith of Tissaphernes, who, notwithstanding the orders 
he had received to support the Lacedzemonians, and to drive the Athenians 
out of the sea, had always covertly favoured the latter, out of regard for 
Alcibiades, whose measures he entirely gave into, and had been the sole 
cause of the loss of the fleet, by not supplying it with the necessary quantity 
of provisions. ‘This discourse pleased Cyrus, who looked upon Tissaphernes 
as a very bad man, and his particular enemy , and he answered, that the king 
had given him orders to support the Lacedzamonians powerfully, and that he 
had received five hundred talents(1) for that purpose. Lysander, contrary 
to the common character of the Spartans, was submissive and condescend- 
ing, full of complaisance to the great, always ready to pay his court to them, 
and supporting, for the good of the service, all the weight of their haugh- 
tiness and vanity with incredible patience ; 1n which behaviour some people 
make the chief address, and principal merit of a courtier to consist. 

He did not forget himself on this occasion, and setting at work all that the 
industry and art of a complete courtier could suggest of flattery and insin- 
uation, he perfectly gained the young prince's favour and good opinion. 
After having | Slee his generosity, magnificence, and zeal for the Lacedz- 
monians, he desired him to give each soldier and mariner a drachm(2) per 
day . 1n order to corrupt those of the enemy by that means, and thereby ter- 
minate the war the sooner. Cyrus very much approved the project ; but 
said, that he could make no change in the king’s order, and that the treat 
with them expressly settled only half a talent(3) to be paid monthly for eac 
galley. The prince, however, at the end of a banquet, which he gave him 
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before his departure, drinking to his health and pressing him to ask some- 
thing of him, Lysander desired that an (1 )obolus a-day might be added to 
the seaman’s pay. This was granted, and he gave them four oboli, instead 
of three which they received before, and paid them all the arrears due to 
them, with a month’s advance ; giving Lysander ten thousand (2) darics for 
that purpose, that is, an hundred thousand livres, or about five thousand 
pounds sterling. 

This largess filled the whole fleet with ardour and alacrity, and almost 
unmanned the enemy’s galleys ; the greatest part of the mariners deserting 
to the party where the pay was best. The Athenians 1n despair upon re- 
ceiving this news, endeavoured to conciliate Cyrus, by the intorposition of 
Tissaphernes , but he would not hearken to them, notwithstanding the sa- 
trap represented, that it was not for the king’s interest to aggrandize the 
Lacedzmonians, but to balance the power of one side with that of the other, 
an order to | irae ede peeege the war, and to ruin both by their own divisions. 

Though Lysander had considerably weakened the enemy by augmenting 
the mariners’ pay, and thereby very much hurt their naval power, he dared 
not however hazard a battle with them, particularly apprehending Alcibiades, 
who was a man of execution, had the greater number of ships, and had ne-~ 
ver been overthrown in any battle either by sea er land. But after Alci- 
biades had left Samos to go into Phocza and Jonia to raise money, of which 
he wasin want for the payment of his troops, and had given the command 
of his fleet to Antiochus with express orders not to fight or attack the ene- 
my in his absence , the new commander, to make shew of his courage and 
to brave Lvsander, entered the port of Ephesus with two galleys, and after 
having made a great noise, retired with loud laughter, and an air of contempt 
and insult Lysander, enraged at that affront, immediately detached some 
galleys, and went himself in pursuit of him_ But as the Athenians advanced 
to support Antiochus, he ordered other galleys of his side to come on, till 
the whole fleet arrived by little and little, and the engagement became ge- 
neral on both sides. Lysander gained the victory, and having taken fifteen 
of the Athenian galleys, he erected a trophy. Alcibiades, on his return to 
Samos, sailed even into the port to offer him battle ; but Lysander was con- 
tented with his victory, and did not think proper to accept it ; so that he 
retired without doing any thing. 

(3)Thrasybulus at the same time, the most dangerous enemy he had in his 
army, left the camp, and went to Athens to accuse him To inflame his ene< 
mies 1n the city the more, he told the people 1n a full assembly, that Alcibia- 
des had entirely ruined their affairs, and the navy, by the leanes he had 
introduced ; that he had given himself up to the most notorious debauchees 
and drunkards(4), who from common seamen were the only persons 1n credit 
about him , that he abandoned his whole authority to them, to be at leisure 
to enrich himself in the provinces, and to plunge himself there into intem- 

erance and all other infamous excesses, to the disgrace of Athens, whist 
fic fleet was left neglected in the face of that of the enemy. 

Another article of accusation against him was taken from the forts he had 
built near the city of Byzantium, for an asylum and retreat for him, as nei- 
ther being able nor willing to return any more to his country. The Athe- 
Mians, @ capricious inconstant people, give credit to these 1mpeachments. 
The loss of the last battle, and his httle success since his departure from 
Athens, instead of the great and wonderful actions expected from him, en- 
tirely sunk him in their opinions ; and his own glory and reputation may be 
said to have occasioned his ruun. For he was suspected of not desiring to do 
what was not done, which they could not believe out of his power, because 
they were fully persuaded that nothing he desired to do was impussible to 


(1) The drachm was s:x oboli, or tenpence French * each obolus being three half- 
penoe , s0 that the four oboh, were sixpence halfpenny a day, instead of fivepenca, 
er three oboli (2) A Daric 1s about a pistole. 

(3) A M 3598 Ant J C. 406 

(4) Antiochus 1s pointed at in this place, a mean, debauched man, who bad acquired 
the fasour of Alcibiades, by catching a quail for him, which he had let fly. 
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him. They mace it a crime in Alcibiades, that the rapidity of his conquests 
did not answer to that of their :maginations ; not considering, that he made 
war without money upon a people who had the great king for their treasurer, 
and that he was often obliged to quit his camp, to go in quest of what was 
necessary for the payment and subsistence of his troops. However it was, 
Alcibiades was deposed, and ten generals nominated 1n his stead, of which 
when he received advice he retired 1n his galley to some castles he had 1n the 
Thracian Chersonesus. 

(1)About this time died Plistonax, one of the kings of Lacedzmonia, and 
was succeeded by Pausanias, who reigned fourteen years The latter made 
a fine answer to one who asked, why it was not permitted to change any thing 
in the ancient customs of Sparta: ‘‘ Because,” says he, “‘ At Sparta the laws 
«* command men, and not men the laws.’’(2) 

(3)Lysander, who intended to establish the government of the nobilzty in 
all the cities in the dependence of Sparta, that the governors of his choosing 
mught be always at his disposal, from his having rendered them independent 
of their people, caused such persons of the principal cities to come to Ephe- 
sus, aS he knew to be the boldest, most enterprising and ambitious. Those 
he placed at the head of affairs, promoted to the greatest honours, and raised to 
the first employments 1n the army, thereby rendering himself, says Plutarch, 
the accomplice of all the crimes and oppressions they committed to advance 
and enrich themselves. For this reason they were always extremely attach- 
ed to hint, and regretted exceedingly when Callicratidas came to succeed 
him, and took upon him the command of the fleet. He was not inferior to 
Lysander either in valour or military knowledge, and was infinitely above 
him in point of moral virtue. Alike severe to himself and others, mac- 
cessible to flattery and sloth, the declared enemy of luxury, he retained the 
modesty, temperance, and austerity of the ancient Spartans; virtues that 
began to distinguish him particularly, as they were not too common in his 
time. His probity and justice were proof against all things, his simphesty 
and integrity abhorred all falsehood and fraud, to which were joined a truly 
Spartan nobleness and grandeur of soul. The great and powerful could not 
hinder themselves from_admuring his virtues, they were better pleased. with 
the facility and condescension of his predecessor, who was blind to the 1n- 
justice and violence of their actions. 

It was not without mortification and jealousy that Lysander saw him ar- 
rive at Ephesus to take upon him the command, and out of a criminal base- 
ness and treachery, not uncommon with those who hearken more to their 

rivate ambition than the good of the public, he did him all the 1ll offices in 

is power. Of the ten thousand darics, which Cyrus had given him for the 
augmentation of the mariners’ pay, he returned the remainder to that prince , 
telling Callicratidas that he mght apply to the king for the money, and that 
it depended on him to find means for the subsistence of his army. This con- 
duct gave him great trouble, and distressed him exceedingly , for he had 
brought no money with him from Sparta, and could not resolve to extort any 
from the citizens, as he found them sufficiently rified already 

(3)In this urgent necessity, a person having offered him fifty talents, that 
is to say, fifty thousand crowns, to obtain a favour he could not grant with 
justice, he refused them. Upon which Cleander, one of his officers, said, 
“© T would accept them were I in your place.” “* And so would I,” rephed 
the general, “‘ were I 1n yours.” 

He had no other resource therefore than to go, as Lysander had done, to 
ask money at the gates of the king’s general and lieutenants, for which he 
was the least proper of all mankind. Nurtured and educated in the love of 
liberty, full of great and noble sentiments, and infinitely remote from all 
flattery and baseness, he was convinced at heart, that 1t was less evil and 
dishonour for Greeks to be overcome by Greeks, than infamously to make 


(1) Diod 1 xia 196 (2) Plut in Apoph p 230 
‘S Ken Hellen’ } wp 442—444. Pluto in Lysand p 435 436 Diod. 1, maz, 
p. 197 1986. (3) Plut in Apoph p 222 
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their court, and beg at the gates of Barbarians, whose only merit consisted 
in their gold and silver. The whole nation was indeed disgraced by so mean 
a prostitution. 

Cicero, in his Offices, draws two very different characters of persons em- 
ployed in the administration of government, and makes the application of 
them to the two generals of whom we speak The one, says he, (1) zealous 
lovers of the truth, and declared enemies of all fraud, prque themselves upon 
their simplicity and candour, and do not believe that 1t can ever censist with 
honour to lay snares, or use artifice. The others, prepared to do or suffer 
every thing, are not ashamed of the meanest actions and prostitutions, pro- 
vided, from those unworthy means, they have reason to expect the success of 
their designs. Cicero places Callicratidas amongst the former, and Lysander 
amongst the latter, to whom he gives two epithets, not much to his honour, 
and hardly consistent with the Spartan character, when he calls him “ very 
** artful and very patient,” or rather, ‘““‘ very complaisant.” 

Calhcratidas, however, forced by necessity, went to Lydia, and repaired 
immediately to the palace of Cyrus, where he desired that prince might he 
told, that the admiral of the Grecian fleet was come to speak with him. He 
was answered, that Cyrus was then at table, engaged ma (2) party of plea- 
eure ; to which he replied with a modest tone and air, that he was in no 
haste, and would wait till the prince came forth. The guards set upa laugh, 
wondering at the honest stranger’s simphcity, which had so httle the air of 
the world in 1t ; and he was obliged to retire He came thither a setond time, 
and was again denied admittance Upon which he returned to Ephesus, 
loading those with curses and 1mprecations who had first made their court to 
Barbarians, and by their flattery and submissions had taught them to make 
their riches a title and pretence for insulting the rest of mankind Address- 
ing himself at the same time to those about him, he swore, that as soon as he 
returned to Sparta, he would use his utmost endeavours to reconcile the 
Greeks amongst themselves, that for the future they might become formi- 
dable to the Barbarians, and have no further occasion for thetr ard to invade 
and ruin each other But that generous Spartan, whose thoughts were so 
noble, and so worthy the Lacedzemonian name, and whose justice, magnani- 
mity, and valour, might rank him with all that Greece had ever produced of 
the most excellent and most consummate, had not the good fortune to return 
to his country, nor apply himself to a work so great, and so worthy of him 


SECTION V. 


CALLICRATIDAS IS DEFEATED BY THE ATHENIANS SENTENCE OF 
DEATH PASSED ON SOME ATHENIAN GENERALS SOCRATES ALONE 
OPPOSES THIS SENTENCE. 


CaLLicraTIDas, (3) after having gained several victories over the Athe- 
nians, had at last pursued Conon one of their generals into the port of Mi- 
tylene, where he kept him blocked up This was in the twenty-sixth year 
of the Peloponnesian war Conon seeing himself besieged by sea and land, 
without hope of aid, and 1n want of provisions, found means to apprise Athens 
of the extreme danger he was in Extraordinary efforts were made to re- 
lieve him, and in less than a month’s time a fleet of a hundred and ten sail 
were fitted out, on board of which were embarked all who were capable of 
bearing arms, as well slaves as freemen, with some horse At Samos they 
were joined by the allies with forty galleys, and steered for the Arginuse, 


(1) Sunt bis alu multum dispares, simplices et aperti, qui nihil ex occulto, mhil ex ine 
sidis agendum putant , veritatis cultores, fraudis ininuci itemgue alu, qui quidvis 
perpetiantor, cuivis deserviant, dum, quod velint, consequantur uo In genere versu- 
tissimum et patientiss:smum Lacedezmonium Lysandrum accepimus, contraque Callicra- 
tidem. Offic 1 1 n 109 

(2) The Greeh says literally that he was drinking, wee: The Persians valued them- 
selves upon drinking a great deal, as an instance of their merit, as we shall see in Cyrus 
letter to the Lacedazmonians 

(3) Xenoph Hellen 1 1 p 444 -452, Diod 1 xin p 193 ct 206 217 — 222. 
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islands situated between Cuma and Mitylene Calhcratidas being inturmed 
of their course, left Eteonicus to continue the siege with fifty ships, and put 
to sea with a hundred and ewenty sail, with design to face the enemy, and 
prevent their relieving Conon he right wing of the Athemans was com- 
manded by Protomachus and Thrasylus, who had each fifteen galleys. They 
were supported by a second line with a hke number of ships, commanded by 
Lys:asand Astrogenes The left wing, like the other, drawn up in two hnes, 
was under Astocrates and Diomedon, supported by Erasinides and Pericles.( 1) 
The main body consisting of near thirty galleys, amongst which were the 
three Athenian admirals, was disposed in one line They had strengthened 
each of their wings with a second line; because their galleys were neither 
so swift, nor so easy to manage, as those of the enemy ; so that there was 
reason to fear their getting between two, and being charged on both sides at 
the same time. The Lacedzmonians and their allies, who perceived they 
were inferior in number to the enemy, contented themselves with drawing up 
in one hne, 1n order to equal the:r front, and for the greater facility of run- 
ning between the Athenian galleys, and turning nimbly round them, Calh- 
cratidas’ pilot, daunted at the inequality, advised him not to hazard the bat- 
tle, and to retire- but he replied, that be could not fly without shame; and 
that his death was of small importance to the republic. “ Sparta,” says he, 
“* does not depend upon one man.” He commanded the mght wing, and 
Thrasondas the Theban, the left. 

It was terrible to behold the sea covered with three hundred galleys ready 
to engage Never had more numerous naval armies of the Greeks joined 
battle before. The ability, experience, and valour of the generals who com-~ 
manded, left nothing to desire ; so that there was reason to believe this bat- 
tle would decide the fate of both people, and put an end to a war that had 
endured so long. When the signals were given, the two armies raised great 
shouts, and began the fight Callecratidas, who, from the answer of the 
ey expected to fall in the battle, did amazing actions of valour. He at- 
tacked the enemy with incredible courage and boldness, sunk some of their 
ships, disabled others by breaking their cars, and ipsa their sides with 
the prow or beak of his galley. At length he attacked that of Pericles, and 
made a thousand holes in it ; but the latter having hooked him fast with a 
grappling iron, he found it impossible to disengage himself, and was sur. 
rounded 1n an instant by several of the Athenian vessels His own was im- 
mediately filled with the enemy, and after a dreadful slaughter, he fell dead, 
rather overwhelmed by their numbers than vanquished. The right wing, 
which he commanded, having lost 1ts admiral, was put to fight The left, 
composed of Boeotians and Eubceans, still made a long and vigorous resist~ 
ance, from the important concern they were 1n, lest they should fall into the 
hands of the Athenians, against whom they had revolted, but they were at 
length obhged to give way, and retire in disorder. The Athenians erected 
a trophy in the Arginuses. They lost twenty-five galleys in this battle, and 
the enemy more than seventy, of which number were nine of the ten fur- 
nished by the Lacedzemonuians. 

(2) Plutarch equals Callicratidas, the Lacedwmonian general, for his jus~ 
tice, valour, and magnanimity, with all who had ever rendered themselves 
most worthy of admiration amongst the Greeks. 

(3) He blames him, however, exceedingly for hazarding the battle at the 
Arginuse, and observes, that to avoid the reproach of having retired out of 
fear, he had, through a mistaken sense of honour, failed in the essential 
duty of his function. For, says Plutarch, 1f, to use the comparison of (4) 
Iphicrates, the hght armed infantry resemble the hands, the horse the feet, 
the main body the breast, and the general the head , the general, who aban- 
dons himself rashly to the impetuosity of his valour, does not so much neg- 
lect or expose his own life, as the lives of those whose safety depends upon 
his. Our Lacedsemonian chief was therefore in the wrong, continues Plu- 


the son of the great Pericles ‘g) Piut in Lysand. p. 486. 
> Plat ia Pelop Pp 2738 ° (4) Ete was a famous general of the Athenians 
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tarch, to answer the pilot, who advised him to retire, “‘ Sparta does not de< 
“* pend upon one man.” For though it be true, that Callicratidas, fighting 
under the orders of another by sea or land, ‘‘ was no more than one man , 
yet, commanding an army, all who obeyed his orders were collected in his 

rson ; and he, in whom so many thousands might be lost, ‘‘ was no longer 
“one man.” (1)Cicero had passed the same judgment upon him before 
Plutarch. After having said, that there were many persons to be found, who 
were ready to sacrifice their fortunes, and even lives, for their country, but 
who, out of false delicacy 1n point of glory, would not hazard their reputa- 
tion for 1t 1n the least ; he cites the example of Callicratidas, who answered 
those who advised him to retreat from the Arginuse, “‘ That Sparta could 
“« fit out another fleet 1f this were lost; but for himself, he could not fly be- 
“* fore the enemy without shame and infamy.” 

I return to the sequel of the battle near the Arginuse. The Athenian 
generals ordered Theramenes, Thrasybulus, and some other officers, to re- 
turn with about fifty galleys, to take up the wrecks and dead bodies, 1n order 
to their interment, whilst they rowed on with the rest against Eteonicus, 
who kept Conon besieged before Mitylene. But a rude tempest came on 
suddenly, and prevented the execution of this order. Eteonicus having re- 
ceived news of the defeat, and fearing 1t might occasion alarm and terror 
among his troops, sent back those who brought it, with orders to return with 
wreaths of flowers upon their heads, and to give out, that Callicratidas had 
gained the victory, and destroyed the whole Athenian fleet Upon their re- 
turn he offered sacrifices of thanksgiving, and having made his troops take 
some refreshment, he sent the galleys away directly, the wind being fair, and 
marched off the land-army to Methymna, after having burned the camp. 
Conon being delivered in this manner from the blockade, joined the victo- 
rious fleet, which returned forthwith to Samos. However, when it was 
known at Athens, that the dead bodies had been left without interment, the 
people were highly enraged, and laid the whole weight of their resentment 
upon those they believed guilty of that crime The ancients held it a great 
one not to provide sepulture for the dead , and we may observe, that after 
all their battles, the first care of the conquered, notwsthstanding the sense 
of their misfortune, and their great affliction for a bloody defeat, was to de- 
mand a suspension of arms from the victor, in order to pay their last duties 
to those who had fallen 1n battle ; upon which they believed their happiness 
in another hfe depended. They had httle or no idea of the resurrection of 
the body ; but however, the Pagans, by their concern for the body after 
death, the religious regard paid to 1t, and the passion with which they ren- 
dered solemn honours to the dead, seem to have had some confused notions 
of a resurrection, which subsisted amongst all nations, descended from the 
most ancient tradition, though they could not clearly decide on 1t 

Hence arose the fury of the people of Athens. They immediately nom1- 
nated new generals, retaining only Conon of the old ones, to whom they 
gave Adimantes and Philocles for colleagues Eight days after which, two 
of them withdrew themselves, and only six returned to Athens Theramenes, 
the tenth general, who returned before the rest of the fleet, accused the 
other chiefs before the people, making them responsible for not bringing off 
the dead after the battle ; and to clear himself, read the letter they had 
written to the senate and people, wherein they excused themselves from the 
violence of the storm without charging any body. The calumny was detes- 
tably vile, as done in abuse of their reserve 1n not mentioning him 1n their 
letter, and in not laying a fault to his charge, of which he mght have ap- 
peared the most guilty. The generals, at their return, not being able to 


C1) Invent: mult: sunt, qui non modo pecuniam, sed .itam etiam, profundere pro pae 
tria parati essent, idem glornz jacturam pe mininiam quidem facere vellent, ne repub- 
lica quidem postulaute - ut Callicratidas, qut, cum: Lacedzmoniorum dux fuisset Pelo- 
ponnesiaco bello, multaque fecisset egregie, vertit ad extremum onipia, cum consshe 
non paruit eorum, qui classem ab Arginusis removendam, nec cum Athenrensibus dime 
candam putabant Quurbusille respondit, Lacedwemonios, classe la aniissa, aliam parare 
posse; se fugere sime suo dedecore non posse.—Ofhic 1.1. u 48. 
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prevail for the time necessary for making their defence, contented themselves 
with representing 1n few words the state of the affair, and appealed for the 
truth of what they said to the pilots, and all present when 1t happened. 
The people seemed to receive their excuse favourably, and several persons 
offered themselves for their sureties ; but 1t was thought proper to adjourn 
the assembly because of the night, and 1t being the people's custom to give 
their suffrages by the lifting up of hands, their resolution could not be 
known ; besides which, the council were first to give their opinion upon the 
question to be proposed to the people. 

The feast of Apaturia unexpectedly coming on, in which it was the cus- 
tom to assemble by families, the relations of Theramenes ted several 
persons in proper places in mourning habits, with their heads shaved, who 
said they were kindred of those who had been slain in the battle, and obliged 
Callixenes to accuse the generals in the senate. It was decreed in conse- 
quence, that as the accusation and defence had been heard in the last assem- 
bly, the people by their respective tribes should give their voices, and if the 
accused were found guilty, they should be punished with death, their estates 
confiscated, and the tenth part consecrated to the goddess.(1) Some sena- 
tors opposed this decree as unjust, and contrary to the laws. but as the peo- 
ple, at the instigation of Callixenes, threatened to include the opposers in 
the same cause and crime with the generals, they were so mean as to desist 
from their opposition, and to sacrifice the innocent generals to their own 
safety, by consenting to the decree. Socrates, the celebrated philosopher, 
was the only one of the senators who stood firm, and persisted obstinately 
in opposing a decree so notoriously unjust, and so contrary to all laws The 
orator, who mounted the tribunal in defence of the generals, shewed, ‘“*‘ That 
“« they had failed 1n nothing of their duty, as they had given orders that the 
**‘ dead bodies should be taken up: that 1f any one were guilty, it was he 
“< who, being charged with these orders, had neglected to put them 1n execu- 
“tion; but that he accused nobody ; and that the tempest which came on 
** unexpectedly at the very instant, was an unanswerable apology, and en- 
“‘ tirely discharged the accused from all guilt. He demanded that a whole 
“‘ day should be given them for their detence, a favour not denied to the 
““ most criminal, and that they should be tried separately. He represented, 
“‘ that they were not 1n the least obliged to precipitate a sentence, wherein 

the lives of the most iJlustrious of the citizens were concerned , that 1t 

was 1n some measure attacking the gods to make (2) men responsible for 

‘ the winds and weather ; that they could not, without the most flagrant 1n- 
‘ gratitude and injustice, put the conquerors to death, to whom they ought 
to decree crowns and honours, or give up the defenders of their country to 
the rage of those who envied them, that, 1f they did so, their unjust judg- 
ment would be followed with a sudden, but vain repentance, which would 
‘leave behind it the sharpest remorse, and cover them with eternal shame 
‘and infamy.” The people seemed at first to be moved with these reasons ; 
but animated by the accusers, they pronounced sentence of death against 
eight of their generals ; and #1x of them, who were present, were seized, in 
order to their being carried to the place of execution. One of them, Diome- 
don, a person of great reputation for his valour and probity, demanded, to 
be heard. ‘ Athenians,” said he, “I wish the sentence you have passed 
‘< upon us may not prove the misfortune of the republic, but I have one 
“‘ favour to ask of you in behalf of my colleagues and myself, which 1s, to 
“*‘ acquit us before the gods of the vows we made to them for you and our- 
“‘ selves, us we are not 1n condition to discharge them , for 1t is to their pro- 
** tection, invoked before the battle, we acknowledge we are indebted for the 
«*‘ victory gained by us over the enemy.” There was not one good citizen 
that did not melt into tears at this discourse, so full of goodness and religion, 
and admire with surprise the moderation of a person, who, seeing himself 
unjustly condemned, did not however entertain the least resentment or 


Ci) Minerva 
(2) Quem adeo iniquum, ut sceler: assignet, quod vent: et fluctus deliquermt 2— 
Tacit. Annal.! xiv _c 3. 
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make the least complaint against his judges, but was solely intent, (in favour 
of an ungrateful country which haa doomed them to perish,) upon what 
it hte the gods 1n common with them, for the victory they had lately ob- 
tained. 

The six generals were hardly executed, when the people opened their eyes, 
and perceived all the horror of that sentence ; but their repentance could 
not restore the dead to life. Cuallixenes, the orator, was put in prison, and 
was refused to be heard. Having found means to make his escape, he fled 
to Deceha, to the enemy from whence he returned some time after to Athens, 
where he died of hunger, universally detested and abhored by all the world, 
as all false accusers and slanderers ought to be. Diodorus remarks, that the 
people themselves were justly punished for their crime by the gods, who 
abandoned them soon after, not to a single master but to thirty tyrants, who 
treated them with the utmost rigour, and cruelty. 

(1) The disposition of the populace is recognized in this account; and 
Plato, upon the same event, draws in few words their character with much 
spirit and resemblance. The populace, says he, 1s an inconstant, ungrateful, 
cruel, suspicious animal, incapable of submitting to the government of rea- 
son, and this 1s no wonder, adds he, as 1t is commonly composed of the dregs 
of a city, and 1s a monstrous assemblage, without form or order, of all that 
is worst 1n 1t 

The same relation shews what effect fear can have upon the minds of men 
even upon those who pass for the wisest, and how few there are who are ca- 
peble of supporting inflexibly the view of present danger and disgrace. 
‘fhough the justness of the generals’ cause was perfectly known in the senate, 
at least by the major part of 1t, as soon as the people’s rage was mentioned, 
and the terrible menaces they murmured, those grave senators, most of whom 
had commanded armies, and who all of them had frequently exposed them- 
selves to the greatest dangers of war, instantly changed sides, and came over 
to the most notorious calumny, and flagrant injustice that ever had been: An 
evident proof, that there 1s a courage, though very rare, which infinitely tran- 
scends the valour that induces so many thousands of men every day to con- 
front the mostterrible dangers 1n battle. 

Amongst all the judges, only one truly worthy of his reputation, the great 
Socrates, in this general treason and perfidy, stood firm and immoveable ; 
and though he knew his suffrage and unaided voice would be of little or no 
consequence to the accused, he thought them a just homage te oppressed in- 
nocence, and that 1t was unworthy (2) an honest man to govern himself by 
the fury of a blind and frantic people. We see 1n this instance, how far the 
cause of justice may be abandoned. We may conclude it was not better de- 
fended before the people. Of more than three thousand citizens, who com- 

sed the assembly, two only took upon them the defence of their generals, 

uriptolemus and Axiochus Plato has preserved their names, and given that 
of the latter to the dialogue, from whence part of these reflections are taken. 

(3) The same year the battle of the Arginuse was fought, Dionysius pos- 
sessed himself of the tyranny in Sicily. I shall defer speaking of him till 
Book X1.1n which I shall treat the history of Syracuse at large. 


SECTION VI. 


LYSANDER COMMANDS THE LACEDZMONIAN FLEET. HIS CELE- 
BRATED VICTORY OVER ‘1HE ATHENIANS. 


Arter the defeat at the Arginuse,(4) the affairs of the Peloponnesians de- 
clining, the allies, supported by the credit of Cyrus, sent an embassy to 
Sparta, to demand that the command of the fleet should be again given to 
Lysander, with the promise of serving with more affection and courage 11 
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their request were granted As it was contrary to the laws of Sparta, that 
the same person ‘should be twice admiral, the Lacedzmonians, te satisfy the 
alles, gave the title of admiral to one Aracus, and sent Lysander with him, 
whom in appearance they commissioned only as vice-admiral, though in 
effect with the authority of the supreme command. 

Ali those who had the greatest share in the government of the e:ties, and 
were of most authority in them, saw him arrive with supreme joy ; promising 
themselves, from his influence, the final subversion of the democratic power. 
Has character of complacency for his friends, and indulgence to all their 
faults, suited much better with the ambitious and injurious views than the 
austere equality of Callreratidas. For Lysander was a man of the most cor- 
rupt heart, and gloried mm having no principles founded on virtue or the 
most sacred duties. He made no scruple to employ artifice and deceit upon 
all occasions, and esteemed justice only as far as it served his measures. 
When it did not promote them, he never failed to prefer the useful, which 
with him was alone laudable and excellent ; from a persuasion that truth had 
in its own nature no advantage over falsehood, and that the value of both 
one and the other was to be determined by the convenience resulting from 
them: and for those who represented to him, that it was unworthy the de- 
scendants of Hercules to make use of fraud and treachery, he laughed at 
them, “ For,” said he, “ where the lon’s skin is not long enough, 1t 1s neces- 
** sary to tack the fox’s tail to 1t.” 

An expression ascribed to him, sufficiently denotes how small an account 
he made of perjury. He used to say,(1) “ Children are amused with bau- 
‘* bles, and men with oaths ;” shewing by so professed a want of religion, that 
the gods were more inconsiderable wrth him than his enemies. For he who 
deceives with a false oath, plainly declares in so do:mg that he fears his ene- 
mies, but that he despises God. 

(2)Here ends the twenty-sixth year of the Peloponnesian war. In this 
year it was that young Cyrus, dazzled with the unusual splendeur of supreme 
authority, and jealous of the least omission in point of ceremonial homage, 
discovered by a remarkable action the secret of his heart. Brought up from 
his infancy in the reigning house, nurtured under the shade of the throne, 
amidst the submissions and protestations of the courtiers, entertained long 
by the discourses of an ambitious mother, who idolized him, in the desire 
and hope of empire, he began already to affect the mghts of sovereignty, and 
to exact the honours paid to 1t with surprising haughtiness and rigour. ‘Two 
Persians of the royal family, his cousins-german by their mother, his father 
Darius’ sister, had omitted to cover their hands with their sleeves 1n his 
presence, according to a ceremonial observed only to the kings of Persia. 
Cyrus, resenting that neglect as a capital crime, condemned them both to die, 
and caused them to be executed at Sardis without mercy. Darius, at whose 
feet their relations threw themselves to demand justice, was very much 
affected with the tragical end of his two nephews, and looked upon this action 
of his son’s as an attempt u himself, to whom alone that honour was due. 
He resolved therefore to take his government from him, and ordered him to 
court upon the pretext of being sick, and having a desire to see him. 

Cyrus before his departure sent for Lysander to Sardis, and put into his 
hands great sums of money for the payment of his fleet, promising him still 
more for the future. And with the ostentation of a young man, to let him 
see how much he desired to oblige him, he assured him, that though the king 
his father should cease to afford him any supplies, he would furnish him the 
more willingly out of hik own coffers ; and t rather than he should want 
the necessary provisions, he would even cause the throne of massy gold and 
silver, upon which he sat in judgment, to be melted down. At length, when 
he was upon the point of setting out, he impowered him to receive the 
tributes and revenues of the cities, confided the government of his provinces 
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to hin, and conjured him with embraces not to give battle in his absence, 
unless superior m force ; because the king neither wanted the will nor the 
power to give him that superiority to the enemy; promising at the same 
time, with the strongest assurances of affection, to bring him a great number 
of ships from Phoenicia and Cilicia. 

(1)After this prince’s departure, Lysander sailed towards the Hellespont, 
and laid siege to Lampsacus. Thorax, having marched thither with his 
land-forces at the same time, assaulted the city on Ins side. (2)The place 
was carried by storm, and abandoned by Lysander to the mercy of the sol- 
diers. The Athenians who fullowed him close, came to an anchor in the 

ort of Eleontum 1n the Chersonesus, with an hundred and fourscore gal- 
leve But upon the news of the taking of Lampsacus, they immediately 
steered for Setis, and after having taken 1n provisions, they stood away from 
thence, sailing along the coast toa place called (3) AXgospotamos, where 
they halted over-against the enemy, who were then at anchor before Lamp- 
sacus. The Hellespont 1s not above two thousand paces broad 1n that place. 
The two armies, seeing themselves so near each other, expected only to rest 
that day, and were in hopes of coming to a battle on the next. 

But Lysander had another design in view. He commanded the seamen 
and pilots to go on board their galleys, as if they were in reality to fight the 
next morning at break of day, to hold themselves in readiness and to wait 
his orders with profound silence. He ordered the land-army in hke manner 
to draw up in battle upon the coast, and to wait the day without any noise. 
On the morrow, as soon as the sun was risen, the Athenians began to row 
towards them with their whole fleet, 1n one line, and to bid them defiance. 
Lysander, though his ships were ranged in order of battle, with their heads 
towards the enemy, lay still without making any movement In the evening, 
when the Athemans withdrew, he did not suffer his soldiers to go ashore, tall 
two or three galleys which he had sent out to observe them, were returned 
with advice, that they had seen the enemy land. The next day passed in 
the same manner, as did the third and fourth. Such a conduct, which argued 
reserve and apprehension, extremely augmented the security and boldness of 
the Athentans, and inspired them with an extreme contempt for an army, 
which fear, in their opinion, prevented from shewing themselves, and at- 
bags any thing. 

iist this passed, Alcibiades, who was near the fleet, took horse and 
came to the Athemian generals: to whom he represented, that they kept 
upon a very disadvantageous coast, where there were neither ports nor cities 
in the neighbourhood ; that they were obliged to bring their provisions from 
Sestos with great danger and difficulty ; and that they were very much in 
the wrong to suffer the soldiers and mariners of the fleet, as soon as they 
were ashore, to straggle and disperse themselves at the:r own pleasure, whilst 
the enemy's fleet faced them in view, accustomed to execute the orders of 
their general with instant obedience, and upon the shghtest signal. He 
offered also to attack the enemy by land with a strong body of Thracian 
troops, and to force them to a battle. The generals, especially Tydeus and 
Menander, jealous of the:r eommand, did not content themselves with refus- 
ing his offers, from the opinion, that if the event proved unfortunate, the 
whole blame would fall on them, and if favourable, that Ale:biades would 
engross the honour of 1t ; but rejected also with insult his wise and salutary 
counsel, as if a man in disgrace lost his sense and abilities with the favour of 
the commonwealth. Alcibiades withdrew. 

The fifth day the Athenians presented themselves again, and offered him 
battle ; retiring in the evening according to custom, with more insulting airs 
than the day before. Lysander, as usual, detached some leys to observe 
them, with orders to return with the utmost diligence, when they saw the 
Athenians landed, and to put a brazen buckler at each ship’s head, as soon 
as they reached the middle of the channel. Humeelf in the mean time ran 
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through the whole line 1n his galley, exhorting the pilots and officers to hold 
the seamen and soldiers in readiness to row and fight on the first signal. 

As soon as the bucklers were put up in the ships heads, and the admiral’s 
galley had given the signal by the sound of trumpet, the whole fleet set for- 
wards in good order. The duad-onay at the same time made all possible 
haste to the top of the promontory, to see the battle. The strait that sepa- 
rates the two continents in this place, is about fifteen stadia,(1) or three 
quarters of a league in breadth, which space was presently cleared through 
the activity and diligence of the rowers. Conon, the Athemian general, was 
the first ae fe perceived, from shore, the enemy’s fleet advance 1n good order 
to attack him ; upon which he immediately cmied out for the troops to em- 
bark. In the height of sorrow and perplexity, some he called to by their 
names, some he conjured, and others he forced to go on board their galleys , 
but all his endeavours and emotions were ineffectual, the soldiers being dis- 
persed on all sides. For they were no sooner come on shore, than some ran 
to the suttlers, some to walk in the country, some to sleep in their tents, and 
others had begun to dress their suppers. This proceeded from the want of 
viguiianee and experience in their generals, who, not suspecting the least 
danger, indulged themselves in taking their repose, and gave their soldiers 
the same lhberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries and a great noise of their 
oars, when Conon, disengaging himself with nine galleys, of which number 
was the sacred ship called the Paralian, stood away for Cyprus, where he 
took refuge with Evagoras. The Peluponnesians, falling upon the rest of 
the fleet, took immediately the galleys which were empty, and disabled and 
destroyed such as began to fill with men. The soldiers, who ran without 
order or arms to their relief, were either killed 1n the endeavour to get on 
board, or flying on shore, were cut to pieces by the enemy, who landed in 
pursuit of them. Lysander took three thousand prisoners, with all the ge- 
nerals, and the whole fleet. After having plundered the camp, and fastened 
the enemy’s galleys to the sterns of his own, he returned to Lampsacus, 
amidst the sound of flutes and songs of triumph. It was his glory to have 
achieved one of the greatest military exploits recorded in history, with little 
or no loss, and to have terminated a war 1n the small space of an hour, which 
had already lasted twenty-seven years, and which perhaps, without him, had 
been of much longer continuance. Lysander immediately sent dispatches 
with this agreeable news to Sparta. 

The three thousand prisoners, taken 10 this battle, having been condemned 
to die, Lysander called for Philocles, one of the Athenian generals, who had 
«aused all the prisoners taken in two galleys, the one of Andros, the other 
of Corinth, to be thrown from the top of a precipice, and had formerly per- 
sguaded the people of Athens to make a decree for cutting off the thumb of 
the right hand of all the prisoners of war, in order to disable them from 
handling the pike, and that they might be fit only to serve at the oar. Ly- 
sander therefore caused him to be brought forth, and asked him, what sen- 
tence he would pass upon himself, for having induced his city to pass that 
cruel decree. Philocles, without departing from his haughtiness 1n the least, 
notwithstanding the extreme danger he was 1n, made answer, ‘‘ Accuse not 
“‘ people of crimes who have no judges; but as you are victor, use your 
‘‘ right, and do by us as we had done by you, 1f we had conquered.” At the 
same instant he went into a bath, put on afterwards a magnificent robe, and 
marched foremost to the execution. All the prisoners were put to the sword, 
except Adimantus, who had opposed the decree. uh 

After this expedition, Lysander went with his fleet to all the maritime 
cities, and gave orders for all the Athenians in them to withdraw as soon as 
possible to Athens, without permitting them to take any other route ; declar- 
ing, that after a certain time fixed, all such should be penece with death, as 
should be found out of Athens. This he did as an able politician, to reduce 
the city by famine the more easily, and to render it incapable of sustaining 
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a lon ae He afterwards applied himself in subverting the democratic, 
and other forms of government throughout the cities ; leaving 1n each of 
them a Lacedwmonian governor, called Harmostes, and ten archons or ma- 
istrates, whom he chose out of the societies he had established 1n them. 
e thereby in some measure secured to himself universal authonty, and a 
kind of sovereignty over all Greece ; putting none into power but such az 
were entirely devoted to his service. 


SECTION VII. 


LYSANDER BESIEGES ATHENS. FORM OF GOVERNMENT CHANGED. 
DEATH OF DARIUS NOTHUS. 


Whuen the news of the entire defeat of the army came to Athens by a ship, 
(1)which arrived in the mght at the Pirzeus, the city was in universal con- 
sternation. Nothing was heard but cries of sorrow and despair in every 
part of it. They imagined the enemy already at their gates. They repre- 
sented to themselves the miseries of a long siege, a cruel famine, the ruin 
and burning of their city, the insolence of a proud victor, and the shameful 
slavery they were upon the point of experiencing, more afflicting and insup-~ 
portable to them than the most severe pumshments, and death itself. The 
next day the assembly was summoned, wherein it was resolved to shut up all 
the ports, one only excepted ; to repair the breaches 1n the walls, and mount 
guard to prepare against a siege. 

In effect, Agis and Pausanias, the twoekings of Sparta, advanced towards 
Athens with all their troops. Lysander soon after arrived at the Pirweus 
with an hundred and fifty sail, and prevented all ships from going in o1 
coming out. The Athenians, besieged by sea and land, without provisions, 
ships, hope of relief, or any resource, re-instated all persons attainted by 
any decree, without speaking the least word of a capitulation however, 
though many had already died of famine. But when their corn was entirely 
consumed, they sent deputies to Agis, to propose a treaty with Sparta, upon 
condition of abandoning all their pessessions, the city and port only excepted. 
He referred the deputies to Lacedwmon, as not being empowered to treat 
with them. When they arrived at Selasia, upon the frontier of Sparta, and 
had made known their commission to the Ephori, they were ordered to re- 
tire, and to come with other proposals if they expected peace The Ephor1 
had demanded, that twelve hundred paces of wall on each side of the P:- 
eee’ should be demolished ; fae an pe a venturing to advise a 
comphance, was sent to prison, an ronibition made against proposing an 
ching of that kind for the future. : eee eee 

In this deplorable condition, ‘Theramenes declared in the assembly, that 1f 
he were sent to Lysander, he would know, whether the proposal made by 
the Lacedemomans for dismanthng the city was intended tou facilitate its 
ruin, or to prevent a revolt. The Athenians having deputed him accord- 
ingly, be was more than three months absent, no doubt with the view of 
reducing them by famine to accept any conditions that should be offered. On 
nis return he told them, that Lysander had detained him all that time, and 
that at last he had been given to understand, that he might apply to the 
Ephon. He was therefore sent back with nine others to Biarte: with full 
powers to conclude a treaty. When they arrived there, the Ephori gave 
them audience in the general assembly, where the Corinthians and several 
other allies, especially the ‘Thebans, insisted that 1t was absolutely necessary 
to destroy the city, without hearkening any further to atreaty. But the 
Lacedesmonians, preferring the glory and safety of Greece to their own gran- 
deur, made answer, that they would never be reproached with having de- 
stroyed a city that had rendered such great services to all Greece, the 
remembrance of which ought to have much greater weight with the allies, 
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than the resentment of private injuries received frum 1t. The peace was 
therefore concluded under these conditions: ‘‘ That the fortifications of the 
““ Pireeus with the long wall that joined that port to the city, should be 
“‘ demolished ; that the Athenians should deliver up all their galloys, twelve 
re ed excepted ; that they should abandon ali the cities they had seized, 
** and content themselves with their own lands and country ; that they should 
“‘recall their exiles, and make a league offensive and defensive with the 
““ Lacedzemonians, under whom they should march wherever they thought 
“* fit to lead them.” 

The deputies on their return were surrounded with an innumerable throng 
of people, who apprehended that nothing had been concluded, for they were 
not able to hold out any longer, such multitudes dying every day of famine. 
The next day they reported the success of their negotiation ; the treaty was 
ratified, notwithstanding the opposition of some persons; and Lysander, 
followed by the exiles, entered the port. It was upon the very day the 
Athenians had formerly gained the famous naval battle of Salamis. He 
caused the walls to be demolished to the sound of flutes and trumpets, and 
with all the exterior marks of triumph and rejoicing, as if all Greece had 
that day regained its lberty. Thus ended the Peloponnesian war, after 
having continued during the space of twenty-seven years. 

Lysander, without giving the Athenians time to look about them, changed 
the form of their government entirely, established thirty archons, or rather 
tyrants, over the city, put a good garrison into the citadel, and left the 
Spartan Callibius ‘“‘ harmostes,” or governor. Agis dismissed his troops. 
Lysander, before he disbanded his, advanced against Samos, which he pressed 
so warmly, that 1t was at last obliged to capitulate. After having established 
its ancient inhabitants 1n it, he proposed to return to Sparta with the Lace- 
dzmonian galleys, those of the Pirweus, and the beaks of those he had taken 

He had sent Gylippus, who had commanded the army 1n Sicily, before 
him, to c the money and spoils, which were the fruit of his glomous cam- 
paigns, to Lacedemon. The money, without reckoning the innumerable 
crowns of gold given him by the cities, amounted to fifteen hundred talents, 
that 1s to say, fifteen hundred thousand crowns(1) Gylippus, who carried 
this considerable sum, could not resist the temptation of converting some 
part of it to his own use. The bags were sealed up carefully, and did not 
seem to leave any room for theft. He ynsewed them at the bottom; and 
after having taken out of each of them what money he thought fit, to the 
amount of three hundred talents, he sewed them up again very neatly, and 
thought himself perfectly safe But when he airived at Sparta, the accounts, 
which had been put up in each bag, discovered him ‘To avoid punishment, 
he banished himself from his country, carrying along with him in all places 
the disgrace of having sullied, by so base and sordid an avarice, the glory of 
all his great actions. 

From this unhappy example, the wisest and most distinguished of the 
Spartans, apprehending the all-powerful effects of money, which enslaved 
not only the vulgar, but even the greatest of men, extremely blamed Ly- 
sander for having acted so contradictorily to the fundamental laws of Sparta, 
and warmly represented to the Ephori, how incumbent it was upon them to 
banish all that gold and silver from the republic, and to lay the heaviest of 
curses and imprecations upon it, as the fatal bane of all other states, wntro- 
duced only to corrupt the wholesome constitution of the Spartan govern- 
ment, which had wal eee itself for so many ages with vagour and prosperity. 
The Ephor: immediately passed a decree to proscribe that money, and or- 
dered that none should be current, except the useful pieces of iron. But 
Lysander’s friends opposed this decree, and sparing no pains to retain the 
yold and silver in Sparta, the affair was referred for further deliberation. 
‘There naturally seemed only two methods to be considered , which were, 
either to make the gold and silver species current, or to cry them down, and 
prohibit them absolutely The men of address and policy found out a third 
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expedient, which in their sense, reconciled both the others with great success 
this was wisely to choose the mean betwixt the vicious extremes of too mucn 
sb Seed and teo much neglect. It was therefore resolved, that the new coin 
of gold and silver should be solely employed by the public treasury ; that it 
should only pass in the occasions and uses of the state ; and that every pri~ 
vate re in whose possession it should be found, should be immediately 
put to death. 

A strange expedient! says Plutarch: As if Lycurgus had feared the spe- 
cies of gold and silver and not the avarice they occasion ; an avarice less to 
be extinguished by prohibiting to particulars the possession of 1t, than inflam- 

-ed by permitting the state to amass and make use of it. for the service of the 
public. For it was impossible whilst that money was in honour and esteem 
with the public, that 1t should be despised in private as useless, and that 
people should look upon that as no value in their domestic affairs, which the 
city prized, and were so much concerned to have 1t for its occasions ; bad usa- 
ges authorized by the practice and example of the public, being a thousand 
times more dangerous to particulars, than the vices of particulars to the pub- 
he. The L zemonians therefore continues Plutarch, in punishing those 
with death who should make use of the new money 2n private, were so blind 
and imprudent as to imagine, that the placing of the law, and the terror of 

unishment, as a guard at the door, was sufficient to prevent gold and silver 

rom entering the house: they left the hearts of their citizens open to the 
desire and admiration of riches, and introduced themselves to a violent pas- 
sion for amassing treasure, 1p causing it to be deemed a great and honourable 
thing to become nich. F 

(1) It was about the end of the Peloponnesian war, that Darius Nothus 
king of Persia died, after a reign of mmeteen years. Cyrus had arrived at 
the court before his death, and Parysatis his mother, whose 1dol he was, not 
contented with having made his peace, notwithstanding the faults he had 
committed in his government, pressed the old king to declare him his succes- 
sor also, after the example of Darius the first, who gave Xerxes the prefers 
ence before all his brothers, because born, as Cyrus was, after his father’s ac- 
cession to the throne. But Darius did not carry his complaisance for her su 
far. He gave the crown to Arsaces, his eldest son by Parysatis also, whom 
paver bia calls Arsicas, and bequeathed only to Cyrus the provinces he hud 
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Tus chapter contains the domestic troubles of the court of Persia: also 
the death of Alcibiades: the re-establishment of the liberty of Athens: and 
Lysander’s secret design to make himself king. 


SECTION I. 


CORONATION OF ARTAXERXES MNEMON CYRUS ATTEMPTS TO AS- 
SASSINATE HIS BROTHER REVENGE OF STATIRA. DEATH AND 
CHARACTER OF ALCIBIADES. 


Axnsaces, upon ascending the throne, assumed the name of Artaxerxes, the 
same to whom the Greeks gave the surname of (1) Mnrmon, from his pro- 
digious memory. (2)Being near his father’s bed when he was dying, he 

ed him, a few moments before he expired, what had been the rule of his 
conduct during so long and happ a reign as his, that he might make 1t his 
example. ‘It has been,” repli he. “© to do always what justice and religion 
‘‘ required of me :” words of deep sense, and well worthy of being set up in 
letters of gold in the palaces of kings, to keep them perpetually in mind of 
what ought to be the guide and rule of all their actions. It is not uncommon 
for princes to give excellent instructions to their children on their death- 
beds, which would be more efficacious if preceded by their own example and 
conduct: without which they are as weak and impotent as the sick man who 
gives them, and seldom survive him long. 

(3)Soon after Darius’ death, the new king set out from his capital for 
the city of (4) Pasargada, in order to his coronation, according to custom, by 
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the priests of Persia. There was in that city a temple of the goddess whe 
resided over war, in which the coronation of their kings was solemnized. 

t was attended with very singular ceremonies, which no doubt had some 
mysterious sense ; though Plutarch does not explain them. The prince, at 
his consecration, took off his robe in the temple, and put on that worn by the 
ancient Cyrus, before he came te the throne, which was preserved in that 
place with great veneration. After that he eat a dry fig, chewed some leaves 
of the turpentine tree, and drank a draught composed of milk and vinegar. 
This might signify, that the sweets of sovereign power are mingled with the 
sours of care and disquiet, and that, if the throne be surrounded with 
pleasures and honours, it is also attended with pains and anxieties. It seems 
sufficiently evident, that the design in putting the robes of Cyrus upon the 
new king, was to make him understand, that he should also clothe his mind 
with the great qualities and exalted virtues of that prince 

Young Cyrus, corroded by ambition, was in despair upon being for ever 
frustrated in his hopes of ascending a throse with which his mother had in- 
spired him, and on seeing the sceptre which he thought his mght, transferred 
into the hands of his brother. he blackest crimes cost the ambitious no- 
thing. Cyrus resolved to assassinate Artaxerxes 1n the temple itself, and in 
the pecrens of the whole court, just when he took off his own robe, to put 
on that of Cyrus. Artaxerxes was apprised of this design by the priest him- 
self who had educated his brother, to whom he had imparted it. Cyrus was 
seized, and condemned to die, when his mother Parysatis, almost out of her 
senses, flew to the place, clasped him in her arms, tied herself to him with 
the tresses of her hate. fastened her neck to his, and by her shrieks, and 
tears, and prayers, prevailed so far as to obtain his pardon, and that he 
should be sent back to his government of the maritime provinces. He car- 
ried thither with him an ambition no less ardent than before, animated be- 
sides with resentment of the di he had reeeived, and the warm desire 
of revenge, and armed with an almost unbounded power. Artaxerxes upon 
this occasion acted contrary to the most common rules of policy, which do 
not admit (1) the nourishing and inflaming, by extraordinary honours, the 
pride and haughtiness of a bold and enterprising young prince hke Cyrus, 
who had carried his personal enmity to his brother so far as to have resolved 
to assassinate him with his own hand, and whose ambition for empire was so 
great as to excite him to employ the most criminal methods for the attain- 
ment of its end. 

(2)Artaxerxes had espoused Statira. Scarce had her husband ascended 
the throne, when she employed the power her beauty gave her over him, to 
avenge the death of her brother Teriteuchmes. istory has not a more 
tragical scene, nor a more monstrous comphcation of adultery, incest, and 
murder ; which after having occasioned great disorders in the royal family, 
terminated at length in the most fatal manner to all who had any share in 
it. But it 1s necessary, for the reader's knowledge of the fact, to trace it 
from the beginning 

Hidarnes, Statira’s father, a Persian of very high quality, was governor of 
one of the principal provinces of the empire. Statira was a lady of extra- 
ordinary beauty, which induced Artaxerxes to marry her, he was then called 
Arsaces At the same time, Teriteuchmes, Statira’s brother, married Ha- 
mestris, Arsaces’ sister, one of the daughters of Darius and Parysatis , in 
favour of which marriage Teriteuchmes, upon his father’s death, had his 
een given him. There was at the same time another sister 1n this 

amily, no less beautiful than Statira, and who besides excelled in the arts 
of shooting with the bow, and throwing the dart. Teriteuchmes her bro- 
ther conceived a criminal passion for her, and to gratify it, resolved to set 
himself at liberty by killing Hamestris, whom he had espoused. Darius 
having been informed of this project, by the force of | earn and promises, 
engaged Udiastes, Teriteuchmes intimate friend and confidant, to prevent 


(i) Ne jus mobiles adolescentium agimos pramaturis honorbus ad superbiam extol- 
lemt.—Tacit Aunal Liv c 17 (2) Ctes. c. le. lv. 
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so black a design, by assassinating him. He obeyed, and had for hia reward 
the government of him he had put to death with his own hands. 

Amongst Terteuchmes’ guaras was a son of Udiastes, called Mithridates, 
very much attached to his master. The young gentleman, upon hearing that 
his father had committed this murder 1n person, uttered all manner of impre- 
cations against him ; and full of horror for so infamous and vile an action seiz~ 
ed on the city of Zaris, and openly revolting, declared for the establishment 
of Teriteuchmes’ son. But that young man could not hold out long against 
Darius. He was blocked up‘1n the place with the son of Teritteuchmes, whom 
he had with him, and all the rest of the family of Hidarnes were put in pri- 
son, and delivered to Parysatis, to do with them as that mother, exasperated 
to the last excess by the treatment either done or intended against her daugh- 
ter Hamestris, should think fit. That cruel princess began by causing Rox- 
ana, whose beauty had been the occasion of this evil, to be sawed 1n two, and 
ordered all the rest to be put to death, except Statira, whose life she granted 
to the tears, and the most tender and ardent solicitations of Arsaces, whose 
love for his wife made him spare no pains for her preservation, though Da- 
rius, his father, believed 1t necessary, even for his own good, that she should 
share the same fate with the rest of her family. Such was the state of the 
affair at the death of Darius 

Statira, as soon as her husband was upon the throne, caused Udiastes to 
be delivered into her hands She ordered his tongue to be torn out, and 
made him die 1n the most exquisite torments she could invent to punish the 
crime which had occasioned the ruin of her family. She gave his govern- 
ment tu Mithridates, in recompence for his attachment to the interests of 
her family. Parysates onher side took revenge on the son of Teriteuchmes, 
whom she caused to be poisoned, and we shall see that Statira’s time was 
not very remote. 

We see here the terrible effects of female revenge, and in general of what 
excesses they are capable, who find themselves above all laws, and have no 
other rule for their actions than their will and passions. 

Cyrus, having resolved to dethrone his brother, employed Clearchus, the 
Lacedzmonian general, to raise a body of Grecian troops, under pretence of 
war, which that Spartan was to carry into Thrace I shall defer speaking of 
this famous expedition, and also of the death of Socrates, which happened 
about the same time, intending to treat those two great events 1n all the ex- 
tent they deseive. It was without doubt with the same view, that Cyrus 
presented to Lysander a galley of two cubits in length, made of ivory and 
gold, to congratulate hun upon his naval victory. That galley was conse- 
crated to Apollo in the temple of Delphi Lysander went soon after to 
Sardis, charged with magnificent presents for Cyrus from the alles. 

It was on that occasion that Cyrus had the celebrated conversation with 
Lysander related by Xenophon, and which Cicero after him has applied so 
beautifully. That young Sai prince who piqued himself more upon his integ- 
mty and politeness than nobility and grandeur, pleased himself with conduct- 
ing 1n peison so ulustrious a guest through his gardens, and of making him 
observe the various beauties of them. Lysander, struck with so fine a pros- 
pect, admired the manner in which the several parts were laid out , the height 
and expansion of the trees ; the neatness and disposition of the walks; the 
abundance of fruits, planted with an art which had known how to unite the 
useful with the agreeable ; the beauty of the parterres, and the glowing va- 


(i) Narrat Socrates in eo hbro, Cyrum minorem, regem Persarum, prestantem inge 
mio atque impern gloria, cum Lysander Lacedemonius, vir summe virtutis, venisset ad 
eum Sardes, eique dona asocns attulisset, et ceteris in rebus comem erga Lysandrum 
atque bumanun fuisse, et e1 quemdam conseptum agrum diligenter consitum ostendisse, 
Cum autem adniuraretur Lysander et proceritates arborum, et directos in quincuncem 
ordines, et humum subactam atque puram, et suavitatem odorum qui afllarentur e 
fioribus , tum eum dixisse, mirarise non modo diligentiam, sed etiam solertiam ejus, a 

uo essent illa dimensa atque descripta Ete: po Abele respondisse Atqu ego ista sum 

imensus, mei sunt ordines, mea descriptio, multz etiam istarum arborum mea mang 
sunt sate Tum Lysandrum, intuentem ejus purpuram et nitorem corporis, ornatum- 
que Persicum multo auro multisque gemmnis, dixisse: Recte vero te, Cyre, beatum fe- 
runt, quoniam virtuti tax fortuna conjuncta est.— Cic. de Senect. n. 59. 
Vor. Il. L 
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riety of flowers, exhaling odours universally throughout the delightful scene. 
** Every thing charms and transports me in this place, ” said Lysander ad- 
dressing himself to Cyrus; “ but what strikes me most, is the exquisite taste 
“‘ and elegant industry of the person who drew the plan of the several parts of 
** this garden, and gave it the fine order, wonderful disposition, and happiness 
** of symmetry, which I cannot sufficiently admire” Cyrus, infinitely pleased 
with this discourse replied, ‘‘ It was 1 that drew the plan, and entirely mar- 
*« ked 1t out: and not only that but many of the trees which you see were 
“ planted with my own hands.” ‘“What!” replied Lysander considering him 
from head to foot, ‘‘ is 1t possible, with these purple robes and splendid vest- 
** ments, those strings of Jewels and bracelets of gold, those buskins so richly 
“‘ embroidered, that you could play the gardener, and employ your royal hands 
“*‘4n planting trees!" ‘ Does that surprise you °” said Cyrus, “ 1 swear by 
*« the god Mithras, Q) that when my health admits, I never sit down to table 
** without having made myself sweat with some fatigue or other, either in 
** military exercise, rural labour, or some other toilsome employment, to which 
Lie & apply with pleasure and without sparing myself’’ Lysander was amazed 
at his discourse, and pressing him by the hand ; (2) ‘* Cyrus,” said he, “ you 
‘‘ are truely happy, and deserve your high fortune, because you unite 1t with 
** virtue.” 

Alcibiades was at no small pains to discover the mystery of the levies made 
by Cyrus, and went into the province of Pharnabasus, with design to proceed 
to the court of Persia, and to apprise Artaxerxes of the scheme laid against 
him. Had he arrived there, a discovery of such importance had infalhbly 
procured him the favour of that prince, and the assistance he wanted fur 
the re-establshment of his country. But the Lacedzmontian partizans at 
Athens, that 1s to say, the Thirty tyrants, apprehended the intrigues of so 
superior a genius as his, and represented to their masters, that they were 1n- 
evitably ruined, 1f they did not find means to rid themselves of Alcibiades. The 
Lacedemonians thereupon wrote to Pharnabasus, and, with an abject mean- 
ness not to be eacused, and which shewed how much Sparta had degenerated 
from her ancient manners pressed him with great earnestness, to deliver them 
at any rate from so formidable an enemy. The satrap complied with therr 
wish. Alcibiades was then in a small town of Phrygia, where he hved with 
his concubine Timandra .3) ‘Those who were sent to kill him not daring to 
enter his house, contented themselves with surrounding and setting 1t on hre. 
Alcibiades having quitted it through the flames sword 1n hand, the Barbarians 
were afraid to stay to come to blows with him ; but flying and retreating as 
he advanced, they poured their darts and arrows upon him, and he fell dead 
upon the spot imandra took up his body, and having adorned and covered 
it with the finest robe she had, she made as magnificent a funeral for 1t as her 
present condition would admit 

Such was the end of Alcibiades, whose great virtues were stifled and sup- 
Eo by still greater vices (4)It 15 not easy to say whether his good or 

ualities were most pernicious to his country , for with the one he de- 
eeived and with the other he oppressed it. In him distinguished valour was 
united with nobility of blood is person was beautiful and finely made, he 
was eloquent, of great ability in business, insinuating, and formed for charm- 
ing all mankind. He loved glory, but without prejudice to his inclination 
for pleasure ; nor was he so fond of pleasure as to neglect his glory for 1t. 
He knew how to give into, or withdraw himself from it, according to the 
situation of his affairs Never was there ductility of genius equal to his. 
Hs metamorphosed himself with incredible facihty, hke a Proteus, into the 
most contrary forms, and supported them all with as much ease and grace as 


if each had been natural to him. 


GQ) The Persians under that name adored the sun, who was their principal god 

(2) Ackasut, & hope, evdaipovers dyaGor yap wy evdaysovers, Which Cicero transiates’ Recte 
vero te, Cyre, beatum ferunt, quomam sirtut: tee fortuna conjuncts Cot. 

(3) It 1s sard that Lais, the famous courtezan, called the Corinthian, was the daughter 
of this Timandra 

(4) Cujus nescio utrum bona an vita patne perniciosio:a fuerint, ils enim Cives 


evos decepit his aiait —Val Vax foun ces 
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This convertibility of character, accord: to occasions, the customs of 
countries, and his own interests, discover a heart void of principle, without 
either truth or justice. He did not confine himself either to religion, virtue, 
laws, duties, or his country. Haus sole rule of action was his private ambition, 
to which he reduced every thing. H1s aim was to please, to dazzle, and be 
beloved, but at the same time to subject those he soothed. He favoured 
them only as they served his purposes ; and made his correspondence and so- 
ciety a means for engrossing every thing to himself 

1s hfe was a perpetual mixture of good and evil. His sallies for virtue 
were ill sustained, and quickly degenerated into vices and crimes, very httle 
to the honour of the instructions of that great philosopher, who took no 
small pains to cultivate him into a man of worth. Mie actions were glorious, 
but without rule or principle. Hus character was elevated and grand, but 
without connection and consistence. He was successively the support and 
terror of the Lacedemonians and Persians He was either the misfortune 
or refuge of his own country, according to his declaring for or against it. In 
fine, he was the author of an universal destructive war in Greece, from the 
sole motive of commanding, by inducing the Athenians to besiege Syracuse, 
much less from the hope of conquering Sicily, and afterwards Africa, than 
with the design of keeping Athens 1n dependence upon himself , convinced 
that, having to deal with an inconstant, suspicious, ungrateful, jealous peo- 
ple, averse to those who governed, 1t was necessary to engage them conti- 
nually in some great affair, in order to make his services always necessary to 
them, and that they might not be at leisure to examine, censure and con- 
demn his conduct. 

He had the fate generally experienced by persons of his character, and of 
which they cannot reasonably complain. He never loved any one, himself 
being his sole motive ; nor ever found a friend. He made it his merit and 
glory to amuse all men; and nobody confided in, or adhered to him His 
sole view was to live with splendour, and to lord it universally , and he pe- 
rished miserably, abandoned by the whole world, and obliged at his death to 
the feeble services and impotent zeal of one only woman, fur the last honours 
rendered to his remains. 


About this time died Democritus the philosopher, of whom more will be 
said elsewhere. 


SECTION II. 


THE THIRTY EXERCISE HORRID CRUELTIES AT ATHENS THEY PUr 
THERAMENLS TO DEATH THRASYBULUS ATTACKS THE TYRANTS 
BECOMES MASTER OF ATHENS, AND RESTORES IIS LIBERTY 


Tue council of thirty,(1) established at Athens by Lysander, committed the 
most incredible cruelties. Upon pretence of restraining the multitude within 
their duty, and to prevent veditions, they had caused guards to be assigned 
them, had armed three thousand of the citizens fur that service, and at the 
same time disarmed all the rest. The whole city was in the utmost terror 
and dismay. Whoever opposed their injustice and \iclence, became the vic- 
tims of them. Riches were a crime that never failed of drawing a sentence 
upon their owners, always followed with death, and the confiscation or 
estates, which the thirty tyrants divided amongst themselves. They put 
more people to death, says Xenophon, in eight months of peace, than the 
epemies had done in a war of thirty years. 

The two most considerable persons of the thirty were Critias and Thera- 
menes, who at first ved in great umon, and always acted in concert with 
each other The latter had some honour, and loved his country. When he 
saw with what ercess of violence and cruelty his colleagues behaved, he de- 
clared openly agaist them, and thereby drew their resentment upon him. 
Critias became his most mortal enemy, and acted as informer against him 


(i> Xenoph Hoist 1lou p 462 «t 479 Diod | xu p 235.-238. TJustin.l v oc 8 Ith 
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before the senate, accusing him of disturbing the tranquillity of the state, 
and of desi to subvert the existing government s he eived that 
the defence of Phccamenes was heard with silence and approbation, he was 
afraid that, if the affair was left to the decision of the senate, they would 
acquit him. Having therefore caused a band of young men whom he had 
armed with poniards, to advance to the bar, he said that he thought 1t the 
duty of a supreme magistrate to prevent justice from being abused, and that 
he should act conformably upon this occasion. ‘ But,” contmued he, “ as 
*“ the law does not admit, that any of the three thousand should be put to 
** death without the consent of the senate, 1 exclude Theramenes from that 
** number, and condemn him to die, in virtue of my own and my colleagues’ 
“authority.” Theramenes upon these words leaped upon the altar: “1 
** demand,” said he, “‘ Athemians, that I may be tried according to the laws , 
“‘which cannot be refused me without manifest injustice Not that I 1ma- 
*‘ gine, that the goodness of my cause will a\ ail me any thing, or the sanc- 
*“ tion of altars protect me , but I would shew at least that my enemies re- 
“spect neither the gods nor men. What most astunishes mes, that persons 
“‘ of your wisdom do not see that your own names may as easily be struck out 
“* of the hst of the citizens, as that of Theramenes” Critias upon this or- 
dered the officers of justice to pull him down from the altar n universal 
silence and terror ensued upon the sight of the armed soldiers, that sur- 
rounded the senate. Of all the seniturs, only Socrates, whose disciple 
Theramenes had been, took upon him his defence, and per ozee the officers of 
brig But his weak endeavours could not deliver Theramenes, who was 
ed to the place of execution, notwithstanding all he could do, through 
crowds of the citizens, who saw with tears, in the fate of a man equally con- 
siderable for his love of hberty and the great services he had done his coun- 
try, what they had to fear for themselves. When the hemlock was presented 
to him, that 1s, the po.son (which was the manner of putting the citizens at 
Athens to death), he took 1t with an intrepid air, and after having drunk iat, 
he poured the bottom upon the table, after the usual manner observed in 
feasts or public iejo1cings, saying, “ This for the noble Critias.”. Xenophon 
relates this circumstance, inconsiderable in itself, to show, says he, the tran- 
quillity of Theranenes 1n his last moments. 

The tyrants, delivered from a colleague whose presence alone was a con-= 
tinual reproach to them, no longer observed any measures. Nothing passed 
throughout the city but imprisonments and murders (1)Every body trem- 
bled for themselves or their friends The general de-olation had no remedy, 
nor was there any hope of regaining their liberty Where had they then as 
many (2) Harmoudiuses as they had tyrants? ‘Verror had taken entire pos- 
session of their minds, whilst the whole city deplored in secret the loss of 
liberty, without having one amongst them generous enough to attempt the 
breaking its chains The Athenian people seemed to have lost that valour, 
which till then had made them awful and termble to their neghbours and 
enemies. ‘They seemed to have lust the very use of speech, nut daring to 
vent the least complaint, lest 1t should be made a capital crime in them. 
Socrates alone continued intrepid He consoled the afflicted senate, ani- 
mated the desponding citizens, and set all men an admirable example of cou-~ 
rage and resolution , preserving his liberty, and sustaining his part in the 
midst of thirty tyrants, who made all else tremble, but could never shake 
the constancy of Socrates with their menaces. (3)Critias, who had been his 
pupil, was the first to declare most openly against him, taking offence at the 
free and bold discourse» which he held against the government of the thirty 
He went so far as to prohibit his instructing youth, but Sucrates, who nei- 


Socrates tainen in medio erat, et lugentes patres consvlebatur, et desperantes de repub- 
hea exhortabatur, et imitarn volentibus magnum circumf-erebat exemplar, cuin intes 
triginta dominos hber iscederct —Senec de Franquil Anim c 3 

2) Hiarmodious formed aconspira sv for the deliverance of Athens from the tyranny 
of the Pisistratica,. (3) MenOph Memorial 1 i p 716, 717. 
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ther acknowledged his authority, nor feared the violent effects of it. pard ne 
regard to so unjust an order. 

All the citizens of any consideration in Athens, and who retained the love 
of liberty, quitted a place reduced to so harsh and shameful a slavery, and 
sought elsewhere an asylum and retreat, where they might live in safety. 
At the head of these was Thrasybulus, a person of extraordinary merit, who 
beheld with the most lively affliction the miseries of his country. The La- 
cedzemonians had the inhumanity to endeavour to deprive those unhappy 
fugitives of this last resource. They published an edict to prohibit the cities 
of Greece from giving them refuge, decreed that they should be delivered up 
to the thirty tyrants, and condemned ali such as should contravene the exe- 
cution of this edict, to pay a fine of five talents. Only two cities rejected 
with disdain so unjust an ordinance, Megara and Thebes; the latter of 
which made a decree to punish all persons whatsoever, who shauld see an 
Athenian attacked by his enermes without doing his ut.nost to assist him. 
Lysias, an orator of Syra-use, who had been banished by the thirty,(1) raised 
five hundred soldiers at his own expense, and sent them to the aid of the 
common sorry of eloquence. 

Thrasybulus lost no time. After having taken Phyla, a small fort in At- 
tica, he marched to the Pirzeus, of which he made himself master. The 
thirty flew thither with their troops, and a battle sufficiently warm ensued. 
But as the soldiers on one side fought with valour and vigour for their h- 
berty, and on the other with indolence and neglect for the power of others, 
the success was not doubtful, but followed the better cause. The tyrants 
were overthrown. Critias was killed upon the spot. And as the rest of the 
army were taking to flight, Thrasybulus cried out, ‘“ Wherefore do you fly 
‘‘ from me as your victor, rather than assist me as the avenger of your h- 
“‘berty > We are not enemies, but fellow citizens ; nor have we declared war 
“‘ against the city, but against the thirty tyrants.” He continued with bid« 
ding them remember that they had the same origin, country, laws, and reli 
g2on; he exhorted them to compassionate their exiled brethren, to restore 
their country to them, and resume their hberty themselves. This discourse 
had suitable effects The army, upon their return to Athens, expelled the 
thirty, and substituted ten persons to govern in their room, whose conduct 
proved no better than that of the former. 

It 1s a matter of surprise, that so sudden, so universal, so tenacious, and 
s0 uniform a conspiracy against the public good, should always actuate the 
several bodies of persons established 1n the administration of this govern= 
ment. This we have seen 1n the Four Hundred formerly chosen by Athens: 
again inthe Thirty , and now im the Ten And what augments our wonder 
1s, that the passion for tyranny should so immediately possess republicans, 
born in the bosom of hberty, accustomed to an equality of condition on which 
it 1s founded, and nurtured from their earlest infancy in an abhorrence of 
all subjection and dependency. (2)’There must be on the one side 1n power 
and authority some violent impulse, to actuate in this manner so many pe1- 
sons, of whom many, no doubt, were not without sentiments of virtue and 
honour ; and to banish so suddenly the principles aud manners natural to 
them , and on the other, an excessive propensity 1n the mind of man to sub- 
ject his equals, to rule over them imperiously, to carry him on to the la-t 
extremes of oppression and cruelty, and to make him forget at once all the 
laws of nature and religion. 

The Thirty being fallen from their power and hopes, sent deputies to La- 
cedzmon to demand aid. It was not Lysander’s fault, who was sent to them 
with troops, that the tyrants were not re-established But king Pausanias, 
moved with compassion for the deplorable condition to which a city, once so 
flounshing, was reduced, had the generosity to favour the Athenians in secret, 
and at length obtained a peace for them. It was sealed with the blood of the 
tyrants, who, haying taken arms to re-instate themselves in the government, 


Oh) Quingentos milites, stipendio suo instructos, in auxillum patria conimunis elo- 


quentia noisit —Justin iv « 9 (2) Vi dominat onis convulsas.— Tacit, 
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and being present at a parley for that purpose, were all put toe the sword, 
and left Athens in the al possession of its liberty. All the exiles were re- 
called. Thrasybulus at that time proposed the celebrated amnesty, by which 
the citizens engaged upon oath, that all past transactions should be buried 
in oblivion. The government was re-established upon its ancient footing, 
the laws restored to their pristine vigour, and magistrates elected with the 
usual forms. 

I cannot foibear observing in this place the wisdom and moderation of 
Thrasybulus, so salutary and essential after so long a continuance of domes- 
tic troubles. This is one of the finest events in ancient history, worthy the 
Atheman lenity and benevolence, and has served as a model to successive ages 
in good government. 

Never had tyranny been more cruel and bloody than that which the Athe- 
nians had just thrown off. Every house was in mourning; every family be- 
watled the loss of some relation. It had been a series of public robbery and 
and rapine, 1n which heence and impunity had authorised aljl manner of 
crimes. The people seemed to have a right to demand the blood of all ac- 
complices in such notorious malversations, and even the interest of the state 
to authorise such a claim, that by exemplary severities such enormous crimes 
might be prevented for the future But Thrasvbulus, rising above those 
sentiments, from the superiority of his more extensive genius, and the views 
of a more discerning and profound policy, foresaw, that by consenting to the 
punishment of the guilty, eternal seeds of discord and enmity would remain, 
to weaken the republic by domestic divisions, which 1t was necessary to unite 
against the common enemy, and occasion the loss to the state of a great 
number of citizens, who might render 1t 1mportant services, even with the 
view of making amends for past mis-behaviour. 

Such a conduct, after great troubles in a state, has always seemed, with 
the ablest politicians, the most certain and ready means to restore the public 
peace and tranquiulhty. (1)Cicero, when Rome was divided, into two factions 
upon the occasion of Cesar’s death, who had been killed by the conspirators, 
calling to mind this celebrated amnesty, proposed after the example of the 
Athenians, to bury all that had passed 1n eternal oblivion. (2)Cardinal Ma- 
zarine observed to Don Louis de Haro, prime minister of Spain, that this 
gentle and humane conduct in France had prevented the troubles and revolts 
of that kingdom from having any fatal consequences, and “ that the hing 
“‘ had not lost a foot of land by them to this day ,” whereas the inflexible seve- 
rity of the Spaniards “ was the occasion, that the subjects of that monarchy, 
“© whenever they thiew off the mask, never returned to their obedience but 
«‘ by the force of arms; which sufficiently appears,” says he, ‘‘ in the ex- 
** ample of the Hollanders, who are 1n the peaceable possession of many pro- 
** vinces, that not an age ago were the patrimony of the hing of Spain’ 

Diodorus Siculus takes occasion, from the thirty tyrants of Athens, whose 
immoderate ambition induced them to treat their country with the most ex- 
cessive cruelties, to observe how unfortunate it 1s for persons in power(3) to 
want a sense of honour, and to disregard either the present opinion, or the 
judgment posterity will form of their conduct. For, from the contempt of 
reputation, the transition 1s too common to that of virtue itself. ‘They may 
perhaps, by the awe of their power, suppress for some time the public voice, 
and impose a forced silence upon censure ; but the more constraint va lay 
upon it during their lives, the more lavish will 1t be after their deaths of 


Q)) Im edem Telluris convocat: sumus ; 10 quo templo, quantum in me fut, jec: fun- 
damentum pacis , Athen:ensiumque renovavi vetus exemplum Grecum etiam * yer- 
buin usurpas!, quod tum in sedaudis discordius usurpaverat civetas tila, atque omnem 
memonam discordiarum oblivione sempiterna delendam censu: —Philip 1 n 

* Some belheve that word was auyyotia , but as itis not found in the histornans who 
bave treated this fact, 1t 1s more hkely that it was pq prnocxaxnoesy, Which has the sane 
sense, and 1s used by them alli. 

(2) Let XV of Card Mazar 

(3) Cetera principibus statim adesse voum insatiabiliter parandum, prosperam su) 
menmonam, nam contempta fama, contenu virtutes —Quo magis socormam eorunm ire 
rider: Isbet, qui present: potentia credunt extingur posse ctianr secquentis @vi menio- 
yiabi- suum cuique decus posteritas repend.t —Lacit Annal | iv c 39 et 3S . 
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complaints and reproaches, and the more infamy and imputation will be 
affixed to their memories. The power of the Thirty was of very short du- 
ration ; their guilt was immortal, and will be remembered with abhorrence 
throughout all ages ; whilst their names will be recorded in history only to 
render them odious, and to make their crimes detestable He applies the 
same reflection to the Lacedzemonians, who, after having made themselves 
masters of Greece by a wise and moderate conduct, fell from that glory, 
through the severity, haughtiness, and injustice, with which they treated 
their allies. There is doubtless no reader, whom their abject and cruel jea- 
lousy in regard to Athens, enslaved and humbled, has not prejudiced against 
them ; nor 1s there any resemblance in such behaviour, of the greatness of 
mind and noble generosity of ancient Sparta ; so much power has the lust of 
dominion and prosperity over even virtuous men. Dhodorus concludes his 
refiection with a maxim, very true, though very little observed: ‘*‘ The 
“« greatness and majesty of princes,” says he, (and the same may be said of 
all persons in high authority), “‘ can be supported only by humanity and jus- 
““ tice with regard to their subjects ; as on the contrary, they are ruined, 
“ and destroyed by a cruel and oppressive government, which never fails to 
“« draw upon them the hatred of their people.” 


SECTION III. 


LYSANDER ABUSES HIS POWER IN AN EXTRAORDINARY MANNER. 
HE IS RECALLED TO SPARTA. 


As Lysander had the greatest share in the celebrated exploits(1) which had 
raised the glory of the Lacedzemonians to so high a pitch ; so he had acquired 
a degree of power and authority, of which there had been no example before 
in Sparta ; but he suffered himself to be carried away by a presumption and 
vanity still greater than his power. He permitted the Grecian cities to de- 
dicate altars to him as to a god, and to offer sacrifices, and sing hymns and 
odes in honour of him. The Samians ordained a public decree, that the 
feasts celebrated in honour of Juno, and which bore the name of that goddess 
should be called “ the feasts of Lysander.” He had always a crowd of poets 
about him (who are often a tribe of venal flatterers), who emulated each 
other in singing his great exploits, for which they were magnificently paid. 
Praise 1s unduubtedly due to noble deeds, but diminishes their lustre when 
either forged or excessive. 

This sort of vanity or ambition, had he stopt there, would have hurt only 
himself, by exposing him to envy and cantempt ; but a natural consequence 
of it was, that through his arrogance and pride, in conjunction with the 1n- 
cessant flateries, of those around him, he carried the spirit of command and 
authority to an insupportable excess, and observed no longer any measures 
either 1n rewarding or punishing. The absolute government of cities with 
tyrannic power were the fruits of his friendship, and of the ties of hospi- 
talty with him, and only the death of those he hated could put an end to 
his resentment and displeasure, without its being possible to escape his ven- 
geance What Sylla caused to be inscribed upon his tomb, might with equal 
propniety have been engraven upon Lysander’s: That no man had ever sur- 
passed him in doing gvod to his friends, or evil to his enemies. 

Treachery and perjury cost him nothing, whenever they promoted his de- 
signs ; nor was he less cruel than revengetul, of which what he did at Mile- 
tus 1s a sufficient proof. Apprehending that those who were at the head of 
the people would escape him, he swore not to do them any hurt. Those 
anfortunates gave credit to his oath, and no svoner appeared in public, than 
they were put tothe sword with his consent by the nobility, who killed them 
all, though no less than eight hundred. The number of those in the party 
of the people, whom he caused to be massacred in the other cities, is mecre- 
dible; for he did not only destroy to satiate his own resentments, but to 


(i) Plut, in Lys p 448 —445 
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serve in all places the enmity, malice, and avarice of his friends, whom he 
supported in gratifying their passions by the death of their enemies. 
here was no kind of injustice and violence which the people did not suffer 
under the government of Lysander ; whilst the Lacedemonians, who were 
sufficiently informed of his conduct, gave themselves no trouble to prevent 
its effects. It is too common for those in power to be httle affected with the 
vexations and oppressions laid upon persons of low condition and credit, and 
to be deaf to their just complaints, though authority 1s principally confided 
to them for the defence of the weak and poor, who have no other protectors. 
But if such remonstrances are made by a great or powerful person, from whom 
they may have any thing to hope or fear, the same authority that was slow 
and drowsy, becomes immediately warm and officious , a certain proof that 
it is not the love of justice that actuatesit This appears herein the conduct 
of the Lacedzmonian magistrates. Pharnabasus, weary of Lysander’s re- 
alee injustices, who ravaged and pillaged the provinces under his command, 
aving sent ambassadors to Sparta, to complain of the wrongs he had re- 
ceived from that general, the Ephori recalled him. Lysander was at that 
time in the Hellespont. The letter of the Ephor: threw him into great con- 
sternation. As he principally feared the complaints and accusations of 
Pharnabasus, he made all the haste he could to eome to an explanation with 
him, from the hope of softening him, and making his peace He went for 
that purpose to him, and desired that he would write another letter to the 
Ephori, intamating a satisfaction in his conduct But Lysander, says Plu- 
tarch, in such an application to Pharnabasus, forgot the(1) proverb, ‘‘ Set a 
“ thief to catch a thief” The satrap promised all he desired , and accord- 
ingly wrote such a letter in Lysander's presence as he had asked of him, but 
repared another to a quite different effect. When he was to seal it, as both 
etters were of the same size and form, he dexterously put that he had writ- 
ten in secret into the place of the other, without being observed, which he 
sealed and gave him. 

Lysander departed well satisfied , and being arrived at Sparta alighted at 
the place where the senate was assembled, and delivered Pharnabasus’ letter 
to the Ephorm But he was strangely surprised when he heard the contents, 
and withdrew 1n extreme confusion and disorder Some days after he re- 
turned to the senate, and told the Ephori, that he was obliged to go to the 
temple of Ammon, to acquit himself of the sacrifices he had vowed to that 
god befure his battles. That pilgrimage was no more than a pretence to co- 
ver the pain 1t gave him to live as a private person 1n Sparta, and to submit 
to the yoke of obeying , he, who till then had always governed. Accustomed 
long to commanding armies, and typ the flattering distinctions of a kind of 
sovereignty exercised by him in Asia, he could not endure the mortifying 
equality with the multitude, nor reduce himself to the pe ernel of a private 
life. Having obtained permission, not without great difficulty he embarked. 

As soon us he was gone, the kings, reflecting that he held all the cities in 
his dependence, by the means of their governors and magistrates established 
by him, to whom they were also indebted for their unlimited authority, and 
that he was thereby effectually lord and master of all Greece, applied them- 
selves vigorously to restore the gov ernment of the people, and to depose all 
his creatures and fmends from any share init. This alteration occasioned 
great tumults at first. About the same time Lysander, being apprised of 
the design of Thrasybulus to re-establish the liberty of his country returned 
with the utmost diligence to Sparta, and endeavoured to engage the Lace- 
dsmonians to support the party of the nobility at Athens. We have before 
observed, that Pausanias, from a more noble spirit of eniy and generosity 
gave peace to Athens, and by that means, says Plutarch, clipped the wings 
of Lysander’s ambition. 


(1) The Greek proverb 1s, *‘ Cretan against Cretan'’—from the people of Crete, who 
paseed for the greatest cheats and liars in the warid. 
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CHAP. II. 


YOUNG CYRUS, WITH THE AID OF THE GRECIAN TROOPS, ENDEA- 
VOURS TO DETHRONE HIS BROTHER ARTAXERXES. HE IS KILLED 
IN BATTLE. FAMOUS RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND. 


Antiquiry has few events so memorable as those I am about to relate in 
this place. We see on one side a young prince, abounding otherwise 
with excellent qualities, abandoned to his violent ambition, carry the war 
from a distance against his brother and sovereign, and go to attack him 
almost in his own palace, with the view of depriving him at once of his crown 
and hfe We see him, I say, fall dead in the battle at the feet of that bro- 
ther, and terminate, by so unhappy a fate, an enterprise equally glaring and 
criminal. On the other hand, the Greeks who follow him,(1) destitute of 
all succour, after the loss of their chiefs, without allies, provisions, money, 
cavalry, or archers, reduced to less than ten thousand men, with no resource 
but in their own persons and valour, supported only by the warm desire of 
preserving their lhberty, and of returning to their native countries ; these 
Greeks, with bold and intrepid resolution, make their retreat before a vic- 
torious army of a million of men, traverse five or six hundred leagues, not- 
withstanding vast rivers and innumerable passes, and arrive at last in their 
own country through a thousand fierce and barbarous nations, victorious 
over all the obstacles 1n their way, and over all the dangers which either 
concealed fraud or open force reduce them to undergo. 

This retreat in the opimon of the best judges, and most experienced 1n the 
art of war, 1s the boldest and best conducted exploit to be found in ancient 
history, and 1s deemed a perfect model in its kind. Happily for us, 1t 1s 
described to the most minute circumstance by an historian, who was not 
only eye-witness of the facts he relates, but the first mover, the soul of this 
great enterprise. I shall only abridge it, and abstract 1ts most material 
circumstances , but I cannot omit advising young persons, who make arms 
their profession, to consult the original, of which there 1s a good translation 
extant in French, though fax short of the admirable beauties of the text. 
It 1s very difficult to meet with a more able master than Xenophon in the 
art of war, to whom may be well applied here, what Homer says of Phcenix 
the governor of Achilles, “‘ That he was equally capable of forming his pupil 
** for eloquence or arms "(2) 


SECTION I. 
CYRUS RAISES TROOPS AGAINST HIS BROTHER ARTAXERXES. 


We have already said, that young Cyrus,(3) son of Darius Nothus and 
Parysatis, saw with pain his elder brother Artaxerxes upon the throne, and 
that, at the very time the latter was taking possession of it, he had attempted 
to deprive him of his crown and hfe together. Artaxerxes was not sensible 
of what he had to fear from a brother of his enterprising and ambitious spi- 
rit, but could not refuse pardoning him to the prayers and tears of his mo- 
ther Parysatis, who doated upon this youngest son. He removed him there- 
fore into Asia to his government ; confiding to him, contrary to all the rules 
of policy, an absolute authority over the provinces left him by the will of the 
king his father. 

As soon as he arrived there, his thoughts were solely intent upon reveng- 
ang the supposed affront he had received from his brother and to dethrone 
him.(1) He received ail that came from the court with great favour and 


Q) Post mortem Cyr, neque armis a tanto exercitnu vinct, neque dolo cap: potueront , 
revertentesque inter tot indomitas nationes et barbaras gentes, per tanta itinerts spatia, 


sirtute se usque terminos patriz defenderunt —Justin | vic 1) (2) Ihad x ver 43g, 
(3) 4M séoo Ant J C 404 Diod I xnw p_ @43—2.2) Justin 1 v ¢ ll Menoph 
@e Cyt kxved Pie 243--248 (4) 4 M geo1 Ant J C 408 
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affability to induce them insensibly to quit the king’s party, and adhere to 
him. He gained also the hearts of the Baibarians under his government : 
familiarizing himself with them, and mingling with the common soldiery, 
though without forgetting the dignity of the general , these he formed by 
various exercises fur the trade of war. He apphed particularly in secret to 
raise from several parts, and upon different pretexts, a body of Grecian 
troops, upon whom he relied much more than upon those of the Barbarians. 
Clearchus retired to his court after having been banished from Sparta, and 
was of great service to him, being an able, experienced and valiant captain. 
(1)At the same time several cities in the provinces of Tissaphernes revolted 
from their obedience in favour of Cyrus ‘This incident, which was not an 
effect of chance, but of the secret practices of that prince, gave birth to a 
war between them. Cyrus, under the pretence of arming against Tuissa- 
phernes, assembled troops openly ; and to amuse the court more speciously, 
sent grievous complaints to the king against that governor, demanding his 
pe ceen and aid in the most submissive manner. Artaxerxes was deceived 

y these appearances, and believed that all Cyrus’ preparations regarded 
only Tissaphernes, and continued quiet, from the assurance of having nothing 
to apprehend for himself. 

(2)Cyrus knew well how to improve the imprudent security and indolence 
of his brother, which some people conceived the effect of his goodness and 
humanity. And indeed, 1n the beginning of his reign, he seemed to imitate 
the virtues of the first Artaxerxes, whose name he bore for he demeaned 
himself with great mildness and affability to such as approached him, he 
honoured and rewarded magnificently all those whose services had merited 
favour; when he passed sentence to punish, 1t was without either outrage or 
insult ; and when he made presents, it was with a gracious air, and such 
obliging circumstances, as infinitely exalted their value, and implied that he 
was never better pleased than when he had an opportunity of doing good to 
his subjects. To all these excellent qualities 1t had been very necessary for 
him to have added one no less royal, and which would have put him upon his 
guard against the enterprises of a brother whose character he ought to have 
known, I mean a wise foresight, that penetrates the future, and renders a 
prince attentive to prevent or frustrate whatever may disturb the tranquillity 
of the state 

The emissaries of Cyrus at the court were perpetually dispersing reports 
and opinions amongst the people, to prepare their minds for the intended 
change and revolt. They said that the state required a king of Cyrus’ 
character, a king magnificent, liberal, who loved war, and showered his 
favours upon those that served him, and that 1t was necessary for the gran- 
deur ot the empire to have a prince upon the throne, fired with ambition and 
valour for the support and augmentation of its glory. 

(3)The young piince lost no time on his side, and hastened the execution 
of his great design. He was then twenty-three yearsold at most. After the 
important services he had done the Lacedwmonians, without which they had 
never obtained the v.ctories that had made them masters of Gnieece, he 
thought he mght safely open himself to them He therefore imparted to 
them the present situation of his affairs, and the end he had in view ; con- 
vinced that such a confidence could not but incline them the more in his 
favour 

In the letter he wrote them, he speaks of himself in very magnificent 
terms. He told them he had a greater and more royal heart than his bro- 
ther, that he was better veised in philosophy and the knowledge of the 
magi :(4) and that he could drink more wine without being disordered 1n his 
senses ; a very meritorious quality amongst the Barbarians, but not proper 
to recommend him in the opimons of those he wrote to. The Lacedemo- 
nians sent orders to their fleet to join that of the prince immediately, and to 


(i) A M 3002. Ant J C 402 (2) Plut in Artax p 1018 
(32> A M 3693 Ant J C 401 
(4) By the huawledge of the Magi, amonzst the Persians, was meant the science of 
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obey the commands of Tamos his admiral 1n all things, but without the least 
mention of Artaxerxes, or seeming 1n any manner privy to his design. They 
thought that precaution(1) necessary for their justification with Artaxerxes, 
in case affairs should happen to terminate 1n his favour. 

The troops of Cyrus, according to the review afterwards made, consisted of 
thirteen thousand Greeks, whack were the flower and chief force of his army, 
and of a hundred thousand regular men of the barbarous nations. Clear- 
chus the Lacedzemonian commanded all the Peloponnesian troops, except 
the Achwans, who had Socrates of Achaiafor their leader. The Beoo- 
tians were under Proxenes the Theban, and the Thessalians under Me- 
non (2)The Barbarians had Persian generals, of whom the chief was Arnzus. 
The fleet consisted of thirty-five ships under Pythagoras the Lacedssmonian, 
and of twenty-five commanded by Tamos the Egyptian, admiral of the whole 
fieet. It followed the land army, coasting along the shore. 

Cyrus had opened his design only to Clearchus of all the Greeks, foresee- 
ing aright, that the length and boldness of the enterprise could not fail of 
discouraging and disgusting the officers as wel] as soldiers. He made 3t his 
sole application to gain their affections during the march, by treating them 
with kindness and humanity, conversing freely with them, and giving effec- 
tual orders that they should want for nothing Proxenes, between whose 
family and Xenophon’s an ancient friendship subsisted, presented that young 
Athenian to Cyrus,(3) who received him very favourably, and gave him an 
employment in his army amongst the Greeks. He set out for Sardis at 
length, and marched towards the upper provinces of Asia. The troops knew 
neither the occasion of the war, nor into what countries they were going. 
Cyrus had only caused it to be given out, that he should act against the Pi- 
sidians, who had infested his province by their incursions. = - 

(4) Tissaphernes, rightly judging that all these preparations were too 

reat for so small an enterprise as against Pisidia, had set out post from Mi- 
etus, to give the king an account of them. This news occasioned great 
trouble at court. Parysatis, the mother of Artaxerxes and Cyrus, was 
looked upon as the principal cause of this war ; and all persons 1n her service 
and interest were suspected of holding intelhgence with Cyrus. Statira es- 
pecially, the reigning queen, reproached her incessantly in the most violent 
terms. ‘“ Where 1s now,” said she to her, “ that faith you have so often 
<‘ engaged for your son’s behaviour ? Where those ardent prayers you em- 
‘* ployed to preserve from death that conspirator against his king and bro- 
“‘ ther; It 1s your unhappy fondness that has kindled this war, and plunged 
“* us into an abyss of mistortunes.” The antipathy and hatred of the two 
queens for each other was already very great, and much inflamed by such 
warm repruaches. We shall see what the consequences were. Artaxerxes 
assembled a numerous army to receive his brother. 

(5) Cyrus advanced coutinually by long marches. What troubled him 
most on the way was the pass of Cilicia, which was a narrow defile between 
very high and steep mountains, that would admit no more than one carriage 
to pass at a time. Syennesis, king of the country, ead danke to dispute this 
passage with him, and would infallibly have succeeded, but for the diversion 
made by Tamos with his fleet, in conjunction with that of the Lacedwmo- 
nians. To defend the coasts against the insults of the fleet, Syennesis aban- 
doned that important post, which a small body of troops might have made 
good against the greatest army. 

When they arrived at Tarsus, the Greeks refused to march any further, 
rightly suspecting that they were intended against the king, and loudly ex-~ 
claiming, that they had not entered into the service upon that condition. 
Clearchus, who commanded them, had occasion for all his address and abilky 
to stifle this commotion in its birth. At first he made use of authority and 
force, but with very 11] success, and desisted therefore from an open opposi- 


(2) Querentes apud Cyrum gratiam 3 et apud Artaxerxem, si vicisset, Venia@ patro- 
cinia, cum oibil adversus eum aperte decrevissent —Justin } vic 1). 

(2) Xenoph Cyn Exped {i p 232 (3) Xenoph Ion p 4 

(4) Plut m Artax p 1014 (5) Nenoph |i p 248—261. 
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tion to their sentiments: he even affected to enter into their views, and to 
support them with his approbation and credit He declared publicly, that he 
would not separate himself from them, and advised them to depute persons 
to the prince, to know from his own mouth against whom they were to be 
led, that they might follow him voluntarily if they approved his measures ; 
if not, that they might demand his permission to withdraw. By this artful 
evasion he appeased the tumult, and made them easy ; and they chose him 
and some other officers for their deputies. Cyrus, whom he had secretly ap- 
prised of every thing, made answer, that he was going to aan Abroco~ 
mas his enemy, at twelve days march from thence upon the Euphrates. 
When this answer was repeated to them, though they plainly saw against 
whom they were going, they resolved to proceed, and only demanded an aug- 
mentation of their pay. Cyrus, instead of one daric(2) a month to each sol- 
dier, promised to give them one and a half. 

time after, Cyrus was informed that two of the principal officers, 
upon account of a private quarrel with Clearchus, had deserted with part of 
their equipage on board a merchant ship. Many were of opinion, that it was 
proper to send two galleys after them, which might be done with great ease , 
and that w hen they were brought back, they should be made an example, by suf 
fering death in the sight of the whole army Cyrus, convinced that favour(3) 
was the most certain means to the attainment of affection, and that punish- 
ments, hke violent remedies, ought never to be used but in extreme neces= 
sity, declared publicly that he would not suffer 1t to be said that he had de- 
tained any one 1n his service by force ; and added, that he would send them 
their wives and childien, whom they had left as hostages in his hands. An 
answer of so much wisdom and generosity had a surprising effect : and even 
made those his firm adherents, who were before inclined to retire. This 1s 
an excellent lesson for all who govern. There 1s in the mind of man a fund 
of natural generosity, which it 1s necessary to know and apply. Threats 
exasperate them, and chastisement makes them revolt, when endeavours 
are used to force them to do their duty against their will. They desire a cer- 
tain degree of confidence 1n their honour,(4) and that the glory of acquitting 
themuclves of it out of choice be left in the:rr power To show that you be- 
lheve men faithful, 1s often the best means to make them so. 

Cyrus soon after declared, that he marched against Artaxerxes. Upon 
which some murmuring was heard at first ; but 1t soon gave place to the ex- 
pressions of joy and satisfaction, occasioned by that prince’s magnificent pro- 
muses to the army. 

(5)As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was informed from all parts, 
that the king did not intend to come directly to a battle, but had resolved 
to wait in the remote parts of Persia, tall all his forces were assembled ; and 
that to stop his enemies, he had ordered an intrenchment to be thrown up in 
the plains of Babylonia, with a fossé of five fathoms broad, and three deep, 
extending the space of twelve (6)parasangas or leagues, from the Euphrates 
to the wall of Media. Between the Euphrates and the fossé a way had been 
left of twenty feet in breadth, by which Cyrus passed with his whole army, 
having reviewed it the day before. ‘The king had neglected to dispute this 
pass with him, and suffered him to continue his march towards Babylon. It 
was Tiribasus who made him resolve not to fly in such a manner before an 
enemy, against whom he had infinite advantages, as well from the number of 
his trvops as the valour of his generals. He determmed therefore to ad- 
vance against the enemy. 


(1) It.1s not said where he commanded. [It appears to be upon the Euphrates He 
marched with three hundred thousand wen to join the king’s army, but did not arrive 
till after the battle (2) The daric was worth ten fivies, 

(3) Benelicns potrus quam remedus ingenia experim placuit —Phin ip Traj 

~ Nese an plus moribus conferat princeps, qui bonos esse patitur, quain que cogit 
— tn EQa 

Pie:umque habitur fides ipsam obhgat fidem—Liv 

G) Plut in Artax p 1014 Xenoph.on Fxped Cyr 11 p 261-266 

(6) Lhe parasanga isa road measure peculiar to the Perman»s It was commonly thity 
stadia, which make about a leazue and a half French. Some were from twenty to sixty 
stadia’ Inthe mirchof Cyrus’ arms, 1 sappose the para-anga only twenty stadia, or 
one Jeague, fur reason I shall give hereafter. 
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SECTION II. 
THE BATTLE OF CUNAXA. CYRUS IS KILLED. 


Tut place where the battle was fought,(1) was called Cunaxa, about(2) twen- 
ty-five leagues from Babylon The army of Cyrus consisted of thirteen 
thousand Greeks, a hundred thousand Barbarians, and twenty chariots armed 
with scythes. The enemy in horse and foot might amount to about twelve 
hundred thousand, under four generals, Tissaphernes, Gobryas, Arbaces, 
and Abrocomas, without including six thousand chosen horse, that fought 
where the king was present, and never quitted his person. But Abrocomas, 
who had the command of the three hundred thousand men, did not arrive 
till five days after the battle In the king’s army were only a hundred and 
fifty chariots armed with scythes 

Cyrus believed, from the enemy’s not having defended the pass at the fos- 
sé, that there would be no battle, so that the next day the army marched 
with gieat negligence. But on the third, Cyrus being in his chariot, with a 
few soldiers 1n their ranks before him, and the rest marching without any or- 
der, or having thew arms carried for them, a horseman came in full speed, 
crying out as he passed, that the enemy approached 1n order of battle. Upon 
this, great confusion ensued, from the apprehension that they should not have 
time to draw up the army. Cyrus, leaping from his chariot, put on his arms 
immediately, and getting on horseback with his javelin in his hand, he gave 
orders universally to the troops to stand to their arms, and fall into their 
1anks, which was executed with so much expedition, that the troops had not 
time to refresh themselves. 

Cyrus, posted upon his nee a thousand Paphlagonian horse, supported 
by the Euphrates, and the light armed infantry of the Greeks, and next 
them, Clearchus, Proxenes, and the rest of the general] officers to Menon, at 
the head of their several corps. The left wing, composed of Lydians, Phry- 
gians, and other Asiatic nations, were commanded by Anszeus, who had a 
thousand horse Cyrus placed himself in the centre, where the chosen troops 
of the Persians and other Barbarians were posted. He had round him six 
hundred horsemen, armed at all points, as were their horses, with head and 
breast pieces ‘The prince’s head was uncovered, as were those of all the 
Persians, whose custom it was to give battle in that manner. The arms of 
all his people were red, and those of Artaxerxes were white. 

A httle before the onset, Clearchus advised Cyrus not to charge in person, 
but to cover himself in the rear of the Grecian battalions. ‘‘ Whats it you 
*““say P” replied Cyrus: “at the time I am endeavouring to make myself 
‘king, would you have me shew myself unworthy of being soe” That wise 
and generous answer proves, that he knew the duty of a general, especially 
on a day of battle. Had he withdrawn, when his presence was most neces- 
sary, it would have argued his want of courage, and intimidated others. It 
1s necessary, always preserving the due distinction between the leader and 
the troops, that their danger should be common, and no one exempted from 
it, lest the latter should be alarmed by a different conduct Courage in an 
army depends upon example, upon the desire of being distinguished, the 
fear of dishonour, the incapacity of doing otherwise than the rest, and the 
equality of danger. The retiring of Cyrus would either have ruimed or 
greatly weakened all these potent motives, by discouraging as well the offi- 
cers as soldiers of his army. He thought, that being their general, it was in- 
cumbent on him to discharge all the functions of that office, and to shew him- 
self worthy to be the leader and soul of such a number of violent men, ready 
to shed their blood for his service. 

Jt was now noon; and the enemy did not appear. But about three of the 
elock a great dust hke a white cloud arose, followed soon after with a black- 


(1) Xenoph 11 p 263—266 Diod 1 xiv p 958 254 Plut. p. 1014.—i012. 
(@) Five Baan stadia 
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ness that overcast the whole plain; after which was seen the glittering of 
armour, lances, and standards. ‘Tissaphernes commanded the left, which 
consisted of cavalry armed with white cuirasses, and of hght armed infantry ° 
in the centre was the heavy-armed foot, a great part of which had bucklers 
made of wood, which covered the soldier entirely : these were Egyptians 
The rest of the lght-armed infantry and of the horse formed the nght wing. 
The foot were drawn up by nations, with as much depth as front; and in 
that order composed square battalions The king had posted himself in the 
main body, with the flower of the whole army, and had six thousand horse 
for his guard, commanded by Artagerses Though he was in the centre, he 
was beyond the left wing of Cyrus’ army; so much did the front of his own 
exceed that of the enemy in extent A hundred and fifty chariots armed 
with scythes were placed 1n the front of the army, at some distance from one 
another. The scythes were fixed to the axle downwards and aslant, so as to 
cut down and overthrow all before them. 

As Cyrus relied very much on the valour and experience of the Greeks, 
he bade Clearchus, as soon as he had beat the enemies in his front, to take 
care to incline to his left, and fall upon the centre where the king was posted ; 
the success of the battle depending upon that attack. But Clearchus, find- 
ing it very difficult to make his way through so great a body of troups, re- 
pled that he need not be in pam, and that he would take care to do what 
Was necessary. 

The enemy in the mean time advanced slowly in good order ; Cyrus march- 
ed in the space between the two armies, the nearest to his own, and consi- 
dered both of them with great attention Xenophon perceiving him spurred 
directly up to him, to know whether he had any farther orders to give. He 
called out to him that the sacrifices were favourable, and that he should tell 
the troops so He then hastened through the ranks to give his orders, ani 
shewed himself to the soldiers with such a joy and serenity on his counte- 
nance, as inspired them with new courage, and at the same time with an air 
of kindness and familiarity that excited their zeal and affection It 18 not 
easy to gael aera what great effects a word, a kind look, or the air of a 
general, will have upon a day of action ; and with what ardour a common 
man will rush into danger, when he believes himself not unknown to his ge- 
neral, and thinks his valour will oblige him. 

Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a slow pace, and without 
noise and confusion. That good order and exact discipline extremely sur- 
prised the Greeks, who expected to see much hurry and tumult in so great 
a multitude, and to hear confused cries as Cyrus had foretold them. 

The armies were not distant above four or five hundred paces, when the 
Greeks began to sing the hymn of battle, and to march on, softly at first, 
and with silence. When they came near, they set up great cries, striking 
their darts upon their shields to frighten the enemy's horse ; and then moving 
all together, they sprung forwards upon the Barbarians with all their force, 
who did not wait their charge, but took to their heels and fled universally, 
except Tissaphernes, who stood his ground with a small part of his troops. 

Cyrus saw with pleasure the enemy routed by the Greeks, and was pro- 
claimed king by those around him. But he did not give himself up to a vain 
joy; nor as yet reckon himself victor He perceived that Artaxerxes was 
wheeling his right to attack him in flank, and marched directly against him 
with his six hundred horse. He killed Artagerses who commanded the king’s 
guards of six thousand horse with his own hand, and put the whole body to 
flight. Discovering his brother, he cried out with his eyes sparkling with 
rage, “‘ I see him,” and spurred his horse towards him, followed only by his 
principal officers , for his troops had quitted their ranks to pursue the runa- 
ways, which was an essential fault 

1)The battle then became a single combat in some measure between Ar- 
taxerxes and Cyrus, and the two brothers were seen, transported with rage 
and fury, endeavouring, hke Eteocles and Polymeces, to plunge their swords 
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into each other's hearts, and to assure themselves of the throne by the death 
of their rival. 

Cyrus having opened his way through those who were drawn up 1n battle 
before Artaxerxes, joined hrm, and hilled his horse, that fell with him to the 
ground He rose and was remounted upon another ; when Cyrus attacked 
him again, gave him a second wound, and was preparing to give him a third, 
in hopes that 1t would prove his last The king, hke a hon wounded by the 
hunters, was only the more furious from the smart, and sprung forwards, 
impetuously pushing his horse against Cyrus, who, running headlong, and 
without regard to his person, threw himself into the midst of a flight of darts 
aimed at him from all sides, and received a ‘wound from the king’s javelin ; 
at that instant all the rest thrust at him Cyrus fell dead, some say by the 
wound given him by the king; others affirm, that he was wounded by a Ca- 
rian soldier Mithridates, a young Persian nobleman asserted that he had 
given him the mortal stroke with a javelin, which entered his temple and 
pierced his head quite through. The greatest persons of his court resolving 
not to survive so good a master, were all ialled around his body ; a certain 

roof, says Xenophon, that he well knew how to choose his friends, and that 
he was truly beloved by them. Ari.eus, who ought to have been the firmest 
of all his adherents, fled with the left wing as soon as he heard of his death. 

Artaxerxes, after having caused the head and right hand of his brother to 
be cut off by the eunuch Mevabates, pursued the enemy into their camp. 
Arizus had not stopped there, but having passed through st, continued his 
retreat to the place where the army had encamped the day before, which was 
about four leagues distant 

Tissaphernes, after the defeat of the greatest part of his left wing by the 
Greeks, led on the rest against them, and by the side of the river passed 
through the hght armed infantry of the Greeks, who ee to give him 
passage, and made their discharge upon him as he passed, without losing a 
man ‘They were commanded by ee of Amphipolis, who was esteem- 
ed an able captain Tissaphernes kept on without returning to the charge, 
because he perceived he was too weak: and went forward to Cyrus’ camp, 
where he found the king who was plundering it, but had not been able to 
force the quarter defended by the Greeks left to guard 1t, who saved their 
baggage. 

The Greeks on their side, and Artaxerxes on his, who did not know what 
had passed elsewhere, belaeved each of them that they had gained the victory ; 
the first because they had put the enemy to fight and pursued them, and 
the king, because he had killed his brother, beaten the troops he had fought, 
and plundered their camp ‘The event was soon cleared up on both sides. 
Tissapheines, upon his arrival at the camp, informed the king, that the 
Greeks had defeated his left wing, and pursued it with great vigour, and the 
Greeks on their side learned that the king, in pursuing Cyrus’ left, had pe- 
netrated into their camp Upon this advice the king rallied his troops, and 
marched 1n quest of the enemy ; and Clearchus being returned from pursuing 
the Persians, advanced to support the camp. 

The two armies were soon very neay each other, when by a movement 
made by the king, he seemed tv mntend to charge the Greeks by their left, 
who, fearing to be surrounded on all sides, wheeled about, and halted with 
the river at their backs, to prevent their being taken inthe rear. Upon see- 
ing that, the king changed his form of battle also, drew up his army 1n front 
of them, and marched on to the attack. As soon as the Greeks saw him ap- 
proach, they began to sing the hymn of battle, and advanced against the ene- 
my even with more ardour than in the first action. 

The Barbarians again took to their heels, ran farther than before, and 
were pursued tv a village at the foot of a hill, upon which their horse halted. 
The king’s standard was observed to be there, which was a golden eagle upon 
the top of a pike, having its wings displayed The Greeks ee to 
pursue them, they abandoned also the hill, fled precipitately, wath all theu 
troops broken, and 1n the utmost disorder and confusion _ Clearchus, having 
drawn up the Greeks at the bottom of the hill, ordered Lycias the Syracu- 
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san and another to go up it, and observe what passed in the plain. They re- 
turned with an account that the enemies fled on all sides, and their whole 
army was routed. 

As 1t was almost night, the Greeks laid down their arms to rest themselves, 
much surprised that neither Cyrus nor any one from him appeared; and 
imagining that he was either engaged in the pursuit of the enemy, or was 
making haste to possess himself of some important place, for they were still 
ignorant of his death, and the defeat of the rest of his army, they determined 
therefore, to return to their camp, and found the greatest part of the bag- 
gage taken, with all the provisions, and four hundred wagygons laden wit 
corn and wine, which Cvrus had expressly caused to be carried along with 
the army for the Greeks, in case of any pressing necessity. They passed 
the night 1n the camp, the greatest part of them without any refreshment, 
concluding that Cyrus was alive and victorious 

The success of this battle shews the superiority of valour and military 
knowledge over a multitude without them. The small army of the Greeks 
did not amount te more than twelve or thirteen thousand men; but they 
were seasoned and disciplined troops, :ured to fatigues accustomed to con- 
fiont dangers, sensible to glory, and who, during the long Peloponnesian 
war, had not wanted either time or means to acquire or perfect themselves 
in the art of war, and the methods of battle. Artaxerxes’ side was computed 
at a million of men; but they were soldiers only in name, without force, 
courage, discipline, experience, or any sense of honour. Hence it was, that 
as soon as the Greeks appeared, terror and disorder ensued amongst the ene- 
my, and in the second action, Artaxerxes himself did not dare to wait their 
attack, but shamefully betook himself to fight. ; 

Plutarch here blames Clearchus the general of the Greeks very much, and 
se Page to him as an unpardonable neglect, his not having followed Cyrus’ 
order, who recommended to him above all things to fall upon that body 
where Artaxerxes commanded 1n person. This reproach seems groundless, 
It 1s not easy to conceive, how it was possible for that captain, who was post- 
ed on the mght wing,sto attack Artaxerxes ummediately, who, 1n the centre 
of his own army, lay beyond the utmost extent of the enemy’s left, as has 
been said before. It seems that Cyrus, depending as he did with great rea- 
son upon the valour of the Greeks, and desiring they should charge Artax- 
erxes in his post, ought to have placed them 1n the left wing, which answered 
directly to the part where the king was; that 1s, to the main body, and not 
in the mght, which was very remote fiom it. 

Cleaichus may indeed be 1eproached with having followed the pursuit too 
warmly and tvo long: If, after having put the left wing, which opposed him, 
into disorder, he had charged the rest of the enemy 1n flank, and had opened 
his way to the centre, where Artaxerxes was, 1t 1s highly probable that he 
had gained a complete victory, and placed Cyrus upon the throne. The six 
hundred horse of that prince’s guard committed the same fault; and by 
pursuing the body of troops they had put to flight too eagerly, left their 
master almost alone, and abandoned to the mercy of the enemy ; without 
considering, that they were chosen from the whole army for the immediate 
guard of his person, and for no other purpose whatsoever. ‘Too much ar- 
dour is often prejudicial in a battle , and it 1s the duty of an able general 
to know how to restrain and direct it. 

Cyrus himself erred highly 1n this respect, and abandoned himself too much 
to his blind seg snins for glory and revenge. In running headlong to attack 
his brother, he forgot that there is a wide difference between a general and 
a private soldier. He ought not to have exposed himself, but as it became 
a prince ; as the head, not the hand ; as the person who was to give orders, 
and not as those who were to execute them. 

1 speak in this manner after the judges 1n the art of war ; and would not 
choose to advance my own opinion upon things out of my sphere. 
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SECTION III. 
EULOGY OF CYRUS. 


XENOPHON gives us a magnificent character of Cyrus (1); and that not upon 
the credit of others, but from what he saw and knew of him in his own per- 
son. He was says he, in the opinion of all that were acquainted with him, 
after Cyrus the Great, a prince the most worthy of the supreme authority, 
and who had the most noble and most truly royal soul. From his infancy he 
surpassed all of his own age in every exercise, whether it were at managing 
the horse, drawing the bow, throwing the dart, or in the chase, 1n which he 
distinguished himself once by fighting and killing a bear that attacked him. 
Those advantages were exalted in him by the nobleness of his air, an engag- 
ing aspect, and by all the graces of nature that conduce to recommend 
merit. 

When his father had made him satrap of Lydia and the neighbouring(2) 
provinces, his chief care was to make the people sensible, that he had noting 
so much at heart, as to keep his word inviolably, not only with regard to pub- 
lic treaties, but the most minute of his promises ; a quality very rare amongst 
princes, and which however 1s the basis of all good government, and the source 
of their own, as well as their people’s happiness. Not only the places nnder 
his authority, but the enemy themselves, reposed an entire confidence 1n him. 

Whether good or ill were done him, he always desired to return 1t double, 
and that he might live no longer, as he said himself, than whilst he surpas- 
sed his friends in benefits, and his enemies 1n vengeance. (It had been more 
glorious for him to have overcome the latter by the force of favour and bene- 
volence ) Nor was there ever prince that people were more afraid to offend, 
nor for whose sake they were more ready to hazard their possessions, hives 
and fortunes. 

Less intent upon being feared than beloved, his study was to make his great- 
ness appear only where 1t was useful and beneficial, and to extinguish all other 
sentiments, but those which flow from gratitude and affection. He was in-~ 
dustrious to do good upon all occasions, to confer his favours with judgment 
and in season, and to shew, that he thought himself rich, powerful, and hap- 
py, only as he made others sensible of his being so by his benevolence and lib« 
erality. But he took care not to exhaust the means by an imprudent profu- 
sion. He did not lavish, (3) but distribute, his favours. He chose rather to 
make his lberalities the reward of merit than mere donations ; and that they 
should be subservient in promoting virtue, and not 1n supporting tLe soft and 
abject sloth of vice. 

He was serharepekt pleased with conferring his favours upon valiant men ; 
and governments and rewards were only bestowed on those who had distin- 
guished themselves by their actions. eé never granted any honour or dig- 
nity to favour, intrigue, or faction, but to merit only ; upon which depends 
not only the glory, but the prosperity of governments. y these means he 
goon made virtue estimable, worthy the pursuit of men, and rende:ed vice 
contemptible and horrid. The provinces, animated with a noble emulation, 
furmshed him in a very short time with a considerable number of excellent 
subjects of every kind, who under a different government would have remain- 
ed unknown, obscure, and useless. 

Never did any one know how to oblige with a better grace, or to win the 
hearts of those who could serve him with more engaging behaviour. As he 
was fully sensible that he stood 1n need of the assistance of others for the ex- 
ecution of his designs, he thought justice and gratitude required that he should 
render his adherents all the services in his power. All the presents made h~ 
whether of splendid arms or rich apparel, he distributed among his frienu, 
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according to their several tastes or occasions : and used to say, that the bright- 
est ornament and most exalted riches of a prince, consisted 1n adorning and 
enriching those who served him well _In effect, says Xenophon, te do good 
to one’s friends, and to excel them in hberality, does not seem so admurable 
in so high a fortune ; but to transcend them in goodness of heart and senti- 
ments of friendship and affection, and to take more pleasure in conferring 
than receiving obligations,—in this I find Cyrustruly worthy of esteem and 
admiration. The first of these advantages he derives from his rank; and 
the other from himself, and his intrinsic merit. A 

By these extraordinary qualities he acquired the universal esteem and af- 
fection, as well of the Greeks as Barbarians A great proof of what Xenophon 
here says, 1s, that none ever quitted the service of Cyrus for the king’s ; 
whereas great numbers went over every day to him from the king’s party af- 
ter the war was declared ; and even such as had most credit at the court, be- 
cause they were all convinced that Cyrus knew best how to distinguish and 
reward their services 

It 1s most certain that young Cyrus did not want great virtues, and a su- 
perior merit but 1 am surprised that Xenophon in drawing his character, 
has described only the most beautiful features, and such as are proper to ex- 
eite our admiration of him, without saying the least word of his defects, and 
especially of that 1mmoderate ambition that was the soul of all his actions, and 
which at length put arms into his hands against his elder brother and king. 
It 1s allowable in an historian, whose chief duty 1t1s to paint virtue and vice in 
their preper colours, to relate at large an enterprise of such a nature, without 
intimating the least dishke or imputation against 1t? But with the Pagans, 
ambition was so far from being considered as a vice that 1t often passed for 
a virtue. 


SECTION IV. 


THE KING IS FOR COMPELLING THE GREEKS TO DELIVER UP THEIR 
ARMS. 


T 1 Greeks,(1) having learned, the day after the battle, that Cyrus was dead 
sent deputies to Arizeus, the general of the Barbarians, who had retired with 
his troops to the place from whence they had marched the day before the ac- 
tion, to offer him as victor, the crown of Persia in the room of Cyrus At 
the same time arrived Persian heralds at arms from the king, to summon 
them to deliver up their arms; to whom they answered with a hauzhty air 
that they talked a strange language to conquerors ; that if the king would 
have their arms, he mght come and take them 1f he could ; but that they 
would die before they would part with them ; that if he would receive them 
into the number of his alhes, they would serve him wath fidelity and valour ; 
(2) but if he imagined to reduce them to slavery as conquered, he might know 
they had whe ewithal to defend themselves, and_were determined to louse their 
hives and liberty together. The heralds added, that they had orders to tell them, 
that .f they continued in the place where they were, they would be allowed 
a suepension of arms; but if they advanced or retired, that they would be 
treated as enemies. The Greeks agreed, and were asked by the heralds what 
answer they should report. Peace in continuing here, or war in marching, 
rephed Clearchus, without explaining himself further ; with the view of keep- 
ing the king always 1n suspense and uncertainty. 

The answer of Arizeus to the Grecian deputies was, that there were many 
Persians more considerable than himself, who would not suffer him upon the 
throne, and that he shonld set out early the next day to return into Ioma ; 
that if they would march thither with him, they might join him in the night. 
Clearchus, with the advice of his officers, prepared to depart He command- 
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ed from thenceforth, as being the sole person of sufficient capacity , for he had 
not been actually elected general in hint. 

The same night Miltocythes the Thracian, who commanded forty horse and 
about three hundred foot of his own country, went and surrendered himself 
to the king; the rest of the Greeks began their march under the conduct 
of Clearchus, and arrived about midnight at the camp of Arizus. After 
they had drawn up in battle, the principal officers went to wait on him at 
his tent, where they swore alliance with him, and the Barbarian engaged to 
conduct the army without fraud In confirmation of the treaty, they sa- 
erificed a wolf, a ram,a boar, and a bull ; the Greeks dipped their swords, 
and the Barbarians the points of their javelins, in the blood of the victims. 

Arius did not think it proper to return by the same route they came ; 
because, having found nothing for their subsistence the last seventeen days 
of their march, they must have suffered much more had they taken the same 
way back again. He therefore took another, exhorting them only to make 
long marches at first, 1n order to evade the king’s pursuit ; which however 
they could not effect. Towards the evening, when they were not far from 
some vaepee where they proposed to halt, the scouts came in with advice 
that they had seen several equipages and convoys, which made 1t reasonable 
to judge that the enemy were not far off. upon which they stood their ground, 
and waited their coming up ; and the next day before sun-rising, drew up 1n 
the same order as 1n the preceding battle. So bold an appearance terrified 
the king, who sent heralds, not to demand as before the surgerder of their 
arms, but to propose peace and a treaty. Clearchus, who was informed of 
their arrival whale he was busy 1n drawing up his troops, gave orders to bid 
them wait, and to tell them that he was not yet at le:sure to hear them. He 
assumed purposely an air of haughtiness and grandeur, to denote his intre- 
pidity, and at the same time to shew the fine appearance and good condition 
of his phalanx When he advanced with the most shewy of his officers, ex- 
pres) chosen for the occasion, and had heard what the heralds had to pro- 
pose, he made answer, that théy must begin with giving battle, because the 
army, being in want of provisions, had no time to lose. The heralds, having 
carried back this answer to their master, returned immediately ; which 
shewed that the king, or whoever spoke in his name, was not very distant. 
They said they had orders to conduct them to villages, where they would 
find provisions in abundance, and were conducted thither accordingly. 

‘The army staid there three days, during which Tissaphernes arrived from 
the king, with the queen’s brother, and three other Persian grandees, attend- 
ed by a great number of officers and domestics. After having saluted the 
-Soeeheslarag who advanced to receive him, he told them by his interpreter, that 

eing a neighbour of Greece, and seeing them engaged in dangers out of 
which 1t would be difficult to extricate themselves, he had used his good 
offices with the king to obtain permission to re-conduct them into their own 
country ; being convinced, that neither themselves nor their cities would 
ever be unmindful of that favour ; that the king, without having declared 
himself positively upon that head, had commanded him to come to them, to 
know for what cause they had taken arms against him , and he advised them 
to make the king such an answer as might not give any offefice, and mght 
enable him to do them service. ‘“ We call the gods to witness,” replied 
Clearchus, *‘ that we did not list ourselves to make war with the king, or to 
‘march against him. Cyrus, concealing his true motives under different 
‘ pretexts, brought us almost hither without explaining himself, the better 
‘to surprise you. And when we saw him surrounded with dangers, we 
thought it infamous to abandon him, after the favours we had received 
from him. But as he 1s dead, we aie released from our engagement, and 
‘neither desire to contest the crown with Artaxerxes, nur to ravage his 
‘country, provided he does not oppose our return However, if we are at- 
“ tacked, we shall endeavour, with the assistance of the gods, tv make a good 
defence ; and shall not be ungrateful in regard to thuse who render us any 
service.” ‘Tissaphernes replied that he would let the king know what they 
said, and return with his answer But his not coming the next day gave 
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the Greeks some anxiety: he however arrived on the third, and told them, 
that after much controversy, he had at length obtained the king’s grace for 
them : for that it had been represented to the king, that he ought not to 
suffer people to return with umpunity into their own country, who had been 
s0 insolent as to come thither to make war upon him. “In fine,” said he, 
““ you may now assure yourselves of not finding any obstacle to your return, 
“‘ and of being supplied with provisions, or suffered to buy them : and you may 
“* ju that you are to pass without committing any disorders in your march, 
*‘ and that you are to take only what 1s necessary, provided you are not fur- 
“‘ nished with it.” These conditions were sworn to on both sides. Tissa~ 
phernes and the queen's brother gare their hands to the colonels and cap- 
tains in token of amity. After whioh Tissaphernes withdrew, to arrange 
his affairs ; promising to return as soon as they would admit, in order to go 
back with them into his government. 

The Greeks waited for him above twenty days, continuing encamped near 
Arizus, who received frequent visits from his brothers and other relations, 
as did the officers of his army, from the Persians of the different party ; 
who assured them from the king of an entire oblivion of the past ; so that 
the friendship of Arizeus for the Greeks appeared to cool every day more and 
more. This change gave them cause of uneasiness. Several of the officers 
went to Clearchus and the other generals, and said to them, ‘‘ What do we 
*‘ here any longer? Are we not sensible that the king desires to see us all 
“ perish, that others may be terrified by our example? Perhaps he keeps us 
“* waiting here, till he re-assembles his dispersed troops, or sends to seize the 
ad ars in our way ; for he will never suffer us to return into Greece, to 
“divulge our own glory and his shame.” Clearchus made answer to this 
discourse, that to depart without consulting the king, was to break with him, 
and to declare war by violating the treaty ; that they should remain without 
a conductor, in a country where nobody would supply them with provisions ; 
that Arieeus would abandon them; and that even their friends would become 
their enemies ; that he did not know but there might be other rivers to pass ; 
and that, though the Euphrates were the only one, they would not get over 
it, were the passage ever so little disputed : that if it were necessary to come 
to a battle, they should find themselves without cavalry against an enemy 
that had a very numerous and excellent body of horse ; so that 1f they gamed 
the victory, they could make no great advantage of it, and if they were 
overcome, they were utterly and irretrievably lost. ‘“‘ Besides, why should 
“the king, who has so many other means to destroy us, engage his word 
*‘ only to violate it, and thereby render himself execrable in the sight of gods 
*©and men !” ° 

Tissaphernes however arrived with his troops, in order to return into his 
government, and they set forward all together under the conduct of that 
satrap, who supplied them with provisions. Arizus with his troops, en- 
camped with the Barbarians, and the Greeks separately at some distance, 
which kept up a continual distrust amongst them. Besides which there hap- 

ened frequent quarrels for wood or forage, that augmented their aversion 
for each other. After three days march, they arrived at the wall of Media, 
which 1s a hundred feet high, twenty broad, and twenty sas (1) an ex- 
tent, all built of bricks, cemented with bitumen, hke the walls of Babylon, 
from which it was not very distant at one of its extremities. When they 
had passed it. they marched eight leagues in two days, and came to the river 
Tigris, after having crossed two of its canals cut expressly for watering the 
country. They then passed the (2) Tigris upon a bridge of twenty-seven 
boats near Sitacum, a very great and populous city. After four days march 
they arrived at another city, very powerful also, called Opis) They found 
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there a bastard brother of Artaxerxes with a very considerable body of troops, 
which he was bringing from Susa and Ecbatana to his aid. He admired the 
fine order of the Greeks. From thence, having passed the deserts of Media, 
they came after a march of sx days, to a place called the lands of Parysatis ; 
the revenues of which appertained to that princess. Tissaphernes, to insult 
the memory of her son Cyrus, so dearly beloved by her, gave the villages to 
be plundered by the Greeks. Continuing their march through the desert on 
the side of the Tigns, which they ‘had on their left, they arrived at Cane, a 
very great and nich city, and from thence at the river Zabates. 

he occasions of distrust increased every day between the Greeks and 
Barbarians. Clearchus thought 1t incumvent on him to come to an expla- 
natiun once for all with Tissaphernes. He began with observing upon the 
sacred and inviolable nature of the treaties subsisting between them. “Can 
‘“‘a man,” said he, “ conscious of the guilt of perjury, be capable of hving at 
“© ease ? How would he shun the wrath of the gods, the witnesses of treaties, 
“‘and escape their vengeance, whose power is universal?” He added after~ 
wards many things to prove, that the Greeks were obliged by their own in- 
terest to continue faithful to him, and that, by renouncing his allance, they 
must first inevitably renounce, not only all religion, but reason and common 
sense. ‘Tuissaphernes seemed to relish this discourse, and spoke to him with 
all the appearance of the most perfect sincerity ; insinuating at the same 
time, that some person had done him bad offices with him. ‘“ If you will 
“< bring your officers hither,” said he, ‘* J will shew you who have wronged 
«* you in their representations He kept him to supper, and professed more 
friendship for him than ever. 

The next day Clearchus proposed in the assembly, to go with the several 
commanders of the troops of Tissaphernes He suspected Menon in parti- 
cular, whom he knew to have had a secret conference with the satrap in the 
presence of Arizeus, besides which, they had already differed several times 
with each other. Some objected, that 1t was not proper that all the generals 
should go to Tissaphernes, and that 1t did not consist with prudence to rely 
implicitly upon the professions of a Barbarian. But Clearchus continued 
to insist upon what he had proposed, till 1t was agreed, that the four other 
commanders, with twenty captains, and about two hundred soldiers, under the 
pretext of buying provisions 1n the Persian camp, where there was a market, 
should be sent along with him. When they came to the tent of Tissapher- 
nes, the five commanders, Clearchus, Menon, Proxenes, Agias, and Socrates, 
were suffered to enter ; but the captains remained without at the door Im- 
mediately, on a certain signal before agreed on, those within were seized, and 
the others put to the sword. Some Persian horse afterwards scoured the 
country, and killed all the Greeks they met whether freemen or slaves. 
Clearchus, with the other generals, were sent to the king, who ordered their 
heads to be struck off. Xenophon describes with sufficient extent the cha- 
racters of these officers. 

Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a capacity for forming great 
enterprises. Hus courage was not rash, but directed by prudence, and re- 
tained all the coolness of his temper and presence of mind 1n the midst of 
the greatest dangers. He loved the troops, and let them want for nothing. 
He knew how to make them obey him, but out of fear. His mean was awful 
and severe ; his language rough, his punishment instant and rigorous: he 
gave way sometimes to passion, but presently came to himself, and always 
chastised with justice. 1s great maxim was, that nothing could be done in 
the army without a severe discipline ; and from him came the saving, that a 
soldier ought to fear his general: more than the enemy. The troops esteem- 
ed his valour,(1) and did justice to his merit; but they were afraid of his 
humour, and did not love to serve under him. In aword, says Xenophon, 
the soldiers feared him as scholars do a severe pedagogue. We may say of 
him with Tacitus, that by an eacess of severity, he made what had other- 


Ci} Manebat admiratio viri et fama, sed oderunt.—lacut Hist.) 1 ¢ 6. 
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wise been well done by him, unamiable ; ‘‘ (1) Cupidine severitatis, in his 
“ etiam que rite faceret, acerbus.” 

Proxenes was of Bootia. From his infancy he aspired at great things, and 
was industrious to make himself capable of them. He spared no means for 
the attuinment of instruction, and was the disciple of Georgias the Leontine, 
a celebrated rhetorician, who sold his lectures at avery high price. When 
he found himself capable of commanding, and of doing good to his friends, as 
well as of being served by them, he entered mto Cyrus’ service with the view 
vf advancing himself. He did not want ambition, but would take no other 

ath to glory than that of virtue. He had been a perfect captain, had 

e had to do with none but brave and disciplined men, and 1t had been 

nly necessary to be beloved. He was more apprehensive of being in his 
epider displeasure, than the soldiers m his. He thought it sufficient for a 
commarmler to praise good actions, without punishing bad ones ; for which 
reason he was beloved by the worthy, but thove of a different character 
abused his facility He died at thirty years of age 

Could the two great persons (2) we have here drawn, after Xenophon, 
have been moulded into one, something perfect might have been made of 
them ; retrenching their several defects, and retaining only their vin tues; 
but it rarely happens, that the same man, as Tacitus says of Agricola,(3) 
behaves, according to the exigency of times and circumstances, sometimes 
with gentleness, and sometimes with severity, without lessening his autho- 
rity by the former, or the people s affection by the latter 

Menon was a Thessalian, avaricious and ambitious, but ambitious only 
from the motive of avarice, pursuing honour and estimation for the mere 
lucre of money. He courted the friendship of the great, and persons in au- 
thority, that he mght have it in his power to commit injustice and onpres- 
sion with impunity. ‘To obtain his ends, all means with him were virtue, 
falsehood, fraud, perjury ; while sincerity and integrity of heart stood 1n his 
scheme fur weakness and stupidity. He loved nobody ; and 1f he professed 
friendship, it was only to deceive. As others made their glory consist in 
religion, probity, and honour, he valued himself upon injistice, deceit, and 
treachery. He gained the favour of the great by false reports, whispering 
and calumny ; and that of the soldiery by licence and »mpunity. In fine, he 
endeavoured to render himself terrible by the mischief 1t was in his power 
to do, and imagined he favoured those to whom he did none. 

I intended to have retrenched these characters, which interrupt the thread 
of the history. But as they are a hvely image of the manners of men, which 
in all times are the same, 1 thought retaining them would neither be useless 


nor disagreeable to the reader. 


SECTION V. 


RLIREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND GRFEKS FROM THE PROVINCE OF 
BABYLON 10 ‘ITREBISOND 


Tue generals of the Greeks having been seized,(4) and the officers who at- 
tended them massacred, the troops were in the highest consternation. They 
were five or six hundred leagues from Greece, surrounded with great rivers 
and hostile nations, without any supplies of provisions In this state of ge- 
neral dejection, they could not think of taking either nourishment or repose. 
In the middle of the mght, Xenophon, a young Athenian, but of prudence, 
and capacity, superior to his years, went to some of the officers, and repre- 
sented to them, that they had no time to lose, that it was of the last impor- 
tance to prevent the bad designs of the encmy, that however small their 


11) Tacit An alc sasv 
) hyregiuw privcipatus temperamentum, si, demptis utriusque vitis, sole virtutes 


misce entur —Lacit Hist bare 5 
3) Pio varns enporsbus ac negotis severus et comis—nec ath, quod est rarssinium 


aut facilitas auctoritatem, aut scveritas amorem, diamipuit. “Tacit in Agric c. 1x, 
(4) Menoph in Exved, Cyr Lian et 
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number, they would render themselves formidable, 1f they behaved with bold- 
ness and resolution ; that valour and not multitude determines the success 
ef arms ; and that it was necessary above ali things to nominate generals 
immediately ; because an army without commanders 1s hike a body without 
asoul <A council was immediately held, at which a hundred officers were 
oe and Xenophon being desired to speak, deduced the reasons at large 

e had at first but lightly touched upon; and by his advice commanders 
were appointed. They were, Timasion for Clearchus, Xanthicles for So- 
crates, Cleanor for Agias, Philesius for Menon, and Xenophon for Proxenes. 

Before the break of day they assembled the army. Phe generals made 
speeches to animate the troops, and Xenophon amongst the rest. ‘* Fellow 

soldiers,” said he, ‘ the loss of so many brave men by vile treachery, and 

the being abandoned by our fiiends, 1s very deplorable: but we must not 
sink under our misfortunes; and if we cannot conquer, let us choose ra- 
ther to perish gloriously, than to fall into the hands of Barbamans, who 
would inflict upon us the gieatest miseries. Let us call to mind the glo- 
rious battles of Platexw, Thermopyle, Salamis, and the many others 
wherein our ancestors, though with a small number, have fought and de- 
feated the innumerable armies of the Persians, and thereby rendered the 
name alone of Greek for ever formidable. It 1s to their invincible valour 
we owe the honour we possess, of acknowledging no masters upon earth 
but the gods, nor any happiness but what consists with lberty. Those 
gods, the avengers of perjury, and witnesses of the enemy's treason, will 
be favourable to us ; and as they are attacked 1n the violation of treaties, 
and take pleasure in humbling the proud and exalting the low, they wall 
also follow us to battle, and combat for us. For the rest, fellow-soldiers, 
as we have no refuge but in victory, which must be our hope, and will 
make us ample amends for whatever it costs to attain 1t ; I should believe, 
if 1t were your opinion, that for the making a more ready and less difficult 
retreat, 1t would be very proper to rid ourselves of all the useless baggage, 
and to keep only what is absolutely necessary in our march.” All the 
soldiers that moment lifted up their hands, to signify their approbation and 
consent to all that had been said, and without loss of time set frre to their 
tents and carriages; such of them as had too much equipage giving it to 
others who had too httle, and destroying the rest. 

It was resolved to march the army without tumult or violence, if their 
return was not opposed ; but otherwise to open themselves a passage sword 
in hand through the enemy. They began their march in the form of a great 
hollow square, with the baggage in the centre. Chuirisophus the Lacede- 
monian had the vanguard : two of the oldest captains the right and left; and 
Timasion with Xenophon were posted in the rear, as the youngest officers. 
The first day was distressing ; because, having neither horse nor shngers, 
they were extremely harassed by a detachment sent against them: but they 
provided against that inconvemence by following Xenophon’s advice. They 
chose two hundred men out of the Rhodians 1n the army, whom they armed 
with slings, and augmented their pay for their encouragement. ‘They could 
throw as far again as the Persians, because they discharged balls of lead, and 
the others made use of large flints. They mounted also a squadron of fift 
men upon the horses intended for the baggage, and supphed their places wit 
other beasts of burden. By the means of this supply, a second detachment 
of the enemy were very severely handled. 

After some days march, Tissaphernes appeared with ali his forces. He 
contented himself with harassing the Greeks, who moved on continually. 
The latter observing the difficulty of retreating in a hollow square in the 
face of the enemy, from the unevenness of the ground, hedges, and other 
obstacles, which might obligé them to break it, changed their order of battle, 
and marched in two columns, with the little baggage they had in the space 
between them. ‘They formed a body of reserve of six hundred chosen men, 
whom they divided into six companies, and subdivided by fifties and tens, to 
facilitate their motions according as occasion might require. When the co- 
humns came close to each other, they extthe: remained in the rear, or filed off 
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upon the flanks on both sides, to avoid disorder ; and when they opened, they 
fell into the void space in the rear between the columns. Upon any occa- 
sion of attack, they 1mmediately ran where it was necessary. The Greeks 
stood several charges ; but they were neither considerable nor attended with 
much loss. 

They arrived at the river Tigris. As its depth would not admit them to 
repass 1t without boats, they were obliged to cross the Carducian mountains ; 
because there was no other way, and the prisoners reported, that from 
thence they would enter Armenia, where they might pass the Tigris at 1ts 
source, and afterwards the Euphrates, not very distant from it. To gain 
those defiles before the enemy could seize them, 1t was thought proper to set 
forwards in the night, 1n order to arrave at the foot of the mountains by the 
break of day ; which was done accordingly. Chirisophus continued at the 
head of the advanced guard, with the troops armed with missive weapons, 
besides his ordinary corps, and Xenophon in the rear, with only the heavy- 
armed soldiers, because at that time there was nothing to fear on that side. 
The inhabitants of the country had taken possession of several of the herghts, 
from whence 1t was necessary to drive them, which could not be done with- 
out great danger and difficulty. 

The officers having held a council of war, were of opinion, that it was 
proper to leave behind them all the beasts of burden not eae neces- 
sary, with all the slaves lately taken; because both the one and the other 
would retard their march too much 1n the great defiles they had to pass ; 
besides which, 1t required a greater quantity of provisions to aa ee them, 
and those who had the care of the beasts were useless in flight. That regu- 
lation was executed without delay ; and they continued their march, some- 
times fighting, and sometimes halting. The passing of the mountains, which 
took up seven days, fatigued the troops exceedingly, and occasioned some 
loss ; but at length they arrived at villages where they found provisions in 
abundance, and rested some days to recover the severe fatigues the army 
had suffered ; in comparison with which all they had undergone in Persia 
was trivial 

They found themselves soon after exposed to new dangers. Almost at 
the foot of the mountains, they came to a river, two hundred feet in breadth, 
called Centrites, which stopped their march. ‘They had to defend themselves 

inst the enemy, who pursued them in the rear, and the Armenians (the 
soldiers of the country), who defended the opposite side of the river. They 
attempted in vain to pass it at a place where the water came up to their arm- 
pits, and were carried away by the rapidity of the current, against which 
the weight of their arms made them unable to resist. By good fortune they 
discovered another place not so deep, where some soldiers had seen the 
people of the country pass. It required abundance of address, diligence, and 
valour, to keep off the enemy on both sides of them. The army, however, 
passed the river at length without much loss. 

They marched afterwards with less interruption ; passed the source of the 
Tigris, and arrived at the httle mver Teleboa, which 1s very beautiful, and 
has many villages on its banks. Here began the western Armenia, which 
was governed by Timbasus, a satrap much beloved by the king, who, when 
at the court, had the honour to help him to mount (1) on horseback. He 
offered to let the army pass, and to suffer the soldiers to take all they wanted, 
upon condition that they should commit no ravages in therr march ; which 
i gs was accepted, and ratified on each side. Tinbasus kept always a 

ing camp at a small distance from the army. There fell a great quantity 
of snow, which gave the troops some inconvenience ; and they learned from 
a prisoner, that Tiribasus had a design to attack the Greeks at a pass of the 
nountains, in a defile through which they must necessarily march. They 
prevented him by seizing that post, after having put the enemy to fight. 


(1) The French translator of Kenophon says, ‘* He held the king’s stirrup when ha 
** got on horseback,”’ without considering that the ancients used none 
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After some days march through deserts, they passed the Euphrates near ita 
source, not having the water above their iididies. 

They suffered exceedingly afterwards from a north wind, which blew in 
their faces, and prevented respiration, so that it was thought negessary to 
sacrifice to the wind, upon which it seemed to abate. They marched on in 
snow five or six feet deep, which kulled several servants and beasts of bur- 
den, besides thirty soldiers ‘They made fires during the mght, for the 
found plenty of wood. All the next day, they continued their march ticourh 
the snow ; when many of them, from the excess ef hunger, followed with 
languor or fainting, continued lying upon the ground, through weakness and 
want of spirits. hen something had been given them to eat, they found 
themselves relieved, and contanued their saarok: 

The enemy still pursued them , and many, overtaken by the night, re- 
mained on the way without fire or provisions, so that several died of their 
hardships, and the enemy who followed them took some baggage. Some sol- 
diers were also left behind, that had lost their sight, and others then toes, 
by the snow. Against the first evil 1t was good to wear something black 
before the eyes: and against the other, to keep the legs always in motion, 
and to bare the feet at night. Arriving in a more commodious place, they 
dispersed themselves into the neighbouring villages, to recover and repose 
after their fatigues. The houses were built under ground, with an opening 
at the top, like a well, thiough which the descent was by a ladder , but there 
was another entrance for cattle. They found there sheep, cows, goats, poul- 
‘try ; with wheat, barley, and pulse, and for drink, there was beer, which 
was very strong, when not mingled with water, but was eeable to those 
who were used toit. They drank this with a reed out of the vessels that 
held the beer, upon which they saw the barley swim The master of the 
house where Xenophon lay, received him very kindly, and even shewed him 
where he had concealed some wine, besides which, he made him a present of 
several horses. He taught him also to fasten a kind ot hurdles to their feet, 
and to do the same to the other beasts of burden, to prevent their sinking 
in the snow ; without which they would have been up to the girth 1n it at 
every step. The army, after having rested seven days in these villages, 
resumed their route. 

After a march of seven days, they arrived at the river Araxes, called also 
the Phasus, which 1s about a hundred feet 1n breadth. ‘'wo days after, they 
discovered the Phasians, the Chalybes, and the Toachians, who kept the pass 
of the mountains, to prevent their descending into the plain. hey saw it 
was impossible to avoid coming to a battle with them, and resolved to give 
it the same day. Xenophon, who had observed that the enemy defended 
only the ordinary passage, and that the mountain was three leagues in ex- 
tent, proposed the sending of a detachment to take possession of the heights 
that commanded the enemy ; which would not be difficult, as they might 
prevent all suspicion of their design by a march 1n the night, and by making 
a false attack by the main road, to amuse the Barbarians. This was accord- 
ingly executed, the enemy put to flight, and the pass cleared. 

‘Trey crossed the country of the Chalybes, who are the most valiant of all 
the Barbarians in those parts. When they killed an enemy, they cut off his 
head, and carried 1t about in triumph, singing and dancing. They kept 
themselves close shut up in their cities ; and when the army marched, fell 
suddenly upon the rear, after having carried every thing of value 1n the 
country into places of safety. After twelve or fifteen days march, they ar- 
rived at a very high mountain called Tecqua, from whence they descried 
the sea. The first who perceived at, raised great shouts of joy for a consi- 
derable time , which made Xenophon imagine, that the van-guard was at- 
tacked, and go up with all haste to support 1t. As he approached nearer. 
the ciy of “the sea! the sea!’’ was heard distinctly, and the alarm change 
into joy and gaiety , and when they came to the top, nothing was heard but 
a confused noise of the whole army crying out together “the sea! the sea! 
ass they could not refiain from tears, nor embracing their generals and 
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officers. And then, without waiting for orders, they heaped up a pile of 
stones, and erected a trophy with broken bucklers and other arms 

* From thence they advanced to the mountains of Colchis, one of which was 
higher than the rest ; and of that the people of the country had possessed 
themselves. The Greeks drew up 1n battle at the bottom of it, to ascend 
for the access was not impracticable. Xenophon did not judge it proper to 
march in line of battle, but by files; because the soldiers could not keep 
their ranks from the inequality of the ground, that 1n some places was easy, 
and in others difficult to chmb, which might discourage them That advice 
was approved, and the army formed according to 1t. The heavy armed 
troops amounted to fourscore files, each consisting of about a hundred men 
with eighteen hundred hght armed soldiers, divided in three bodies, one of 
which was posted on the right, another on the left, and a third in the centue. 
After having encouraged his troops, by representing to them that this was 
the last obstacle they had to surmount, and implored the assistance of the 
gods, the army began to ascend the hill. The enemy were not able to sup- 
port their charge, and dispersed They passed the mountain and encamped 
in villages, where they found provisions in abundance. 

A very strange accident happened there to the army, which put them into 
great consternation. For the soldiers finding abundance of bee-hives in that 
place, and eating the honey, they were taken with vivlent vomitings and 
fluxes, attended with raving fits; so that those who were least ill, seemed 
like drunken men, and the rest either furiously mad or dying. The earth 
was stiewed with their bodies as after a defeat , howevei1, none of them died 
and the distemper ceased the next day about the same hour it had seized 
them ‘The third or fourth day the soldiers got up, but in the condition 
people are 1n after having taken a violent medicine 

‘Two days after the army arrived near Trebisond, a Greek colony of Sino- 

ians, situated upon the Euxine or Black Sea, in the province of Colchis. 

ere they lay encamped for thirty days, and acquitted themselves of the 
vows they had made to Jupiter, Hercules, and other deities, to obtain a 
happy return into their own country. They also celebrated the games of 
the horse and foot races, wrestling, boxing, the pancratium , the whole at- 
tended with the greatest joy and solemnity. 


- SECTION VI. 


THE GREEKS ARRIVE UPON THE SEA-COASIr OPPOSITE TO BYZAN rl1UM 
XENOPHON JOINS THIMBRON. 


AFTER haying offered sacrifices to the several divinities, and celebrated the 
games, they deliberated upon the propex measures for their return into 
Greece (1) They concluded upon going thither by sea ; and for that pur- 

ose Chirisophus offered to go to Anaxibuius, the admiral of Sparta, who was 
his friend, to obtain ships of him. He set out directly ; and Xenophon re- 
gulated the order 1t was necessary to observe, and the precautions to be 
taken for the security of the camp, provisions, and forage. He believed it 
also proper to-make sure of some vessels besides those that were expected, 
and made some expeditions against the neighbouring people. 

As Chirisophus did not return so soon as was expected, and provisions 
began to be wanting, it was resolved to proceed by land , because there was 
not a sufficient number of ships to transport the whole army, and those 
which the precaution of Xenophon had procured, were allotted to carry the 
women, the old and sick men, with all the unnecessary baggage The army 
continued 1ts march, and lay ten days at (2) Cerasus, where there was a ge- 
neral review of the troops, who were found to amount to eight thousand six 


(DY Xenoph 1 v: (2) The city of Cerasus became famous for 
the cherry-trees which Lucallus first brought into Italy, and which from thence hare 
ween di persed all over the western world 
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hundred men, out of about ten thousand ; the rest having died in the re- 
treat, of their wounds, fatigues, or diseases. 

In the small time the Greeks continued in these parts, several divisions 
arose, as well with the inhabitants of the country as with some of his officers, 
who were jealous of uoprcn® authority, and endeavoured to render him 
odious to the army. But his wisdom and moderation put a stop to these dis- 
orders ; having made the soldiers sensible that their safety depended upon 
preserving union and a good understanding amongst themselves, and obedi- 
ence to their generals 

From Cerasus they went to Cotyora, which is not very remote from 1t. 
They there deliberated again upon the proper measures for their return. 
The inhabitants of the country represented the almost insuperable difficul- 
ties of going by land, from the defiles and rivers they had to pass, and offered 
to supply the Greeks with ships. This seemed the best expedient ; and the 
army embarked accordingly. They arrived the next day at Sinope, a city of 
Paphlagonia, and a colony of the Milesians Chirisophus repaired thither 
with galleys, but without money, though the troops expected to receive 
some. He assured them that the army should be paid, as soon as they were 
out of the Euxine sea, and that their retreat was universally celebrated, and 
the subject of the discgurse and admiration of all Greece. 

The soldiers, finding themselves near enough to Greece, desired to make 
some booty before they arrived there, and with that view resolved to nomi- 
nate a general with full authority ; whereas, till then, all affairs were deter- 
mined in the council of war by the plurality of voices. They cast their eyes 
upon Xenophon, and caused him to be desired to accept that office. He was 
not insensible of the honour of commanding 1n chief; but he foresaw the 
consequences, and desired time to consider. After having expressed the 
highest sense of gratitude for an offer so much to his honour, he represented, 
that, to avoid jealousy and division, the success of affairs, and the interest of 
the army, seemed to require that they should choose a Lacedzwmonian for 
their general, the Spartan state at that time actually ruling Greece, and, in 
consideration of that choice, would be disposed to support them. This rea- 
son was not relished , and they objected to it, that they were far from in- 
tending a servile dependence upon Sparta, or to submit to regulate their 
enterprises by the pleasure or dislike of that state, and pressed him again 
to accept the command He was then obliged to explain himself sincerely, 
and without evasion ; and declared, that having consulted the gods by sacri- 
fice, upon the offer they made him, they had manifested their will by evident 
signs, from whence it appeared that they did not approve their choice It 
was surprising to see the impression which the sole mention of the gods made 
upon the soldiers, otherwise very warm and tenacious, and who besides are 
commonly httle affected with motives of religion Their great ardour abated 
immediately , and without making any reply, they proceeded to elect Chiri- 
sophus, though a Lacedsmonian, for their general 

is authority was of no long continuance. Discord, as Xenophon had 
foreseen, arose among the troops, who were angry that their general pre- 
vented their plundering the Grecian cities, by which they passed. This dis- 
turbance was principally excited by the Peloponnesians, who composed one 
half of the army, and could not see Xenophon an Athenian in authority 
without pain. D:fferent measures were proposed ; but nothing being con- 
cluded, the troops divided themselves into three bodies, of which the Acha- 
ians and Arcadians, that 1s, the Peloponnesians, were the principal, amount- 
ing to four thousand five hundred heavy armed foot, with Lycon and Calli- 
machus for their generals, Chirisophus commanded another party of about 
fourteen hundred men, besides seven hundred light armed infantry Xeno- 
hon had the third, almost the same in number, of which three hundred were 
ht armed soldiers, with about forty horse, which were all the cavalry of 
the army. The first having obtained ships from the people of (1) Heraclea, 
to whom they had sent to demand them, set out before the rest to make 
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some booty, and make a descent in the port of Calpe. Chirisophus, who was 
sick, marched by land, but without quitting the coast. Xenophon landed 
at Heraclea,-and entered into the heart of the country. 

New divisions arose. The imprudence of the troops and their leaders had 
involved them in 11] measures, not without loss ; from whence the address of 
Xenophon extricated them more than once’ Being all umited again, after 
various success, they arrived by land at Chrysopolis in Caledonia, facing 
Byzantium, whither they repaired some days after, having passed the smal. 
arm of the sea which separates the two continents. They were upon the 
pout of plundering that rich and powerful city, to revenge a fraud and _in- 
jury which had been done them, and from the hope of enriching themselves 
once for all; when Xenophon made all possible haste thither. e adnutted 
the justness of their revenge ; ‘but he made them sensible of the fatal conse- 
quences which would attend it. ‘* After your plundering this city, and de- 
“‘ stroying the Lacedemonians established 1n it, you will be deemed the 
“ mortal enemies of their republic, and of all their allies. Athens, my coun- 
** try, that had four hundred galleys at sea and 1n the arsenals, when 1t took 
“up arms against them, great sums of money in 1ts treasury, a revenue of 
“* a thousand talents, and was 1n possession of all the isles of Greece, and of 
“© many cities in Europe and Asia, of which this was one, has nevertheless 
“ been reduced to yield to their power, and submit to their sway. And do 
“< you hope, who are but an handful of men, without generals, provisions, 
<< allies, or any resource, either from Tissaphernes, who has betrayed you, 
<< or the king of Persia, whom you have attempted to dethrone ; can you 
“* hope, I say,,1n such a condition, to make head against the Lacedzsmonians ? 
«* Let us demand satisfaction from the Byzantines, and not avenge their 
“ fault by a much greater of our own, which must draw upon us mevitable 
“ruin.” He was believed, and the affair accommodated. 

(1)From thence he led them to Salmydessa, to serve Seuthes prince of 
Thrace, who had before solicited him by his envoys to bring troops to his 
aid, in order to his re-establishment 1n his father’s dominions, of which his 
enemies had deprived him. He had made Xenophon great promises for 
himself and his troops, but when they had done him the service he wanted, 
he was so far from heeping his word that he did not give them the pay 
agreed upon. Xenophon reproached him exceedingly with this breach of 
faith , 1mputing his perfidy to his minister Heraclides, who thought to make 
his court to his master, by saving him a sum of money, at the expense of 
justice, faith, and honesty, qualities which ought to be dearer than all 
others to a prince, as they contribute the most to his reputation, as well as 
to the success of affairs and the security of a state But that treacherous 
minister, who looked upon honoui, probity, and justice, as mere chimeras, 
and that there was nothing real but the possession of much money, had no 
thoughts, in consequence, but of enriching himself by any means whatsoever, 
and robbed his master first with impunity, and ali his subjects along with 
him ‘* However,” continued Xenophon, ‘* every wise man, especially in 
“‘ authority and command, ought to regard justice, probity, and the faith of 
“«“ engagements, as the most precious treasure he can possess, and as an as« 
‘© sured resource, and an infallible support, in all the events that can hap- 
“pen.” Herachdes was the more in the wrong for acting in this manner 
with regard to the troops, as he was a native of Greece, and not a Thracian ; 
but avarice had extinguished all sense of honour in him. 

Whulst the dispute between Seuthes and Xenophon was warmest, Char- 
minus and Polynices ariived, as ambassadors from Lacedzmon, and brought 
advice, that the republic had declared war against Tissaphernes and Phar- 
nabasus , that Thimbron had already embarked with the troops, and pro- 
mised a daric a-month to every soldier, two to each officer, and four to the 
colonels, who should engage in the service. Xenophon accepted the offer ; 
and having obtained from Seuthes, by the mediation of the ambassadors, part 
of the pay due to him, he went by sea to Lampsacus with the army which 


(1) Menoph 1 vii. 
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amounted at that trme to almost six thousand men. From thence he ad- 
vanced to Pergamus, a city in the prevince of Troas. Having met near 
Parthenia, where ended the expedition of the Greeks, a great nobleman 
returning into Persia, he took him, his wife and children, with all his equi- 
page, and by that means found himeelf in a condition to bestow great hbe- 
ralities amongst the soldiers, and to make them a satisfactory amends for all 
‘the losses they had sustained. Thimbron at length arrived, who took upon 
him the command of the troops, and having joined them with his own, 
marched against Tissaphernes and Pharnabasus. 

(1)Such was the event of Cyrus’ expedition. Xenophon reckons from the 
first setting out of that prince’s army from the city of Ephesus to their arri- 
val where the battle was fought, five hundred and thirty parasangas or 
leagues, and fourscore and thirteen days march ,(2) and 1n their return from 
the place of battle to Cotyora, a city upon the coast of the Euxine or Black 
Sea, six hundred and twenty parasangas or jeagues, and an hundred and 
twenty days march. And adding both together, he says, the way, going and 
coming, was eleven hundred and fifty-five (3) parasangas or leagues,(4) and 
two hundred and fifteen days march , and that the whole time the army took 
to perform that journey, including the days of rest, was fifteen months 

It appears by this calculation, that the army of Cyrus marched daily, one 
day with another, almost s1x parasangas(5) or leagues 1n going, and only five 
in their retugn. It was natural that Cyrus who desired to surprise his bro- 
ther, should use all possible diligence for that purpose. 

This retreat of the ten thousand Greeks has always passed, amongst 
judges in the art of war, as I have already observed, for a perfect model in 
its kind, and never had a parallel. Indeed, no enterprise could be formed 
with more valour and bravery, none conducted with more prudence, nor ex- 
ecuted with more success ‘Ten thousand men, five or six hundred leagues 
from their own country, who had lost their generals and best officers, and 
find themselves in the heart of the enemy’s vast empiie, undertake, 1n the 
sight of a victorious and numerous army, with the king at the head of them, 
to retire through the seat of his empire, and 1n a manner from the gates of 
his palace, and to traverse a vast extent of unknown countries, almost all in 
arms against them, without being dismayed by the prospect of the »nnumer- 
able obstacles and dangers to which they were eve1y moment exposed ; 
passes of rivers, of mountains, and defiles , open attacks , secret ambuscades 
from the people upon their route , famine almost inevitable in vast and de- 
sert regions , and, above all, the treachery they had to fear from the troops 
who seemed to be employed in escorting them, but-in reality had orders to 
destroy them. For Artaxerxes, who was sensible how much the return of 
those Greeks into their country would cover him with disgrace, and lessen 
the majesty of the empire in the opinion of all nations, had left nothing un- 
done to prevent 1t ; and he desired their destruction, says Plutarch, more 
passionately than to conquer Cyrus himself, or to preserve the sovereignty 
of his estates. Those ten thousand men, however, notwithstanding so many 
obstacles, carried their point, and ariived, through a thousand dangers, vic- 


(1) Xenoph de Exped Cyr 1 0) p 276 @) Ibid 1 v p 355 
(3) I add five, which are left out in the text, to make the total agree with the two 
parts {4) Xenoph-de Exped Cyr l wn p 427 


(5) The parasanga 1s a road measure peculiar to the Persians, and consists ot thiee 
stadia ‘The stadium is a Grecian measure, and contains, accordiny to the most received 
opimon, one bundred and twenty-five geometrical paces, twenty of which in conse- 
quence are required to the common French league, which consists of two thousand five 
hundied paces And this ha» been my rule hitherto, according to which the parasanga 
is a league and a half 

But Lobserve here a great d.fficulty According to this calculation we should find the 
ordinary days marches of Cyrus, with an army of more than one hundred thousand 
men, would have been one day with another nine leagues, during so long a time, 
which, according to the judges in militury affairs, is absolutely »mpossible. This 1s 
what has determined me to compute the parasipga at no more than a league Several 
authors have remarked, and indeed it is not to be doubted, that the stadium, and all 
the other road measures of the ancients, have differed widely according to times and 
ybaces, as they still do amougst us 
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torious and triamphant, in their own country. (1)Antony long after, when 

ursued by the Parthians almost 1n the same country, finding himself in hke 
danger, cried out in admiration of their invincible valour, “Oh! the retreat 
*‘of the ten thousand.” 

And it was the goed success of this famous retreat which filled the people 
of Greece with contempt for Artaxerxes, by demonstrating to them, that 
gold, silver, luxury, voluptuousness, and a numerous seragho of women, were” 
the sole merit of that grand monarch ; while as to the rest, his opulence and 
all his boasted power were only pride and vairt ostentation. It was this pre- 
judice, more universal than ever 1n Greece after this celebrated expedition, 
that gave birth to those bold enterprises of the Greeks, of which we shall 
soon treat, that made Artaxerxes tremble upon his throne, and brought the 
Persian empire to the very brink of destruction. 


SECTION VII. 


CONSEQUENCES OF CYRUS’ DEATH PARYSATIS’ CRUELTY. STATrIRA 
POISONED. 


I retTuRN to what pees after the battle of Cunaxa, in the court of Artax- 
erxes (2) As he believed that he killed Cyrus with his own hand, and looked 
upon that action as the most glorious of his life, he desired that,all the world 
should think the same ; and it was wounding him in the most tender part to 
dispute the honour, or endeavour to divide 1t with him. The Carian soldier, 
whom we mentioned before, not contented with the great presents the king 
had made him upon a different pretext, perpetually declared to all that would 
hear him, that none but himself had killed Cyrus, and that the king did him 
great injustice in depriving him of the glory due to him. The prince, upon 
being informed of that insolence, conceived a jealousy equally base and 
cruel, and had the weakness to cause him to be delivered to Parysatis, who 
had sworn the destruction of all those who had any share 1n the death of her 
son. Animated by her barbarous revenge, she commanded the executioners 
to take the unfortunate wretch, and to make him suffer the most exquisite 
tortures during ten days; then, after they had torn out his eyes, to pour 
melted brass into his ears, till he expired in that cruel misery , which was 
accordingly executed. 

Mithridates also, having boasted at an entertainment where he had heated 
his brain with wine, that it was he who gave Cyrus his mortal wound, paid 
very dear for that foolish and imprudent vanity , he was condemned to suffer 
the punishment of the (3) troughs, one of the most cruel that was ever 1n- 
vented , and after having languished in torment during seventeen days, died 
at last slowly, in exquisite misery. 

There only remained, for the final execution of her project, and fully to 
satiate her vengeance, the punishment of the king’s eunuch Mesabates, who, 
by his master’s order, had cut off the head and hand of Cyrus. But as there 
was nothing to take hold of in his conduct, Parysatis laid this snare for him. 
She was a woman of great address, had abundance of wit,°and excelled in 
playing at acertain game with dice After the war, she had been reconciled 
with the king ; played often with him; was of all his parties ; had an un- 
bounded complaisance for him, and far from contradicting him in any thing, 
prevented his desires, did not blush at mndulging his passions, and even at 
supplying him with the means of gratifying them. ut she took a special 
care never to lose sight of him, and to leave Statira as little alone with him 
as she could, desiring to gain an absolute ascendant over her son. 

One day seeing the king entirely unemployed, and with no thoughts but 
of diverting himself, she proposed playing at dice with him for a thousand 
dancs,(4) to which he readily consented. She suffered him to win, and 


(i) Plut in Anton p 937 °22 pupeoe c2) Plut in Artax p 1018 —1021 
(%) See the description of this torture in the preceding volume of this Hustory. 
(4) ‘Lhe darnec was worth ten livres, 
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paid down the money. But affecting regret and vexation, she pressed him 
to in, and to play with her for an eunuch. The king, who sus- 
pected nothing, complied, and they agreed to except five of the favourite 
eunuchs on each side, that the winner should have me chofce out of the rest, 
and the loser be bound to deliver him Having made these conditions, they 
sat down to play. The queen was all attention to the game, and made use 
of all her skal and address 1n it, besides which, the dice favoured her. She 
won, and chose Mesabates ; for he was not one of the excepted. As soon as 
she got him into her hands, before the king could have the least suspicion of 
the revenge she meditated, she delivered him to the executioners, and com- 
manded them to flea him alive, to lay him afterwards upon three cross bars,(1) 
and to stretch his skin at large before his eyes upon two stakes prepared for 
that purpose , which was performed accordingly. When the king knew this, 
he was very sorry for it, and violently angry with his mother But without 
giving herself pi Spe tos trouble about it, she told him with a smile, and in 
a jesting way, “ Really you are a great loser, and must be highly in the 
*“ right, to be so much out of humour for a decrepit wretch of an eunuch, 
“ when I, who lost a thousand good darics, and paid them down upon the 
““ spot, do not say a word, and am satisfied.” 

ll these cruelties seem to have been only essays and preparations for a 
greater crime which Parysatis meditated. She had retained at heart a violent 
hatred for queen Statira, which she had suffered to escape her upon many 
occasions. She | cheba plainly, that her credit with the king her son was 
only the effect of his respect and cunsideration for her as his mother, whereas 
that for Statira was founded in love and confidence, the best security of cre- 
dit with him. Of what 1s not the jealousy of an ambitious woman capable ! 
She resolved to rid herself, whatever it cost her, of so formidable a rival 

For the more certain attainment of her ends, she feigned a reconciliation 
with her daughter in-law, and treated her with all the exterior marks of sin- 
cere friendship and real confidence. The two queens appearing therefore to 
have forgot their former suspicions and differences, lived: well together, saw 
one another as before, and eat at each other’s apartments. But as both of 
of them knew how much the friendships and caresses of the court were to be 
relied upon, especially amongst the women, they were neither of them de- 
ceived in the other , and the same fears always subsisting, they kept upon 
their guard, and never eat but of the same dishes and pieces. Could one hes 
heve 1t possible to deceive so attentive and cautious a vigilance? Parysatis 
one day, when her daughter-1n-law was at table with her, took an extremel 
exquisite bird, that had been served up, cut 1t in two parts, gave one half 
to Statira, and eat the other herself. Statira soon after was siezed with sharp 
pains, and having quitted the table, died in the most horrible convulsions, 
not without inspiring the king with the most violent suspicions of his mo- 
ther, of whose cruelty, and implacable and revengeful spirit, he was suffici- 
ently sensible before. He made the strictest inquiry into the crime. All 
his mother’s officers and domestics were seized and put to the torture ; when 
Gygis, one of Parysatis’ women and confidants, confessed the whole. She 
had caused one side of a knife to be rubbed with poison, so that Parysatis 
having cut the bird in two, put the sound part into her own mouth directly, 
and gave Statira the other that was poisoned. Gygis was put to death after 
the manner the Persians punished poisoners, which 1s thus: they lay their 
head upon a great and very broad stone, and beat upon it with another till 
they are entirely crushed, and have no remains of their former figure. <As 
for Parysatis, the king contented himself with confining her to Babylon, wh:- 
ther she demanded to retire, and told her that he would never set his foot 
within @ whilst she was there. 


CHAP. ITI. 
THE principal contents of this chapter are the enterprises of the Lacedeme< 


(1) Plutarch exp!ains this circumstance no further. 
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hians in Asia Minor, their defeat at Cnidos, the re-establishment of the 
walls and power of Athens, the famous peace of Antaleides prescribed the 
Gieehs by Artaxerxes Mnemon, the wars of that pele against Evagoras 
king of Cyprus, and the,Cadusians The persons who are must conspicuous 
in this interval are, Lysander and Agesilaus on the side of the Lacedwmo- 
nians, and Conon on that of the Athemians. ~ 


SECTION I. 


GRECIAN CITIES OF IONIA IMPLORE AID OF LACEDZEMON, AGESILAUS 
ELECIED KING. HIS CHARACIER, 


Tue cities of Tonia,(1) that had taken part with Cyrus, apprehending the 
resentment of Tissapheines, had applied to the Lacedzemonians, as the deli- 
verers of Greece, for their support in the possession of the liberty they en- 
joyed, and to prevent their country from being ravaged. We have already 

-said that Thimbron was sent thither, to whose troops Xenophon had joined 
his, after thear return from Persia (2)Thimbron was soon recalled upon 
some discontent, and had for his successor Dercyllidas, surnamed Sisyphus, 
from his industry 1n finding resources, and his capacity in inventing ma- 
chines of war. He took upon him the command of the army at Ephesus 
When he arrived there, he was apprised that there was a difference between 
the two satraps who commanded 1n the country. 

The provinces of the Persian monarchy, of which several situated at the 
extremity of the empire, required too much application to be governed 1m- 
mediately by the prince, were confided to the care of the great lords com- 
monly called Satraps. They had each of them in their government an al- 
most sovereign authority, and were, properly speaking, not unlike the vice- 
roys we see 1n our days 1n some neighbouring states. They were supplied 
with a number of troops suffiuient for the defence of the country. They ap- 
pounted all officers, disposed of the government of cities, and were charged 
with levying and remitting the tributes to the prince. They had power to 
raise troops, to treat with neighbouring states, and even with the generals 
of the enemy , 1n a word, to do every thing necessary for the good order and 

- tranquillity of their governments They were independant of one dnother , 
and though they served the same master, and it was their duty to concur to 
the same ends, nevertheless each being more affected with the particular ad- 
vantage of his own province, than the general good of the empire, they often 
differed among themselves, formed opposite designs, refused aid to their col- 
leagues in necessity, and sometimes even acted entirely against them. The 
remoteness of the court, and the absence of the prince, gave room for these 
dissentions ; and perhaps a secret policy contributed to keep them up, to 
elude or prevent conspiracies, which too good an understanding amongst the 
governors might have excited. 

Dercylhdas having heard, therefore, that Tissaphernes and Pharnabasus 
were at variance, made a truce with the former ; and that he might not have 
them both upon his hands at the same time, he entered Pharnabasus’ pro- 
vince, and pAvanced as far as /Kolia. 

Zenis the Dardanian had governed that province under the satrap’s au- 
thority , and as after his death 1t was to have been given to another, Mania, 
his widow, went to Pharnabasus with troops and presents, and told him, that 
having been the wife of a man who had rendered him great services, she de- 
sired him not to deprive her of her husband’s reward ; that she would serve 
him with the same zeal and fidelity ; and that if she failed 1n either, he was 
always at hberty to take her government from her She was contifed in it 
by this means, and acquitted herself with all the judgment and ability that 
could have been expected from the most consummate person in the art of 
ruling To the ordinary tributes which her husband had paid, she added 
presents of an extraordinary magnificence , and when Pharnabasus came in< 


(2) Xenoph. Hist. Grec }. 111. p. 479—487. (2) A. M.3605.~Ant J.C. 39a. 
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to her province, she entertained him more splendidly than any of the other 

governors. She was not contented with the conservation of the cities com- 

mites G her care, but, made new conquests, and took Larissa, Amaxita, and 
olona.(1 

Hence Le may observe, that prudence, good sense, and courage, are of all 
sexes. She was present in all expeditions in a chariot, and in person decreed 
rewards and punishments. None of the neighbouring provinces had a finer 
army than her’s, and a great number of Greek soldiers were in her pay.” She 
even attended Pharnabasus in all his enterprises, and was of no common sup- 
port to him. So that the satrap, who knew ali the value of such extraordi- 
nary merit, did more honour to this lady than to all the other governors. 
He even admitted her into his council, and treated her with such a distinction, 
as might have excited jealousy, if the modesty and affability of that lady had 
not prevented bad effects, by throwing in a manner a veil over all her per- 
fections, which softened their lustre, and let them only appear as objects of 
admiration. 

She had no enemies but in her own family. Midias her son in-law, stung 
with the reproach of suffering a woman to command in his place, and abus- 
ing the entire confidence she reposed in him, which gave him access to her 
at all times, strangled her with her son. After her death, he seized two for- 
tresses, wherein she had secured her treasures ; the other cities declared 
against him. He did not long enjoy the fruits of his crime. Dercylildas 
happily arrived at this juncture. All the fortresses of olia, ether volun- 
tarily or by force, surrendered to him, and Midias, was deprived of the pos- 
sessions he had so unjustly acquired. The Lacedemonian general having 
granted Pharnabasus a truce, took up his winter quarters in Bithynia, to 
avoid being chaigeable to his allies. 

(2) The next year, being continued in the command, he marched into 
Thrace, and arrived at the Chersonesus. He knew that the deputies of the 
country had been at BS geen to represent the necessity of fortifying the isth- 
mus with a good wall against the frequent incursions of the Barbarians, 
which prevented the cultivation of the lands Having measured the space, 
which 1s more than a league in breadth, he distributed the work amongst the 
soldiers, and the wall was finished :n the autumn of the same year. ithin 
this space were inclosed eleven cities, several ports, a great number of arable 
lands and plantations, with pasture of all kinds. The work being finished, 
he returned into Asia, after having reviewed the cities and found them all 
in good condition. 

(3) Conon the Athenian, after losing the battle of AZgospotamos, having 
condemned himself to a voluntary banishment, continued 1n the isle of Cy_ 
prus with king Evagoras, not only for the safety of his person, but 1n expec- 
tation of a change 1n affairs ; hike one, says Plutarch, who waits the return 
of the tide before he embarks. He had always in view the re-establishment 
of the Athenian power, to which his defeat had given a mortal wound ; and 
full of fidelhty and zeal for his country, though little favourable to him, per- 
petually meditated the means to raise 1t from 1ts ruins, and restore it to its 
ancient splendour. 

The Athenian general, knowing that the success of his views required a 
powerful support, wrote to Artaxerxes to explain his projects to him, and or- 
dered the person who carried his letter to apply himself to Ctesias, who 
would give it to the king. It was accordingly delivered to that physician, 
who it is said, though he did not approve the contents of 1t added to what 
Conon had written, ‘‘ that he desired the king would send Ctesias to him, 
“ being a person very capable of doing him service, especially in maritime 
“ affairs.” Pharnabasus,(4) in concert with Conon, was gone to court to 
complain against the conduct of Tissaphernes, as too much in favour of the 
Lacedsemonians. At the urgent solicitation of Pharnabasus, the king or- 
dered five hundred talents(5) to be paid him for the equipment of a fleet, 


(1) From the Lydians and Pisidians (2) A M 3606 Ant J C 398 Xenoph, 
p 487 488 (3) Plut in Artax p 1021 (4) Diod | xiv_p 267) Justin. LwiccL 
(5) Five hundred thousand csowns, or about 112,000/ Sterling. 
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with instructions to give Conon the command of it. He sent Ctesias into 
Greece, who, after having visited Cnidos, his native country, went to Sparta. 

(1) This Ctesias was at first in the serviee of Cyrus, whom he had followed 
in his expedition. He was taken prisoner 1n the battle wherein Cyrus was 
killed, and was made use of to dress the wounds Artaxerxes had received, of 
which he acquitted himself so well, that the king retained him tn his service, 
and made him his first physician. He passed several years 1n his service in 
that quality. Whilst he was there, the Greeks, upon all their solicitations 
at court, applied themselves to him ; as Conon did on this. Has long resi- 
dence in Persia, and at the court, had given him the necessary time and 
means for his information tn the history of the country, which he wrote 1n 
three-and-twenty books The first six contained the history of the Assy- 
rians and .Babylonians, from Ninus and Semiramis down te Cyrus. The 
other seventeen treated of the Persian affairs, from the beginning of Cyrus’ 
reign to the third year of the ninety-fifth Olympiad, which agrees with the 
three hundred and ninety-eighth before Jesus Curist. He wrote also a 
history of India. Photius has given us several extracts of both these histo- 
ries, which are all that remain of his works. He often contradicts Herodo- 
tus, and differs sometimes also from Xenophon. He was fn no great esti- 
mation with the ancients, who speak of him as of a very vain man, whose 
veracity 1s not to be relied on, and who has inserted fables, and sometimes 
even hes, 1n his history. é 

@) Tissaphernes and Pharnabasus, though secretly enemies to each other, 
had upon the king’s orders united their troops, to oppose the enterprises of 
Dercyllidas, who had marched into Caria. They had reduced him to take 
up such disadvantageous ground, that he must inevitably have peri-hed had 
they charged him immediately, without giving him time to look about him. 
Pharnabasus was of this opinion , but Tissaphernes, apprehending the valour 
of the Greeks, who had been of Cyrus’ army, which he had experienced, and 
whom he conceived all the others resembled, proposed an interview, which 
was accepted Dercyliidas having demanded that the Grecian cities should 
continue tree, and Tissaphernes, that the army and generals of Lacedzemon 
should retire ; they made a truce, till the answers of their respective mas- 
ters should be known. 

(3) Whilst these things passed in Asia, the Lacedzmonians resolved to 
chastise the insolence of the people of Elis, who, not content with having 
entered into an allhanee with their enemies in the Peloponnesian war, pre- 
vented their disputing the prizes in the Olympic games. Upon pretence of 
the non-payment of a fine by Sparta, they had insulted their citizens during 
the games, and hindered Agis from sacrificing 1n the temple of Jupiter 
Olympus. That king was charged with this expedition, which did not ter- 
minate till the third year after. He could have taken their city Olympia, 
which had no works, but contented himself with plundering the suburbs, and 
the places for the exercises, which were very fine. ‘They demanded peace, 
which was granted, and were suffered to retain the superintendency of the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius to which they had not much -right, but were 
more worthy of that honour than those who disputed 1t with them. 

(4) Agis on his return fell sick, and died upon arriving at Sparta. Almost 
divine honours were paid to his memory, and after the expiration of some 
days, according to custom, Leotychides and Agesilaus, the one son and the 
other brother of the deceased, disputed the crown. The latter maintamed that 
his competitor was not the son of gis, and supported his assertion by the 
cunfesston of the queen herself, who knew best, and- who had often, as well as 
her hushand, acknowledged as much. In effect there was a current report 
that she had ham by Alesbiades,(5) as has been related in 1ts place, and that 
the Athenian general had corrupted her by a present of a (6) thousand darics. 


Ci) Strab 1 xiv.p 656 Plat in Artax p. 1014 —1017 —1020. ey xiv p 278. 


Arist. de Hist Aniw |] vin c 28 Phot Cod hx . 83007. Ant. 
3 © 397 Xenoph Hist Grec ! in p 489 490 Diod 1 xiv p 267 

(2) Kenoph Hist Gree | oin nc (4) MXenopb p. 498. Plut inLys p 4465 
In Agesi! » 07 @) Athen. ! xu. p 534 (6) One huudred pistoles, 
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Agis had protested the contrary at his death , for Leotychides having thruwn 
himself at his feet, all bathed in tears, he could not refuse the grace he 1m< 
plored of him, and owned him for his sen before all that were present. 

Most of the Spartans, charmed with the virtue and great merit of Agesi- 
laus, and deeming it an extraordinary advantage to have a person for their 
king who had been educated amongst them, and passed hke them through 
all the rigour of the Spartan education, supported him with their whole 
power. An ancient oracle, that advised Sparta to beware of “a lame reign,” 
was urged against him. Lysander only made a jest of i1t, and turned its 
sense against Leotychides himself , endeavouring to prove, that as a bastard 
he was the lame king the oracle intended to caution them against. Agesi- 
laus, as well by his own great qualities, as the powerful support of Lysander, 
carried it against his nephew, and was declared king. 

As by the laws the kingdom had devolved to Agis, his brother Agesilaus, 
who seemed to be destined to pass his hfe as a private person, was educated 
hike other children in the Spartan discipline, which was a very rough manner 
of hfe, and full of laborious exercise, but (1) taught youth obedience per- 
fectly well. The law dispensed with this education only to such children as 
were designed for the throne. Agesilaus therefore had this 1n peculiar, that 
he did not arrive at commanding, till he had first learned perfectly well how to 
obey. From thence 1t was, that of all the kings of Sparta he best knew how 
to make his subjects love and esteem him, because that prince, to the great 
qualities with which nature had endowed him for command and sovereignty, 
had united by his education the advantage of being humane and popular. 

It is surprising that Sparta, a city so renowned in point of education and 
policy, should conceive 1t proper to abate any thing of its severity and dis- 
ce a in favour of the princes who were to reign, they having most need 
of being early habituated to the yoke of obedience, in order to their being 
the bette: qualified to command 

(2)Plutarch observes, that from his infancy Agesilaus was remarkable for 
uniting qualities in himself, which are generally incompatible, to vivacity of 
spirit, vehemence, an invincible resolution in appearance, an ardent passion 
for being first and surpassing all others, with a gentleness, submission, and 
docility, that complied at a single word, and made him infinitely sensible of 
the shghtest reprimand, so that every thing might be obtained of him from 
the motives of honour, but nothing by fear or violence. 

He was lame ; but that defect was covered by the gracefulness of his per- 
s0n, and still more by the gaiety with which he supported and rallied it first 
himself. It may even be said, that the infiimity of his body set his valour 
and passion for glory 1n a stronger lhght , their being no labour nor enter- 
prise, however difficult, that he would refuse upon account of that incon- 
venience. 

(3)Praise, without an air of truth and sincerity, was so far from giving 
him pleasure, that 1t offended him, and was never received by him as such, 
but when it came from the mouths of those who upon other occasions had 
represented his failings to him with freedom. He would never suffer during 
his hfe that his picture should be drawn, and even 1n dying, expressly for- 
bade any image to be made of him, either 1n colours or relsevo. (4)H1s rea- 
son was, that his great actions, 1f he had done any, would supply the place 
of monuments ; without which, all the statues 1n the world would do him no 
manner of honour. We only know that he was of a small stature, which the 
PS weaker did not like in their kings, and Theophrastus affirms, that the 

hori laid a fine upon ther king Archidamus, the father of him we speak 
of, for having espoused a very httle woman: “ For,” said they, “she will 
*< give us puppets instead of kings.” 


(i) Hence it was, that the poet Simonides called Sparta, ‘‘ the tamer of men,’’ 
sepacipBpotoy, as that of the Grecian cities, which rendered its inhabitants by good ha-~- 

its the most active and vigorous, and at the same time the most obedient to tbe laws, 
of ali mankind. @s uddAcwta did Tew eBwv Tovs woritas Trois wonos weBo pevas nas YerponBese 
wTo.ovear, 
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(1) It has been remarked, that Agesilaus, in his way of living with the 
Spartans, behaved better with regard to his enemies than his friends ; for he 
never did the least wrong to the former, and often violated justice in favour 
of the latter. He would have been ashamed not to have honoured and re- 
warded his enemies, when their actions deserved it ; and was not able to re- 
prove his friends, when they committed faults. He would even support 
them when they were in the wrong,(2) and upon such occasions looked upon 
the zeal for justice as a vain pretence to cover the refusal of serving them. 
And 1n proof of this, a short letter is cited, written by him to a judge, in re- 
commendation of a friend. The words are: “If Nicias be not guilty,-acquit 
<< him for his innocence; if he be, acquit him for my sake ; but however it 
** be, acquit him.” 

It 18 undtrstanding the rights and privileges of friendship very ill, to be 
capable of rendering 1t in this manner the accomplice of crimes, and the pro- 
tectress of bad actions. It 1s the fundamental law of friendship, says Cicero, 
never to ask of or to grant any thing to friends, that does not consist with 
justice and honour: “ (3) Hc prima lex in amicitia sanciatur, ut neque ro- 
“© gemus res turpes, nec faciamus rogati.” 

Agesilaus was not so delicate in this point, at least in the beginning, and 
omitted no occasion of gratifying his friends, and even his enemies. By this 
officious and obliging conduct, supported by his extraordinary merit, he ac- 
quired great credit and almost absolute power in the city, which ran so high 
as to render him suspected by his country. The Ephori, to prevent its ef- 
fects, and give a check to his ambition, laid a fine upon him, alleging as 
their sole reason, that he attached the hearts of the citizens to him alone, 
which were the right of the republic, and ought not to be possessed but in 
common. 

W hen he was declared king, he was put into possession of the whole estate 
of his brother Agis, of which Leotychides was deprived as a bastard. But 
seeing the relations of that prince, on the side of his mother Lempito, were 
all very poor, he divided the whole inheritance with them, and by that act of 
generosity acquired great reputation, and the good-will of all the world, in- 
stead of the envy and hatred he might have drawn upon himself by the inhe- 
1itance These sorts of sacrifices are glorious, though rare, and can never be 
sufficiently esteemed. 

Never was king of Sparta so powerful as Agesilaus ; and it was only, as 
Xenophon says, by obeying his country in every thing that he acquired so 
great an authority ; which seems a kind of paradox, thus explained by Plu- 
tarch. The greatest power was vested at that time in the Ephori and senate 
The office of the Ephori subsisted only one year, they were instituted to 
limit the too great power of the kings, and to serve as a barrier against it, 
as we have observed elsewhere. For this reason the ee of Sparta, from 
their establishment, had always retained a kind of hereditary aversion for 
them, and continually opposed their measures. Agesilaus took a quite con- 
trary method. Instead of being perpetually at war with them, and clashing 
upon all occasions with their measures, he made it his business to cultivate 
their good opinion, treated them always with the utmost deference and re- 
gard, never entered upon the least enterprise without having first commu- 
nicated 1t to them, and upon their summons quitted every thing, and re- 
paned to the senate with the utmost promptitude and resignation. When- 
ever he sat upon his throne to administer justice, if the Ephori entered, he 
never failed to rise up todo them honour. Sy all these instances of respect, 
he seemed to add new dignity to their office, whilst 1n reality he augmented 
his own power without its being observed, and added to the sovereignty a 
grandeur the more solid and permanent, as 1t was the effect of the people’s 
good-will and esteem for him. The greatest of the Roman emperors, as 
Augustus, Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, were convinced, that the utmost 
a prince could do to honour and exalt the principal magistrates, was only 
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adding to his own power, and strengthening his authority, which neither 
should nor can be founded in any thing but justice. 

Such was Agesilaus, of whom much will be said hereafter, and with whose 
character it was therefore necessary to begin. 


® 
SECTION II. 
AGESILAUS GOES TO ASIA. LYSANDER FALLS OUT WITH HIM 


Acesitaus had scarce ascended the throne,(1) when accounts came from Asia, 
that the king of Persia was fitting out a great fleet with intent to deprive 
the Lacedemonians of their empire at sea. Conon’s letters, seconded by the 
remonstrances of Pharnabasus, who had in concert represented to Artaxerxes 
the power of Sparta as formidable, had made a strong impression upon that 
prince. From that time he had it seriously in his thoughts to humble that 
proud republic, by raising up its rival, and by that means re-establishing the 
ancient balance between them, which alone could assure his safety, by keep- 
ing them perpetually employed against each other, and thereby prevented 
from uniting their forces against him. 

Lysander, who desired to be sent into Asia, in order to re-establish his 
creatures and friends 1n the government of the cities, from which Sparta had 
removed them, strongly disposed Agesilaus to tahe upon himself the charge 
of the war, and to prevent the Barbarian king, by attacking him remote 
from Greece, before he should have finished his preparations. The republic 
having made this proposal to him, he could not refuse it, and charged himself 
with the expedition against Artaxerxes, upon condition that thirty Spartan 
captains should be granted him, to assist him and compose his council, with 
two thousand new citizens, to be chosen out of the helots who had been lately 
made freemen, and six thousand troops of the albes, which was immediately 
resolved. Lysander was placed at the head of the thirty Spartans, not only 
upon account of his great reputation, and the authority he had acquired, but 
for the particular friendship between him and Agesilaus, who was indebted 
to him for the throne, as well as the honour which had been lately conferred 
upon him, of being elected Generalissimo. 

The glorious return of the Greeks who had followed Cyrus, and whom the 
whole power of Persia was not able to prevent from retreating into their 
own country, had inspired all Greece with a wonderful confidence in their 
forces, and a supreme contempt for the Barbarians. In this disposition of 
the people, the Lacedzmonians conceived 1t would be a reproach to them to 
neglect so favourable a conjuncture for delivering the Greeks 1n Asia from 
their subjection to those Barbarians, and for putting an end to the outrages 
and violences with which they were continually oppressing them They had 
already attempted this by their generals, Thimbron and Dercyllidas , but all 
their endeavours having hitherto proved ineffectual, they referred the con- 
duct of this war to the care of Agesilaus. He promised them either to con- 
clude a glorious peace with the Persians, or to employ them so effectually 
as should leave them neither leisure nor inolination to carry the war into 
Greece The king had great views, and thought of nothing less than attack- 
ing Artaxerxes in Persia itself 

When he arrived at Ephesus, Tissaphernes sent to demand what reason 
had induced his coming into Asia, and why he had taken up arms. He re- 
phed, that he came to aid the Greeks who inhabited there, and to re-establish 
them 1n their ancient hberty. (2) The satrap, who was not yet prepared, 
preferred art to force, and assured him, that his master would give the Gre- 
cian cities of Asia their hberty, provided he committed no acts of hostilty 
till the return of the couriers. gesilaus agreed ; and the truce was sworn 
on both sides Tissaphernes, who laid no great stress upon an oath, took 
the advantage of this delay to assemble troops on all sides. The Lacedw- 
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monian general was apprised of it, but however kept his word ; being con- 
vinced, that 1n affairs of state, a breach of faith can have but a very short 
and precarious success ; whereas a reputation established upon inviolable 
fidelity in the observance of engagements, which the perfidy itself of other 
contracting parties has not power to alter, will establish a credit and confi- 
dence equally useful and glorious. In effect, Xenophon femarks, that this 
religious observation of treaties gained him the universal esteem and opinion 
of the cities ; whilst the different conduct of Tissaphernes entirely lost him 
their favour. 

Agesilaus made use of this interval in acquiring an (1) exact knowledge of 
the state of the cities, and 1n making suitable regulations. He found great 
disorder every where, their government being neither democratical, as under 
the Athenians, nor aristocratical, as Lysander had established it. (2) The 
people of the country had no communication with Agesilaus, nor had ever 

nown him ; for which reason they made no court to him, conceiving that he 
had the title of general for form’s sake only, and that the whole power was 
really vested in Lysander. As no governor had ever done so much good to 
his friends, or hurt to his enemies, it 1s not wonderful, that he was so much 
beloved by the one, and feared by the other. All therefore were eager to 
pay their homage to him, were every day in crowds at his door, and made 

1s train very numerous when he went abroad ; whilst Agesilaus remained 
almost alone. Such a conduct could not fail of offending a general and a 
king, extremely sensible and delicate in what regarded his authority , though 
otherwise not jealous of any one’s merit, but, on the contrary, much inclined 
to distinguish 1¢ with his favour. He did not dissemble his disgust. He 

aid no regard to Lysander’s recommendations, and ceased to employ him 
Pimeelf. Lysander presently perceived this alteration in regard to him. He 
discontinued his applications for his friends to the king, desired them not to 
visit him any more, or attach themselves to him, but to address themselves 
directly to the king, and to cultivate the favour of those who in the present 
times had power to serve and advance their creatures. The greatest part of 
them gave over importuning him with their affairs, but did not cease to pay 
their court to him. On the contrary, they were only more assiduous than 
ever about his person, attended him in throngs when he took the air abroad, 
and regularly assisted at all his exercises. Lysander, naturally vain, and 
long accustomed to the homage and submission that attended absolute power, 
did not take sufficient care to remove the busy crowd from his person, that 
continually made their addresses to him with more apphcation than ever. 

This ridiculous affectation of authority and grandeur grew still more and 
more offensive to Agesilaus, and seemed as 1f intended to insult him He 
resented it so highly, that, having given the most considerable commands 
and best governments to private officers, he appointed Lysander commissary 
of the stores, and distributer of provisions ; and afterwards, to insult and 
deride the Ionians, he told them, “‘ that they might now go and consult his 
“< master-butcher.” 

Lysander thought 1t then incumbent upon him to speak, and to come to 
an explanation with him. Their conversation was brief and laconic. ‘‘ Cer- 
“tainly, my lord,” said Lysander, “ you very well know how to depress your 
“ friends.” —‘‘ Yes, when they would set themselves above me, but when 
*“they are studious of my dignity, I know also how to let them share 1n 1t ” 
—‘ But perhaps, my lord,” rephed Lysander, “1 have been injured by false 
‘“reports; and things J never did have been imputed to me. 1 must beg, 
*‘ therefore, 1f 1t be only upon account of the strangers, who have all of them 
“their eyes upon us, that you would give me an employment in your army, 
*< wherein you shall think me least capable of displeasing, and most of se1v- 
““ing you effectually ” ; 

The result of this conversation was the lieutenancy of the Hellespont, 
which Agesilaus gave him. Iy this employment he retained all his reseut- 
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ment, without, however, neglecting any part of his duty, or of what conduced 
to the success of affairs. Some short time after, he returned to Sparta, with- 
out any marks of honour and distinction, extremely incensed against Agesi- 
laus, and with the hope of making him perfectly sensible of it. 

It must be allowed that Lysander’s conduct, as we have here represented 
it, denotes a vanity and narrowness of mind on his side, much unworthy of 
his reputation. Perhaps Agesilaus carried too far his sensibility and delicacy 
in point of honour, and he was a little too severe upon a friend and benefac- 
tor, whom secret animadversions, attended with openness of heart and ex- 

ressions of kindness, might have reclaimed to his duty. But as shining as 
3 sander’s merit, and as considerable as the services he had rendered Age- 
silaus might be, they could not all of them give him a right, not only to an 
equality with his king and general, but to the superiority he affected, which 
in some measure tended to make the other insignificant. He ought to have 
remembered, that 1t is never allowable for an inferior to forget himself, and 
to exceed the bounds of a just subordination. 

(1) Upon his return to Sparta, he had it seriously in his thoughts to execute 
a project which he had many years revolved in his mind. At Sparta there 
were only two famihes, or rather branches, of the posterity of Hercules, who 
had a right to the throne. When Lysander had attained to that high degree 
of power which his great actions had acquired him, he began to see with pain 
a city, whose glory had been so much augmented by his exploits, under the 
government of princes, to whom he gave place neither in valour nor birth ; 
for he was descended, as well as themselves, from Hercules. He therefore 
sought means to deprive those two houses of the sole succession to the 
crown, and to extend that right to all the other branches of the Heraclids, 
and even according to some, to all the natives of Sparta ; flattering himself, 
that if his design took effect, no Spartan could be capable of disputing that 
honour with him, and that he should have the preference to all others. 

This ambitious project of Lysander shews, that the greatest captains are 
often those from whom a republic has most to apprehend. Those haughty 
violent spirits, accustomed to absolute power in armies, bring back with vic- 
tory a daring loftiness of mind, always to be dreaded 1n a free state. Sparta, 
in giving Lysander unlimited power, and leaving it for so many years 1n his 
hands, dad not sufficiently consider, that nothing is more dangerous than to 
confide 1n persons of superior merit and abilities, employments of supreme 
authority, which naturally exposes them to the temptation of rendering 
themselves independent, and absolute masters of power. Lysander was 
oe proof against 1t, and practised secretly to open to himself a way to the 
throne. 

The undertaking was bold, and required long preparations. He thought 
it impossible to succeed without first making use of the fear of the divinity, 
and the terrors of superstition, to amaze and subdue the citizens into a more 
easy disposition to receive what he wanted to have them understand ; for he 
knew that at Sparta, as well as throughout all Greece, nothing of the least 
importance was determined, without the oracles being previously consulted. 
He tempted with great presents the priest and priestesses of Delphi, Dodona, 
and Ammon, though ineffectually at that time; and the latter even sent am- 
bassadors to Sparta, to accuse him of impiety and sacnilege ; but he extrica- 
ted himself from that difficulty by his credit and address. 

It was necessary to set other engines at work. A woman in the kingdom 
of Pontus, wraps) that she was with child by Apollo, had been dehvered 
some years before of a son, to whom the name of Silenus was given ; and the 
greatest persons of that nation had disputed the honour of nursing and edu- 
cating him. Lysander taking this wondrous birth for the commencement, 
and in a manner the foundation, of the plan he meditated, supplied the rest 
himself, by employing a good number of persons, and those not inconsidera= 
ble, to proclaim by way of prologue to the performance the miraculous birth 
of this infant, and as no affectation appeared in them, people were disposed 
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to believe it. ‘This being done, they brought certain rumours from Delphi to 
Sparta, which were industriously spread abroad every where’ That the priests 
of the temple had in their custody some books of very ancient oracles, which they 
kept concealed from all the world, and of which it was not permitted either 
for them, or any other person whatsoever, to have any knowledge ; and that 
only a son of Apollo, who was to come in process of time, after having given 
undoubted proofs of his birth to those who had the books 1n their keeping, was 
to take and carry them away. 

All this being well premised, Silenus was to present himself to the priests, 
and demand those oracles as the son of Apollo ; and the priests, who were in 
the secret, as actors well prepared-and fully instructed in their parts, were 
on their side to make the most exact and circumstantial inquiry into every 
thing, not without affecting great difficulty, and asking endless questions for 
the full proof of his birth At length, as absolutely convinced that this Sile- 
mus was the real son of Apollo, they were to produce the books, and deliver 
them to him ; after which, this son of Apollo was to read the prophecies con- 
tained in them, in the presence of all the world , and particularly that for 
which the whole contrivance had been fabricated. The sense of this was, 
“‘ That 1t was more expedient and advantageous for the Spartans to elect no 
““ king for the future, but the most worthy of their citizens.” Lysander in 
consequence was to mount the tribunal, to harangue the citizens and induce 
them to make this alteration. Cleon of Halicarnassus, a celebrated rhetorician 
had composed a very eloquent discourse for him upon this subject which he 
had got by heart. 

Silenus grew up and repaired to Greece in order to play his part; when 
Lysander had the mortification to see his piece miscarry, by the timidity and 
desertion of one of his principal actors, who broke his word and disappeared 
at the very instant 1t was to have been performed. Though the intrigue had 
had been carried on a great while, 1t was transacted with so much secrecy as 
to the time it was to have made its appearance, that nothing of 1t was known 
during the life of Lysander. How it came to light after his death we shall 
soon relate ; but must at present return to Tissaphernes. 


SECTION IIT. 
EXPEDITION OF AGESILAUS IN ASIA. 


Wuewn Tissaphernes had received the troops assigned him by the king, (1) 
and drawn together all his forces, he sent to command Agesilaus to retire out 
of Asia, and declared war against him in case of a refusal His officers were 
alarmed, not believing him in a condition to oppose the great army of the 
Persian king For himself he heard Tissaphernes’ heralds with a gay and 
easy countenance, and bade them tell their master, that he was under a very 
great obligation to him “ for having made the gods, by his perjury, the ene- 
““ mies of Persia, and the friends of Greece.” He promised himself great 
things from this expedition, and would have thought 1t an exceeding disgrace 
for him, that ten thousand Greeks, under the command of Xenophon, should 
have passed through the heart of Asia, to the Grecian sea, and beat the king 
of Persia as often as he appeared against them ; and that he who command- 
ed the Lacedzemonians, whose enue extended all over Greece by sea and 
land, should not execute some exploit worthy of glory and remembrance. 

At first, therefore to revenge the perfidy of Tissaphernes by 2 just and al-« 
lowable deceit, he made a feint of marching his army into Caria, the residence 
of that satrap ; and as soon as the Barbarian had caused his troops to march 
that way, he turned short, and fell upon Phrygia, where he took many towns 
and amassed immense treasures, which he distributed amongst the officers 
and soldiers ; letting his friends see, says Plutarch, that to break a treaty, 
and violate an oath, is to despise the gods themselves; and that on the con- 
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trary, to deceive an enemy by the stratagems of war, 1s not only just and 
glorious, but a sensible dehght, attended with the greatest advant 

The spring being come, he assembled all his forces at Ephesus , and to ex= 
ercise his soldiers, he proposed prizes both for the horse and foot. This 
small inducement set every thing in motion. The place for exercises was 
perpetually full of all kind of troops , and the cify of Ephesus seemed only a 
palestra, and a school of war. The whole market-place was filled with horses 
and arms, and the shops with different kinds of milhtary equipage. Age- 
silaus was seen returning from the exercises followed by a crowd of officers 
and soldiers, all of them crowned with wreaths, which they were going to 
deposit in the temple of Diana, to the great admiration and delight of all the 
world. For, says Xenophon, where piety and discipline are seen to flourish, 
the best hopes must be conceived. 

To give his soldiers new valour fromthe contempt of their enemies, he 
made use of this contrivance. He oidered the commussaries who had the 
charge of the Lalas to strip the prisoners, and expose them to sale, There 
were abundance of buyers for their habits , but for themselves their bodies 
were so soft, white, and delicate, having been nurtured and brought up in 
the shade, that they laughed at them, as of neither service nor value. Age- 
silaus took this occasion to approach and say to his soldiers, pointing to them, 
“*‘ See there against whom ye fight ;” and shewing them their rich spoils, 
“‘ and there for what you fight.” 

When the season for taking the field returned, Agesilaus gave out that he 
would march into Lydia. ‘Tissaphernes, who had not forgotten the first 
stratagem he had used 1n regard to him, and was not willing to be deceived a 
second time, made his troops march out directly for Caria ; not doubting but 
at that time Agesilaus would turn his arms that way , the rather, because 
it was natural for him, as he wanted cavalry, to endeavour to make a rough 
and difficult country the seat of action, which might render the horse of an 
enemy useless and unserviceable. But he deceived himself: Agesilaus enter- 
ed Lydia, and approached Sardis. ‘Tissaphernes hastened thither with his 
horse, with intent to relieve the place. Agesilaus, knowing that his infantry 
had not had time to arrive, thought proper to take the advantage of so fa- 
vourable an opportunity. He drew up his army 1n two lines, the first he for- 
med of his squadrons, whose intervals he filled up with platoons of the lhght 
aimed foot, and ordered them to begin the charge, whilst he followed with the 
second line, composed of his heavy-armed infantry. The Barbarians did not 
sustain the first shock but took to their heels immediately.(1) The Greeks 
pursued them, and forced their camp, where they made a great slaughter, 
and a still greater booty. 

After this battle the troops of Agemlaus were at entire hberty to plunder 
and ravage the whole country of the Persians, and at the same time had the 
satisfaction to see that prince inflict an exemplary punishment upon Tissa- 
phernes, who was a very wicked man, and the most dangerous enemy of the 
Greeks. (2) The king had already received abundance of complaints against 
his conduct. Upon this occasion he was accused of treason, as not having done” 
his duty 1n the battle. Queen Parysatis, always actuated by her hatred and 
revenge epmnst those who had any share 1n the death of her son Cyrus, did 
not a httle contribute to the death of Tissaphernes, by aggravating with all 
her power the charges against him ; for she had been entirely restored to 
favour by the king her son. 

As Tissaphernes had a great authority in Asia, the king was afraid to at- 
tack him openly, but thought 1t necessary to take suitable precautions 1n se1- 
zing so powerful an officer, who might have proved a dangerous enemy. He 
charged Tithraustes with that important commission: and gave him two let- 
ters the first was for Tissaphernes and contained the king’s orders in regard 
to the war with the Greeks, with full power to act as was requisite. The se. 
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cond was addressed to Arisus governer of Larissa; by which the king com- 
manded him to assist Tithraustes with his counsel, and all his forces in sei< 
zing Tissaphernes. He lost no time, and sent to desire Tissaphernes would 
come to him, that they might confer together upon the operations of the en- 
suing a ge Tissaphernes, who suspected nothing, went to him with on- 
ly a gu of three hundred men. Whilst he was in a bath, without sabre or 
other arms, he was seized and put into the hands of 'Tithraustes, who caused 
his head to be struck off, and sent it 1mmediately to Persia. The king gave 
it to Parysatis ; an agreeable present to a princess of her violent and vindic- 
tive temper. Though this conduct of Artaxerxes seems httle worthy of a 
king, nobody lamented the death of that satrap, who had no veneration for 
the gods, nor any regard for men ; who looked upon probity and honour as 
empty names , who madea jest of the most sacred oaths, and believed the 
whole ability and pvulicy of a statesman consisted in knowing how to deceive 
others by hypocrisy, fraud, perfidy and perjury. 

Tithraustes had a third letter from the king, whereby he was appointed 
to command the armies in the rvom of Tissaphernes. (1) After having exe- 
cuted his commission, he sent great presents to fa: haar ee to induce him to 
enter more readily into his views and interest ; and ordered him to be told, 
that the cause of the war being removed, and the author of all differences 
put to death, nothing opposed an accommodation ; that the king of Persia 
consented that the cities of Asia should enjoy their hberty, paying him the 
customary tribute, provided he would withdraw his troops, and return into 
Greece Agesilaus replied, that he could conclude nothing without the or- 
ders of Sparta, upon which alone depended the peace ; that as for him, he 
was better pleased with enriching his soldiers than himself; that the Greeks 
besides thought 1t more glorious and honourable to take spoils from their 
enemies, than to accept their presents. However, as he was not unwilling 
to give Tithraustes the satisfaction of removing out of his province, and of 
expressing his gratitude to him for having punished the common enemy of 
the Greeks, he marched into Phrygia, which was the province of Pharna- 
basus. Tuithraustes had himself proposed that expedition to him, and paid 
him thirty talents for the charges of his journey. 

Upon his march, he received a letter from the magistrates of Sparta, with 
orders to take upon him the command of the naval army, and power to de- 
pute whom he thought fit in his stead By these new powers, he saw himself 
absolute commander of all the troops of that state 1n Asia, both by sea and 
land. This resolution was taken, 1n order that all operations being directed 
by one and the same head, and the two armies acting in concert, the plans 
for the service might be executed with more unifermity, and every thing 
conspire to thasame end Sparta till then had never done the honour to any 
of her generals, to confide to him at the same time the command of the ar- 
mies by sea and land: So that all the world agreed, that he was the greatest 

ersonage of his time, and best sustained the high reputation he enjoyed. 
Bat he was a man, and had his failings. 

The first thing he did was to establish Pisander his lieutenant in the fleet ; 
in which he seemed to have committed a considerable fault ; because, having 
about him many older and more experienced captains, without regard to the 
service of the public, to do honour to an ally, and to please his wife, who was 
Pisander’s sister, he intrusted him with the command of the fleet ; that em- 
ployment being much above his abilities, though he was not without his merit. 

This is the common temptation of persons in power, who believe they 

ssess it only for themselves and their families ; as of the advantage of re- 
{ation to them was a sufficient title and qualification for posts which require 
great abihties. They do not reflect, that they not only expose the affairs of 
a state to ruin by their private views, but sacrifice besides, the interests of 
their own giory, which cannot be maintained but by successes which it were 
ameonsistent to expect fiom instruments so 11] chosen. 
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(1 )Agesilaus continued with his army in Phrygia, upon the territory under 
the government of Pharnabasus, where he lived in the abundance of all 
things, and amassed great sums of money. From thence advancing as far 
as Paphlagonia, he made an alliance with king Cotis, who passionately de- 
sired his amity, from an opinion of his faith in the observance of treaties, 
and his other virtues. The same motive had already induced Spithndates, 
one of the king’s principal officers, to quit the service of Pharnabasus, and 
to go over to Agesilaus, to whom from his revolt he rendered great service ; 
for he had a great body of troops, and was very braye ‘This officer, having 
entered Phrygia, had laid waste the whole country under Pharnabasus, who 
never dared to appear 1n the field against him, nor even to rely upon his for- 
tresses: but carrying away whatever was most valuable and dear to him, he 
kept flying continually before him, and retired from one place to another, 
changing his camp every day. Spithridates at length taking with him some 
Spartan troops, with Herippidas, the chief of the council of thirty, sent by 
the republic to Agesilaus the second year, watched him one day so closely, 
and attacked him so successfully, that he made himself master of his camp, 
and of all the rich spoils with which it abounded But Herippidas, injudi- 
ciously setting himself up as an inexorable comptroller, was for bringing the 
booty that had been sunk to an account , forced even the soldiers of Spith- 
ridates to restore what they had taken; and by visiting their tents, and 
searching them with an unseasonable exactitude and severity, affronted 
Spithridates to such a degree, that he withdrew directly to Sardis with his 
Paphlagonians 

tis said that in his whole expedition, nothing so sensibly affected Agesi- 
laus as the retreat of Spithridates: tor, besides his being very sorry for the~ 
loss of so good an officer, and such good troops, he appiehended being re- 
proached with mean and sordid avarice , a vice equally dishonourable to him- 
self and his country, and of which he had taken pains to avoid the slightest 
suspicion during his whole life. He did not think 1t consistent with the duty 
of his office to shut his eyes, through slothful ease and indolence, against 
all the malversations that were committed under him, but he knew at the 
same time that there 1s an exactitude and severity, that ay being carried too 
far, degenerates 1nto minuteness and petulante, and which, through an ex- 
treme affectation of virtue, becomes a real and dangerous vice. 

(2)Some time after, Pharnabasus who saw his country ravaged, demanded 
an interview with Agesilaus, which was uegotiated by a common friend of 
them both. Agesilaus arrived first with his friends at the place agreed on, 
and sat down 1n expectation of Pharnabasus upon the turf under the shade 
of a tree. When Pharnabasus arrived, his people spread skins upon the 
ground of exceeding softness from the length at their hair, with rich car- 
pets of various colours, and magnificent cushions. But when he saw Age- 
Silaus sitting simply upon the ground, without any preparation, he was 
ashamed of his afteiminncy, and sat down also upon the grass On this oc- 
cee the Persian pride was seen to pay homage to the Spartan modesty and 
simplicity. 

After mutual salutation, Pharnabasus spoke to this effect: that he had 
served the Lacedemonians in the Peloponnesian war to the utmost of his 
power, fought several battles for them, and supported them naval force, 
without giving any room to reproach him with fraud er treachery, as T1ssa- 

hernes had done. that he was surprised at their. coming to attack him in 
his goveinment, burning the towns, cutting down the trees, and laying 

waste the whole country: that if 1t was the custom with the Greeks, who 
made profession of honour and virtue, to treat their friends and benefactors 
in such a manner, he did not know what they might mean by just and equit- 
able. These complaints were not entirely without foundation, and were ut- 
tered with a modest but pathetic air and tone of voice. The Spartans, who 
attended Agesilaus, not seeing how they could be answered, cast down their 
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eyes and kept a profound silence. Agesilaus, -who observed it, rephed almost 
in these terms: ‘“‘ Lord Pharnabasus, you are not ignorant that war often 
** arms the best friends against each ier for the defence of their country. 
** Whilst we were such to the king your master, we treated him as a friend ; 
*“but as we are become his enemies, we make a war agaiust him, as rt 1s 
** just we should, and endeavour to hurt him by what we act against you. 
** However, from the instant you shall think fit to throw off the yoke of bon- 
** dage, and prefer being the friend and ally of the Greeks, to being called 
*‘ the king of Persia’s slave, you may reckon that all the troops you see before 
“‘ your eyes, Our arms, our ships, our persons to the last man of us, are here 
“‘only to defend your possessions, and secure your liberty, which of all bles- 
** sings 18 the most precious and desirable.” 
Pharnabasus answered, that if the king sent another general in his 
place, and subjected him to the new-comer, he should very willingly accept 
is offer ; that otherwise he would not depart from the faith he had sworn 
to him, nor quit his service. Agemlaus then taking him by the hand, and 
rising with him, replied, ‘‘ Would it were the pleasure of the gods, lord 
«< Pharnabasus, that with such noble sentiments, you were rather our friend 
*‘than our enemy!” He promised to withdraw from his government, and 
never to return into it whilst he could subsist elsewhere 


SECTION IV 
AGESILAUS RECALLED BY THE EPHORI TO DEFEND HIS COUNTRY. 


AGESILAUS had been two years at the head of the army,(1) and had already 
made the most remote provinces of Asia tremble at his name, and resound 
with the fame of his great wisdom, disinterestedness, moderation, intrepid 
valour in the greatest dangers, and invincible patience 1n supporting the 
rudest fatigues Of so many thousand soldiers under his command, not 
one was worse provided or lay harder than himself He was so indifferent 
as to heat or cold, that he seemed formed only to support the most rigorous 
seasons, and such as 1t pleased God to send ; which are Plutarch’s express 
words. 

The most agreeable of all sights to the Greeks settled in Asia, was to see 
the heutenants of the great king, his satraps and other great lords, who 
were formecly so haughty and untractable, soften their note in the presence 
of a man meanly clad, and at his single word, however short and laconic, 
change their language and conduct, and in a manner transform themselves 
into different creatures. Deputies from all parts were sent by the-people to 
form alliances with him, and his army increased every day by the troops of 
the Barbarians that came to join him. 

All Asia was already in motion, and most of the provinces ready to revolt. 
Agesilaus had already restored order and tranquillity in all the cities, had 
reinstated them in the possession of their hberty under reasonable modifica- 
tions, not only without shedding of blood, but without even bamshing a 
single person Not content with such a progress, he had formed the design 
of attacking the king of Persia‘in the heart of his dominions, to put him in 
fear for his own person and the tranquillity he enjoyed in Ecbatana and Su- 
sa, and to find him so much business, as should make 1t impracticable for 
him to embroil all Greece from his cabinet, by corrupting the orators and 
persons of the greatest authority 1n its cities with his presents. 

(2)Tithraustes, who commanded for the king 1n Asia, seeing the tendency 
of Agesilaus designs, and desiring to prevent their effects, had sent Timo- 
crates of Rhodes into Greece with great sums of money, to corrupt the piin- 
cipal persons 1n the cities, and by their means occasion defectiong against 
Sparta. He knew that the haughtiness of the Lacedzemonians, (for their 
generals did not resemble Agesilaus,) and the imperious manner with which 
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they treated their neighbours and allies, especially since they considered 
themselves as the masters of Greece, had universally disgusted the people, 
and excited a jealousy that waited only an occasion to break out against them. 
This severity of governing had a natural cause 1n their education. Accus- 
tomed from their infancy to obey without delay or reply, first their tutors, 
afterwards their magistrates, they exacted a like submission from the cities 
in their dependence, were easily incensed by the least opposition, and by this 
excessive severity rendered themselves ansupportable. 

Tithraustes therefore did not find it difficult to draw off the allies from 
their party. Thebes, Argos, Corinth, entered into his measures the deputy 
did not go to Athens. hese three cities, influenced by those that governed 
them, made a league against the Lacedzmonians, who on their side prepared 
vigorously for the war. The Thebans at the same time sent deputies to the 
Athenians, to :mplore their aid, and that they would enter into the alliance. 
The deputies after having slightly passed over their ancient divisions, insisted 
strongly upon the considerable service they had rendered Athens, 1n refusing 
to join its enemies, when they endeavoured its fina] destruction. They repre- 
sented to them the favourable opportunity that offered for reinstating them- 
selves in their ancient power, and to deprive the Lacedemonians of the 
empire of Greece: That all the allies of Sparta, either without or within 
Greece, were weary of their severe and unjust sway, and waited only the 
signal to revolt : That the moment the Athenians should declare themselves, 
all the cities would rouse up at the sound of their arms, and that the king 
of Persia, who had sworn the ruin of Sparta, would aid them with all his 
forces both by sea and land. 

Thrasybulus, whom the Thebans had supplied with arms and money when 
he undertook the re-establishment of the Athenian hberty, seconded their 
demand with great vigour, and the aid was unanimously resolved The 
Lacedzmonians on their side took the field without loss of time, and entered 
Phocis. Lysander wrote to Pausanias, who commanded one of the two ar- 
mies, to give him notice to march early the next day to Haliartus, which he 
designed to besiege, and that he should be there himself at sun-rise The 
letter was intercepted Lysander, after having waited his coming up a great 
while, was obhged to engage, and was killed in the battle. Pausanias re- 
ceived this bad news on his way ; but however continued his march to Ha- 
liartus, and called a council of war to consider upon a second battle. He 
did not think it consistent with prudence to hazard it, and contented him- 
self with making a truce, to remove the bodies of those who had fallen in 
the former fight. epee his return to Sparta, he was cited to give an account 
of his conduct, and, refusing to appear, was condemned to die But he 
avoided the execution of that sentence by flight, and retired to Tegeum, 
where he passed the remainder of his life under the shelter and protection 
of Minerva, to whom he had rendered himself a supplant, and died of 
disease. 

Lysander’s poverty having been discovered after his death, did great ho- 
nour to his momory ; when it was known that of all the gold and mches that 
had passed through his hands, of a power so extensive as his had been, of so 
many citres under his government, and which made their court to him ; ina 
word, of that kind of dominion and sovereignty always exercised by him, he 
had made no manner of advantage, for the advancement and enriching of 
his house. 

Some days before his death, two of the principal citizens of Sparta had 
contracted themselves to his two daughters , but when they knew in what 
condition he had left his affairs, they refused to marry them. The republic 
did not suffer so sordid a baseness to go unpunished, nor Lysander’s poverty, 
which was the strongest proof of his virtue, to be treated as an obstacle to 
an alliance with his family ‘They were fined in a great sum, publicly dis- 
graced, and exposed to the contempt of all persons of honour. For at Sparta 
there were penalties established, not only for such as refused to marry, or 
married too late, but also for those who married amiss , and those especially 
were reckoned of this number, who, instead of allying themselves with vire 
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tuous families, or with their own relations, had no motive But wealth and 
lucre in marriage: an admirable law, and highly tending to perpetuate pro- 
bity and honour in families, which an impure mixture of blood and manners 
seldom fails to alter and efface ! 

It must be owned that a senerone disinterestedness in the midst of all 
that could inflame and | dein y the lust of gain, 1s very rare, and well worth 
of admiration ; but in Lysander, it was attended with great defects, whic 
entirely obscured its lustre. Without speaking of his imprudence in intro- 
ducing gold and silver into Sparta, which he despised himself, though he 
rendered it an object of desire to his countrymen, and thereby occasioned 
their ruin, what opinion can we have of a man, brave indeed, mtelligent, 
skilful in affairs, and of great ability in the art of government, and what is 
commonly called pone but who regards probity and justice as nothing , 
to whom falsehood, fraud, and perfidy, appear legal methods for the attain- 
ment of his ends ; who does not fear for the advancement of his friends, and 
the augmenting of his creatures, to commit the most flagrant mjustice and 
oppression, and is not ashamed to profane whatever is most sacred in reli- 
gion, even to the corrupting of priests, and forging of oracles, to satiate the 
empty ambition of being equal to a king, and of ascending the throne 

(1)When Agesilaus was upon the point of leading his troops into Persia, 
the Spartan Epicydidas arrived to let him know that Sparta was threatened 
with a furious war ; that the Ephor1 recalled him, and ordered him to re- 
turn immediately for the defence of his country Agesilaus did not delberate 
a moment, but returned this answer immediately to the Ephori, which Plu- 
tarch has transmitted to us, “ (2)Ageslaus to the Ephori, greeting We 

have reduced aio of Asia, put the Barbarians to fight, and made great 

preparations of war in Ionia. but as you order me to return, Iam not far 

behind this letter, and would anticipate it 1f possible. I received the com- 

mand not for myself, but my country and its alles. I know that a gene- 

ral does not deserve or possess the name, but as he submits to the laws and 
“‘ the Ephor1, and obeys the magistrates.” 

This ready obedience of Agesilaus has been much admired and applauded, 
and not without reason. Hannibal, though depressed with misfortunes, and 
driven almost entirely out of Italy, obeyed his citizens with gieat reluctance , 
when they recalled him to deliver Carthage from the dangers that thieaten- 
ed 1t. Here a victorious prince, ready to enter the enemy's country, and tu 
attack the king of Persia even upon his throne, almost assured of the »suc- 
cess of his arms, on the first order of the Ephori, renounces these soothing 
hopes and most exalted expectations. He demonstrates the truth of whay 
was said, “ That at Sparta the laws ruled men, and not men the laws ” 

On his departure he said, “that thirty thousand of the hing’s archers 
“* drove him out of Asia,” alluding in these words, to a species of Persian 
coin, which had on one side the figure of an archer, thirty thousand of which 
pieces of money had been dispersed in Greece to corrupt the orators and 
persons of greatest power in the cities 

(3)Agesilaus, on quitting Asia, where he was regretted as the common fa- 
ther of the people, appointed Euxenes his heutenant, and gave him four 
thousand men for the defence of the country. Xenophon went with him 
He left at Ephesus, with Megabysus the guardian of Diana’s temple, half 
the gold he had brought with him from his expedition into Persia with Cv- 
rus, to keep 1t for him in trust, and 1n case of death, to consecrate it to the 
goddess. 

(4)In the mean time the Lacedzmonians had raised an army, and given 
the command of it to Aristodemus, tutor to king Agesipolis, then an infant 
Their enemies assembled to concert the operations of the war. ‘Timolaus of 
Corinth said, the Lacedzemonians were hke a nver that grew larger as it 1¢- 
moved from its souice: o1 a swarm of bees, which it 1s easy to burn in their 
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hive, but disperse themselves a great way when they fly abroad, and become 
formidable by their stings. He was therefore of opinion, that it was proper 
to attack them in their capital 3 which was approved and resolved. But the 
Lacedemonuians did not give them time. They took the field, and found the 
enemy near Nemea, a city not very remtote from Corinth, where an obsti- 
nate battle ensued. The Lacedsemonians had the advantage, which was very 
considerable. Agesilaus having received this news at Amphipolis, as he was 
hastening to the relief of his country, sent 1t directly to the cities of Asia 
for their encouragement, and to give them hopes of his speedy return, 1f the 
success of affairs would admit it. 

(1)When the approach of Agesilaus was known at Sparta, the Lacedez- 
monians who remained 1n the city to do him honour for the ready obedience 
he had paid to their orders, caused proclamations to be made by sound of 
trumpet, that all young persons who were willing to aid their kimg might 
come and list themselves for that purpose. Not one of them failed to enter 
himself immediately with the utmost joy. But the Ephori chose only fifty 
of the bravest and most robust, whom they sent to him, and desired that he 
would enter Beotia with the utmost expedition ; which he did accordingly. 

(2)About the same time the two fleets came up with each other near Cmidos 
a city of Caria. That of the Lacedemonians was commanded by Pisander, 
Agesilaus’ brother-in-law, and that of the Persians by Pharnabasus, and Co- 
non the Athenian. The latter observing that the king of Persia’s supplies 
came slowly, and occasioned the loss of many opportunities, had resolved to 
go in person to the court, to solicit the king’s assistance. As he would not 
prostrate himself before him, according to the Persian custom, he could not 
explain himself but by the intervention of others. He represented to him, 
with a force and a spirit seldom pardoned im those who treat with princes, 
that 16 was equally shameful and astonishing, that his ministers, contrary to 
his intention, should suffer affairs to be disconcerted and ruined for want of 
the necessary expenses, that the richest king 1n the world should give place 
to his enemies 1n the very point 1n which he was so apanatey superior to them 
that 1s, in riches: and that for want of remitting the sums his service requir- 
ed to his generals, all their designs were rendered abortive. These remon- 
strances were free, but just and sold. The king received them perfectly well, 
and shewed by his example, that truth may often be spoken to princes with 
success, 1f courage were not wanting. Conon obtained all he demanded, and 
the king made him admiral of his fleet. 

It was composed of more than fourscore and ten galleys, to which the ene- 
mys was somewhat inferior in number. They came in view of each other 
near Cnidos, a maritime city of Asia Minor. Conon, who had, in some measure 
occasioned the taking of Athens by the loss of the sea-fight near AL gospota- 
mos, used extraordinary efforts 1n this to retrieve his misfortune, and to obh- 
terate by a glorious victory the disgrace of his former defeat. (3) He had 
this advantage, that in the battle he was going to give, the Persians would 
be at the whole expenses, and bear all the loss themselves ; whereas the en- 
tire fruits of the victory would redound to the Athenians, without hazarding 
any thing of their own. Pisander had also strong motives te shew his valour 
upon this occasion, that he might not degenerate from the glory of his bro- 
ther-in-law, and to justify the choice he had made in appointing him admi- 
ral. In effect, he behaved with extreme valour, and had at first some ad- 
vantage ; but the battle growing warm, and the allies of Sparta betaking 
themselves to flight, he could not resolve to follow them, and died sword 1n 
hand. Conon took fifty galleys and the rest escaped to Cnidos. The con- 
sequence of this victory was the revolt of almost all the alles of Sparta ; 
several of whom declared for the Athenians, and the rest resumed their an- 
cient liberty. After this battle the affairs of the Lacedzsemonians dally de- 
clined. All their actions in Asia were no more than the feeble efforts of 
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an expiing power, till the defeats of Leuctra and Mantinea completed their 
downfall 

Ng eraea makes a very just reflection upon the revolutions of Sparta 
and Athens, which had always their source and origin 1n the insolent pros- 
pouty of both those republics. The Laczedemonians, who were at first ac- 

nowledged masters of Greece without opposition, fell from their authority 
only by their enormous abuse of 1t. The Athenians succeeded them in pow- 
er, and at the same time 1n pride ; and we have seen into what an abyss of 
misfortunes it precipitated them. Sparta having gained the superiority by 
the defeat of the Athenians 1n Sicily, and the taking of their city, mght 
have improved in their measures from the double experience of the past ; as 
well in regard to what had befallen themselves, as from the recent example 
of their rival , but the most affecting examples and events seldom or ever 
induce a people to change their conduct. Sparta became as haughty and un- 
tractable as before ; and so experienced the same destiny again. 

To warn the Athemians against this misfortune, Isocrates, puts them in 
mind of the past, and of the times wherein they were successful in every 
thing. ‘“‘ You imagine,” says he, “‘ that provided with a numerous fleet, abso- 
“lute masters at sea, and supported by powerful allies always ready to give you 
** aid, you have nothing to fear, and may enjoy in repose and tranquillity the 
*“‘ fruits of your victories. For my part, if you allow me to speak with truth 
“and freedom, I think quite otherwise. he cause of my apprehension is, 
“‘my having observed, that the decline of the greatest republics has always 
“begun at the time they believed themselves most powerful, and that their 
“ very security has prepared the precipice into which they have fallen. The 
“‘reason of this 1s evident Prosperity and adversity never come alone, but 
“‘have each their train of very different effects. The first 1s attended with 
*““vain glory, pride, and msolence, which dazzle the mind and inspire rash 
“and extravagant measures: On the contrary, the companions of adversity, 
“‘are modesty, self-diffidence, and circumspection, which naturally render 
‘““men prudent, and apt to amend from their own failings So that it 1s hard 
“to qudge which of the two conditions we ought to desire for a city ; as that 
‘© which appears unhappy, 1s an almost certain path to prosperity; and the 
“‘ other so flattering and splendid, generally leads on to the greatest misfor- 
“‘tunes.” The blow which the Lacedemonians received at the battle of Cni- 
dos 1s a mournful proof of what he says. 

(2)Agesilaus was in Beeotia, and upon the point of giving battle, when 
this bad news was brought him. Apprehending that 1t might discourage and 
deter his troops, he caused 1t to be reported 1n the army, that the Lacedx- 
monians had gained a considerable victory at sea. and appearing in public 
with a wreath of flowers upon his head, he offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving 
for the good news, and sent part of 1t in presents to his officers. (3) The 
two armies, almost equal in strength, were in view of each other upon the 
plains of Coronea, when they drew up 1n battle. Agesilaus gave the left 
wing to the Orchomenians and took the rmght himself. On the other side, 
the Thebans were upon the mght, and the Argives on the left Xenophon 
says, that this was the most furious battle in his time ; and he may be be- 
heved, as he was present in 1t, and fought near the person of Agesilaus, with 
whom he had returned from Asia. 

The first charge was not very obstinate nor of long continuance. The 
Thebans svon put the Orchomenians to flight; and Agesilaus overthrew and 
routed the Argives. But both parties having learned that their left wing 
had been very severely handled, and fled, returned immediately ; Agesilaus 
to oppose the Thebans, and to wrest the victory out of their hands ; and the 
Thebans, to follow their left wing, which was retired to Helicon. Agesilaus 
at that moment might have assured himself of a complete victory, 1f he would 
have let the Thebans pass on, and had charged them after in the rear ; but 
tarr.ed away by the ardour of his courage, he resolved to stop them with an 
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attack in front, and to beat them by pure force : In which, says Xenophon, 
he shewed more valour than prudence. 

The Thebans, seeing Agesilaus advance against them, drew all their foot 
immediately into one body, formed a hollow square, and waited his coming 
up in good order. The engagement was sharp and bloody on all sides, but 
particularly where Agesilaus fought at the head of the fifty young Spartans 
sent him by the city. The valour and emulation of those young men were 
of great service to Agesilaus, and may be said to have saved his life ; for they 
fought around him with exceeding ardour, and exposed themselves foremost 
in ail dangers for the safety of his person. They could not, however, pre- 
vent his receiving several wounds through his armour, from pikes and swords. 
Notwithstanding, after a very warm conflict, they brought him off alive from 
the enemy, and making their bodies a rampart for him, sacrificed a great 
number of Thebans to his defence. Many of those young men were also left 
upon the field. At length, finding 1t too difficult to break the Thebans in 
front, they were forced to have recourse to what they had at first rejected. 
They opened their phalanx to let them vere 3 which when they had done, as 
they marched afterwards in more disorder, they charged them again upon 
the flanks and rear. They could, however, neither break them nor put them 
to flight Those brave Thebans made their retreat continually fighting and 
gained Helicon, elate with the success of the battle, wherein on their side 
they had always remained invincible. 

Agesilaus, though very much weakened by the great number of his wounds, 
and the quantity of blood he had-lost, would not retire to his tent, till he 
had been carried to the place where his phalanx was drawn up, and had seen 
all the dead bodies removed even upon their own arms. Hewas informed there, 
that many of the enemy had taken refuge in the temple of Minerva Itoniensis, 
which was not very distant from the field of battle, and asked what he would 
have done with them. As he was full of veneration for the gods, he gave 
orders to let them go, and even sent them a guard to escort them 1n safety 
wherever they thought fit. 

The next morning Agesilaus, to try whether the Thebans would have the 
courage to renew the battle, commanded his troops to crown themselves with 
flowers, and the music of the army to play, whilst a trophy was erected and 
adorned 1n honour of his victory. At the same instant, the enemy sent he- 
ralds to demand his permission to bury their dead ; which he granted, with a 
truce ; and having confirmed his victory by that act of a conqueror, he caused 
himself to be carried to Delphi, where the Pythian games were then cele- 
brated. He made there a solemn procession, which was followed by a sacri- 
fice, and consecrated the tenth part of the booty taken sn Agia, to the god, 
which amounted to an hundred talents.(1) ‘Fhese great men, no less Feligie 
ous than brave, never failed to express by presents their gratitude to the 
gods for their successes 1n arms ; declaring, by that public homage, that they 

lheved themselves indebted for their victories to their protection. 


SECTION V. 


AGESILAUS RETURNS VICTORIOUS TO SPARTA. A PEACE, SHAMEFUL 
TO THE GREEKS, CONCLUDED. 


Arter the festival,(2) Agesilaus returned to 8 His citizens received 
him with all the marks of the most real joy, and beheld him with admiration, 
when they observed the simplicity of his manners, and the constant frugality 
and temperance of his hfe; at his return from foreign countries, where 
pomp, luxury, sloth, and the love of pleasures, entirely prevailed, he was not 
infected with the manners of the Barbarjans, as most of the other generals 
had been : he made no alteration 1n his diet, bath, equipage of his wife, or- 
naments of his arms, or furniture of his house. In the midst of so shining a 
reputation and the universal applause, always the same, or rather more mo- 
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dest than before, he distinguished himself from the rest of the citizens, on'y 
by a greater submission to the laws, and a more inviolable attachment to the 
customs of his country ; convinced, that he was king only to be the brighter 
example of those virtues to others 

Ne eae made greatness consist in virtue only. Hearing the Great King 
(so the kings of Persia used to call themselves) spoken of in magnificent 
terms, and his power extremely extolled; ‘‘ J] cannot conceive,” said he, 
“< wherein he 1s greater than me, unless he be more virtuous.” 

There were at Sparta some citizens, who vitiated by the prevailing taste of 
Greece, made thew merit and glory consist in keeping a great number of 
horses for the race. He persuaded his sister Cynisca to dispute the prize in 
the Olympic games, in order to shew the Greeks, that those victories on 
which they set so high a value, were not the effects of valour, and bravery, 
but of riches and expense. She was the first of her sex who shared 1n this 
honour. He had not the same opinion of the exercises which contribute to 
render the body more robust, and 1nure it to labour and fatigue : and to place 
them in greater estimation, would often honour them with his presence. 

Some time after Lysander’s death, he discovered the conspiracy formed b 
that captain against the two kings, which till then had not been heard of, 
and came to light by a kind of accident in the following manner: (2)Upon 
some affairs, which related to the government, 1t was necessary to consult 
Lysander’s papers, and Agesilaus went to his house for that purpose. In 
running them over, he fell upon the sheets which contained at large the 
harangue of Cleon for the new method of proceeding in the election of kings. 
Surprised at perusing it, he gave over his search, and went away abruptly to 
communicate that oration to the citizens, and to let them see what manner 
of man Lysander was, and how much they had been deceived 1n regard to him. 
But Lacratidas, a wise and prudent person, and president of the Ephori, in- 
terposed, by telling him, that it was highly improper to raise Lysander from 
the dead, on the contrary, that it was necessary to bury his harangue in the 
same grave with hum, as of dangerous tendency, from the great art with 
which 1t was composed, and the force of persuasion that universally prevailed 
init, which it might prove no easy matter to resist. Agesilaus was of the 
same Opinion, and the piece was consigned to silence and oblivion, as the best 
use that could be made of :t. 

(3) As his credit was very high in the city, he caused Telutias, his bro- 
ther by the mother’s side, to be declared admiral of the fleet. It were to be 
wished, that history, to justify this choice, had mentioned any other qualities 
in that commander, than his nearness of blood to the king. Agesilaus soon 
after set out with his land army to besiege Corinth, and took the long walls, 
as they were called, whilst his brother Telutias attacked 1t by sea. He did 
several other exploits against the people of Greece at war with Sparta, which 
always argue indeed the valour and experience of the general, but are ne1- 
ther very important nor decisive, and which we thought, for that reason 
might be omitted 

(4) At the sametime Pharnabasus and Conon, having made themselves mas- 
ters at sea, ravaged the whole coast of Laconia. That satrap, returning to 
his government of Phrygia, left Conon the command of the naval army, with 
very considerable sums for the re-establishment of Athens. Conon, victori- 
ous and crowned with glory, repaired thither, where he was received with 
universal applause. The sad prospect of a city, formerly so flourishing, and 
at that time reduced to so melancholy a condition, gave him more grief than 
he felt joy in seeing his beleved country again, after so many years absence. 
He lost no time, but fell immediately to work, employing, besides masons 
and the usual artisans, the soldiers, mariners, citizens, alles ; 1n a word, all 
who were well inclined to Athens; Piovidence decreeing, that this city, for- 
merly destroyed by the Persians, should be rebuilt by their own hands ; and 
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that having been dismantled and demolished by the Lacedemomans, it should 
be reinstated at their own cost, and by the spojls taken from them What a 
vicissitude and alteration was this! Athens at this time had those for its al- 
hes, who before had formerly been 1ts most violent enemies, and for enemies, 
those with whom before it had contracted the most strict and most confirmed 
union. Conon, seconded by the zeal of the Thebans, soon rebuilt the walls 
of Athens, restored the city to its anoent splencour, and rendered it more 
formidable than ever to 1ts enemies. (1)After having offered to the gods a 
whole hecatomb, that 1s to say, a sacrifice of a hundred oxen, as a thanks- 
giving for the happy re-establishment of Athens, he made a feast, to which 
all the citizens without exception were invited. 

(2) Sparta could not see without extreme affliction so glorious a revolution. 
It looked upon the grandeur and power of a city, its ancient rival, and 
almost continual enemy, as its own ruin, which made the Lat edzemoniins 
take the mean resolution of avenging themselves at once upon Athens, and 
Conon its restorer, by making peace with the king of Persia With this view 
they dispatched Antalcides to Parshacs, His commission consisted of two 
principal articles. The first accused Conon to that satrap of having de- 
frauded the king of the money, which he had employed in the re-establish- 
ment of Athens ; and of having formed the design of depriving the Persians 
of Eola and Ionia, and to subject these anew to the republic of Athens, upon 
which they had formerly depended. By the second, he had orders to make 
the most advantageous proposals to Timbasus his master could desire. With- 
out giving himself any manner of trouble in regard to Asia, he stipulated 
only, that all the islands and other cities should enjoy their laws and hberty. 
The Lacedemonians thus gave up to the king, with the greatest injustice 
and the utmost baseness, all the Greeks settled in Asia for whose hberty 
Agesilaus had so long fought. It 1s true, he had no share in this most infa- 
mous negotiation ; the whole reproach of which ought to fall on Antaleides, 
who, being the sworn enemy of tLe king of Sparta, hastened the peace by all 
manner of means, because the war augmented the authority, glory, and re- 
putation of Agesilaus. 

The most considerable cities of Greece had sent deputies at the same time 
to Timbasus ; and Conon was at the head of those sent from Athens. They 
were unanimous in rejecting,such proposals. Wuthout speaking of the in- 
terests of the Greeks 1n Asia, with which they were extremely affected, they 
saw themselves exposed by this treaty ; the Athenians, to the loss of the isles 
of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros ; the Thebans, to abandon thé cities of Beeotia, 
of which they were 1n possession, and which would thereby regain their in- 
dependence ; and the Argives, to renounce Corinth, with the loss of which 
Argos itself would soon, 1n all probability, be attended. The deputies there- 
foie withdrew, without concluding any thing 

Timbasus seized Conon, and put him in prison. Not daring to declare 
openly for the Lacedsemonians, without an express order to that purpose, he 
contented himself with supplying them underhand with considerable sums of 
money for fitting out a fleet, in order that the other cities of Greece might 
not be in a condition to oppose them. After having taken these precautions 
he set out directly for the court, to give the king an account of the state of 
his negotiation That prince was well satisfied with 1t, and directed him in 
the strongest terms to put the last handto1zt $Tuimbasus also laid before him 
the Lacedzmonian’s accusation of Conon. Some authors, according to Cor- 
nels Nepos, have written, that he was carned to Susa, and there executed 
by the king’s order. The silence of Xenophon, who was his contemporary, 
in regard to his death, makes 1t doubtful whether he escaped from prison, or 
suffered as has been said. 

Whilst this treaty was negotiating, several actions, not considerable, pass- 
ed between the Athenians and Lacedzemonians. It was also at the same 
time that Evagoras extended his conquests 1n the island of Cyprus, of which 
we shall soon treat. 
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(1) Tiribasus at length, upon his return, summoned the deputies of the 
Grecian cities to be present at the reading of the treaty. It imported, that 
all the Grecian cities of Asia should remain dependent on the king, and that 
the rest, as well small as great, should have full session of their liberty. 
The king further reserved to himself the isles of Cyprus and Clazomena, and 
left those of Scyros, Lemnos, and Imbros, to the Athenians, to whom the 
had long appertained. By the same treaty he engaged to join with suc 
people as acceded to it, in order to make war by sea and land against all who 
should refuse to agree to it. We have already said it was Sparta itself that 
had proposed these conditions._ 

All the other cities of Greece, or at least the greatest part of them, re- 
jected so infamous a treaty with horror. However, as they were weakened 
and exhausted by domestic divisions, and not in a condition to support a 
war against so powerful a prince, who threatened to fall with all his forces 
upon those who should refuse to come into this peace, they were obhged 
against their will to comply with it ; except the Thebans, who had the cou- 
rage to yt as it openly at first, but were at length reduced to eer it, 
with the others, by whom they found themselves universally abandone 

Such was the fruit of the jealousy and divisions which armed the Grecian 
cities against each other, and was the end proposed by the policy of Artax> 
erxes, in distributing sums of money amongst the several states ; states in- 
vineible in arms, but not proof against the gold and the presents of the Per- 
slans ; 80 remote were they 1n this respect from the character of the ancient 
Greeks their forefathers. 

To comprehend aright how much Sparta and Athens differed from what 
they had heen in former times, we have only to compare the two treafies 
concluded between the Greeks and Persians ; the former by Cimon the Athe- 
nian, under Artaxerxes Longimanus, above sixty years before, and the latter 
by Antalcides the Lacedemonian, under Artaxerxes Mnemon. In the hrst, 
Greece, victorious and trrumphant, assures the hberty of the Asiatic Greehs, 
gives the law to the Persians, 1mposes what conditions it pleases, and pre- 
scribes bounds and limits, by gaia mar to approach nearer to the sea 
with their troops than the distance of three days march ; or to appear with 
long vessels 1n any of the seas between the Cyanzan and Chelidonian islands ; 
that is to say, from the Euxine to the coasts of Pamphyha. In the second, 
on the contrary, Persia, grown haughty and imperious, takes pleasure in 
humbling its conquerors, in depriving them, with the single stroke of a pen, 
of their empire 1n Asia Minor, in compelling them to abandon basely all the 
Greeks established 1n those rich provinces, to subscnibe to their own subjec- 
tion, and to confine themselves in their turn within the narrow bounds of 
Greece. 

From whence can so strange an alteration arise? Are there not on both 
sides the same cities, the same people, the same forces, and the same inter- 
est P No doubt there are ; but they are not the same men, or rather they 
have no longer the same principles of policy. Let us recall those happy 
times of Greece, so glorious for Athens and Sparta, when Persia came pour- 
ing like a deluge upon this little country with all the forces of the East. 
What was it that rendered the two cities invincible, and superior to such 
numerous and formidable armies? Their union and good understanding. 
No dissensions between the two states, no jealousy of command, no private 
view of interest ; 1n fine, no other contest between them but for the honour, 
the glory, and the love of their country. 

To so laudable an umon may be added an irreconmleable hatred for the 
Persians, which became a kind of nature 1n the Greeks, and was the most 
distinguished character of that nation. (2)It was a capital crime, and pu- 
nished with death, only to mention peace, or propose any accommodation with 
them ; and an “Athenian mother was seen to throw the first stone at her son, 
who had dared to make such a motion, and to set others the example of 
stoning him. 
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This strict union of the two states, and declared abhorrence of the com- 
mon enemy, were a long time the potent barriers of their security, rendered 
them invincible, and may be said to have been the source and principle of 
all the glorious successes which raised the reputation of Greece to so high a 
pitch. But by a misfortune common to the most flourishing states, those 
very successes became the cause of its ruin, and prepared the way for the 

i it experienced in the sequel. 

(1) These two states, which might have carried their victorious arms into 
the heart of Persia, and have attacked 1n their turn the great upon his 
throne itself ; instead of forming in concert such an enterprise, which would 
at once have crowned them with glory and laden them with riches, have 
the ae to leave their common enemy at repose, to embroil themselves with 
each other upon trivial points of honour, and interest of little importance, 
and to exhaust the forces ineffectually against themselves, which ought to 
have been employed solely against the Babaane who could not have resist- 
ed them. For it is remarkable, that the Persians never had any advantage 
over the Athenians and Lacedw#monians, whilst they were united with each 
other, and that 1t was their own divisions only which supplied them with the 
means to conquer both alternatively, and always the one by the other. 

These divisions induced them to take such measures as neither Sparta nor 
Athens would ever have otherwise been capable of. We see both the one and 
the other dishonour themselves by their mean and abject flatteries, not only 
of the king of Persia, but even of his satraps: pay their court to them, ear- 
nestly solicit their favour, cringe to them, and even suffer their ill humour ; 
and all this to obtain some aid of troops or money, forgetting that the Per- 
sians, haughty and insolent to such as seemed afraid of them,became timorous 
and little to those who had the courage to despise them. But, 1n fine, what 
did they gain by all these mean condescensions? The treaty, which gave oc- 
er or these reflections, and will for ever be the reproach of Sparta and 

thens. 


SECTION VI. 
WAR OF ARTAXERXES AGAINST EVAGORAS. 


Wuar I have said upon the facility with which the Greeks might have ren- 
dered themselves formidable to their enemies, will be more evident, if we 
consider, on one side, the diversity of people, and extent of country, which 
compose the vast empire of the Persians, and, on the other, the weakness of 
the government, incapable of animating so great a masa, and of supporting 
the weight of so much business and application. At the court every thing 
was determined by the intrigues of women, and the cabals of favourites, 
whose whole merit often consisted in flattering their prince, and soothing his 
passions. It was upon their credit officers were chosen, and the first digmties 
disposed of; by their opinion the services of the generals of armies were 
judged, and their rewards decided. The sequel will shew, that from the 
same source arose the insurrection of provinces, the distrust of the greatest 
part of the governors, the discontent and consequent revolt of the best offi- 
cers, and ill success of almost all the enterprises that were formed. 
Artaxerxes, having got rid of the care and perplexity which the war with 
the Greeks had occasioned, apphed himself to terminate that of Cyprus, 
which had lasted several years, but had been carried on with little vigour, 
and turned the greatest part of his forces that way. 
(2) Evagoras reigned at that time in Salamis, the capital city of the isle 
of Cyprus. He was descended from Teucer of (3)Salamis, who at his return 
frum Troy built this city, and gave 1t the name of his country. His descend~ 
ants had reigned there from that time ; but a stranger of Phoenicia, having 
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dispossessed the lawful king, had taken his place, and to maintain himself is 
the usurpation, had filled the city with Barbarians, and subjected the whole 
island to the king of Persia. 

Under this tyrant Evagoras was born, of whose education great care was 
taken. He was distinguished among the youth by the beauty of his aspect, 
the vigour of his body, and more by the modesty and innocence of his man- 
ners, (1) which are the greatest ornaments of that age. As he advanced in 

ears, the greatest virtues, valour, wisdom, and justice, were observed to 
righten in him. He afterwards carried these virtues to so conspicuous a 
height, as to give jealousy to those that governed ; who perceived justly that 
so shining a merit could not continue 1n the obscurity of a private condition, 
~but hos modesty, probity, and integrity, reassured them, and they reposed an 
entire confidence in him, to which he always answered by an inviolable fide- 
hty, without ever meditating their expulsion from the throne by violence or 
treachery. 

A more justifiable means conducted him to it, Divine Providence, as Iso- 
crates says, preparing the way for him. One of the principal citizens mur- 
dered the person upon the throne, and had contrived to seize Evagoras, and 
to rid himself of him, in order to secure the crown to himself; but that 
prince escaping his pursuit, retired to Soli,a city of Cibeia His banishment 
was so far from abating his courage, that 1t gave him new vigour. Attended 
only with fifty followers, determined hke himself to conquer or die, he re- 
turned to Salamis, and expelled the usurpers, though supported by the cre- 
dit and protection of the jag of Persia. Having re-established himself in 
Salamis, he soon rendered his little kingdom most flourishing, by his apphi- 
cation to the relief of his subjects, and by protecting them in all-things, by 

overning them with justice and benevolence ; by making them active and 
aborious ; by inspiring them with a taste for the cultivation of their lands, 
the breeding of cattle, commerce, and navigation. He formed them also for 
war, and made them excellent soldiers 

He was already very powerful, and had acquired great reputation, when 
Conon the Athenian general, after his defeat at Augospotamos, took refuge 
with him, (2) not thinking 1t possible to find a safer asylum for himself, or 
a more powerful support of his country. ‘The resemblance of their manners 
and sentiments soon made them contract a strict amity with each other, 
which continued ever after, and proved equally advantageous to both 
(3)Conon was 1n great credit at the king of Persia’s court, which he em- 
ployed with that prince, by the means of Ctesias the physician, to accommo-~ 
date his differences with his host Evagoras, and happily effected it. 

Evagoras and Conon, with the great design of subverting, or at least of 
reducing the great power of Sparta, which had rendered itself formidable to 
zll Greece, concerted together the means for the attainment of that end. 
They were both citizens of Athens ; the latter by birth, and the other by 
rizht of adoption, which his great services and zeal for that republic had de- 
served. (4)The satraps of Asia saw with pain their country ravaged by the 
Lacedzemonians, and found themselves in great difficulties, from not being 
in a condition to make head against them. Evagoras represented to them, 
that 1t was necessary to attack the enemy as well by sea as land , and he did 

not contribute a little, by his credit with the king of Persia, to Conon’s 
being appointed general of his fleet. (5) The celebrated victory over the 
J.aceda2monians at Cnidos was the consequence, and gave the mortal wound 
to that republic. 

(6) The Athenians, in acknowledgment of the important services Evagoras 
and Conon had rendered them with Artaxerxes, erected statues in honour of 
them. 

7) Evagoras on his side, extending his conquests from city to city, endea- 
voured to make himself master of the whole asland. The Cypriots had re- 
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course to the king of Persia. That prince, alarmed by the rapid progress of 
Evagoras, of which he apprehended the effects, and conscious of what ime 
portance it was to him to prevent an island’s falling into the hands of an 
enemy, so favourably situated for holding Asia Minor 1n awe, promised them 
an immediate and powerful support, without declaring openly however 
against Evagoras. ; 

(1) Being employed elsewhere by more important affairs, he could not keep 
his word with them so soon as he expected, and had engaged. The war of 
Cyprus continued six years, and the success with which Evagoras supported 
it against the great king, ought to have banished from the Greeks terror 
of the Persian name, and united them against the common enemy. It is 
tiue, the succours sent by Artaxerxes till then were httle considerable, as 
they also were the two following years. During all that time, it was less a 
real war, than a preparation for war. (2) But when he had disengaged him- 
self from the Greeks, he apphed to it vigorously, and attacke vagoras 
with all his forces. 

The army by land, commanded by Orontes, his son-in-law, consisted of 
three hundred thousand men, and the fleet of three hundied galleys; of 
which Tinbasus, a Persian of the highest rank and greatest reputation, was 
admiral. Gaus his son-in-law commanded under him _  LEvagoras on his side 
assembled as many troops and ships as he could , but they were an handful 
in comparison with the formidable preparations of the Persians. He had a 
fleet of only fourscore and ten galleys, and his army scarcely amounted to 
twenty thousand men. As he had abundance of light vessels, he laid snareg 
for those that carried the provisions of the enemy, of which he sunk a great 
number, took many, and prevented the rest from arriving , which occasioned 
a famine among the Persians, attended with violent seditions, which could 
only be appeased by the coming of fresh convoys from Cilicia Evagoras 
strengthened his fleet with sixty galleys which he caused to be built, and 
fifty sent him by Achoris king of Egypt, with all the money and corn he 
could have occasion for. 

Evagoras with his land-forces attacked immediately a part of the enemy’s 
army which was separate from the rest, and entirely routed 1t. This frst 
action was soon followed by another at sea, in which the Persians were 
worsted for some time, till animated by the warm reproaches and remon- 
strances of their admiral, they resumed courage, and obtained a complete 
victory Salamin was immediately besieged by sea and land. Evagoras, 
leaving the defence of the city to his son Pythagoras, quitted it in the mght 
with ten galleys, and sailed for Egypt, to engage the king to support him 
vigorously against the common enemy. He did not obtain from him all the 
aid he expected. At his return he found the city in very great distress , and 
finding himself without 1esource or hope, he was obliged to capitulate. The 
proposals made to him were, that he should abandon all the cities of Cyprus ex- 
cept Salamin, where he should content himself to reign , that he should pay an 
anuual tribute to the king, and remain in obedience to him, as a servant to 
amaster. The extremity to which he was reduced obliged him to accept the 
other conditions, hard as they were , but he could never resolve to comply 
with the last, and persisted always in declaring, that he could only treat asa 
king witha king. ‘Tirtbasus, who commanded the siege, would abate nothing 
of his pretensions 

Orontes, the other general, jealous of his colleague’s glory, had written 
secretly to the court against him, accusing him, amongst other things of 
forming designs against the king, and in suppert of his accusation alleged 
his continuing to hold a secret intelligence with the Lacedzmonians, and hig 
manifest endeavours to make the chiefs of the army his creatures, by the 
force of presents, promises, and a complacency of manners, not natural to 
him. Artaxerxes, upon these liters, believed he had no time to lose, and 
that it was necessary to prevent a conspiracy ready to bieak out. He dis. 
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patched orders immediately to Orontes, to seize Tiribasus, and send him to 
court in chains, which was instantly put in execution. Tuiribasus upon his 
arrival demanded to be brought to a trial, in form; that the heads of the 
accusation should be communicated to him, and the proofs and witnesses pro- 
duced. The king, employed in other cares, had no leisure at that time to 
take cognizance of the afta i 

Orontes 1n the mean time, seeing that the besieged made a vigorous de- 
fence, and that the soldiers of the army, discontented with the removal of 
Timbasus; quitted the service, and refused to obey him, was afraid affairs 
would take a bad turn with regard to himself. 1) He therefore caused 
Evagoras to be spoken to underhand ; the negotiation was resumed ; the 
offers made at first by the latter were accepted ; and the mortifying article, 
which had nrevented the conclusion of the treaty, retrenched. he siege 
was raised 1n consequence. Evagoras continued king of Salamin only, and 
engaged to pay an annual tribute. 

t appears that this prince lived twelve or thirteen years after the conclu- 
sion of the treaty: for his death is dated in the year of the world 3632. 
His old age was attended with a happiness and tranquillity never interrupted 
with sickness or disease, the anal effect of a sober and temperate life. 
Nicocles his eldest son succeeded him, and inherited his virtues as well as 
his throne. He celebrated his funeral with the utmost magnificence. The 
discourse entitled Evagoras, composed by Isocrates to inspire the young king 
with the desire of treading 1n the steps of his father, and from which I have 
extracted the subsequent eulogium, served for his funeral oration. He also 
addressed another tract to Nicocles, which bears his name, wherein he gives 
him admirable precepts for governing well. I shall perhaps have occasion to 
speak further of them afterwards. 


EULOGY AND CHARACTER OF EVAGORAS. 


Tuovucn Evagoras was king only of a little state,(2) Isocrates, who was 
well able to judge of virtue and merit, compares him with the most powerful 
monarchs, and proposes him as the perfect model of a good king; convinced 
that not the extent of provinces, but strength of mind and greatness of soul, 
constitute great princes. He does in effect point out to us many qualities 
truly royal in him, and which ought to give us a very high idea of his merit. 
Evagoras was not of the number of those princes who believe, that to 
reign it is sufficient to be of the blood-royal; and that the birth which gives 
a right to the crown, gives also the merit and qualities necessary for wearing 
it with honour. He did not fancy, that 1t could be supposed, as every other 
condition and station of hfe makes a kind of apprenticeship necessary to its 
success, that the art of reigning, the most difficult and important of all, 
should require no pains and sel leary for its attainment. e came into 
the world with the most happy dispositions; a great fund of genius, an easy 
conception, a lhvely and instant penetration which nothing escaped, a solidity 
of ju ent that :mmediately saw what was proper to be done: qualities 
which might seem to dispense with all study and application ; and yet, as 1f 
he had been born without talents, and found himself obliged to supply by 
study what he might want by nature, he neglected no means for the embel- 
lishment of his mind, and devoted a considerable part of his time (3) in in- 
structing himself, in reflecting, meditating, and consulting the judgment and 
experience of others. 
en he ascended the throne, his greatest care and application was to 
know mankind, in which the ability of a prince, and of those who are at the 
head of affairs, principally consists. He had no doubt prepared himself for 
that science by the study of history, which gives a kind of anticipation of 1t, 
supplies the place of experience, and teaches us what the men are with whom 
we live, by what they have been in other ages. But we study men quite 
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differently in themselves ; by their manners, characters, conduct, and ae- 
tions. he love of the commonwealth rendered him attentive to all persons 
who were capable of serving or hurting 1t. He applied himself to the dis- 
covery of their most secret inclinations and princi ee of action, and to the 
knowledge of their different talents and degrees of capacity, in order to as- 
sign to each his preper post, to bestow authority according to merit, and to 
make private and pubhe good promote each other. He neither rewarded 
nur punished his subjects, says Isocrates, from the report of others, but 
solely upon his own knowledge and experience of them, and neither the 
virtues of the good, nor the vices of the bad, escaped his enquiry and pe- 
netration. 

He had one quality very seldom found in those who possess the first rank 
in authority, especially when they believe themselves capable of governing 
alone ; I mean, a wonderful docility and attention to the opinion of others, 
which arose from a diffidence 1n his own abilities. Wath his great qualities, 
he did not need to have recourse to the counsel of others, yet nevertheless 
he formed no resolution, and unde:took no enterprise, without having first 
consulted the wise persons he had placed about him 1n his court , instead of 
which, pride and presumption, the latent poisons of sovereign power, incline 
the greatest part of those who arrive at thrones, either to ask no counsel at 
all, or not to follow 1t when they do. 

Intent upon discovering what was excellent in every form of government 
and private condition of life, he endeavoured to unite all their high qualities 
and great advantages 1n himself, affable and popular asin a republican state ; 
grave and serious as 1n the councils of the elders and senators, steady and 
decisive after mature deliberation as in a monarchy, a profound politician 
by the extent and rectitude of his views , an accomplished warrior, from in- 
trepid valour in battle, directed by a wise moderation, a good father, a good 
relation, a good friend , and what crowns all in every circumstance of his 
character,(1) always great, and always a king. 

He supported his dignity and rank, not with an air of pride and haughti- 
ness, but by a serenity of aspect, and a mild and easy majesty, resulting from 
innate virtue, and the evidence of a good conscience. He won the hearts of 
his friends by hberality, and conquered others by a greatness of soul, to 
which they could not refuse their esteem and admiration. 

But what was most royal in him, and attracted the entire confidence of his 
subjects, neighbours, and even enemies, was his sincerity, faith, and regard 
to all his engagements, and his hatred, or rather detestation, of all disguise, 
falkehood, and fraud A single word on his side had as much regard paid to 
it as the most sacred oath ; and it was universally known, that nothing was 
capable of inducing him to violate it in the least circumstance whatsoever. 

t was by all these excellent qualities that he effectually reformed the city 
of Salamin, and entirely changed the face of 1ts affairs in a very short time. 
He found it gross, savage, and barbarous, without any taste either for learn- 
ing, commerce, or arms. What cannot a prince do who loves his people, and 
is beloved by them ; who believes himself great and powerful only to render 
them happy , and knows how to set a just value upon, and do honour to their 
labours, industry, and merit of every kind! He had not been many fo 
upon the throne, before arts, sciences, commerce, navigation, and mulitary 
discipline, were seen to flourish at Salamin; 1n so much that that city did not 
give place to the most opulent of Greece. 

Isocrates often repeats, that in the praises he gives Evagoras, of which I 
have only extracted a part, far from exaggerating any thing, he always falls 
short of truth. To what can we attribute a reign so wise, so Just, so mode~ 
rate, so constantly employed in rendering his subjects happy, and in pro- 
moting the public good? The condition of Evagoras before he came to go- 
vern, seems to me to have contributed very much toit. The being born a 
prince, and the having never experienced any other condition but that of 
master and sovereign, are, in my opinion, great obstacles to the knowledge 
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and practice of the duties of that high station. Evagoras, who came inte 
the world under a tyrant, had long obeyed before he commanded. He had 
borne, 1n a private and dependent life, the yoke of an absolute and despotic 
power. He found himself exposed to envy and calumny, and had been in 
danger in consequence of his merit and virtue. Such a prince had only to 
be told, upon his ascending the throne, what was said to a great emperor :(1) 
“You have not always been what you now are (2) Adversity has prepared 
““ vou to make a good use of power. You have lived long amongst us, and 
= like us. You have been in danger under bad princes. You have trem- 
‘‘ bled for yourself, and known by experience how virtue and innocence have 
“© been treated.” What he had personally suffered, what he had feared for 
himself or others, what he had seen unjust and unreasonable in the conduct 
of his predecessors, had opened his eyes, and taught him all hisduty It 
sufficed to tell him, what the emperor Galba told Piso, when he adopted him 
as associate in the empire . (3) ““ Remember what you condemned or applaud- 
“ed in princes, when you were a private man. You have only to consult 
“the judgment you then passed upon them, and to act conformably to it 


“‘ for your instruction in the art of reigning well.” 
TRIAL OF TIRIBASUS. 


We have already said, that Tiribasus, having been accused by Orontes of 
forming a conspiracy against the king, had been sent to court in chains. 
Gaos, admiral of the fleet, who had mariied his daughter, apprehending that 
Artaxerxes would involve him in the affair with his father-in-law, and cause 
bim to be put to death upon mere suspicion, conceived he had no other means 
tor his security than an open revolt. He was very well beloved by the sol- 
diers , and all the officers of the fleet were particularly at his devotion. 
Without loss of time he sent deputies to Achoris, king of Egypt, and con- 
cluded a league with him against the kang of Persia. On another side, he so- 
licited the Lacedzemonians warmly to come into that league, with assurances 
of making them masters of all Greece, and of establishing universally their 
form of government at which ey had long seemed to asprre_ They heark- 
ened favourably to these proposals, and embraced with joy this occasion of 
taking arms against Artaxerxes, the rather, because the peace they had 
concluded with him, by which they had gi\en up the Greeks of Asia, had co- 
vered them with shame and filled them with remorse. 

As soon as Artaxerxes had put an end to the war of Cyprus,(4) he thought 
of concluding also the affair of Tiribasus. He was so just as to appoint for 
that purpose three commissioners, who were great lords of Persia of distin< 
guished probity, and of the highest reputation in his court. The affair came 
to an examination, and a hearing on both sides. For so considerable a crime 
as that of having conspired against the king’s person, no other proofs were 
produced than the letters of Orontes, that 1s to say of a declared enemy, stu- 
dious to ge Pee his rival. Orontes was in hopes, from his credit at court, 
that the affair would not have been discussed 1n the usual form, and that 
upon the memorial sent by him, the accused would have been condemned 
without further examination. But this was not the custom of the Persians. 
By an anciently-established regulation, to which amongst other privileges 
they had a right by birth, no person was ever to be condemned, without being 
first heard and confronted with his accusers. This was granted to Timba- 
sus, who answered to all the articles of the letter. As to his connivance with 
Evagoras, the treaty itself concluded by Orontes was his apology , as 1t was 
absolutely the same that prince had proposed to him, except a condition which 
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would heave done honour to his master. As to his intelligence with the La- 
cedzmonians, the glorious treaty he had' made them sign, sufficiently explain- 
ed whether his own or the king’s interests were his motives for it. e did 
not deny his credit in the army , but apprehended it had not been long a 
crime to be beloved by the officers and aa a 3 and concluded his defence, 
by representing the long services he had rendered the king, with inviolable 
fidelity ; and especially his good fortune in having formerly saved his life, 
when he was hunting, and in great danger of being devoured by two hons. 
The three commissioners were unanimous in declaring Tiribasus innocent. 
The king restored him to his former favour, and justly enraged at the black 
design of Orontes, let the whole weight of his indignation fall upon him. A 
single example of this kind against informers convicted of falsehood, would 
for ever shut the door against calumny How many innocent persons have 
been aides ea for want of observing this rule, which even the Pagans con- 
sidered as the basis of all justice, and the guardian of public tranquillity. 


SECTION VII. 


THE EXPEDITION OF ARTAXERXES AGAINST THE CADUSIANS. 
HISTORY OF DATAMES THE CARIAN 


Wurw Artaxerxes had terminated the Cyprian war,(1) he entered upon 
another against the Cadusians, who it 1s probable had revolted, and refused 
to pay the customary tribute, for authors say nothing as to the occasion of 
this war Those people inhabitcd part of the mountains, situated between 
the Euxine and Caspian seas 1n the north of Media. ‘The soilis there so un- 
grateful, and so httle proper for cultivation, that no corn is sown upon it. 
The people subsisted almost entirely upon apples, pears, and other fruits of 
that kind. Inured from their infancy to a hard and laborious life, they look- 
ed upon dangers and fatigues as nothing , and for that reason made excellent 
soldiers. The king marched against them 1n person, at the head of an arm 
of three hundred thousand foot, and ten thousand horse. Tuiribasus was wit 
him in this expedition 

Artaxerxes had not advanced far into the country, when his army suffer- 
ed extremely by famine The troops could find nothing to subsist upon ; 
and it was impossible to bring provisions from other places, the way being 
difficult and impracticable The whole camp were reduced to eat their cai- 
riage beasts, which soon became so scarce, that an ass’s head was valued at 
sixty drachms,(2) and was very hard to be got at that price. The king’s 
table itself began to fall short, and only a few horses remained, the rest ha~ 
ving been entirely consumed. 

In this melancholy conjuncture, Tiribasus contrived a stratagem which sa- 
ved the king and army. The Cadusians had two kings, who were encamped 
separately with their troops. Tiribasus, who took care to be informed of all 
that passed, had been apprised that there was some misunderstanding between 
them, and that their jealousy of each other prevented their acting in con- 
cert, as they ought to have done. After having communicated his design to 
Artaxerxes, he went himself to one of the kings, and dispatched his son to 
the other. They each of them informed the king to whom they apphed, that 
the other had sent ambassadors to treat with Artaxerxes privately, and ad- 
vised him to lose no time, but to make his peace directly, in order that the 
conditions of 1t might be the more advantageous , promising to assist them 
with their whole credit. The fraud succeeded. The (3) Pagans thought it 
no crime to use 1t with enemies. Ambassadors set out from both princes, 
from the one with Tuiribasus, and from the other with his son. 

As this double negotiation lasted some time Artaxerxes began to suspect 
Tiribasus , and his enemies taking that opportunity, forgot nothing to his 
prejudice that nught ruin him in the king’s opinion. That prince already res 
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ceived the confidence he had reposed in ‘him, and thereby gave room for thosa 
who envied him to vent their calumnigs and invectives Upon what does the 
tribune of the most faithful subjects depend with a c:edulous and suspicious 
prince! Whulst this passed, Tiribasus arrived on his side, and his son on 
the other, each with ambassadors from the Cadusians. The treaty being 
concluded with both parties, and the peace made, Tiribasus became more 
powerful thanr ever 1n his master’s favour, and returned with him. 

The king’s behaviour 1n this march was much admired. Neither the gold 
with which he was covered, his purple robes, nor the jewels that glittered 
all over him, and were worth six-and-thirty millions of livres(1), prevented 
his having an equal share in the whole fatigues with the meanest soldier. 
He was seen with his quiver at his back, and his shield on his arm, to dis 
mount from his horse, and march foremost in those ragged and difficult coun- 
tries. The soldiers observing his patience and fortitude, and animated by 
his example, became so hght, that they seemed rather to fly than walk. At 
length he arrived at one of his palaces, where the gardens were 1n admirable 
order, and there was a park of great extent and well planted, which was the 
more surprising, as the whole country about 1t was entirely naked, and bore 
no kind of trees. As it was the depth of winter, and excessively cold, he 
gave the soldiers permission to cut down the wood in this park, without ex- 
cepting the finest trees, either pines or cypresses But the soldiers not be:ng 
able to resolve to fell timber of such exceeding beauty and stateliness, the 
king took an axe, and began by cutting the finest and largest trees himself ; 
after which the troops spared vone, cut down all the wood they wanted, and 
kindled as many fires as were par-poaed | to their passing the night without 
any inconvenience. When we reflect how much value great persons gene- 
rally set upon their gardens and houses of pleasure, we must applaud the 
generosity of Artaxerxes in making this sacrifice, which argued a very laud- 
able goodness of heart, and a sensibility for the distresses and sufferings of 
his soldiers But he did not always support that character. 

The king had lost 1n this enterprise a great number of his hest troops, and 
almost all his horses, and as he imagined that he was despised upon that ac- 
count, and the ill success of his expedition, he became very much out of hu- 
mour with the grandees of his court, and put to death a great number of 
them in the emotions of his wrath, and more out of disgust, and the fear of 
their attempting something against him ; for fear 1n a suspicious prince 1s 
a very destiuctive and bloody passion ; whereas true courage 1s gentle, hu- 
mane, and averse to all jealousy and suspicion. 

(2)One of the principal officers that perished 1n this expedition against the 
Cadusians, was Camisares, by nation a Carian, and governor of Leuco-Syria, 
a province inclosed between Cilicia and Cappadocia His son Datames suc- 
ceeded him 1n that government, which was given hm 1n consideration of the 
good services he had also rendered the king 1n the same expedition Hewaa 
the greatest captain of his time, and Cornelius Nepos, who has given us his 
life, does not prefer Amilcar and Hannibal to him amongst the Barbanans 
It appears from his history of 1t, that no one ever excelled him in boldness, 
vigour, and ability in inventing schemes and stratagems, in activity in the 
execution of his designs, 1n presence of mind to resolve in the heat of ac- 
tion, and to find resources upun the most desperate occasions , 1n a word, 1n 
every thing that regards military knowledge It seems that nothing was 
wanting to his having acquired a more illustitous name, but a noble theatre, 
and more exalted occasions ; and perhaps an historian, to have given a more 
extensive narration of his exploits for Cornelius Nepos according to his ge- 
neral plan, could not relate them but in a very succinct manner. 

He began to distinguish himself particularly by the execution of a commis- 
sion that was given him to reduce Thyus, 4 very powerful prince, and go- 
vernor of Paphlagonia, who had revolted against the king. As he was his 
near relation, he thought 1t incumbent upon him at first to try the methoda 
of lenity and cunciliation, which almost cust him his hfe, through the trea- 
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chery of Thyus, by the ambuscades he laid for him Having escaped so grent 
a danger, he attacked him with open force; though he was abandoned by 
Ariobarzanes, satrap of Lydia, by Ionia, and all Phrygia, whose jealousy 
prevented them from giving him aid. He took his enemy prisoner, with his 
wife and children ; and knowing with what joy the king would receive the 
news, he endeavoured to make 1t the more sensible by the pleasure of a sur- 
prise. He set out with his illustrious prisoner, without giving the court any 
advice, and made great marches, to prevent its being known from rumour 
before his arrival. hen he came to Susa, he equipped Thyus 1n a very sin- 
gular manner. He was a man of a very tall stature, of a haggard and ter- 
rible aspect, a black complexion with ihe hair of his head and beard very 
long. He dressed him in a magnificent habit, put a collar and bracelets of 
gold about his neck and arms, and added to this equipage all the ornaments 
of a king, as he was 1n effect. For himself, 1n the coarse habit of a peasant, 
and clad hike a hunter, armed with a club in his mght hand, he led Thyus 
in his left in a leash, hke a wild beast that had been taken in the toils. The 
novelty of the sight drew the whole city after 1t: but nobody was so much 
surprised and pleased as the king, when he saw them approach in that plea- 
sant masquerade. The rebellion of a prince, ey powerful in his country, 
had given Artaxerxes great and just alarm ; and he did not expect to have 
seen him so soon 1n his hands. An enteiprise so sudden and so successful 
gave him a higher opinion than ever of the merit of Datames. 

To express his sense of it, he gave him an equal share 1n the command of 
the army designed against Egypt, with Pharnabasus and Tithraustes, the 
two principal persons im the state, and even appointed him general-in-chief, 
when he recalled Pharnabasus. 

When he was upon the point of setting out for that pepeuuen: Artaxerxes 
ordered him to march directly against Aspis, who had made the country 
where he commanded 1n the neighbourhood of Cappadocia revolt. The com- 
mission was of little importance for an officer who had been appointed gene- 
ral, and besides very dangerous, because 1t was necessary to go in quest of 
the enemy into a very remote country. ‘The king soon perceived his error, 
and countermanded him: but Datames had set out directly with an handful 
of men, and marched night and day , judging that diligence, without a great 
number of troops, was all that was necessary to surprise and vanquish the 
enemy. It happened according to his expectation, and the couriers dis- 
patched by the king met Aspis in chains upon the road to Susa. 

Nothing was talked of at the court but Datames. It was not known 
which to admire most, his ready obedience, his wise and enterprising bravery, 
or his extraordinary success. So glorious a reputation gave offence to the 
courtiers in power Enemies in secret to one another, divided by a contra- 
riety of interests, and a competition in their pretensions, they united toge- 
ther against a superior merit, which reproached their defects, and was there- 
fore a crime in their eyes. They conspired to ruin him 1n the king’s opinion, 
and succeeded but too well. As they besieged him perpetually, and he was 
not upon his guard against persons who appeared so well affected to his ser- 
vice, they inspired him with jealousy and suspicion, to the prejudice of the 
most zealous and faithful of his officers. 

An intimate friend of Datames, who held one of the highest posts at the 
court, apprised him of what was passing, and of the conspiracy which had 
been formed against him, and had already sunk his credit considerably with 
the king. (1)He ney rese ted to him, that if the Egvptian expedition, with 
which he was charged, should take a bad turn, he would find himself exposed 
to great dangers. that 1t was the custom with kings to attribute good suc- 
cesses to themselves and their auspicious fortune only, and to impute the 
bad to the faults of their generals, for which they were responsible at the 
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eril of their heads: that he ran the greater msk, as all that were about the 
ing’s person, and had any ascendant over him, were his declared enemies, 
and had sworn his destruction. 

Upon this advice, Datames resolved to quit the king’s service, though 
without doing any thing hitherto contrary to the fidelity he owed him. He 
left the command of the army to Mandrocles of Magnesia, departed with his 
own troops for Cappadocia, seized Paphlagonia which joined it, allied him- 
self secretly with Aniobarzanes, raised troops, took possession of fortresses, 
and put good garrisons in them He received advice that the Pisidians were 
arming against him He did not wait their coming on, but made his army 
maich thither under the command of his youngest son, who had the mis- 
fortune to be killed 1n a battle. However, lively his affliction myht be upon 
that occasion, he concealed his death, least the bad news should discourage 
his troops. When he approached near the enemy, his first care was to take 
possession of an advantageous post (1)Mithrobarzanes, his father-in-law, who 
commanded the horse, believing his son entirely ruined, determined to go 
over to the enemy. Datames, without concern or emotion, caused a rumour 
to be spread throughout the army, that 1t was only a feint concerted between 
him and his father-in-law, and followed him close as if he designed to put 
his troops into a disposition for charging the enemy 1n two different attacks. 
The stratagem had all the success he expected from it When they joined 
battle, Mithrobarzanes was treated as an enemy on both sides, and cut to 

1eces with his troops The army of the Pisidians was put to flight, and 
eft Datames master of the field, and of all the rich booty found in the 
camp of the conquered. 

Datames had not till then declared openly against the king, the actions we 
have related being only against governors, with whom he might have parti- 
cular differences, which, we have observed before was common enough. His 
own eldest son, called Scismas, made himself his accuser, and discovered his 
whole design to the king. Artaxerxes was highly apprehensive of the con- 
sequence He knew all the merit of this new enemy, and that he did not 
engage in any enterprise without having maturely considered all its conse- 
quences, and taken the necessary measures to secure its success , and that 
hitherto the execution had always answered the wisdom of his prujects He 
sent an army against him into Cappadocia of almost two hundred thousand 
men, of which twenty thousand were horse, all commanded by Autophrada- 
tes The troops of Datames did not amount to the twentieth part of the 
king’s: so that he had no resource but in himself, the valour of his sol- 
diers, and the happy situation of the post he had chosen ; for in that con- 
sisted his chief excellence ; never captain having better known how to take 
his ceroere and choose his ground, when he was to draw up an army in 
battle. 

His post, as I have observed, was infinitely superior to that of the enemy 
He had pitched upon a situation where they could not surround him, where, 
upon the least movement they made, he could attack them with very consi- 
derable advantage ; and where, had they resolved to fight, their odds in num- 
ber would have been absolutely useless to them. Autophradates well knew, 
that according to all the rules of war, he ought not to hazard a battle in such 
a conjuncture: but he observed at the same time, that 1t was much to his 
dishonour, with so numerous an army, to make choice of a retreat, or to 
continue any longer inactive before an handful of enemies He therefore 
gave the signal. The first attack was rude; but the troops of Autophrada- 
tes soon gave way, and were entirely routed. The victer pursued them for 
some time with great slaughter. ‘There were only a thousand men killed on 
the side of Datames. 

Several battles, or rather skirmishes, were fought afterwards, in which 
the latter was always victorious: because, perfectly knowing the country, 
and succeeding especially in the stratagems of war, he always posted him- 
self advantageously, and engaged the enemy on difficult ground from whence 


Ci) Diod 1 xv p 399 
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they could not extricate themselves without loss. Autophradates, seeing all 
his endeavours ineffectual, and his supples entirely exhausted, and despair- 
ing of ever being able to subject by force so artful and vahant an enemy, en- 
treated an accommodation, and proposed to him the being restored to the 
hiny’s favour upon honourable conditions. Datames was not ignorant, that 
there was little security for him 1n such a choice, because princes are seldom 
reconciled in earnest with a subject who has faled in his obedience, and to 
whom they see themselves in some sort obliged to submit. However as on- 
ly despair had hurried him into the revolt, and he had always retained at 
heart the sentiments of zeal and affection for his prince, he accepted the offers 
with joy, which would put an end to the violent condition his misfortune had 
engaged him 1n, and afforded him the means of returning to his duty, and of 
employing his talents for the service of the prince to whom they were due. 
He promised to send deputies to the king ; upon which ensued a cessation of 
arms ; and Autophradates retired into Phrygia, which was his government. 

Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes, furiously enraged against him, 
had changed the esteem and affection he had formerly professed for him, into 
implacable hatred. Findingit impossible to eonquer him by force of arms, 
he was not ashamed to employ artifice and treachery: means unworthy of 
every man of honour, and how much more so of a prince! He hired several 
murderers to assassinate him, but Datames was so happy as to escape their 
ambuscades. Atlength Mithridates, theson of Ariobarzanes, to whom the 
king had made magnificent promises, if he could deliver him from so formi- 
dable an enemy, having insinuated himself into his friendship, and having 
long treated him with all the marks of the most entire fidelity in order to ac- 
quire his confidence, took the advantage of a favourable opportunity when 
he was alone, and stabbed him with his sword before he was 1n a condition to 
defend himself 

Thus (1) fell this great captain in the snares of a pretended friendship, who 
had always thought it his honour to observe the most inviolable fidelity, 1n 
1egard to those with whom he had any engagements Happy had he always 
piqued himself also upon being as faithful a subject, as he was a true friend ; 
and 1f he had not, in the latter part of his life, sullied the lustre of his heroic 

uahities by the 11] use he made of them which neither the fear of disgrace, 
the injustice of those who envied him, the ingratitude of his master for the 
services he had rendered him, or any other pretext, could sufficiently au- 
thorise (2) 

I am surprised, that, comparable as he was to the greatest persons of anti- 
quity, he has remained in a manner buried 1n silence and obhvion. His great 
actions and exploits are, however, worthy of being preserved in history: for 
it isin such small bodies of troops as those of Datames, that the whole soul 
1s exerted, 1n which the lughest prudence is shewn, in which chance has no 
share, that the abilities of a general appear in their full hght. 


CHAP. IV. 
HISTORY OF SOCRATES ABRIDGED. 


As the death of Socrates is one of the most considerable events of antiquity, 
I think it incumbent on me to treat that subject with all the extent it de- 
serves. In this view I shall premise some things, which &4re necessary to the 
reader's having a just idea of this prince of philosophers. 

Two authors will supply me principally with what I have to say upon this 
subject, Plato and Xenophon, both disciples of Socrates. It 1s to them poste- 


Ci) Ita vir a multos consilio, neminem perfidia ceperat, simulata captus est ami- 
citia — Cor e 

(2) This doccrisie of Mr Rollin’s may do very well in France, where implicit obedience 
to the grand monargque 1s the law of the land, but it has too much of that exploded ab- 
surdity, passive obedience, founded in erroneous ideas of religion, to be admitted in a 
free nation , where by the maxims of law, and the constitution of government, the sub- 
ect in many instances 1s dispensed from his obedience, and may defend himself, even 
ig arais, against his prince, viz in cases of life and liberty. 
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rity is indebted for many of his discourses, (1) that philosopher having left no- 
thing 1n writing, and for an ample account of all the circumstances of his cen- 
demnation and death Plato was an eye witness of the whole, and relates 
in his Apology, the manner of Socrates accusation and defence , 1n his Cri- 
te, his refusal to make his escape out of prison ; 1n his Pheedo, his admuira- 
ble discourse upon the immo ty of the soul, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by his death. Xenophon was absent at that time, and upon his return 
after the expedition of young Cyrus against his brother Artaxerxes : so that 
he wrote his Apology of Socrates only upon the report of others ; but his 
actions and discourses, in his four books of Memorable ejay he reports 
from his own knowledge. Diogenes Laértaus has given us the hfe of Socrates 
but in a very dry and abridged manner. 


SECTION I. 
BIRTH AND EDUCATION OF SOCRATES. 


Socrates was born at Athens in the fourth year of the seventy-seventh 
Olympiad (2)His father Sophroniscus was a sculptor, and his mother Phana- 
rete a midwife. Hence we may observe, that meanness of birth 1s no obsta- 
cle to true merit, in which alone solid glory and real nobility consist It 
appears from the comparisons Socrates often used in his discourses, that he 
was neither ashamed of his father’s nor mother’s profession. (3) He was sur- 
prised that a sculptor should employ his whole attention to mould an insen- 
sible stone into the hkeness of a man, and that a man should take so httle 
pains not to resemble an insensible stone. (4) He would often say, that he 
exercised the function of a midwife with regard to the mind, 1n making it 
bring forth all 1ts thoughts,which was indeed the peculiar talent of Socrates. 
He treated subjects 1n so simple, natural, and pure an order, that he made 
those with whom he disputed say what he would, and find an answer them- 
selves to all the questions he proposed to them. He at first learned his father’s 
trade, 1n which he made himself very expert. (5) Inthe time of Pausanias 
there was a Mercury and the Graces to be seen at Athens of his workman- 
ship; and 1t 1s to be presumed, these statues would not have found place a- 
mongst those of the greatest masters 1n the art, if they had not been thought 
worthy of 1. 

(6) Crito is reported to have taken him out of his father’s shop, from the 
admiration of his fine genius, and the opinion, that 1t was inconsistent for 
@ young man capable of the greatest th , to continue perpetually employ- 
ed upon stone with a chisel in his hand. He was a disciple of Archelaus, who 
conceived a great affection for him. Archelaus had been pupil to Anaxa- 
goras, a very celebrated philosopher. His first study was phyvics, the works 
of nature and the movement of the heavens, stars, ard planets; according to 
the custom of those times, wherein only that part of philocophi was known, 
and Xenophon (7) assures us of his being very learned in it But after ha- 
ving found by his own experience, (8) how difficult, abstruse, imtricate and 
at the same time how little useful that kind of learning was to the generality 
of mankind, he was the first according to Cicero, who concei\ed the thought 
of bringing down philosophy from heaven, to place it 1n cities, and intro- 


Ci) Socrates, cujus Inge nium variosgue sermones tmmortalitatis criptis suis Plato tra~ 
d1***, lhiteram nullam reliquit --Cic de Orat }.in n 57 


(-) A M 8523) Ant J C 471. Dnog Laert in Soucrat p 100. (3) Ibid p.110 
(4) Plat in Theatet. p 149, &c. () Paus l.ix p 596 
(6) Dieg p 101. (7) Lab iv, Memorab p 710 


(8) Socrates primus philosophiam devocavit e caelo, et in urbibus coblocayit, et in do- 
mos etiam introduxit, et coégit de vita et woribus, rebusque bonis et malis querere ~~ 
Cic Tusc Quest I +s n 10 

Socrates mihi: videtur, id quad constat inter ones, primus a rebus occultis, et ab ip- 
$4 natura iDvolutus, in quibus omnes ante eum philosoph: occapat: fuerunt, avocavisse 
;lilosophiam, et ad vitam communem adduxisse , ut de virtutibas et vitis, omninoque 
de bon rebus et noalis guascret , corlestia antem sel procul esse a nostra cognitions 
wseneeret, vel si maaime coguita cssent meh! tamen ad bene vivendum conferre.--Ciro, 
Acad Quest 1; 1s 
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duce it into private houses ; humanizing it, to use that expression, and rene 
dexjng it more familiar, more useful in common life, more within the reach 
of man’s capacity, and applying it solely to what might make them more 
rational, just,and virtuous. (1)He found there was a kind of folly in devoting 
the whole viracity of his mind, and employing all his time, in inquiries mere- 
ly curious, involved in impenetrable darkness, and absolutely incapable of 
contributing to human Kappiness ; whilst he neglected to inform himself in 
the ordinary duties of life, and in learning what is conformable or opposite to 
piety, queue: and probity : in what fortitude, temperance, and wisdom con- 
sist,and what is the end of all government, what the rules of it, and what 
qualities are necessary for commanding and ruling well. We shall see in the 
sequel the use he made of this study. 

tt was 80 far from preventing him to discharge the duties of a good citizen, 

that 1t was the means of making him the more observant of them. He bore 
arms, as did all the people of Athens ; but with more pure and elevated mo- 
tives. He made man rae ace bane present in many actions, and always 
distinguished himself by his valour and fortitude. He was seen towards the 
end of his life, giving in the senate of which he was a member, the most shi- 
ning proofs of his zeal for justice without being intimidated by the greatest 
present dangers. 
« He had accustomed himself early to a sober, severe, laborious life ; without 
which it seldom happens that men are capable of discharging the greatest part 
of the duties of good citizens. It is difficult to carry the contempt of riches 
and the love of poverty farther than he did. (2) He looked upon it asa di- 
vine perfection to be in want of nothing: and believed, that the less we are 
contented with, the nearer we approach to the Divinity. (8) Seeing the 
pomp and shew displayed by luxury mm certain ceremonies, and the infinite 
quantity of gold and silver employed in them, “ How many things” said he 
congratulating himself on his condition, “‘ do-I not want!” “ Quantis non 
“‘ egeo!” 

(4) His father left him fourscore mine, that is to say four thousand livres, 
which he lent out to one of his friends who had occasion for that sum. But, 
the affairs of that friend having taken an ill turn, he lost the whole ; and suf- 
fered that misfortune with such indifference and tranquillity that he did not 
so much as complain of it. (5) We find it in Xenophon’s Economics, that 
his whole estate amounted to no more than five minz, or two hundred and 
fifty livres. The richest persons of Athens were his fmends, who could never 
prevail upon him to accept any share of their wealth. When he was in want 
of any thing, he was not ashamed to declare it: (6) “‘ If I had money,” said 
he one day 1n an assembly of his friends, “‘ I should buy mea cloak.” He 
did not address himself to any body 1n particular, but contented himself with 


that general information. is disciples contended for the honour of making 
him this small present ; which was bei too slow, says Seneca ; their own 
observation ought to have prevented both the want and the demand. 

He generously refused the offers and presents of Archelaus king of Mace- 
domia, who was desirous of having him at his court ; adding, ‘‘ that he would 
““ not go to a man, who could give him more than it was in his power to re- 
“turn.” Another philosopher dues not approve this answer. “‘ Was it making 
“* a prince a small return,” says Seneca, “‘ to undeceive him in his false ideas 
** of grandeur and magnificence ; to inspire him with a contempt for riches ; to 
** shew him the right use of them ; to instruct him in the great art of reign- 
“ing ; in a word to teach him how to live and how to die? But,” continues 
Seneca, “‘ the true reason which prevented his going to the court of that 
“* prince was, that he did not think it consistent for him to seek a voluntary 


c)) Xenoph. Memorab, |. 3. p. 710. . (2) Ibid. p. 731. ‘ 

(3) Socrates in pompa, cum magna vis auri argentique ferretur: Quam multa non 
desidero! inquit —Cic Tusc. Quest | 5. 

(4) Liban in Apolog Socrat P 640 : . & Kenoph. <Econ. p- 982. 

(6) Socrates, amicis audientibus: Emissem, inquit, pallum, st nummos haberem, 
Nenminem poposcit, omnes admonuit. A quo acciperet, ambitus fuit Post hoc quia 
quis ha aa sero dat , yam Socrat: detuit — Senec. de Benef. 1. wii c. 94. 
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*“ servitude, whose liberty a free city could not suffer him to enjoy.” * Noluit 
** ire ad er aris servitutem, is cujus hbertatem civitas libera ferre non 
** petuit ( 1)” 

P32) The pecuhar austerity of his life did not render him gloomy and moe 
rose, 48 was common enough with the philosophers of those times. (3) In 
company and conveisation he was always gay and facetious, and the sole joy 
and spirit of the ente:tainment. ‘Though he was very poor, he piqued him-— 
erelf upon the neatness of his person and house, and could not suffer the ridi- 
culous affectation of Antisthenes, who always wore dirty and ragged clothes 
He told him once, that through the holes 1n his cloak, and the rest of his tat- 
te1s abundance of vamty might be discerned. 

One of the most distinguishing qualities of Socrates, was a tranquillity of 
soul, that no accident, no loss, no injury, no 1ll treatment, could ever alte: 
Some have betieved, that he was by nature hasty and passionate, and that 
the moderation to which he had attained, was the object of his refections 
and endea\ ours to subdue and correct himsel£, which would still add to his 
merit. (4) Seneca tells us that he had desired his friends to appiise him 
whenever they saw him ready to fall into a passion, and that he had given 
them that privilege over him which he himself took with them. (5) Indeed 
the best time to cal] in aid against rage and anger, that they have so \iwlent 
and sudden a power over us, 1s when we are yet. curselves, and in cool blood 
At the first signal, the least animadversion, he either softened his tone or 
was silent. Fanding himself in great emotion against a slave, “1 would 
“‘ beat you,” says he,“ 1f I were not angry .” (6) ‘‘ Cederem te, nisi 2rasce- 
“rer.” Having received a box on the ear, he contented himself with only 
saying, with a smile, (7) “ "“Ii» a misfortune not to know when to put on 4 
** helmet.” 

Without going out of his own house, he found enough to exercise his pa- 
tience 1n all its extent. Xantippe his wife put it to the severest proofs b7 
her capricivus, passionate, violent disposition. It seems, before he tovk her 
for his companion, that he was not ignorant of her character, and he says 
himself in Xenophon, (8) that he had expressly chosen her, from the convice 
tion, that if he should be capable of bearing her insults, there would be nubo- 
dy, though ever so difficult to endure, with whom he could not hve. Never 
was woman of so violent and fantastical a spirit, and so bad atemper ‘There 
was no kind of abuse or injurious treatment which he had not to experience 
from her. She would sometimes be transported with such an eacess of rage, 
as tu tear off his cloak in the open street, and even one day,(9) after having 
vented all the reproaches her fury could suggest, she emptied a pot upon his 
head at which he only laughed and said, “‘ That so much thunder must needs 
“© produce a shower.” 

(10)Some ancient authors write, that Socrates married a second wife, nanied 
Myrto, who was the grand-daughter of Aristides the just ; and that he sui- 
fered exceedingly from them both, who were continually quatrelling with each 
other, and never agreed, but 1n loading him with reproaches, and dying’ him 
all the injuries they could invent They pretend that during the Pelupon- 
nesian war, after the pestilence had swept off great part of the Athenians, a 
decree was made, whereby to retrieve the soonei the ruins of the republic, each 
citizen was permitted to have two wives at the same time, and that Socrates 
took the benefit of this new law. Those authors fuund this circumstance 
sulely upon 4 passage in a treatise on nobility, ascribed to Aristotle. But he- 
sides that, according to Plutarch himvelf, Panetius, a very grave author, has 
fully refuted this opinion , neither Plato nor Xenophon, who were well ac- 
quainted with all that related to their master, say any thing of this second mar. 
riage of Socrates. and on another side, ‘Thucydides, Aenuphon, and Diedurus 


* (1) Senec de Benef } vw c 6 (2) Xeuoph in Coniir 
(3) Athan lav c li,et i ix c 35 (4) Senec delra,! inc 14 
(5, Contra potens nalam ct apud nos gratiosum, dum conspicimius, et nosth: sumus, 
givocemus (6) Senec de lia, ti c 15 (7, Idem tom c 13 
(91) Diog. wn Social p lig 
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Siculus, who have treated at large all the particulars of the Peloponnesian 
war, are alike silent in regard to the pretended decree of Athens, which per-« 
mitted bigamy. We may see 1n the first volume of the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Belles Lettres, a dissertation of Monsieur Hardion’s upon this sub- 
ject, wherein he demonstrates, that the second marriage of Socrates, and the 
decree upon bigamy, are supposititious facts. 


v 


SECTION IT. 
OF THE DZMON, OR FAMILIAR SPIRIT OF SOCRATES. 


Our knowledge of Socrates would be defective if we knew nothing of the ge- 
nius, which, he said, had assisted him with 1ts counsel and protection in the 
greatest part of his actions. It1s not agreed amongst authors what this geni- 
us was, commonly called “‘ The Dzmon of Socrates,” from the Greek word 
Auonov, which signifies something of a divine nature, conceived as a secret 
voice, asign, or such an inspiration as diviners are supposed to have had. 
This genius diverted him from the execution of his designs when they would 
have been prejudicial to him, without ever inducing him to act any thing ,(1) 
“‘ Esse divinum quoddam, quod Socrates demonium appellat, cul semper ipse 
“ paruerit, nuquam impellenti, sepe revocant:.” Plutarch, 1n his treatise, 
entitled, “ Of the Genius of Socrates,” repeats the different sentiments of 
the ancients upon the existence and nature of this gemus. (2)I] shall confine 
myself to that which seems the most natural and reasonable of them all, though 
he does not lay much stress upon 1t. 

We know that the divinity has a clear and unerring knowledge of futurity ; 
that man cannot penetrate into 1ts darkness, but by uncertain and confused 
conjectures, that those who succeed best in that research, are such, who by a 
more exact and studied comparison of the different causes capable of influenc- 
ing future events, distinguish, with greater force, and perspicuity, what will be 
the result and issue of the conflict of those dittereut causes, in conducting to 
the success or miscarriage of an effect or enterprise. This foresight and dis- 
cernment has something divine in it, exalts us above the rest of mankind, 
approximates us to the divinity, and makes us participate in some measure 
in his counsels and designs, by giving us an insight and prescience to a cera 
tain degree, of what he has ordained concerning the future. Socrates had 
a just and piercing judgment, joined with the most exquisite prudence. He 
might call this judgment and prudence, Aapénov, “ something divine,” using 
indeed a kind of equivocality in the expression, without attributing to him- 
self, however, the merit of his wisdom in forming conjectures upon the fu- 
ture. The Abbé Fraguier comes very near the same opinion in the disser- 
tation he has left us upon this subject in the (3) Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres. 

(4)The effect, or rather function of this genius, was to stop and prevent 
his acting, without ever inducing him to act. He received also the same 
impulse, when his friends were going to engage 1n any bad affair, and com- 
municated it to them ; and several instances are related, wheiein they found 
themselves very unfortunate from not having believed him. Now, what other 
signification can be given to this, than that it implies, under mystericus 
terms, a mind, which by its own hghts, and the knowledge of mankind, has 
attained a sort of insight into futurity P And if Socrates had not intended 
to lessen in his own person the merit of an unerring judgment by attributing 
it to a kind vf instinct, 1f at bottom he had desired any thing to be under- 
stood, besides the general aid of the divine wisdom, which speaks 1n eve1 
man by the voice of reason, would he have escaped, says Xenophen(v) the 
censure of arrogance and falsehood ? 

(6)God had always prevented me from speaking to you, says he to Alci- 
biades, whilst the weakness of your age would have rendered my discourses 


(1) Cre de Davin. Lt ne 122 (2) Pag 580 (3) ‘Yom. IV. p. 26% 
(@) Plat in Theab p. 128 (6, Memoirab | 1 p 78 (Oo) Piat wus Alab p. 1x 
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ineffectual to you. But I conceive I may now enter into a dispute with 

as an ambitious young man, for whom the laws o a way to the dignities 
of the republic.—Is it not vimble here, that prudence prevented Socrates 
from treating Alcibiades seriously, at a time w grave and severe conver- 
sation would have given him a disgust, of which perhaps he might have ne- 
ver got the better e 

(1}And when, in his dialogue upon the commonwealth, Socrates ascribes 
his avoiding public business to inspiration from above, does he mean any 
thing more that what he says in his Apology, that a just and good man, who 
intermeddles with the government in a corrupt state, is not long without 

rishing ? If,(2) when he appears before the judges who were to condemn 

im, that divine voice is not heard to prevent him, as it was i dangerous 
occasions, the reason is, that he did not deem it a misfortune for him to die, 
especially at his age, and in his circumstances. Every body knows what his 
is iad eb had been long before, upon the unfortunate expedition of 

ically. He attributed it to his demon, and declared it to be the inspiration 
of that spirit. A wise man who sees an affair ill concerted, and conducted with 
passion, may easily prophecy upon the event of it, without the aid of a dx- 
mon’s inspiration. 

It must be allowed, however, that the opinion which gives men genii and 
angels to direct and guard them, was not unknown even to the Pagans. 
(3)Plutarch cites the verses of Menander, in which that t yest ebirget A says, 
** That every man at his birth has a age genius given him, which attends 
“him during the whole course of his life as a guide and director.” 
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It may be believed with probability enough, that the dzemon of Socrates, 
which has been so differently spoken of, as to make it a question whether it 
was a good or bad angel, was no more than the force and rectitude of his 
judgment, which acting according to the rules of prudence, and with the 
aid of a long experience, supported by wise reflections, made him foresee 
the events of those things, upon which he was either consulted, or delibe- 
rated himself. 

I conceive at the same time, that he was not sorry the people should be- 
lieve him inspired, or that he knew futurity by a communication from some 
divinity. That opinion might exalt him very much in the minds of the A- 
thenians, and give him an authority, of which the test (4) persons of 
the Pagan world were very fond, and which they endeavoured to acquire by 
secret communications, and pretended conferences with some divinity: but 
it drew the jealousy of many of the citizens upon him. 


SECTION IIT. 
SOCRATES DECLARED THE WISEST OF MANKIND BY THE ORACLE. 


Turis declaration of the oracle(5), so advantageous in appearance for Socrates, 
did not a little contribute to the inflaming envy and stirring up his enemies 
against him, as he tells us himself in his Apology, wherein he recounts the 
occasion and true sense of that oracle. 

Cherephon, a zealous disciple of Socrates, happening to be at Delphi, de- 
manded of the oracle, whether there was a wiser man than Socrates in the 


Lib vi. de Rep. p. 496. Apolog. Soc. p. 31. 32. (2) Apolog. Soc. p. 40. 

De Anim, tranqgal. p- 474. ; 

_. Lycurgus and Solon had recourse to the authority of oracles to advance their cre- 

dit Zaleucus pretended that his laws had been dictated to him by Minerva Numa 

Pomp:hus boasted his conferences with the goddess Egeria. ‘The first Scipio Africanus 

made the people believe that the gods gave him secret counsels. Even Sertorus’s hind 
bad sowethiag divine in :t. (5) Plat. in Apolog. p.@1 22. 
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world: the priestess replied, there was none. ‘This answer puzzled Socrates 
extremely, who could caper comprehend the sense of it. For on the one 
side, he well knew, says he of himself, that all the wisdom he possessed was 
but little , and on the other, he cuuld not suspect the oracle of falsehood, the 
divinity being incapable of telling a le. He therefore considered it atten- 
tively, and took great pains to penetrate the sense of it. At first he apphed 
himself to a powerful citizen, a statesman, and a great politician, who passed 
for one of the wisest men of the city, and who was himself as much con- 
vinced of his own metit as any body. He found by his conversation that he 
knew nothing, and insinuated as much to himself in terms sufficiently intel- 
ligible ; which made him extremely odious to that citizen, and all who were 
present. He did the same by several others of the same profession ; and all 
the fruit of his inquiry was, to draw upon himself a greater number of ene- 
mies. From the statesmen he padressed himself to the poets, whom he found 
still fuller of self-esteem, but really more void of knowledge and wisdom. 
He pursued his enquiries to the artisans, and could not meet with one, who, 
because he succeeded 1n his own art, did not believe himself very capable, 
and fully informed in all that was great besides ; which presumption was the 
almost universal failing of the Athenians. As they had naturally abundance 
of wit, they pretended to be knowing, in every thing, and believed them- 
selves capable of pronouncing upon all things. His inquiries amongst stran- 
gers were not more successful. 

Socrates afterwards entering into, and comparing himself with all those he 
had questioned(1), discovered that the difference between him and them was, 
that they all believed they knew what they did not know, and that for his 
part he sincerely professed his ignorance. From thence he concluded, that 
only God is truly wise ; and that the true meaning of the oracle was to sig- 
nify, that all human wisdom was no great matter, or, to speak more properly, 
was nothing at all. And as to the oracle’s naming me, it no doubt dad sO, 
says he, by way of setting me up for an example, as if 1t intended to declare 
to all men, The wisest amongst you 1s he who knows, hke Socrates, that 
there 1s no real wisdom in him. 


SECTION IV. 


SOCRATES DEVOTES HIMSELF ENTIRELY TO THE INSTRUCTION OF 
THE YOUTH OF ATHENS. 


AFTER having related some  Sidihcenh tie in the life of Socrates, it is time 
to proceed to that in which his character principally and pecuharly consist- 
ed ; I mean the pains he took to instruct mankind, and particularly in form- 
ing the youth of Athens. 

(2)He seemed, says Libanius, the common father of the republic ; so at- 
tentive was he to the happiness and advantage of his whole countrymen. But 
as it 1s very difficult to correct the aged, and to make people change princi- 

les, who revere the errors in which they have grown gray, he devoted his 
abours principally to the instruction of youth, in order to sow the seeds of 
virtue 1n a sol more fit to produce the fruits of it. 

(3)He had no open school, like the rest of the philosophers, nor set times 
for his lessons. He had no benches prepared, nor ever mounted a professor's 
chair He was the philosopher of all times and seasons. He taught 1n all 
places, and upon all occasions. In walking, in conversation, at meals, in 
the army, and 1n the midst of the camp, in the p beets assemblies of the se- 
nate or people, in prison itself, and when he nk the poison, he philoso-~ 
phized, says Plutarch, and instructed mankind. And from thence the same 


(i) Socrates in ommibus fere s¢erronibus sic dispatat, ut nihil affirmet ipse, refellat 
alios: nihil se scire dicat, nis: id ipsum, eoque prastare ceteris, quod 111, que noes 


ciant, scire se putent; :pse se nihil scire 1d unum sciat, ob eamque reat se arbitra 
ab Apolline omnium sapientissimum esse dictum, quod hec esset una Onis sapieitie, 
non arbitrari se scire quod nesciat —Cic, Acad Quest 11 n 15. 16 


9) In Apol. Sociat. p. Gil. (3) Plut. an sea sit ger. reap. p. 796. 
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judicious author takes occasion to establish a great principle in point of go- 
vernment, which Sen sca (1) before him had placed in all ite hght. To be a 
public man, says he, it 1s not necessary to be actually 1n office, to wear the 
robe of judge or magistrate, and to sit in the highest tribunals for the admi- 
nistration of justice. Many do this, who, though honoured with the fine 
names of oratois, prmtors, and senators, 1f they want the merit of those 
characters, ought to be regarded as private persons, and to be confounded 
with the lowest and vilest of the populace. But whoever is able to give wise 
counsels to those who consult him, to animate the citizens to virtue, and to 
inspire them with sentiments of probity, equity, generosity, and love of their 
country ; he 1s, says Plutarch, the true magistrate and ruler, in whatsoever 
condition or place he may be. 

Such was Socrates. The services he did the state, by the instructions he 
gave their youth, and the disciples he formed, are inexpressibly great. Ne- 
ver had master a greater number, or so illustrious. Plato, though alone, 13 
worth a multitude. (2) Upon the point of death, he blessed and thanked 
God for three things ; that he had endued him with a rational soul, that he 
was born a Greek and not a Barbarian, and that he had placed his birth in the 
lifetime of Socrates. (3)Xenophon had the same advantage It is said, that 
one day Socrates met him 1n the street, and stopping him with his staff, 
asked him whether he knew where provisions was sold? It was not difficult 
to answer this question But Socrates having demanded in what place men 
learned virtue, and seeing the second question put him to a stand: “lf you 
«desire to know it,” continued the philosopher, ‘‘ follow me, and you shall 
““be informed.” Which he did immediately, and was afterwards the first 
who collected and published his master’s discourses. 

(4)Aristippus,upon a conversation with Ischomachus, in which he had in- 
troduced some strokes of Socrates’ doctrine, conceived so ardent a passion to 
become his disciple, that he grew lean and wan in consequence of it, till he 
could go to the founitasnhead: and imbibe his fill of a phisloaaphy that taught 
the knowledge and cure of ev1l. 

What 1s reported of Euchd the Megarian, explains still better how high 
the passion of Socrates’ disciples ran, to receive the benefit of his instruc- 
tions. (5)There was at that time an open war between Athens and Meygara, 
which was carried on with so much animosity that the Athenians obhyed 
their generals to tahe an oath to lay waste the territory of Megara twice a- 
year, and prohibited the Megarians to set foot 1n Attica upon pain of death 
This decree could not extinguish nor suspend the zeal of Euclid. (6)He 
left his city in the evening in the disguise of a woman, with a veil upen his 
head, and came to the house of Socrates in the night, where he continued 
tall the approach of day, when he returned in the same manner he came 

The ardour of the young Athenians to follow him was incredible. They 
left father and mother, and renounced all parties of pleasure, to attach them- 
selves to him, and to hear his discourses. We may judge of this 1n the ex- 
ample of Alcibiades, the most ardent and fiery of all the Athenians. ‘The phi- 
losopher, however, never spared him, and was always ready to calm the sal- 
lies of his passions, and to rebuke his pride, which was his great disease. | 
have before related some instances of this temper of his (7)One day, when 
Alcibiades was boasting of his wealth, and the great estates in his possession, 
which generally blow up the pride of young people of quality, he carried him 


,_ (i) Habet ub1 se etiam in privato late explicet magnus animus. Ita dehituerit (vir 
ille) ut ubicunque otium suum absconderit, prodesse velit et singulis et umiversis, 111- 
genio, voce, consilio Nec enim is solus reip, prodest, qui candidatos extralut, et tue- 
tur reos, et de pace belloque censet, sed qui jusentutem exhortatur, quiin tanto bo- 
morum preceptorun) inopta virtute ipstruit an:mos, qui ad pecuniam loxunamgque cursyu 
ruentes prensat ac retratit, et si nihil alhud, certe moratur, in piivato publicum ne- 
gotium agit. An ille plus prestat, gui inter peregrinos et cives, aut urbagus prator 
adeuntibus adcessoris terba prauunciat, quam qi: docet, quid sit Justitia, quid pietas, 
quid patientia, quid fortutudo, quid mortis contenptus, quid deorum intellectus, 
quan gratuitum bonum s:t conscientia’? -Senec. de “Lrangwil Anim, c. 11 

(2) Plut in Mario, p 43. (3) Diog in Xenaph p. 120. (4) Plat fe 
Cenios, p 516. (Ss) Plut. in Pericl p 168 

() Aul. Gel. Noct. Att. 1 vi. c. 10. (7) ASlian. i, 1. c. 2. 
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to a phical map, and asked him to find Attica. It was so small that it 
could scarce be discerned upon that draught ; he found it, however, though 
with some difficulty : but upon being desired to point out his own estate 
there, ‘‘ It is too small,” says he, “ to be distinguished 1m so little a space.” 
“« See then,” replied Socrates, ‘‘ how much you are affected about an impercep- 
** tible point of land” This reasoning might have been urged much further 
still. For what was Attica compared to all Greece, Greece to Europe, Europe 
to the whole world, and the world itself to the vast extent of the infinite orbs 
which surround it! What an insect, what a nothing, is the most powerful 
prince of the earth in the midst of this multitude of bodies and immense 
spaces, and how much of 1t does he occupy ! 

The young people of Athens, dazzled with the glory of Themistocles, C:- 
mon, and Pericles, and full of a wild ambition, after having received for some 
time the lessons of the sophists, who promised to make them very great po- 
liticians, conceived themselves capable of every thing, and aspired at the 
highest employments. One of these, named Glauco, had taken it so 
strongly into his head to enter upon the administration of the publi affairs, 
though not twenty years old, that none of his family or friends were able to 
divert him from a design so little consistent with his age and capacity. So- 
crates, who had an affection for him upon account of Plato his brother, was 
the only person who could prevail upon him to change his resolution. 

Meeting him one day, he accosted him with so much address, that he en- 
gaged ‘him to give him an hearing. ‘“ You are desirous then to govern the 
** republic,” said he, “‘ True,” replied Glauco. ‘“‘ You cannot have a more 


“and to extend the confines of your country. You will make yourself 
<< known not only to Athens, but throughout all Greece ; and perhaps your 
“€ renown, like that of Themustocles, may spread abroad amongst the barbar- 
** ous nations. In short, wherever you are, you will attract the respect and 
“* admiration of the whole world.” 

So smooth and insinuating a prelude was extremely pleasing to the young 
man, who was taken by the blind side. He staid willingly, gave no occasion 
to press him on that account, and the conversation continued. “ tince you 
“< desire to be esteemed and honoured, no doubt your view 1s to be useful 
“tothe public?” Certainly.” ‘ Tell me then, I beg you, 1n the name of 
“‘the gods, what is the first service you propose to render the state®’’ As 
Glauco seemed at a loss, and meditated upon what he would answer, “ I pre- 
*‘ sume,” continued Socrates, ‘‘1t 1s to enrich 1t, that 1s to say, to augment 
“its revenues.” ‘* My very thought.” ‘‘ You are well versed then, undoubt- 
** edly, in the revenues of the state, and know perfectly to what they may 
““ amount ; you have not failed to make them your particular study, 1n order 
“‘ that, if a fund should happen to fail by any unforeseen accident, you may 
*‘ be able to supply the deficiency by another” “‘ I protest,” Zeplis Glauco, 
“‘ that never entered into my thoughts.” “ At least you will tell me to what 
“‘the expenses of the republic amount; for you must know the 1:mportance 
*« of retrenching such as are superfluous” ‘‘ I own I am as httle informed 
“on this point as the other.” ‘‘ You must therefore defer your design of 
“ enriching the state till another time ; for 1t is impossible you should do it, 
** whilst you are unacquainted with its revenues and expenses.” 

** But,” said Glauco, “ there is still another means which you have not 
«““mentioned. A state may be enrichéd by the ruin of its enemies.” ‘ You 
“ arein the right,” replied Socrates; “ but that depends upon its being the 
“* strongest ; otherwise it incurs the danger of losing what 1t has. For which 
<¢ reason, he who talks of engaging 1n war, ought to know the forces on both 
“mdes ; and if he finds his own party strongest, he may boldly advise the 
“‘ war, and if weakest, dissuade the people from undertaking it. Now, do 
“* you know the strength of our republic and that of our enemies by sea and 
fs land? Have you a state of them in writing? be so kind as let me see it. 
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“5 have it not at present,” said Glauco. “I see then,” said Socrates, “ that 
“we shall not presently enter into a war, if you are charged with the go- 
** vernment ; for you have abundance of inquiries to make, and much pains 
*‘ to go through. before you will resolve upon it.” 

He ran over in this manner several other articles no less important, with 
which Glauco {sient equally unacquainted ; tillhe brought him to confess, 
how ridiculous those people were, who have the rashness to intrude into go- 
vernment, without any other preparation for the service of the public, than 
that of a high esteem for themselves, and an immoderate ambition of rising 
to the first places and dignities. “‘ Have a care, dear Glauco,” said he to 
him, “lest a too warm desire of honours should deceive you into pursuits 
*“* that may cover you with shame, by setting your incapacity and slender 
“© abilities in full light.” 

Glauco improved by the wise admonitions of Socrates, and took time to in- 
form himself in private, before he ventured to appear in public. This is a 
lesson for all ages, and may be very useful to persons in stations and con- 
ditions of hfe. 

(1) Socrates did not urge his friends to enter early upon public employ- 
ments; but first to take pains for the attainment of the knowle neces-< 
sary to their success in them. (2) ‘‘ A man must be very simple,” said he, 
““ tu beleve that the mechanic arts are to be acquited without the help of 
“‘ proper masters, and that the knowledge requisite in governing states, 
“*‘ which is the highest degree of human prudence, demands no previous la- 
‘‘ bour and application.” His great care in regard to those who aspired at 
pubhe employments, was to form their manners upon the solid principles of 
prohity and justice ; and especially to inspire them with a sincere love of 
their ceuntry, with the most ardent passion for the public good, and a high 
idea of the power and goodness of the gods: because, without these qualities, 
all other abilities serve only to render men more wicked, and more capable of 
doing evil. Xenophon has transm:tted to us a conversation of Socrates with 
Euthydemus, upon Providence, which is one of the finest ‘passages to be 
found in the writings of the ancients. 

“Did you never reflect within yourself,” says Socrates to Euthydemus, 
“<< how much care the have taken to bestow upon man all that is neces- 
Ag to his nature °”” ‘‘ Never, I assure you,” rephed he ‘ You see,” con- 
tinued Socrates, “‘ how necessary light is, and how precious that gift of the 
“« gods ought to appear to us.” ‘“‘ Without it,” added Euthydemus, “ we 
** should be like the blind, and all nature as if 1t were not, or were dead: 
““ but because we have occasion for suspense and retaxation, they have also 
‘ given us the night for our repose.” ‘‘ You are in the right, and for this 
‘ we ought to render them continual praises and thanksgiving. They have 
‘ ordained that the sun, that bright and luminous star, should preside oer 
‘ the day to distinguish its different parts, and that its hght should not only 
‘ serve to discover the wonders of nature, but to disperse universal hfe and 
' heat ; and at the same time they have commanded the moon and stars to 
‘ duminate the might, of itself dark and obscure. Is there any thing more 
‘ admirable than this variety and vicissitude of day and night, of light and 
** darkness, of labour and rest ; and all this for the convenience and good of 
‘“‘ man.” Socrates enumerates in like manner the infinite advantages we re- 
ceive from fire and water in the occasions of hfe; and continuing to observe 
upon the wonderful attention of Providence in all that regards us, “‘ What 
“say you,” pursued he, “ upon the sun’s return after winter to revisit us ; 
“‘ and that as the fruits of one season wither and decay, he ripens new ones 
** to succeed them ? that having rendered man this service, he retires, lest 
“‘ he should incommode him by excess of heat ; and then, after having re- 
“‘ moved to a certain point, which he could not pass without putting us in 
“ danger of perishing with cold, that he returns in the same tract to resume 
‘« hus place in those parts of the heavens where his presence is most beneficial 
“tous? and because we could neither support the cold nor heat, if we were 


41) Xenoph. Mcmorab. 1. 1v. p. 900. : (2) Ibid. p. 792. 
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** to pass in an instant from one to the other, do you not admire, that whilst 
“‘ this star approaches and removes so slowly, the two extremuties arrive by 
“« almost insensible degrees. Is it possible not to discover, in this dispo- 
** sition of the seasons of the year, a providence and goodness, not only at- 
“* tentive to our necessities, but even our delights and enjoyments ?” 

*““ All these things,” said Euthydemus, “ make me doubt, whether the 
“*‘ gods have any other employ ment than to shower down their gifts and 
** graces upon mankind. here 1s one point, however, that puts me toa 
** stand, es is, that the brute animals partake of all these blessings as 
* well as ourselves.” ‘ Yes,” replied Socrates: ‘ but do you not observe, 
“‘ that all these animals subsist only for the service of man? the strongest 
“‘and most vigorous of them subjects to his will, he makes them tame and 
“* gentle, and uses them successively in his wars, his labours, and the other 
“© occasions of life !”’ 

«© What 1f we consider man in himself?” Here Socrates examines the di- 
versity of the senses, by the ministry of which man enjoys all that is best and 
most excellent in nature ; the vivacity of his wit, and the force of his reason, 
which exalt him infinitely above all other animals; the wonderful gift of 
speech, by the means of which we communicate our thoughts reciprocally, 
publish our laws, and govern states. 

“‘ From all this,” says Socrates, “ it is easy to discern that there are gods, 
“‘ and that they have man 1n their particular care, though he cannot discover 
*‘ them by his senses. Do we perceive the thunder, whilst 1t strikes through 
** all things which oppose it? do we distinguish the winds, whilst they are 
** tearing up all before them in our view ? Our soul itself, with which we are 
** so intimate, which moves and actuates us, is it visible? can we behold it ! 
“< It 1s the same with regard to the gods, of whom none are visiblen the dis- 
“tribution of their favours. This Great Gop himself,” (these words are 
remarkable, and demonstrate that Socrates acknowledged one Supreme God, 
the Author of all being, and superior to all others, who were only the ministers 
of his will) ; “‘ this Great Gop, who has formed the universe, and supports 
“« the stupendous work, whose every part 1s finished with the utmost good- 
** ness and harmony ; he who preserves them perpen in immortal vigour, 
** and causes them to obey him with a never-fauling punctuality, and a rapi- 
“« dity not to be followed 7 our imagination ; this makes himself suffi- 
<< ciently visible by the endless wonders of which he is author ; but continues 
** always invisible in himself. Let us not then refuse to believe even what 
“* we do not see, and let us supply the defects of our corporeal eyes, by us 
“* those of the soul; but eapoctally let us learn to render the just homage o 
** respect and veneration to the Divinity, whose will it seems to be that we 
** should have no other perception of him than by his effects in our favour. 
‘* Now, this adoration, this homage, consists 1n pleasing him, and we can only 
“* please him in doing his will” 

(1) In this manner Socrates instructed youth; these are the principles 
and sentiments he inspired into them ; on the one side, a perfect submisson 
to the laws and magistrates, in which he made justice consist ; on the other, 
a profound regard for the Divinity, which constitutes religion. In things 
Surpassing our understanding, he advises us to consult the gods ; and as the 
impart themselves only to those that please them, he recommends above 
things the making of them propitious by a wise regularity of conduct. 
(2)** The gods are wise,” says he, “‘ and it depends upon them either to grant 
‘‘ what we ask, or to give us directly the reverse of it.” He cites an excellent 
prayer from an anonymous poet. “‘ Great God, give us, we beseech thee, those 
** good things of which we stand 1n need, whether we crave them or not ; 

“and remove from us all those which may ve hurtful to us, though we 1m- 

plore them of thee.” The vulgar imagined, that there are things which 
the gods observe, and others of which they take no notice: but Socrates 
laught, that the gods observe all our actions and words , that they penetrate 


ay Xenoph. Memorab. | Vv. p. 803, et 805. (2) Plut.in Alcib 1 n. p. 148, 
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into our most secret thoughts, are present in all our deliberations, and that 
they inspire us in all our actions. 


SECTION V. 


SOCRATES APPLIES HIMSELF TO DISCREDIT THE SOPHISTS IN THE 
OPINION OF THE YOUNG ATHENIANS 


SocraTes found it necessary to guard the young people against a pad taste, 
which had prevailed for some time 1n Greece. A set of assuming men arose, 
who ranking themselves as the first sages of Greece, were entirely the reverse 
in their conduct For, mstead of being infinitely remote from all avarice and 
ambition, hke P:ttacus, Bias, Thales, and the others, who made a study of 
wisdom their principal occupation, these men were ambitious and covetous, 
entered into the intrigues and affairs of the world, and made a trade of their 
pretended knowledge.(1) ellen were called Sophists, and wandered from 
city to city. They caused themselves to be cried up as oracles, and walked 
about attended by crowds of their disciples, who, through a kind of enchant- 
ment, abandoned the embraces of their parents, to follow those proud teachers, 
to whom they paid a great price for their instructions. 

There was nothing these masters did not profess . theology, physics, ethics, 
arithmetic, astronomy, grammar, music, poetry, rhetoric, and history. They 
knew every thing, and could teach every thing. Their greatest supposed 
skill lay in philosophy and eloquence Most of them, like Gorgias, valued 
themselves upon giving immediate answers to all questions that could be pro- 
po tothem. Their young disciples acquired nothing from their precepts, 

ut a silly esteem for themselves, and an universal contempt for every body 
else ; so that not a scholar quitted these schools, but was more impertinent 
than when he first entered them. 

It was necessary to niga the false eloquence and bad logic of those proud 
teachers, in the opinion of the young Athenians To attack them openly, 
and dispute with them in a direct manner by a continued discourse, was what 
Socrates could well have done, for he possessed 1n a supreme degree the ta- 
lents of speaking and reasoning ; but this was no means to succeed against 
great haranguers, whose sole aim was to dazzle their auditors with a vain 
glitter, and rapid flow of words. He therefore took another course, and em- 
ploying(3) the turns and address of irony, which he knew how to apply with 
wonderful art and delicacy, he chose to conceal, under the appearance ot 
simplicity and the affectation of ignorance, all the beauty and great force of 
his gemus. Nature, which had given him so fine a soul, seemed to have 
formed his outside expressly for supporting the sronic character. He was 
very ugly, and besides that(4) had something very blockish and stupid in his 
physiognomy. The whole air of his person, which had nothing but what 
was very common and very poor in it, perfectly corresponded with that of 
his countenance. 

When(5) he happened to be in company of some one of the sophists, he 
pepe his doubts with a diffident and modest air, asked simple questions 

a plain manner, and asif he had been incapable of expressing himself 
etherwise, made use of trivial comparisons, and allusions taken from the 
meanest employments. The sophist heard him with a scornful attention ; 
and instead of giving him a precise answer, fell into his common places, and 


, (2) Sic enim appellantur hi qu: ostentationis aut questur causa philosophantur —Cic. 
in Lucul. n. 1299 (2) Plat.in Apolog p 19, 20 

(@) Socrates 1n :ronia dissimulantiaque longe omnibus lepore atque humanitate pres- 
titit —Cic. 1 1:2 de Orat. 0 270 . 

4) Zopyrus physiognomen-~stapidum esse Socratem dixit et bardum.—Cic. de Fat n. 10. 

&) Socrates de se ipse detrahensin disputatione, plus tribuebat 118, quos volebat refal- 
lere Ita, cum ahud diceret atque sentiret, hbenter ut: solhtus est sila dissimulatione, 
quam Grave: ciperecary vocant —Cic Acad Quest.| iv. n 16. 

Sed et iluin quem nominati (Gorgiam) et ceteros sophistas, ut e Platone sntellig: po- 
test, lusos videmusa Socrate. Is enim percontando atqui interrogando elicere solebat 
eorum opinion: s quibascnim deserebat, ut ad ea, que u respondissent, s: quid videretur, 
dieret—Cic de Fansub boat nm 2 
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talked a great deal, without saying any thing to the Perot: Socrates, after 
having praised (not to enrage) his adversary, entreated to adapt himself 
to his weakness, and to descend so low as to satisfy his questions in a few 
words ; because neither his wit nor memory were capable of comprehending 
or retaining so many fine and exalted notions, and that all his knowledge 
was confined to question and answer. 

This passed 1n a numerous assembly ; and the scientific person could not 
recede. When Socrates had once got him out of his intrenchment, by ob- 

ng him to answer his questions succinctly, he carried him on from one to 
another to the most absurd consequences; and after having reduced him ei- 
ther to contradict himself, or be silent, he complained that the learned man 
would not vouchsafe to instruct him. The young people, however, perceived 
the pena A of their master, and changed their iration for him into 
contempt. Thus the name of Sophist became odious and ridiculous. 

It 1s easy to judge, that men of the sophist’s character, of which I have 
now spoken, who were in high credit with the great, who lorded it amongst 
the youth of Athens, and had been long celebrated for their wit and learn- 
ing, could not be attacked with impunity ; and the rather, because they had 
been taken in the two most sensible points, their fame and their interest. 
(1)Socrates, for having endeavoured to unmask their vices, and discredit 
their false eloquence, experienced, from these corrupt and haughty men, all 
that could be feared or expected from the most iaalnant envy, and most 
envenomed hatred ; to which it is now time to proceed. 


SECTION VI. 


SOCRATES IS ACCUSED OF HOLDING BAD OPINIONS IN REGARD TO 
THE GODS HE IS CONDEMNED TO DIE 


Socrates was accused a little before the first year of the 95th Olympiad 
soon after the expulsion of the thirty tyrants out of Athens, in the (2)sixty- 
ninth year of his life; but the prosecution had been projected long before. 
The oracle of Delphi, which had declared him the wisest of mankind ; the 
contempt into which he had brought the doctrine and morals of the sephists 
of his time, who were then 1n high reputation; the hberty with which he 
attacked all vice , the singular attachment of his disciples for his person and 
maxims; had all concurred 1n alienating people from h.m, and drawn abun- 
dance of envy upon him. 

(3)His enemies having sworn his destruction, and perceiving the difficulty 
of the attempt, prepared the way for it at a distance, and at first attacked 
him 1n the dark, and by obscure and secret methods. It 1s said, that to sound 
the people's disposition in hs foal to Socrates, and to try whether it would 
ever be safe to cite him before the judges, they engaged Aristophanes to 
briug him an the stage 1n a comedy, wherein the first seads of the accusation 
meditated against him were sown. It 1s not certain whether Aristophanes 
was suborned by Anytus, and the rest of Socrates’ enemies, to compose that 
satirical piece against him. It 1s very likely that the declared contempt of 
Socrates for all comedies in general, and for those of Aristophanes 1n parti- 
cular, whilst he professed an extraordin esteem for the tragedies on Eu- 
ripides, might be the poet's true motive for ere? his revenge of the phi- 
losopher. However it were, Aristophanes, to the disgrace of poetry, lent his 
aoe to the malice of Socrates’ enemies, or his own resentment, and employed 

whole genius and capacity te depreciate the best and most excellent man 
that ever the Pagan world produced. 

He composed a piece ed “ The Clouds,” wherein he introduced the phi- 
losopher, perched in a basket, and hoisted up amidst the air and clouds, from 
whence he vents maxims, or rather the most rndiculous subtleties. A ver 
aged debtor, who desires to escape the close pursuit of his creditors, comes 


(1) Plat in Apolog p 23 2) A M 3602. Ant J C 402. 
(8) ASlian. i uc 13. Plat. in Apolog. Socrat. p 19 
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to him to be taught the art of tricking them at law ; to prove by unanswer- 
able reasons that he owes them nothing, and, in a word, of a very bad, tc 
make a very cause. But finding himself incapable of any improvement, 
from the sublime lessons of his new master, he brings his son to him 1n_ has 
stead. ‘The young man soon efter quits this learned school so well instruct- 
ed, that at their first meeting he beats his father, and proves to him by sub- 
tle, but invincible arguments, that he has reason for treating him in that 
manner. In every scene where Socrates appears, the poet makes him utter 
a thousand impertinences, and as many impieties inst the gods 3 and in 
particular agamst Jupiter. -He makes him talk hke a man of the greatest 
Mero § and opinion of himself, with an equal contempt for all others, who, 
out of a criminal curiosity, is for penetrating what passes in the heavens, and 
for diving into the abysses of the earth ; who boasts of having always the 
means to make injustice triumph ; “and who 1s not contented with keeping 
those secrets for his own use, but teaches them to others, and thereby cor- 
rupts the youth. All this 1s attended with refined raillery, and a salt, which 
could not fail of pleasing a people of so quick and delicate a taste as the A- 
thenians, who were besides naturally jealous of all transcendent merit. They 
were so much charmed with it, that without waiting a conclusion of the re- 
presentation, they ordered the name of Aristophanes to be set above those 
of all his competitors. 

Socrates, who had been informed that he was to be represented in the 
theatre, went thither upon the day to see the comedy, contrary to his cus- 
tom ; for it was not common for him to go to those assemblies, unless, when 
some new t y of ehindl pagan was to be performed, who was his intimate 
friend, and whose pieces he esteemed, upon account of the sohd principles 
of morality he took care to intersperse in them. It was, however, ob- 
served, that he had not patience to wait the conclusion of one of them, 
wherein the actor had begun with a dangerous maxim, and went out imme- 
diately, without considering the injury his withdrawing might do his friend's 
reputation. He never went to comedies, unless when Alcibiades and Cri- 
tias forced him thither against his will, affended at the unbounded licence 
which reigned in them, and incapable of seeing the reputation of his fellow- 
citizens publicly torn to pieces. He was present at this without the least 
emotion, and without expressing any discontent ; and some strangers being 
in pain to know who the Socrates (1) intended by the play was, he rose u 
from his seat, and shewed himself during the whole representation. He tol 
those who were near him, and were amazed at his indifference and patience, 
that he imagined himself at a great entertainment, where he was agreeably 
laughed at, and that 1t was necessary to be able to bear a joke. 

ere is no probability, as 1 have already observed, that Aristophanes, 
though he was not Socrates’ friend, had entered into the black conspiracy of 
his enemies, and had any thought of occasioning his destruction. It is more 
probable that a t, who diverted the public at the expense of the ee 
magistrates and most celebrated generals, was also willing to make them 
at the expense of a philosopher. All the guilt was on the sde of those 

who envied him, and his enemies who were in nope of making great use of 
the representation of this comedy inst him. e artifice was indeed pro- 
found, and conceived with skill. In shewing a man upon the stage, he is 
only represented on his bad, weak, or ambiguous side. That view of him is 
followed with ridicule: ridicule accustoms people to the contempt of his per- 
son, and contempt proceeds to injustice. For the world are naturally bold 
in insulting, abusing, and injuring a man, when once he becomes the object 
of their general contes Pe 

These were the first blows struck at him, and served as an essay and trial 
of the great affair meditated against him. It lay dormant a long while, and 
did not break out in twenty years afterwards. The troubles of the republo 
might well occasion that long delay ; for it was in that interval the enter- 
prise against Sicily happened, the event of which was so unfortunate,.that 
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Athens was besieged and taken by Lysander, who changed its form of 
vernment, and established the thirty tyrants, that were not expelled tall a 
very small time before the affair we speak of. 

(1)Meltus then appeared as accuser, and entered a process in form against 
Socrates. His accusation consisted of two heads. The first was, that he did 
not admit the gods acknowledged by the republic, and introduced new di- 
vinities ; the second, that he corrupted the youth of Athens ; and concluded 
with inferring, that sentence of death ought to pass against him. | 

Never had accusation so little probability, pretext, or foundation as this. 
It was now forty years since Socrates had made it his profession to instruct 
the Athenian youth He had advanced no opinions :n secret and in the dark. 
His lessons were given publicly, and in the view of great numbers of au- 
ditors. He had always observed the same conduct, and taught the same 
principles. What then could be Melitus’ motive for that accusation, after 
such a length of time ? how came his zeal for the public good, after having 
been Jangurd and drowsy for so many years, to awake on a sudden, and be- 
come so violent °? 18 1t pardonable, for so warm and worthy a citizen as Mel:- 
tus would appear, to have continued mute and inactive, whilst any one cor- 
rupted the whole youth of that city, by mstilling seditious maxims into them, 
and by inspiring them with a disgust and contempt for the established go- 
vernment ? ‘for he who does not prevent an evil, when it 1s in his power, 1s 
equally.criminal with him that commits it. (2)Libanus speaks thus in a de-~ 
clamation of his, called the Apology of Socrates. But, continues he, though 
Mehtus, whether out of distraction, indifference, or real avocation of his 
affairs, never thought for so many years of entering an accusation against 
Socrates , how came it to pass, that in a city hke Athens, which abounded 
with wise magistrates, and what 1s more with bold informers, so public a 
conspiracy as that imputed to Socrates, should escape the eyes of those 
whom either the love of their country, or invidious m ity render so vigi- 
ea and attentive? Nothing was ever less credible, or more void of all pro- 
babulity. 

(3)As seon as the conspiracy broke out, the friends of Socrates prepared 
for his defence. J.ysias, the most able orator of his time, brought him an 
elaborate discourse of his composing ; wherein he had set forth the reasons 
and measures of Socrates 1n all their light, and interspersed the whole with _ 
tender and pathetic strokes,(4) capable of moving the most obdurate hearts. 
Socrates read 1t with pleasure, and approved it very much ; but as 1t was 
more conformable to the rules of rhetoric than the sentiments and fortitude 
of a philosopher, he told him frankly, that it did not suit him. Upon which 
Lysias, having asked how it was possible to be well done, dnd at the same 
time not suit him :—JIn the same manner, said he, using according to his cus- 
tom a vulgar comparison, that an excellent workman might bring me mag- 
nificent apparel, or shoes embroidered with gold, to which nothing would be 
wanting on his part, but which however would not fit me. He persisted 
therefvure inflexibly in the resolution, not to demean himself by begging suf- 
frages in the low abject manner common at that time. He employed neither 
artifice, nor the ghtter of eloquence. He had no recourse either to solici- 
tation or entreaty. He brought neither his wife nor children to incline the 

judges 1n his favour by their sighs and tears. Nevertheless, (5) though he 
firmly refused to make use of any voice but his own 1n his defences and to ap- 
gical before his judges in the submissive posture of a supphant, he did not 

have in that manner out of pmde, or contempt of the tribunal. It was 
from a noble and intrepid assurance, resulting from greatness of soul, and 
the consciousness of truth and innocence. So that his defence had nothing 
timorous or weak in it. Hus discourse was bold, manly, generous, without 
passion, without emotion, full of the noble hberty of a phuosopher, with no 


8) Cicer !} 1. de Orat. n. 23), 282. (4) Quint. } x: c¢ 1, 

5) His et talibus adductus Socrates, nec patronum qnzsivit ad judicium capitis, neg 
judicibus saupplex fut , adhtbuitque hberam coutumaciam a magnitudime anim: dus- 
tam, non a superbia.—Cic. Tusc. Quast. hb 1. 
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other ornament but that of truth, and brightened universally with the cha- 
racter and language of innocence. Plato, who was present, transcribed 1t 
afterwards, and without any additions, composed from it the work, which he 
calls the Apology of Socrates, one of the most consummate masterpieces of 
antiquity. I shall here make an extract from it. ; 

(1jUpon the day assigned, the proceeding commenced in the usual forms: 
the parties appeared before the judges, and Melitus spoke. The worse his 
cause, and the less provided it was with proofs, the more occasion he had 
for address and art to cover its weakness. He omitted nothing that might 
render the adverse party odious ; and instead of reasons, which could not 
but fail him, he substituted the delusive glare of a lively and pompous elo- 
y ionaes Socrates, 1n observing that he could not tell what impression the 

iscourse of his.accusers might make upon the judges, owns, that for his part 
he scarce knew himself, they had given such artful colouring and likelihood 
to their arguments, though there was not the least word of truth in all they 
had advanced. 

(2)I have already said, that their accusation consisted of twoheads. The 
first regards region. Socrates inquires, out of an impious curiosity, into 
what passes in the heavens, and 1n the bowels of the earth. He demies the 
gods adored by his country ; he endeavours to introduce a new worship, and 
if he may be believed, an unknown god inspires him in all his actions. To 
make short, he believes there are no gods. . 

The second head relates to the interest and government of the state. So- 
crates corrupts the youth by instilling bad sentiments concerning the Divi- 
nity into them, by t them a contempt of the laws, and the order 
established in the republic ; by declaring openly against the choice of the 
magistrates by (3)lot, by exclaiming st the public assemblies, where he 
is never seen to appear ; by teaching the art of making the worst of causes 
good ; by attaching the youth to himself out of a spirit of pride and ambi- 
tion, sinder the pretence of mstructing them; and by proving to children, 
that they may abuse their parents with impunity. He glories in a pretended 
oracle, and believes himself the wisest of mankind. He taxes all gthers with 
felly, and condemns without reserve all their maxims and actions , consti- 
tuting himself by his own authority the general censor and reformer of the 
state. ps adslavepichgeera ay | which, the effects of his lessons may be seen in the 
persons of Critias and Alcibiades, his most intimate friends, who have done 
great mischiefs to their country, and have been the most wicked of citizens, 
and the most abandoned of men. 

This concluded with recommending to the judges to be very much upon 


their guard against the dazzling eloquence of Socrates, and to suspect ex- 
tremely the :nsinuating and artificial turns of address which he would employ 


to deceive them. 

(4)Socrates began his discourse with this point, and declared that he would 

8 to the judges as it was his custom to talk in his common conversation, 
t is to say, with much simplicity and no art. 

(5)He then proceeds to particulars Upon what foundation can it be al- 
leged, that he does not acknowledge the gods of the republic, he, who has 
often been seen to sacrifice in his own house, and 1n the temples? Can it 
be doubted whether he uses divination or not, whilst 1t 1s made a crime in 
him to report, that he received counsels from a certain divinity , and thence 
concluded that he aims at introducing new deities? But in this he innovates 
nothing more than others, who, putting their faith in divination, observe the 
fight of birds, consult the entrails of yictims, and remark even words and 
accidental encounters: different means which the gods employ tv give man- 


(t) Plat. 1n Apolog. Socrat.—Xenophb. in Apolog. Socrat et in Memor. 
(2) Plat. in Apolug p. 24 
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kind a Foren Dowesae of the future. Old or new, it is still evident, that So- 
crates acknowledged divinities, by the confession of even Mehtus himself, 
who 1n his information avers, that he believes dzsmons, that 1s to say, subal- 
tern spirits, the offspring of the gods. Now, every man who believes the off- 
spring of the gods, believes the gods. 

ee to what relates to the impious inquiries into natural things imputed 
to him, without despising or condemning those who apply themselves to the 
study of physics, he declares, that as for him, he had et devoted him- 
self to what concerns moral virtue, the conduct of life, and the rules of go- 
vernment, as a knowledge infinitely more useful than any other; and he 
calls upon all those who have been his hearers. to come forth and belie him 
if he does notesay what is true 

*“* I am accused of corrupting the youth, and of instilling dangerous max- 
“‘ims into them, as well in regard to the worship of the. gods, as the rules 
“‘of government. You know, Athenians, that I never made it my profes- 
*“ sion to teach ; nor can envy, however violent against me, reproach me with 
“* having ever sold my instructions. I have an undeniable evidence for me 
“‘ in this respect, which 1s my poverty. Always equally ready to communi- 
“‘ cate my thoughts either to the mch or poor, and to give them entire lei- 
* sure to question or answer me, I lend myself to every one who is desirous 
“of becoming virtuous ; and 1f amongst those who hear me, there are any 
**‘ who prove either good or bad, neither the virtues of the one, nor the vices 
“‘ of the other to which I have not contributed, are to be ascribed to me. 
“* My whole employment is to persuade the young and old against too much 
“‘love for the body, for riches, and all other precarious things, of whatsoe- 
*‘ ver nature they be, and ageine too httle regard for the soul, which ought 
“‘to be the object of their affection: For I incessantly urge to you, that vir- 
““tue does not proceed from niches, -but on the contrary rmches from virtue , 
“‘ and that all the other goods of human life, as well pubhec as private, have 
“‘their source in the same principle. 

“If to speak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I confess, Athenians, 
“that I am guilty, and deserve to be punished. If what I say be not 
“true, it is most easy to convict me of my falsehood. I see here a great 
“‘ number of my disciples ; they have only to appear. But perhaps the re- 
‘serve and consideration for a master who has instructed them, will prevent 
“them from declarin inst me: at, least their fathers, brothers, and un- 
“ cles, cannot, as good relations and good citizens, dispense with their not 
“* standing forth to demand vengeance against the corrupter of their sons, 
“‘ brothers and nephews. But these are the persons who take upon them my 
‘* defence, and interest themselves in the success of my cause 

** (2)Pass on me what sentence you please, Athenians: but I can neither 
«* repent nor change my conduct. I must not abandon or suspend a function, 
‘“‘ which God himself has imposed on me, now he has charged me with the 
“¢ care of instructing my fellow-citizens. If, after having faithfully kept ail 
“< the posts wherein I was placed by our generals at Potidwa, Amphipolis, and 
“* Delium, the fear of death should at this time make me abandon that in 
“‘ which Divine Providence has placed me, by commanding me to pass my 
“« life in the study of aaa tee bit for the instruction of myself and others ; 
“this would be a most criminal desertion indeed, and make me highly worthy 
*‘ of being cited before this tribunal, as an impious man who does not believe 
** the gods. Should you resolve to acquit me, for the future, I should not hesi- 
‘<< tate to make answer, Athenians, I honour and love you, but I shall choose 
“‘ ratherto obey) God thanyou ; and to my latest breathshall never renounce 
«¢ my Pivlcecr y, nor cease to exhort and reprove you according to my cus- 
<‘ tom, by telling each of you when Bhidg come my way: My good friend,(4) 
“ and citizen of the most famous city in the world for wisdom and valour, 
“‘ are you not ashamed to have no other thoughts than that of amaasing 


a> Xenoph 710 (2) Plat p 28,29 _ — B) Meico vas re Cee NGAX. 
4 The Gree signifies, O best of men, A} apee avdpear, , 
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““ wealth, and of uiring glory, credit, and dignities, whilst you neglect 
“€ the treasures of amudencar uth, and Biedati and take no peind in ren- 
“* dering your soul as good and perfect as it is capable of being. 

*¢ (1)I am reproached with abject fear and meanness of spirit, for being so 
** busy in imparting my advice to every one in private, and for having al- 
“* ways avoided to be present in your assemblies to give my counsels to m 
*“‘ country. I think I have sufficiently proved my courage and fortitude both 
** in the field, where I have borne arms with you, and in the senate, when I 
* alone opposed the unjust sentence you pronounced against the ten captains, 
** who had not taken up and interred the bodies of those who were killed or 
** drowned 1n the sea-fight near the island Arginuse ; and when, upon more 
** than one occasion, I opposed the violent and cruel orders ,of the thirty 
*‘ tyrants. What 1s it, then, that has prevented me from appearing in your 
“‘ assemblies? It is that demon, that vorce divine, which you have so often 
** heard me mention, and Melitus has taken so much pains to ndicule. That 
“*< Spirit has attached itself to me from my infancy : 1t is a voice which I ne- 
** ver hear, but when 1¢ would prevent me from persisting in something I 
*< have resolved ; for it never exhorts me to undertake any thing. It 1s the 
“« same being that has always opposed me, when I would have intermeddled 
“in the affairs of the republic; and that with the greatest reason ; for I 
*“ should have been among the dead long ago, had I been concerned in the 
““ measures of the state, without effecting any thing to the advantage of my- 
“‘ self or our country. Do not take it ill, IT beseech you, if I speak my 
“‘ thoughts without disguise, and with truth and freedom. Every man who 
“ would ponerus y oppose a whole people, either amongst us or elsewhere, 
‘“< and who inflexibly apples himself to prevent the violation of the laws, and 
** the practice of iniquity in a government, will never do so wee) with impu- 
“‘ nity. Itis absolutely necessary for him who would contend for justice, if 
“< he hin any thought of living, to remain 1n a private station, and never to 
*« have any share in public affairs. ~ 

«< (2)For the rest, Athenians, if, in the extreme danger I now am, I do 
“* not rmitate the behaviour of those, who upon less emergencies have im- 
«‘ plored and supplicated their judges with tears, and have brought forth 
‘‘ their children, relations, and friends, it 1s not through pride and obstinacy 
“‘ or any aa for you, but solely for your honour, and for that of the 
“ whole city. ou should know, that there are amongst our citizens those 
‘“‘ who do not regard death as an evil, and who give that name only to injus- 
“tice and infamy. At my age, and with the reputation true or false, which 
«* T have, would it be consistent for me, after all the lessons I have given up- 
“on the contempt of death, to be afraid of 1t myself, and to belie in my last 
“€ action all the principles and sentiments of my past life ? 

«<< But without speaking of my fame, which 1 should extremely injure by 
“< such a conduct, 1 do not think it allowable to entreat a judge, nor to be 
“‘ absolved by supplications: he ought to be persuaded and convinced. The 
*« judge does not sit upon the bench to show favour by violating the laws, 
< but to do justice in conforming to them. He does not swear to discharge 
<< with impunity whom he pleases ; but to do justice where it 1s due. e 
<< ought not therefore to accustom you to perjury, nor you to suffer your- 
“« selves to be accustomed to 1t ; for in so doing, both the one and the other 
“< of us equally injure justice and religion, and both are criminals. 

<< Do not therefore expect from me, Athenians, that I should have recourse 
«© amongst you to means which | believe neither honest nor lawful ; especi- 
« ally upon this occasion, wherein I am accused of impiety by Melitus. For 
‘\ if J should influence you by my prayers, and thereby induce you to violate 
<* your oaths, 1t would be undemably evident that I teach you not 140 believe 
‘‘ in the gods: and even in defending and tetas, Jes self, should furnish 
“ my adversaries with arms against me, and prove that I believe no divinity. 
‘“ But I am very far from such bad thoughts. I am more convinced of the 
“ existence of God than my accusers, and so convinced, that I abandon my- 
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<< self to God and you, that you may judge of me as vou shall deem best for 
*« yourselves and me.” 

Socrates(1) pronounced this discourse with a firm and ed a tone. His 
air, his action, his visage, expressed nothing of the accused: he seemed the 
master of his judges, from the assurance and greatness of soul with which he 
spoke, without however losing any thing of the modesty natural to him. 
So noblé and majestic a deportment displeased and gave offence. It is com- 
mon for (2)judges, who leok upon themselves as the absolute dispensers of 
life or death to such as*are before them, to expect, out of a secret tendency 
of mind, that they should appear in their presence with humble submission and 
respectful awe ; an homage which they think due to their supreme authority. 

This was what happened now. Melitus however had not at first the fifth 
part of the voices. e have reason to suppor that the judges assembled 
upon this occasion might amotnt to five hundred, without reckoning the 
president. The law condemned the accuser to pay a fine of a thousand 
drachms,(3) 1f he had not the fifth part of the suffrages. This law had been 
wisely established, to check the boldness and impudence of calumniators. 
Melitus had been obliged to pay this fine, 1f Anytus and Lycon had not 
joined him, and presented themselves also as the accusers of Socrates. Their 
credit drew over a great number of voices; and there were two hundred and 
fourscore against Socrates, and in consequence only two hundred and twenty 
for him. He warted no more than thirty-one(4) to have been uitted ; 
for he would then have had two hundred and fifty-one, which would have 
been the majority. 

By this first sentence the judges only declared Socrates guilty, without 
decreeing him any(5) penalty For when the law did not determine the pu- 
nishment, and when a crime against the state was not in question, in which 
manner I conceive Cicero’s terms, “ fraus capitalis,” may be understood, the 
person found guilty had a right to choose the penalty he thought he de- 
served. Upon his answer the judges deliberated a second time, and after- 
wards passed their final sentence. Socrates was informed that he might de- 
mand an abatement of the penalty, and change the condemnation of death 
into banishment, imprisonment, or a fine. He replied generously, that he 
would choose neither of those punishments, because that would be to ac- 
knowledge himself guilty. “ Athenians,” said he, “ to keep you no longer 
** in suspense as you oblige me to sentence myseif, according to what I de- 

‘serve, I condemn myself, for having passed my hfe in instructing your- 
“selves and your children 3; for having neglected with that view my do- 
“ mestic affairs, and all public employments and dignities; for having de- 
* voted myself entirely to the service of my country, in labouring inces- 
‘ santly to render m follow citizens virtuous; I condemn myself, I say, to 
‘be maintained in the Prytaneum at the expense of the republic for the 
‘ rest of my life.” (6)This last answer so much offended the judges,(7) that 


they condemned him to drink the hemlock, a punishment very much in use 
amongst them. + 


(1) Socrates ita in judicio capitis pro seipse dixit, ut non sapplex, aut reus, sed ma- 
gister, aut dominus videretur esse yudicaum.—Cic 1 1 de Orat n 232. 

(2) Odit judex fere lhitigantis securitatem ; cumque jus suum tnotelligat, tacitas reve- 
rentiam postulat —Quunt. 1 19. ¢. 2. (3) Five bundred livres, ahout 25/. 

‘ “) ie he text varies in Plato ; 1t says thirty-three, or thirty; whence it is probably 
ezective 5 

(5) Primus sententus statuebant tantum judicis damuerent an absolverent. Erat au- 
tem Athens, reo damnato, 3: frans capitalis non esset, quasi peene estimatio. Ex sen- 
tentia, cum judicibus daretur, interrogabatur reus, quam guasi estimationem comme- 
ruisse se maxiine confiteretur.—Cic 1 1. de Orat n ash. 

(6) It appears in Plato, that, after this discourse, Socrates,-without doubt to remove 
from him ali imputation of pride and contumacy, modestly offered to pay a fine propor- 
tionate to his indigence ; that 1s to say, one wina Ciitty hvres), and that at the :natances 
of bis fnends, who had bound themselves for bim, be rose in his offer to thirty nne— 
Plat. in Apoleg Socrat. p, 38. But aeucnbon positively asserts the contrary, p 705. 
This difference may be reconciled perhaps, y supeosns that Socrates refused at first to 
make any offer, and that he suffered himself at length to be overcome by the earnest 
solicitations of his friends r 

(7) Cujus responso sic yudices exarserunt, ut capitis hominem imocentussimum con- 
doumnarent —Cic, 1.1. de Orat D 9B. 
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(1)This sentence did not shake the constancy of Socrates In the least. “« I 
“am going, said he, addressing himself to his judges with a noble tranquillity, 
“« to suffer death by your order, to which nature had condemned me from the 
* first moment of my birth ; but my accusers will suffer no less from infamy 
** and injustice by the decrees of truth. Did you expect from me, that, to 
“ extricate myself out of your hands, I should have employed, according to 
** the custom, flattery and pathetic expressions, and the timorous and creep- 
** ing behaviour of a suppliant? But in trials, as well as war, an honest man 
** ought not to use all sorts of means for the preservation of his hfe. It is 
“ equally dishonourable, both in the one and the other, to ransom it only 
“< by prayers and tears, and all those other abject methods you see every day 
“* practised by people in my present condition.” 

Apollodorus, who was one of his friends and disciples, having advanced to 
him to express his grief for his dying innoceht : “ tl replied he with a 
smile, ‘* would you have had me die guilty ?” 

(2)Plutarch, to shew that only our weakest part, the body, is in the power 
of man, but that there is another infinitely more noble part of us entirely supe- 
rior to their threats, and inaccessible to their inflictions, cites these admirable 
words of Socrates, which are more applicable to his judges than his accusers ; 
“© Anytus and Melitus may kill me, but they cannot hurt me.” As if he said, 
in the language of the Pagans,—Fortune may deprive me of my goods, my 
health, and my hfe; but I have a treasure within me, of which no violence 
can deprive me; I mean virtue, innocence, fortitude, and greatness of mind. 

This great man,(3) fully convinced of the principle he had so often incul- 
cated to his disciples, that guilt is the only evil a wise man ought to feaz, 
chose rather to be deprived of some years which he might have to hve, than 
to forfeit in an instant the glory of his whole past hfe, in dishonouring him- 
self for ever by the shameful behaviour he was advised to observe with his 
judges. Seeing that his own times had but a shght knowledge of him, he 
referred himself from it to the judgment of posterity, and, by the generous 
sacrifice of a very advanced life, acquired and assured to himself the esteem 


and admiration of all succeeding ages. 
SECTION VII. 


SOCRATES REFUSES TO ESCAPE OUT OF PRISON. HE DRINKS THE 
POISON. 


Arvrer the sentence had been eve upon him,(4) Socrates, with the same 
intrepid aspect with which he held the tyrants in awe, went forward to- 
wards the prison, which lost that name, says Seneca, when he entered it, and 
became the rezidence of virtue and probity. Hus friends followed him thi- 
ther, and continued to visit him during thirty days which passed between his 
condemnation and death. The cause of that long delay was: the Athenians 
sent every year a ship to the isle of Delog, to offer certain sacrifices ; and 1t 
was prohibited to A oe any person te death in the city, from the time the 
priest of Apollo had crowned the poop of this vessel, as a signal of 1ts depar- 
ture, till the same vessel should return. So that sentence having been passed 
upon Socrates the day after that ceremony began, it was necessary to 
defer the execution of it for thirty days, during the continuance of this 


bis fa 
this long interval, death had sufficient opportunity to present itself be- 


(i) Plat. p. a. - (2) De Anim. Tranquil p. 475 
(8) Matsait vir epee ue quod superesset ex vita sibi perire, quam quod preteria- 
set. et quando ab hominibus sui temporis parum sntelligebatur, posterorum se jadiciis 
reservari«, brev: detrimento jam ultima senectutis evum seculorum oOniniun consecue 


tus—Qnint. I.1.c 1. i ® 
(4) Socrates eodem illo vultu, goo aliquando solus fiigintd Ae Aeyigicn in ordinem rede- 
gerat, carcerem intravit, ignoaniam ipsi loco detracturus. egue enim poterat carces 

vider: 11: quo Socrates erat —Senec. de Consol. ad Helvet.c x1. 
rates carcerens :ntrando purgarvit, omnique honestierem cuna reddidit. Id de Vit 


Beat. c. 27. 
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fore his eyes in all ite terrors, and to put his constancy to the proof, not only 
by the severe rigour of a dungeon, and the irons upon his legs, but by the 
continued prospect and cruel expectation of an event of which nature is al- 
ways abhorrent. (1)In this sad condition, he did not cease to enjoy that 
rofound tranquillity of mind which his friends ‘had always adm in him. 
e entertained them with the same temper he had always expressed ; and 
Crito observes, that the evening before his death, he slept as peaceably as at 
any other time. He even at that tame composed a hymn in honour of Apollo 
and Diana, and turned one of Zsop’s fables into verse. ‘ 
The day before, or the same day that the ship was to arrive from Delos, 
the return of which was to be followed by the death ef Secrates, Crito, his 
intimate friend, came to him early in the morning, to let him know that bad 
news, and at the same time that it depehded only upon himself to quit the 
prison ; that the jailor was gained ; that he would find the doors open, and 
offered him a safe retreat into Thessaly. Socratés la 


a dare at this proposal 
and asked him, “‘ Whether he knew any place out of Attica where people 


“< did not die?” Crito urged the thing very senously, and pressed him to 
take the advantage of so precicus an Sphere adding arguments upon 
arguments to induce his consent, and to engage him to resolve upon his es- 
cape. Without mentioning the inconsolable grief he should suffer for the 
death of such a friend, how should he support the reproaches of-an infinity 
of people, who would believe that 1t was 1n his power to have saved him, but 
that he would not sacrifice a small part of his wealth for that purpose? Can 
the people ever be persuaded, that so wise a man as Socrates would not quit 
his prison, when he might do 1t with all possible security ° Perhaps he might 
fear to expose his friends, or to occasion the loss of their fortunes,-or even 
of their lives or hberty: Ought there to be any thing more dear and pre- 
cious to them than the preservation of Socrates ? Even strangers themselves 
dispute that honour with them % many of whom have come expressly with 
considerable sums of money to purchase his escape; and declare, that they 
should think themselves highly honoured to receive him amongst them, and 
to supply him abundantly with all he should have occasion for. Ought he 
to abandon himself to enemies, who have occasioned his being condemned 
unjustly, and can he think it allowable to betray his own cause? Is it not 
essential to his goodness and justice, to spare his fellow-citizens the guilt of 
innocent blood? But if all these motives cannot alter him, andhe is not 
concerned in regard to himself, can he be insensible to the interests of his 
children? In what condition does he leave them? And can he forget the 
father, to remember only the philosopher ? : 
Socrates, after having heard him with attention, praised his zeal, and ex- 
pressed his gratitude ; but before he could give into his opimion, was for ex- 
amining whether 1t wag just for him to depart out of prison without the con- 
sent of the Athenians. The question therefore here, is to know, whether a 
man condemned to die, though unjustly, can without a crime escape from 
justice and the laws? I do not know, whether, even amongst us, there are 
not many persons to be found who believe that this may be made a question. 
Socrates begins with removing every thing foreign to the subject, and 
comes immediately to the bottom of the affair. ‘I should certainly rejoice 
“* extremely, must dear Crito, that you could persuade me to quit this place ; 
** but cannot resolve to do so, without being first persuaded. We ought-not 
** to be in pain for what the people say, but for what the sole Judge of all 
** that is just or unjust shall pronounce upon us, and that alone is truth. All 
“< the considerations you have alleged, as to money, reputation, family, 
se yore nothing, unless you shew me, that what you propose is just and 
“jJawful. It 1s a received and constant principle with us, that all injustice 
** is shameful and fatal to him who commits it, whatever men may say, or 
“‘ whatever good or evil may be the consequence of it. We have always rea- 
** soned from this principle even to our latest days, and have never departed 
** in the least from it. ould it be possible, dear Crito, that at our age our 


€1) Plat in Criten. 


at. 
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** most serious discourses should resemble those of infants, who say yes and 
* no almost in the same breath, and have nothing fixed and determinate °” 
At each proposition he waited Crito’s answer and assent. 

**« Let us therefore resume our principles, and endeavour to make use of 
“them at this time. It has always been a maxim with us, that 1t 18 never 
* allowable, upon any pretence whatsoever, to commit injustice, not even in 
** regard to those who injure us, nor to return evil for evil; and-that when 
““ we have once engaged our word, we are bound to keep it. Now, if at the 
*< time I should be ready to make my escape, the laws and republic should 
- present themselves in a body before me, what could I answer to the fol- 
*« jowing questions, which they might put to me? What are you going to 
** do, Socrates? Is flying from justice in this manner, any thing else than 
“‘ ruiming entirely the laws and the republic? Do you believe that a state 
“€ can subsist, after justice is not only no longer in force in it, but 1s even 
corrupted, subverted, and trod under foot by individuals? But should I 
*‘ say the republic has done me injustice, and has sentenced me wrongfully. 
*‘ Have you forgot the laws would reply, that you are under an agreement 
‘with us to submit your private judgment to the republic? You were at 
‘ liberty, if our government and constitutions did not suit you, to retire and 
‘ settle yourself elsewhere. Buta residence of seventy years denotes, that 
‘* our plan has not displeased you, and that you have complied with it from 
an entire knowledge and experience of it, and out of choice. In effect you 
** owe all you are, and all you possess to it: birth, nurture, education, and 
#¢ eetab liahinient 3 for all these proceed from the tuition and protection of 
*“‘ the republic. Do you believe yourself free to break through engagements 
with her, which you have confirmed by more than one oath? Though she 
** should intend to destroy you, can you render her evil for evil, and injury 
“* for injury? Have you a right to act in that manner with your father and 
““ mother ; and do you not know that yoyy country is more considerable, 
“‘and more worthy of respect before and man, than either father or 
“mother, or ail the relations in the world together ; that your country is 
““to be honoured and revered, to be complied with 1n her excesses, and to 
“ be treated with tenderness and kindness, even 1n her most violent proceed- 
“‘ ings? Ina word, that she 1s either to be reclaimed by wise coufisels and 
*€ respectful remonstrances, or to be obeyed 1n her commands, and suffered 
‘© without murmuring in all she shall decree ? As for your children, Socrates, 
“ your friends will render them all the services in their power; at least the 
is Divine Providence will not be wanting to them. Resign yourself there- | 

fore to our reasons, and take the counsel of those who have given you 

birth, nurture, and education. Set not so high a value upon your children 
your life, or any thing 1n the world, as justice: so shall it come to pass, 
‘that when you appear before the tribunal of Pluto, you wil] not be at a 
‘ loss to defend yourself in the presence of your judges. But if you demean 
‘ yourself otherwise, we shall continue your enemies as long as you hve, 
‘ without ever affording you relaxation or repose ; and when you are dead, 
‘ our sisters, the laws in the regions below, will be as little favourable to 
you; knowing that you have been guilty of using your utmost endeavours 
to destroy us.” 

Socrates observed to Crito, that he seemed to have a perfect sense of all he 
had eaid, and that the force of his reasons had made so strong and irresistible 
an impression upen his mind, that they entirely engrossed him, and left Kim 
neither thoughts nor words to object. Crito, agreeing 1n effect that he had 
nothing to reply, continued silent, and withdrew from his fnend. A 

(1) At length the fatal ship returned to Athens, which was in a manner 
the signal for the death of Socrates. The next day all his friends, except 
Plato, who was sick, ag ore to the prison early inthe morning. The jalor 
desired them to wait a little, because the eleven magistrates, who had the 
direction of the prisons, were at that time signifying to the prisoner, that 
be was to die the same day. Presently ufter, they entered, and found 


(i) Piatin Phad.p 59, &c. 
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Socrates, whose chains had been taken off, (1) sitting by Xantippe his wife, 
who held one of his children in her arms. As soon as she perceived them, 
setting up great cries, sobbing, and tearing her face and hair, she made the 
prison resound with her complaints. ‘‘O my dear Socrates, your friends are 
** come to see you this day for the last time!” He desired that she might be 
taken away ; ahd she was immediately carried home. 

Socrates passed the rest of the day with his friends, and discoursed with 
them with his usual cheerfulness and tranquillity. The subject of conversa- 
tion was the most important, and best adapted to the present conjuncture, 
that 1s to say the immortality of the soul. What gave occasion to this dis- 
course was a question introduced in a manner by chance, When a true phi- 
losopher ought not to desire and take pains to die? This proposition taken 
too literally, implied an opinion, that a philosopher might kill himself. So- 
crates shews that nothing is more unjust than this notion, and that man ap- 

ertaining to God, who formed and p him with his own hand in the post 

e ses, cannot abandon it without his permission, nor depart from hfe 
without his order. What is it then that can induce a philosopher to enter- 
tain this love for death? It can be only the hope of that pe reo which he 
expects in another hfe ; and that hope can be founded only upon the opi- 
nion of the soul’s immortality. 

Socrates employed the last day of his life in entertaining his friends upon 
this great and important subject: from which conversation, Plato’s admira- 
ble dialogue, entitled ‘“‘the Phedo” is wholly taken. He explains to his 
friends all the arguments for believing the soul immortal, and refutes all the 
objections against it which are very near the same as are made at this day. 
This treatise is too long for me to attempt an abstract of it. 

(2) Before he answers any of these objections, he deplores a misfortune 
common enough amongst men, who, in consequence of hearing ignorant per- 
sons, who contradict and doubt every thing, dispute, and believe there is no- 
thing certain. “ Is it not a great misfortune, dear Phedo, that having rea- 
“* sons which are true, certain, and very easy to be understood, there should 
** however be those in the world who are not at all affected with them, from 

‘ their having heard those frivolous disputes, wherein all things appear some- 
*‘ times true and sometimes false. These unjust and unreasonable men, in- 
«« stead of blaming themselves for these doubts, or charging the narrowness of 
‘‘ their sense with them, from ascribing the defect to the reasons themselves, 
“ proce = at length to a detestation of them, and believe themselves more 
«‘ knowing and judicious than all others, because they imagine they are the 
** only persone who comprehend that there is nothing trué or certain in the 
“ nature of things.” 

Socrates demonstrates the injustice of this eens ne: He observes, that 
of two things equally uncertain, it consists with wisdom to choose that which 
is most advantageous with least hazard. “ If what I advance,” says he, “upon 
<“‘ the immortality of the soul, prove true, it is good to have believed it ; and if 
“*‘ after my death it prove false, J shall always have the advantage from it, 
“to have been less sensible here of the evils which generally attend human 
*< life.” This reasoning of Socrates, (83) which, we are to sup ean be 
only real and true in the mouth of a Christian, is very remarkable. If what 
I say 1s true, I gain a things: whilst I hazard very little ; and if false, I lose 
nothing ; on the contrary, J am still a great gainer. 

Socrates does not confine himself to the mere speculation of this great truth, 
that the soul is immortal ; he draws useful and necessary conclusions from 
it for the conduct of life ; by explaining what the hope of a happy eternity 
demands from man, that it be not frustrated: and that instead of attaining 
the rewards prepared for the good, oy do not experience the punishments 
allotted for the wicked. The philosopher here sets ferth these great truths, 


()) At Athens, as soon as sentence was pronounced upon a criminal, he was un~« 
bound, and considered as the victim of death, whom it was no longer lawful to keep 12 
ebains. (2) Plat p 90, 91 

(8) _Meonasieur Pascal has expatiated upon this reasoning 1n his seventh article, and de- 
duced from st a demonstration of infinite force. 
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which a constant tradition, though very much obscured by fiction and fuble, 
had always preserved amongst the died ees ; the last judgment of the right- 
eous and wicked ; the eternal punishments to which great criminals are 
condemned ; a place of peace and joy without end for the souls that retain 
their purity and innocence, or which during this life, have expiated their of- 
fences by repentance and satisfaction ; and an intermediate-state, in which 
they purify themselves, for a certain time from less considerable crimes, that 
have not been atoned for during this life. . 
“* (1) My friends, there is still one thing, which it is very just to believe 
** if the soul be immortal, it requires to be cultivated with attention, not only 
“* for what we call the term of life, but for that which is to follow, I mean 
“‘ eternity ; and the least neglect in this point may be attended with endless 
““ consequences. If death were the final dissolution of being, the wicked 
** would be great gainers in it, by being delivered at once from their bodies, 
“© their souls, and their vices; but as the soul is immortal, 1t has no other 
“* means of being freed from its evils, nor any safety for1t, but in becoming 
** very good very wise ; for it carmes nothing away with it, but its good 
** or bad deeds, its virtues or vices, which are commonly the consequences 
- of the education it has receiyed, and the causes of eternal happiness or 
* misery. 
- (2) When the dead are arrived at the fatal rendezvous of departed souls 
*“‘ whither their (3) dwmon conducts them, they are all judged. Those who 
“<< have passed their lives 1n a manner neither entirely criminal nor absolutely 
“‘ innocent, are sent into a place where they suffer pains proportioned to their 
“ faults, till being purged and cleansed of their guilt, and afterwards resto- 
“‘ red to liberty, they receive the reward of the goad actions they have done 
‘© in the body. Those who are judged to be incurable upon account of the 
<< greatness of their crimes, who deliberately have committed sacrileges and 
*“ murders, and other such great offences, the fatal destiny that passes judgment 
“* upon them hurls them into 'Tartarus, from whence they never depart. But 
“¢ those who are found guilty of crimes, great indeed, but worthy of pardon ; 
“< who have committed violences in the transports of rage against their father 
«* or mother, or have killed some one in a like emotion, and afterwards re- 
** pented, these suffer the same punishment, and 1n the same place with the 
ss » but, for a time only, till by their prayers and supplications they have 
“* obtained pardon from those they have injured. 
“« But for those who have through hfe with peculiar sanctity of man- 
** ners, delivered frem their base earthly abodes as from a prison, they are 
** received on high in a pure oegnon which they inhabit ; and as philosoph 
** has sufficiently purified them, they live (4) without their bodies through ail 
“ eternity, 1n a series of joys and delights it is not easy to describe, and which 
“ the shortness of my time will not permit me to explain more at large. 
“ What | have said will suffice, I conceive, to prove, that we ought to en- 
** deavour strenuously, throughout our whole lives, to acquire virtue and wis- 
“dom: for you see how great a reward and how high a hope is promised to 
“us. And though the immortality of the soul were dubious, instead of ap- 
a ing a certainty, as it does, ev wise man ought to assure himself, 
“* that it is well worth his trouble to risk his belief of 1t in this manner. And 
“* indeed, can there be a more glorious hazard? We ought to be enchanted 
Py with eat blessed hope; for which reason I have lengthened this discourse 
so much.” ° 
Cicero expresses these noble sentiments of Socrates with his usual delicacy. 
(5) Almost at the moment, he says that he held the deadly draught in his 


¥) Plat. p. 107. (2) Ibid. p 113, 114. 
) Daemon is a Greek word which signifies spirit, genius, and with us an angel. 

(4) The resurrection of the iy was unknown to the Pagans 

(5) Cum pene in manu jam mortiferam 1llud teneret pocalum, locutus ita est, ut non ad 
mortem trud:, verum tn coclum videretur ascendere. Ita enim censebat, itague disse- 
Furt duas esse vias, duplhicesque cursus ammorum e corpore excedentium. Nam, qui se 
humanis vitue contamnassent, et se totos hbidinibus dedissent, quibus cecat:, vel doe 
M€oticis vitiis atque flagitus se inquinassent, us derium quotidam iter esse, seclusum a 
sensilio deorum. gu: autem se itegros castosque servavissent, quibusque furseet mont- 
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hand, he talked in such a manner, as shewed that he looked upon death, not 
as a violence done to him, but as means bestowed upon him of ascending to 
heaven. He declared, that upon departing out of this life, two ways are 
open to us; the one leads to the place of eternal misery, such souls as have 
sullied themselves here below with shameful pleasures and criminal actions ; 
the other conducts those to the happy mansions of the s, who have re- 
ceed their purity upon earth, and have led in human es a hfd¢ almost 
ivine. 

When Socrates had done speaking, Crito desired him to give him and the 
rest of his friends his last instructions in regagd to his dren, and other 
affairs, that by executing them, they might have the consolation of doigg him 
some pleasure. ‘I shall recommend nothing to you-this day,” replied Socra- 
tes, “‘ more than I have always done, which is, to take care of yourselves. 
** You cannot do fourselves a greater service, nor do me and my family a 
“‘ greater pleasure.” Crito having asked him afterward, in what manner he 
thought fit to be buried; “ oP be please, said Socrates, if you can lay hold 
“‘ of me, and I not escape out of your hands.” At the same time looking up- 
on his friends with a smile ; “ I can never persuade Crito, that Socrates 1s he 
‘““ who converses with you, and disposes the several parts of bis discource ; 
“for he always imagines, that I am what he is going to see dead in a little 
‘‘ while. He confounds me with my carcase, and therefore asks me how I 
** would beinterred.” In finishing those words he rose up, and went to bathe 
himself in a chamber adjoining. ter he came out of the bath, his children 
were brought to him, for he had three, two very little and the other grown 
up. He spoke to them for some time, gave his orders to the woman whvw took 
care of them, and dismissed them. Being returned into the chamber he laid 
him down upon his bed. 

The servant of the eleven entered at the same instant ; and having inform- 
ed ‘him that the time for drinking the hemlock was come, which was at sun- 
set, the servant was so much affected with sorrow, that he turned his back, 
and fell a-weeping: ‘‘ See,” said Socrates, “the good heart of this man ! Since 
““ my imprisonment he has often come to see me, and to converse with me. 
**‘ He is more worthy than all his fellows. How heartily the poor man weeps 
“‘ for me!” This is a remarkable example, and might teach those in an of- 
fice of this kind how they ought to behave to all prisoners, but more especi- 
ally to persons of merit, when they are so unhappy as to fall into their hands. 
The fatal cup was brought. Socrates asked what 1t was necessary fur him to 
do. “* Nothing more,” replied the servant, “ than as Soon as you have drunk 
“ off the draught to walk about till you find your legs grow weary, and after- 
** wards lie down upon your bed” He took up the cup without any emotion 
or change in his colour or countenance, and regarding the man with a steady 
and assured look, “‘ Well” said he “‘ what say you of this drink: may one 
** make a libation out of it ?” Upon being told that there was only eno 
for one dose ; ‘‘ At least,” continued he, “‘ we may say our prayers to the 
“ gods, as it is our duty ; and implore them to make our exit from this world 
‘and our last stage happy; which is what 1 most ardently beg of them.” 
After having spoken these words he kept mlence for some time, and then 
drank off the whole draught with an amazing tranquillity, and a serenity of 
ae not to be expressed or conceived. 

ill then his friends, with great violence to themselves, had refrained from 
tears; but after he had drank the potion, they were no longer their own 
masters, and wept abundantly. <A odorus, who had been in tears during 
almost the whole conversation, began then to raise t cries, and to lament 
with such excessive grief, as pierced the hearts of all who were present. Sa- 
crates alone remained unmoved, and even reproved his friends, though with 
his usual mildness and good nature. ‘* What are you doing?” said he to 
them ; “‘ 1 am surprised at you. Ah! what is become of your virtue ! Was 


ma cum corporibus contagio, seseque ab his semper sevocassent, essentque in co 


ribus 
humanis, vitam imstat: deorum, his ad allos, a qaibus essent profecti, reditum facilem 
patcre,—-Cic. Tusc. Quast. 1.1 n 71, 72. 
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*¢ it not for this I sent away the women, that they might-got fall into these 
“© weaknesses? For ] have always heard say that we ought to die peaceably 
“* and blessing the s- Be at ease, I beg you, and shew more constancy 
*‘ and resolution.” These words filled them with confusion, and obliged them 
to restrain their tears. . 

In the mean time he kept walking to and fro ; and when he found his legs 
grow weary, he lay down upon his bed, as he had been directed. 

The poison then operated more and more, When Socrates found it begin 
to gain upon the heart, uncavering his face, which had been covered, with- 
out doubt to prevent any thj disturbing him in his Jast moments 
** Crito,” said he, which were his last words, “ we owe a cock to Aésculapius; 
** discharge that vow for me, and pray do not forget it ;” soon after which 
he breathed his last. Crito went to his body, and closed his mouth and eyes. 
Such was the end of Socrates, in the first year of the 95th O} iad, and the 
seventieth of his age. Cicero (1) says he could never read the: egcription of 
his death in Plato without tears. 

Plato and the rest of Socrates’ disciples, apprehending the rage of his ac- 
cusers was not nageruns ght evans victim, retired to Megara, to the house of Eu- 
chi, where they staid till the storm blew over. Euripides, however to re- 

yroach the Athenians with the horible crime they had committed, in con- 
emning the best of men to die upon such slight grounds, composed his tra- 

y called Palamedes, in which under the name of that hero, who was also 
estroyed by a foul calumny, he deplored the misfortune of his friend. When 


the actor came to repeat this verse, 
** You doom the justest of the Greeks to perish ; ”” 


the whole theatre, remembering Socrates in so distinct an image of him, mel- 
ted into tears ; and 2 decree passed, to fsa speaking any more of him 
in public. Some believe Euripides was dead before Socrates, .and reject this 
circumstance. 

Be this as it may, the people of Athens did not open their eyes till some 
time after the death of Socrates. Their hatred being satisfied, their prejudices 
expired, and time having given them an pode tor reflection, the noto- 
rious injustice of the sentence appeared in ailits horrors. Nothing was heard 
throughout the city but discourses in favour of Socrates. The academy, the 
Lyczum, private houses, public walks, and market places, seemed still to re- 

o the sound of his loved voice.—Here, said they, he informed our youth, 
and taught our children to love their country, and to honour their parents. 
In this place he gave us his admirable lessons, and sometimes made us sea~ 
sonable reproaches, to e e us more warmly in the pursuit of virtue. Alas! 
how have we rewarded him for such important services >—Athens was in u- 
niversal mou and consternation. The Schools were shut up, and all ex- 
ercises qanpeiided: The accusers w called to account for the innocent 
blood they had caused to be shed. elitus was condemned to die, and the 
rest banished. Plutarch observes, that all those who had any share in this 
black calumny, were in such abomination amongst the citizens, that no one 
would give them fire, answer them any question, nor go into the same bath 
with them ; and had the place cleansed where they had bathed, lest they 
should be polluted by touching it ; which drove them into such despair that 
many of them killed themselves. 

( The Athenians, not contented with having punished. his accusers, 
caused a statue of brass to be erected to him, of the workmanship of the ce- 
lebrated Lysippus, and placed it in one of the most conspicuous parte of the 
rie Their respect gratitude rose even to a religious veneration ; they 

i a chapel to him, as toa hero and a demi-god, which they called 
Xwaperior, that is to say, ““ The Chapel of Socrates.” 


3 d dicass de Soerate, cu osti senate Sar soleo Platonem legens ?—De N 
wit. ib. 13D. SB, ie a @) Dog. p. 116. at 
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REFLECTIONS ON SOCRATES AND THE SENTENCE PASSED UPON HIM 
BY THE ATHENIANS. 


We must be very much surprised, when on the one side we consider the ex- 
treme delicacy of the people of Athens, as to what regards the worship of the 
gods, which ran so high as to occasion their condemning the most eminent 
persons upon the simple suspicion of their failing in a for them , and 
on the other, when we see the exceeding toleration, to it no worse, with 
which the same people heard comedies phd day, in which all the gods were 
turned into ridicule, in a manner capable of i the hnghest contempt 
for them. All Aristophanes’ pieces abound with pleasantries or rather buffoo- 
neries of this kind ; and if it be true that this poet did not know what it was 
to spare the greatest men of the republic, it may be said also as justly, he was 
still less favourable to the gods. 

Such were the daily entertainments in the theatre, which the people of 
Athens not only heard without pain, but with such joy, pleasure, and applause, 
that they rewarded the poet with public honours, who diverted them so 
agreeably. What was there in Socrates that came near this excessive h- 
cense? Never did any person in the Pagan world speak of the Divinity, or 
of the adoration due to him, 1n so pure, so noble, and so respectful a manner. 
He did not declare against the g publicly received and honoured by a re- 
ligion more ancient than the city ; he only avoided imputing to them the 
crimes and infamous actions, which the popular credulity ascribed to them, 
and which were only calculated to depreciate and decry them in the minds 
of the people. He did not blame the sacrifices, festivals, nor the other ce- 
remonies of religion ; he only taught, that all such pomp and outward shew 
could not be agreeable to the gods, without uprightness of intention and 
purity of heart. 

This wise,this enlightened, this religious man, however, with all his ve- 
neration and noble sentiments in regard to the Divinity, 1s condemned as an 
impious person, by the suffrages of almost a whole people without his accu- 
sers being able to instance a 2 avowed fact, or to produce any proof with 
the least appearance of probability. 

From whence could so evident, eo universal, and so determinate a contra- 
diction arise among the Athenians? <A people abounding in other respects 
with wit, taste, and knowledge, must without doubt have had their reasons, 
at least 1n appearance, for a conduct so different, and sentiments so opposite 
to their general character, May we not say, that the Athema&s considered 
their s in a double hght ? hey confined their real religion to the pub- 
lic, solemn, and hereditar bhi as they had received it from their an- 
cestors, as it was established by the laws of the state, had been practised 
from immemorial time, and especially confirmed by the oracles, augurs, of- 
ferings, and sacrifices. It 1s by this standard they regulated their piety ; 
a which they could not suffer the least attempt whatsoever: 1t was of 
this worship alone they were jealous ; it was for these ancient ceremonies 
they were such ardent zealots ; and they beheved, though without founda- 
tion, that Socrates was an enemy tothem. But there was another kind of 
religion, founded upon fable, poetical fictions, popular opinions, and foreign 
customs ; for this they were little concerned, and abandoned it entirely to 
the poets, to the representations of the theatre, and common conversation. 

(1)What grossness did they not attribute to Juno and Venus! No citizen 
would have been satisfied that his wife or daughter should have resembled 
these goddesses. ‘Timotheus, the famous musician, having represented Dia- 
na upon the stage of Athens, transported with folly, fury, and rage, one of 
the spectators conceived he could not make a greater imprecation against 
him, than to wish his daughter mht become the likeness of that divinity. 
It is better, Bays Plutarch, to believe there are no , than to imagine 
them of this kind ; open and declared impiety being Jess profane, if we may 
be allowed to say so, than such gross and absurd superstition. 
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However it be, the sentence, of which we have related the circumstances, 
will, through all ages, cover Athens with such infamy and reproach, as all 
the splendour of its glorious actions, for which it 1s otherwise so justly re- 
nowned, can never obliterate , and shew at the same time, what is to be 
expected from a people, gentle, humane, and beneficent at bottom, for such 
the Athenians really were, but warm, proud, haughty, inconstant, wavering 
with every wind and every impression. It is therefore with reason that their 
assemblies have been compared to a tempestuous sea; as that element, like 
the people, though calm and peaceable of itself, is subject to be frequently 
agitated by a violence not its own. 

As to Socrates, it must be allowed that the Pagan world never produced 
any thing so great and perfect. When we observe to what height he carries 
the sublimity of his sentiments, not only in respect to moral virtue, tempe- 
rance, sobriety, eevee in adversity, the love of poverty, and the forgive- 
ness of wrongs ; but, what is far more considerable, in regard to the Divi- 
ty, his unity, omnipotence, creation of the world, and providence in the 
government of it ; the 1mmortality of the soul, 1ts ultimate end and eternal 
destiny ; the rewards of the good, and the punishment of the wicked ; when 
we consider this train of sublime knowledge, we ask our reason whether it 
is a Pagan who thinks and speaks in this manner, and can scarce persuade 
ourselves, that from so dark and obscure a cloud as Paganism, should shine 
forth such hving and glorious rays of light. . 

It is true, his reputation was not without alloy ; and it has been affirmed, 
that the debit of his manners did not answer those of his sentaments. This 
question has been discussed amongst the learned ; (1) but my plan will not 
admit me to treat it in its extent. The reader may see Abbé Fraguier’s dis- 
sertation in defence of Socrates, against the reproach made him on account 
of his conduct. The negative argument he makes use of, in his justification, 
seems a very strong one. He observes, that neither Aristophanes, 1n his 
comedy of the Clouds, which 1s directed against Socrates, nor his vile accu- 
sers, in his trial, have advanced one word that tends to impeach the purity 
of his manners: and it 1s not probable, that such violent enemies as those 
would have neglected one of the most lhkely methods to discredit him in the 
opinion of his judges, if there had been any foundation for the use of 1t. 

I confess, however, that certain principles of Plato his disciple, held by 
him in common with his master, upon the nudity of the combatants 1n the 
public games, from which at the same time he did not exclude the fair sex, 
and the behaviour of Socrates himself, who wrestled naked man to man with 
Alcibiades, eee us no great idea of that philosopher's delicacy in point of 
modesty and bashfulness. (2)What shall we say of his visit to Theodota, a 
woman of Athens, of indifferent reputation, only to assure himself with his 
own eyes of her extraordinary beauty, which was much talked of, and of the 
precepts he gave her for the attraction of admirers, and the retaining them 
in her snares? Do such lessons consist with the precepts of a philosopher ? 
1 pass over many other things in silence. 

I am the less surprised after this, that several of the fathers have censured 
him in to the purity of manners, and that they have thought fit to 
apply to him, as well as to his disciple Plato, what St. Paul (3) says of the 

bilosophers 3; that God by a just judgment had abandoned them to a repro- 
bate mind, and to the most shameful lusts, for their punishment ; in that 
haying clearly known there was but one true God, they had not honoured 
him as they ought, by publicly avowing their belief, and were not ashamed 
to associate with him an innumerable multitude of divinities, ridiculous and 
infamous even in their own opinion. 

And in this, properly sp ing, consists the crime of Socrates, who was 
not poly in the eyes of the Athenians, but gave occasion for his rapid justly 
condemned by the eternal Truth. It had illuminated his soul with the most 
pure and sublime es te of which the Pagan world was capable ; for we are 
not ignorant, that all knowledge of God, even natural, cannot come but from 
himself alone He held admirable principles with relation to the Divinity 
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He agreeably rallied the fables, upon which the ridiculous mysteries uf his 
age were founded. He often spoke, and in the most exalted terms, of tie 
existence of one holy God, eternal, invisible, Creator of the universe, Su- 
preme Director and Arbiter of all events, eyenger of crimes, and rewarder 
of virtues; but (1) he did not dare to bear public testimony to these great 
truths. He perfectly discerned the false and the mdiculous of the Pogsa 
system ; and nevertheless, as Seneca says of the wise man, and as he acted 
himself, he observed exactly all the customs and ceremonies, not as agreeable 
to the gods, but as enjoined by the laws. He (2) acknowledged at bottom 
one only Divinity, though he worshipped with the people that multitude of 
infamous idols, which ancient superstition had heaped up during a long suc- 
cession of ages. He held peculiar opinions in the schools, but followed the 
multitude in the temples, As a philosopher, he despised and detested the 
idols in secret ; as a citizen of Athens and a senator, he paid them 1n public 
the same adoration with others. by so much the more to be condemned, says 
St. Augustin, as that worship, which was only external and dissembled, seem- 
ed to the people to be the effect of sincerity and conviction. 

And 1t cannot he said that Socrates altered his conduct at the end of his 
life, or that he then expressed a greater zeal for truth. In his defence be- 
fore the people, he declared, that he had always received and honoured the 
same gods as the Athenians ; and the last order he gave before he expired, 
was to sacrifice in his name a cock to sculapuus. ehold, then, this prince 
of the philosophers, declared by the Delphic oracle the wisest of mankind, 
who, notwithstanding his internal conviction of one only Divinity, dies in 
the bosom of idolatry, and with the profession of adoring all the gods of the 
Pagan theology. Socrates 1s the more inexcusable in this, that declaring 
himself a man expressly appointed by Heaven to bear witness to the truth, 
he fails in the most essential duty of the glorious commission he arrogates 
to himself. For if there be any truth in rehgion that we ought more parti- 
cularly to avow, it is that which regards the unity of the Godhead, and the 
vanity of idol-worship. In this his courage would have shone forth ; nor 
would 1t have been any great difficulty to Socrates, determined besides as he 
wasto die. But, says St. Augustin,(3) these philosophers were not designed 
by God to enlighten the world, nor to bring men over from the impious wor- 
S ss false deities to the holy religion of the true God. 

e cannot deny Socrates to have been the hero of the Pagan world in 
regard to moral virtues. But to judge rightly of him, let us draw a paral- 
lel between this supposed hero and the martyrs of Christianity, who often 
were young children and tender virgins, and yet were not afraid to shed the 
last drop of their blood, to defend and confirm the same truths which So- 
crates knew, without daring to assert them in public, I mean, the unity of 
God and the vanity of idols. Let us also compare the so-much boasted death 
of this prince of shilosophers: with that of our holy bishops, who have dune 
the Christian religion so much honour, by their sublimity of genius, the ex- 
tent of their knowledge, and the beauty and excellence of their writings , a 
St. Cyprian, a St. Augustin, and so many others, who were all seen to die in 
the bosom of humility, fully convinced of their unworthiness and nothing- 
ness, penetrated with a lively fear of the judgements of Gud, and expecting 
their salvation from his sole goodness and condescending mercy. hiloso- 
phy inspires no such sentiments ; they could proceed only from the grace of 
ue Mediator, which, we are taught to believe, Socrates did not deserve ty 

now. 

(1) Que omnia (ait Seneca) sapiens servabit tanquam legibus jussa, non tanquam 
dius grata—Omnem istam ignobilen: deorum turbam, quam longo zvo louga superstitio 
congessit, sic, inquil, adorabimus, ut meminerimus cultum ejus ma)is ad Morem, quain 
ad rem, pertinere —Sed iste, quem philosophia quas: Jiberum fecerat, tamen, quia illus- 
tris senator erat, colebat, quod qeprehendchat: agebat quod arguebat, quod culpabat 
adorabat—eo damnabilius, quo illa, que mendaciter Sqebat stc agerat, ut eum populus 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE GREEKS 


Tue most essential part of history, and which it concerns the reader most 
to know, is that which explains the character and manners, as well of the 
people in general as of the great persons in particular, of which it treats ; 
and this may be said to be in some sort the soul of history, while the facts 
are only the body. I have endeavoured, as occasion offered, to paint m their 
true colours the most ilustrious ues of Greece , it remains for me to 
shew the genius and character of the people themselves. I shall confine my- 
self to those of Lacedemon and Athens, who always held the first rank a- 
mongst the Greeks, and shall reduce what I have to say upon this subject to 
three heads ; their political government, war, and religion. 

Sigonius, Meursius, Potter, and several others, who have written upon the 
Grecian antiquities, supply me with great lights, and are of much use to me 
in the matters it remains for me to treat. 


CHAP. I 
OF POLITICAL GOVERNMENT. 


Tues are three principal forms of government ; Monarchy, in which a sin- 
le person reigns ; Aristocracy, in which the eldest and wisest govern ; and 
emocracy, in which the supreme authority is lodged in the hands of the 

ple. e most celebrated writers of antiquity, as Plato, Aristotle, Po- 
ybius, and Plutarch, give the preference to the first kind, as including the 
most advantages with the fewest inconveniences. But all agree, and it can- 
not be too often inculcated, that the end of all government, and the duty of 
every one in authority, under it, whatever be its form, is to use his utmust 
endeavours to render those under his command happy and just, by obtain: 
for them, on the one side, safety and tranquillity, with the advantages an 
eonveniences of life, and, on the other, all the means and helps that may 
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contribute to making them virtuous. As the pilot’s end, says Cicero, (1)is 
to steer his vessel happily into its port, the physican’s to preserve or restore 
health, the general's of an army to obtain victory ; so a prince, and every 
one whe governs others, ought to make the utility of the governed his onl 
motive, and to remember, that the supreme rule of all just government is 
the good of the public: “ eine populi suprema lex esto.” He adds, that 
the greatest and most noble function in the werld, is to be the author of the 
happiness of mankind. 

to, in a hundred places, esteems as nothing the most shining qualities 
and actions of those who govern, if they do not tend to promote the two 
great ends I have mentioned, the virtue and happiness of the people ; and 
he refutes at large, in the first (3)book of his Republic, one Thrasymachus, 
who advanced, that subjects were born for the prince, and not the prince for 
his subjects: and that whatever promoted the interest of the prince and 
commonwealth, ought to be deemed just and lawful. 

In the distinctions which have been made upon the several forms of go- 
vernment, 1t has been agreed, that would be the most perfect, which would 
unite 1n itself, by a happy mixture of institutions, all the advantages, and 
exclude all the inconveniences of the rest ; and almost all the ancients have 


believed, that the Lacedzemonian government came nearest to this idea of 
perfection. 


ARTICLE I. 


OF THE GOVERNMENT OF SPARTA. 


From the time that the Heraclidsx had re-entered Peloponnesus, Sparta was 
governed by two kings, who were always of the same two families, descend- 
ed from Hercules by two different branches ; as I have observed elsewhere. 
Whether from pride, as the abuse of despotic power, on the side of the 
kings, or the desire of independence, and an immodefate love of liberty, on 
that of the people, Sparta, in its beginnings, was always involved in commo- 
tions and revolts ; which would infallibly have occasioned 1ts ruin, as had hap- 
pened at Argos and Messene, two neighbouring cities equally powerful with 
itself, if the wise foresight of Lycurgus had not prevented fatal consequences 
by the reformation he made in the state. I have related it at large (4) 1n 


the life of that legislator, and shall only touch here upon what regards the 
government. 


“he 


SECTION I. 


IDEA OF THE SPARTAN GOVERNMENT. 


Lycurcus restored order and peace in Sparta by the establishment of the 
senate. It consisted of twenty-eight senators, and the two kings presided 
init. This august council formed out of the wisest and most experienced 
men 1n the nation, served as a counterpoise to the two other authorities, 
that of the kings and that of the people; and whenever the one was for 
overbearing the other, the senate interposed, by sous the weakest, and 
thereby held the balance between both. At length, to prevent this body it- 
self from abusing its power, which was very great, a kind of curb was an- 
nexed to it, by the nomination of five Ephori, who were elected out of the 
people, whose office lasted only one year, and who had authority, not only 
over the senators, but the kings themselves. 


‘The power of the kings was extremely hmited, especially in the city, and 


(i) Tenesne igitur, moderatorem illum reip, quo referre velimus omnia ?—Ut guber- 
natori cursus secundus, medico salus, Imperator: victoria, sic huic moderatori reip. 
beata civium vita proposita est, ut opibus firma, copus jJocuples, gloria ampla, virtute 
honesta sit Hujus enim operis maxim: inter homines atque optim: illum esse per= 
fectorem volo —Ad Attic.] vi. epist_ 10 2) Cic de Leg Lin nb. &. 
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in time of peace. In war they had the command of the fleets and armies, 
and at that time greater authority. However,(1) they had even then a kind 
of inspectors and commissioners assigned them, who served as a necessary 
council, and were generally chosen for that office, from among those eitie 
zens who were out of favour with them, 1n order that there should be no con- 
nivance on their side, and the republic be the better served. There was 
almost continually some secret misunderstanding between the two kings ; 
whether it proceeded from a natural jealousy between the two branches, or 
was the effect of the Spartan policy, to which their too great union might 
have given umbrage. 

The Ephori had a greater authority at Sparta than the tribunes of the 
Roman people. They presided in the election of the magistrates, and could 
call them to an account for their administration. Their power extended even 
to the persons of their kings, and of the princes of the blood-royal, whom 
they had a right to imprisan, which right they actually used in regard to 
Pausamas. When they sat upon their seats in the tribunal, they did not 
rise up when the kings entered, which was a mark of respect paid them by 
all the other magistrates, and seems to imply a kind of superiority in the 
Ephor: from their representing the people ; and it is observed of (2) Agesi- 
laus, that when he was seated upon his throne to dispense justice, and the 
Ephori came in, he never failed to rise up to do them honour It 18 very 
probable, that before him it was not usual for the kings to behave in that 
manner, Plutarch relating this behaviour of Agesilaus as peculiar to him 

All public business was za lair and examined 1n the senate, and resolu- 
tions passed accordingly in the same place. But the decrees of the senate 
were not of force, unless ratified by the people. 

There must have been exceeding wisdom in the laws established by Ly- 
curgus for the government of Sparta, because, as long as they were exactly 
observed, no commotions or seditions of the people were ever known in the 
city, no change in the form of government was ever proposed, no private 
person usurped authority by violence, or made himself tyrant, the people 
never thought of depriving the two families in which 1t had always been, of 
the sovereignty, nor did any of the kings ever attempt to assume nwre power 
than the laws admitted. his refiection,(3) which both Xenophon and Po- 
lybius make, shews the idea they had of the wisdum of Lycurgus, with re- 
gard to his policy, and the opinion we ought to have of it. In effect, no 
other city of Greece had this advantage, and all of them experienced many 
changes and vicissitudes, fur want of the like laws to perpetuate their form 
of government. 

The reason of this constancy and stability of the Lacedzmonians in their 
government and conduct 1s, that in ena the laws governed absolutely, and 
with sovereign authority ; whereas the greatest part of the other Grecian 
cities, abandoned to the caprice of private men, to oe power, to an ar- 
bitrary and irregular sway, experienced the truth of Plato's saying,(4) That 
the city 1s miserable, where the magistrates command the laws, and not the 
laws the magistrates. 

The example of Argos and Messene, which I have already related, would 
alone suffice to shew how just and true that reflection 1s. (5)After their 
return from the Trojan war, the Greeks, distinguished by the name of Do- 
rians, established themselves in three cities of Peloponnesus, Lacedwmon, 
Argos, and Messene, and swore mutual alliance and protection to each other. 
These three cities, governed alike by monarchical power, had the same advan- 

ages; except in the fertility of the lands where they were situated, in which 
the two latter had greatly the pre-eminence. Argos and Messene, however, 
did not long preserve their superiority. ‘The haughtineas of the kings, and 
the disobedience of the ple, occasioned their fall from the flourishing con- 
dition in which they had been at first ; and their example proved says Plu- 
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tarch after Plato, that it was the peculiar favour of the gods, which gave the 
Spartans such a man as Lycurgus, capable of prescribing so wise and reason- 
able a plan of government 

To support it without change, particular care was taken to educate the 
youth according to the laws and manners of the country, in order that they 
even become a second nature in them, by being eagerly ingrafted into ther 
and confirmed by long habitude. The severe and sober manner 1n which 
they were brought up, inspired them during the rest of their lives with a 
natural taste for frugality and temperance, that distinguished them from all 
other people, and wonderfully enabled them to support the fatigues of war. 
(1)Plato observes, that this salutary custom had banished frum Sparta, and 
all the territory 1n its dependence, drunkenness, debauchery, and all their 
consequent disorders ; insomuch that it was a crime punishable by law to 
drink wine to excess even in the Bacchanalia, Which every where else were 
days of licence, whereupon whole cities gave themselves up to the greatest 
excesses. 

They also accustomed the children from their earliest infancy to an entire 
submission to the laws, magistrates, and all in authority ; and their educa-~ 
tion,(2) properly speaking was no more than an apprenticeship of obedience 
It was for this reason Agesilaus advised Xenophon to send his children to 
Sparta, as to an excellent school,(3) where they might learn the greatest and 
most noble of all sciences, “ to obey and to command,” for the one naturally 
leads on to the other. It was not only the mean, the poor, and the ordinary 
citizens, who were subjected in this manner to the laws ; but the mch, the 
powerful, the magistrates, and even the kings: and they did not distinguish 
themselves from the others in any thing but by a more exact obedience : 
convinced that such behaviour was the surest means to their being obeyed 
and respected themselves by their inferiors. 

(4)Hence came the so-much celebrated answers of Demaratus. Xerxes 
could not comprehend how the Lacedemonians, who had no master to control 
them, should be capable of confronting dangers and death. ‘‘ They are free and 
** independent of all men,” replied Demaratus ; “‘ but the law 1s above them, 
‘¢ and commands them; and that law ordains that they must conquer or die.” 
(5)Upon another occasion, when somebody expressed surprise, that being 
king, he should suffer himself to be banished: “ It 1s,” says he, “‘ because at 
<« Sparta the laws are stronger than the kings.” 

(6)This appears evidently in the ready obedience of Agesilaus to the or- 
ders of the Ephuri, when recalled by them to the support of his country , a 
delicate occamon for a king and a conqueror, but to him it seemed more(7) 
glorious to obey his country and the laws, than to command numerous armies 
or even to conquer Asia. 


SECTION II. 
LOVE OF POVERTY INSTITUTED AT SPARTA. 


To this entire submission to the laws of the state, Lycurgus added another 
principle of government no less admirable, which was to remove from Sparta 
all luxury, profusion, and magmficence ; to decry riches absolutely, to make 
poverty honourable, and at the same time necessary, by substituting a spe- 
cies of iron money to gold and silver coin, which till then had been current. 
I have explained elsewhere the measures that were used to make so difficult 
an undertaking succeed, and shall confine myself here to examining what 
ju ent should be passed on it, as it affects a government. 

e poverty to which Lycurgus reduced Sparta, and which seemed to pro- 
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hnbit all conquest, and to deprive it of all means to righ baker its force and 
grandeur, was well apapted to render it powerful and flourishing. Such a 
constitution of government, which till then had no example, nor has since 
been imitated by any state, argues a great fund of pruuence and policy in 
a legislator ; and the modification conceived afterwards under Lysander ; of 
continuing individuals 1n their poverty, and restoring to the public the use of 
gold and silver coin, was jt not a wise amendment of what was too strained 
and excessive in that law of Lycurgus of which we arb speaking ? 

It seems, if we consult only the common views of human prudence, that 
it is just to reason in this manner; but the event, which is an infalhble evi- 
dence and arbiter in this place, obliges me to be of a quite different opinion. 
Whilst Sparta remained poor, and persisted in the contempt of gold and 
silver, which continued for several ages, she was powerful and glorious , and 
the commencement of her decline may be dated from the time when she be- 
gan to break through the severe prohibition of Lycurgus against the use of 
gold and silver money. 

The education which he instituted for the young Lacedzemonians, the 
hard and sober life which he recommended with so much care, the painful 
and violent exercises of the body prescribed by him, the abstraction from all 
other appheations and employment ; in a word, all his laws and institutions 
shew, that his view was to form a people of soldiers, solely devoted to arms 
and military functions. I do not pretend to justify absolutely this scheme, 
which had its great inconveniences ; and ] have expressed my thoughts of 1t 
elsewhere But admitting it to be good, we must confess great wisdom was 
shewn by that legislator in the means he took for 1ts execution. 

The almost inevitable danger of a people solely trained up for war, who 
have always their arms 1n their hands, and what 1s most to be feared, 1s 1n- 
justice, violence, ambition, the desire of increasing their power, of taking 
advantage of their neighbours weakness, of oppressing them by force, of in- 
vading their lands under false pretexts, which the lust of dominion never 
fails to suggest, and of extending their bounds as far as possible , all vices 
and extremes which are horrid 1n private persons, and the ordinary com- 
merce of life, but which men have thought fit to applaud as grandeur and 
glory in the persons of princes and conquerors. 

The great care of Lycurgus was to defend his people against this danger- 
ous temptation. Without mentioning the other means he made use of he 
employed two, which could not fal of producing their effect. The(1) first 
Was to prohibit all navigation and war at sea to his citizens. The situation 
of his city, and the fear least commerce, the usual source of luxury and de- 
pravity, should corrupt the purity of the Spartan manners, might have a 
share 1n this decree. But his principal motive was to put it out of the power 
of his citizens to project conquests, which a people, shut up within the nar- 
row bounds of a peninsula, could not carry very far without being masters 
at ea. 

The second means, still more efficacious, was to forbid all use of gold or 
silver money, and to introduce a species of iron coin in its stead, which was 
of great weight and small value, and could only be current at home. How 
with such money should foreign troops be raised and paid, fleets fitted out, 
and numerous armies kept up either by land or sea? 

So that the design of Lycurgus, in rendering his city warlike, and put- 
ting arms into ther hands, was not, as(2) Polybius observes, and Plutarch 
after him, to make them illustrious conquerors, who might carry war into 
remote regions, and subject great numbers of people. His sole end was, that, 
shut up within the extent of the lands and dominion left them by their an- 
cesters, they should have no thoughts, but of maimtaining themselves in 
pose’ and defending themselves successfully against such of their neigh- 

vurs as should have the rashness to invade them ; and for this they had 


Occasion fur neither gold nor silver, finding in their own country, and stil 
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more in their sober and temperate manner of life, all that was sufficient for 
the support of their armies, when they did not quit their own or the lands 
of their neighbours. : 

Now, says Polybius, this plan once admitted, it must be allowed, that there 
is nothing more wise nor more happily conceived than the institutions of Ly- 
curgus, for the maintaining a people in the possession of their hberty, and to 
secure to them the enjoyment of peace and tranquillity. In effect, let us 
imagine a little republic, lke that of Sparta, of which all the citizens were 
inured to labour, accustomed to live on a little ; warlike, courageous, intre- 
pid; and that the fundamental principle of this small republic, 1s to do no 
wrong te any one, nor to disturb its neighbours, nor mvade their lands or 
interests, but, on the contrary, to declare in favour of the oppressed against 
the injustice and violence of oppressors ; 1s 1t not certain that such a ub- 
lic, surrounded by a great number of states of equal extent, would beBene- 
rally respected by all the neighbouring people, would become the supreme ar- 
biter of all their quarrels, and exercise an empire over them, by so much the 
more glorious and lasting, as 1t would be voluntary, and founded solely on the 
opinion those neighbours would have of 1ts virtue justice, and valour ¢ 

(1)This was the end Lycurgus proposed to himself. Convinced that the 
happiness of a city, like that of a private person, depends upon virtue, and 
upon being well within itself, he regulated Sparta so as it might always suf- 
fice to its own happiness, and act upon principles of wisdom and equity. 
From thence arose that universal esteem of the neighbouring people, and 
even of strangers, for the Lacedemonians, who asked of them neither mo- 
ney, ships, nor troops, but only that they would lend them a Spartan to 
command their armies ; and when they had obtained their request, they paid 
him entire obedience, with every kind of honour and respect. inthis man- 
ner the Sicilians obeyed Gylippus, the Chalcidians Brasidas, and all the 
Greeks of Asia, Lysander, Callicratidas, and Agesilaus , regarding the city 
of Sparta as a model for all others, 1n the arts of living and governing. 

The epocha of the declension of Sparta begins with the open violation of 
Lycurgus’ laws. I do not say that they had always been exactly ob- 
served till that time, which was far from the case; but the spirit and genius 
of those laws had almost always prevailed with the majority of the persons 
who governed. Nosooner had the ambition of reigning over all Greece in- 
7 ae them with the design of having naval armies, and foreign troops, and 
that money was necessary for the support of those forces, than Sparta, for- 
getting her ancient maxims, saw herself reduced to have recourse to the 
Barbaiians, whom till then she had detested, and basely to make her court 
to the kings of Persia, whom she had formerly vanquished with so much 
glory ; and that only to draw from them some aids of money and troops 
against their own brethren ; that 1s to say, against people born and settled 
in Greece like themselves Thus had they the imprudence and misfortune 
to recall with gold and silver into Sparta, all the vices and crimes which the 
iron money had banished ; and to prepare the way for the changes which 
ensued, and were the cause of their ruin. And this infinitely exalts the wis- 
dum of Lycurgus, 1n having foreseen at such a distance what might strike 
at the happiness of his citizens, and provided salutary remedies against 1t 1n 
the form of government he established at Sparta. Another legislator, who 
had preceded him several ages, has a right to share this glory with him. 


SECTION ITI. 
LAWS ESTABLISHED BY MINOS IN CRETE 


Att the world knows that Lycurgus had formed the plan of most of his laws 
upon the model of those observed in the island of Crete, where he passed a 
considerable time, for the better studying ofthem. It is proper I should give 
sume idea of them here, having forgot to do 1t in the place where it would 
(1) Plut p 538 
Vo. I Z 
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have been more natural, that is, when I spoke for the first time of Lycurgus 
and his institutions. 

Minos, whom fable calls the.son of Jupiter, was the author of these laws. 
(1)He lived about a hundred years before the Trojan war. He was a pow- 
erful, wise, and gentle prinoe, and still more estimable for his moral virtues 
than his military abilities. After having nen yaaa the island of Crete, and 
several others 1n its neighbourhood, he apphed himself to strengthen by wise 
laws the new state of which he had possessed himself by force of arms. 
(2)The end which he proposed in the establishment of these laws was to 
render his subjects happy by making them virtuous He bamshed idleness 
and voluptuousness from his states, and with them, luxury and vicious plea- 
sures, the fruitful sources of all vice. Well knowing, that hberty was justly 
re ed as the most precious and greatest good, and that 1t cannot subsist 
without a perfect union of the people, he endeavoured to establish a kind of 
equality amongst them ; which is the tie and basis of 1t, and very proper to 
remove all envy, jealousy, hatred, and dissension. He did not undertake to 
make any new division of lands, nor to prohibit the use of gold and silver. 
He appled himself to the uniting of his subjects by other ties, which seemed 
to him neither less firm nor less reasonable. 

He decreed, that the children should be all brought up and educated to- 
gether by troops and bands, :n order that they might learn early the same 
principles and maxims. Their life was hard and sober. They were accustomed 
to be satisfied with lttle, to suffer heat and cold, to w over steep and 
rugged places, to skirmish with each other in small parties, to suffer cou- 
fareoualy the blows they received, and to exercise themselves 1n a kind of 
dance, in which they carried arms in their hands, and which was afterwards 
called the Pyrrhic; in order, says Strabo, that even in their diversions, 
every thing might breathe, and form them for war. They were also made 
to learn certain airs of music, but of a manly martial kind.(3) 

They were not taught either to mde, or to wear heavy armour; but in 
return, they were made to excel in drawing the bow, which was the:r most 
usual exercise. Crete 1s not a flat even country, nor fit for breeding of 
horses, as is that of the Thessalians, who ape fer the best cavalry in 
Greéce ; but a rough, broken country, full of shelves and high lands, where 
heavy-armed troops could not exercise themselves in the horse-race. But 
as to archery and hght-armed soldiers, fit to execute the devices and strata- 
gems of war, the Cretans pretended to hold the foremost rank. 

Minos thought proper to establish in Crete a community of tables and meals. 
Besides several other great advantages which he found 1n this institution, 
as to the introducing a kind of equality in his domimons, the rich and poor 
having the same diet, the accustoming his subjects to a frugal and sober life, 
the cementing friendship and unity between them by the usual gaiety and 
famiharity of the table, he had also in view the custom of war, 1n which the 
soldiers are obliged to eat together. (4)]t was the public that supplied the 
expenses of these tables. Out of the revenues of the state, a part was ap- 
plied to the use of relhgion, and the salaries of the magistrates, and the rest 
allotted for the public meals: so that the women, children, and men of all 
ages, were fed at the cost, and in the name of the republic In this Amstotle 
gives the preference to the meals of Crete before those of Sparta, wherein 
private persons were obliged to furnish their proportion, and withvut it were 
not admitted into the assemblies ; which was to exclude the poor. 

(5)After eating, the old men discoursed upon the affairs of the state. The 
conversation turned generally upon the history of the country, upon the ac- 
tions and virtues of the great men of it, who had distinguished themselves 
either by their valeur in war, of their wisdom in peace ; and the youth, who 
were present at these entertainments, were exhorted to propose those great 
persons to themselves as their models, for the forming of their manners, and 


the regulation of their conduct. 


(1) A Mi 27290 Ant J C. 1984 (2) Strab 1 x. p 480 (3) Plat. de Leg. Ls. 9. Gam 
et) Arist de Rep 1. a1. c. 30 (5) Athen.1 1v vp 143. 
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(1)Manos, as well as Lycurgus, is reproached with having no other view 
in his laws than war ; which is a very great fault in a legislator. It is true, 
this appears to have been his principal attention, because he was convinced 
that the repose, liberty, and riches of his subjects, were under the protection, 
and 1n a manner under the — of arms and miltary knowledge , the con- 
qeree being deprived of those advantages by the victor. But he or- 

ained, that war should be only made for the sake of peace; and his laws 
are far from being confined to that sole object. 

Amongst the Cretans, the cultivation of the mind was not entirely ne- 
glected ; and care was taken to give:the youth some tincture of learning. 
The works of emer) of much later date than the laws of Minos, were 
not unknown amongst them, though they set small value upon, and made 
httle use of foreign poets.(3) They were very curious in such knowledge as 
is proper to form the manners ; and, what is no small praise, they piqued 
themselves upon thinking much and speaking little. (4)The poet Epime- 
nides, who made a voyage to Athens in the time of Solon, and was in great 
estimation there, was of Crete, and by some placed in the number of the 
seven sages. 

One of Minos’ institutions, which Plato(5) admires the most, was to in- 
spire early into the youth a high respect for the maxims, customs, and laws 
of the state, and not to suffer them to dispute or call in question the wisdom 
of their institutions, but to consider them not as prescribed and imposed by 
men, but as actual emanations of the Divinity. ccordingly he had indus- 
triously apprised the people, that Jupiter himself had dictated them to him. 
He paid the same attention in regard to the magistrates and aged persuns, 
whom he proposed to honour in a peculiar manner ; and that nothing might 
prevent the respect due to them, he ordained, that if any defects were ob- 
served in them, they should never be mentioned in the presence of the 
youth: a wise precaution, and which would be very becoming in the ordi- 
nary practice of life! 

he government of Crete was at first monarchical, of which Minos has 
left a perfect model to all ages. According to him, as a most great and ex-~ 
cellent man (6)observes, the king 1s supreme over the people, but the laws 
are supreme over him. He has an absolute power to do goud, and his hands 
are tied up from doing evil. The laws intrust the people in his hands as the 
most sacred of deposits, upon condition that he shall be their common father. 
The same laws require, that a single man by his wisdom and moderation 
shall constitute the felicity of an infinite number of subjects ; and not that 
the subjects, by their misery and abject slavery, shall be subservient to the 
pride and low passions of a single man. According to him, the king ought 
to be abroad the defender of his country at the head of armies, and at home 
the judge of his people, to render them good, wise, and happy. It 1s nqt for 
himeelf that the gods have made him king, and he 1s only so for the service 
of his people. “He owes them his whole time, care, and affection ; and 1s 
worthy of the throne, only as far as he forgets himself, and devotes himself 
to the public good. Such 1s the idea (7)Minos had of the sovereignty ; of 
which he was a living image 1n his own person, and which Hesiod has per- 
fectly expressed in two words, by calling that prince, “ the most royal of 
““ mortal kings,” Sad@évtatov Ovytwv Bacihjer 3 that 1s to say, that he possessed 
in a supreme degree all royal virtues, and was a king 1m all things. 

(8) It appears, that the authority of king was of no long duration; and 
that it gave place to a republican government, as Minos had intended. The 
senate composed of thirty senators, formed the public council. In that as- 
sembly the public affairs were examined, and résolutions taken ; but they 
were of no force, till the people had given them their approbation, and con- 
firmed them by their suffrages. The magistrates, to the number of ten, es- 
tablished for maintaiming good order in the state, and therefore called 


(i) Plat de Leg |! 11 p 626 (2) Idem, 1 1 p 680 (3) Idem, 11 p 641 
(4) Plut in Solon p 84 (5) De Leg 11. p 634 (6) Monsieur de Fenelon, 
Arcbbisbop oft Cambray. (7) Pilat.in Min p 820. (8) Arist. de Rep. 1. a. c. 10. 
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Soe h) eee the two other bodies of the state in check, and preserved the 
balance between them. In time of war the same persons commanded the 
army. They were chosen by lot, but only out of certain families. Their 
office was for life ; and they were not accountable to any for their adminis- 
tration. Out of this company the senators were elected. 

The Cretans made the slaves and mercenaries cultivate their lands, who 
were obliged to pay them a certain annual sum. ‘They were called Peneci, 
apparently frem their being people in the neighbourhood, whom Minos had 
subjected. As they inhabited an island, and cone nett a country sepa- 
rate from all others, the Cretans had‘ not so much to fear from these va-sals, 
as the Lacedzmonians from the Helots, who often joined the neighbouring 
people against them. (2)A custom anciently established in Crete, from 
whence it was adopted by the Romans, gives us reason to believe, that the 
vassals who manured the lands, were treated with great goodness and fa- 
vour. In the feasts of Mercury, the masters waited on their slaves at table, 
and dad them the same offices as they recerved from them the rest of the 
year; precious remains and traces of the primitive world, 1n which all men 
were equal, that seemed to inform the masters, that their servants were of 
the same condition with themselves, and that to treat them with cruelty or 
pride, was to renounce humanity. 

(3)As a prince cannot do every thing alone, and is obliged to associate co- 
operators with himself, for whose conduct he 1s accountable, Minos charged 
his brother Rhadamanthus with a share in the administration of justice in 
the capital city , which 1s the most essential and indispensible function of 
sovereignty. Ee knew his probity, disinterestedness, ability, and constancy, 
and had taken pains to form him for so important an office. Another mi- 
nister had the care of the rest of the cities, who made a circuit three times a 
year, to examine whether the laws established by the prince were duly ob- 
served ; and the inferior magistrates and officers religiously acquitted them- 
selves of their duty. 

Crete, under so wise a government, changed its aspect entirely, and seem- 
ed to have become the abode of virtue, probity, and justice ; as we may 
judge, from what fable tells us of the honour Jupiter did these three bro- 
thers, 1n making them judges of the other world; for every body knows, 
that fable is founded upon real history, though disguised under agreeable 
emblems and allegories, adapted to recommend truth by the ornaments of 
fancy. 

(4) It was, according to fabulous tradition, a law established from all 
times, that men in departing out of this hfe should be judged. im order to 
their receiving the reward or punishment due to their good or evil actions. 
In the reign of Saturn, and 1n the first years of that of Jupiter, this judg- 
ment was pronounced at the instant preceding death, which left room for 
very flagrant injustice. Princes, whe had been cruel and t ical, ap- 
pearing before their judges in all the pomp and splendour of their power, 
and producing witnesses to depose in their favour, because, as they were 
still alive, they dreaded their anger, the judges, dazzled with this vain 
shew, and deceived by such false evidence, declared these princes innocent, 
and dismissed them, with permission to enter into the happy abodes of the 
just The same may be said in regard to the rich; W@t for the poor and 

elpless, calumny and malice pursued them even to this last tribunal, and 
found means to have them doomed for ever as criminals, 

Fable adds, that upon reiterated complaints and warm remonstrances made 
to Jupiter upon this account, he changed the form of these trials. The time 
for them was fixed to be the very moment after death. Radamanthus and 
JEacus, both sons of Jove, were appointed judges ; the first for the Asiatics, 
the other for the Europeans ; and Minos over them, to decide supremely in 
cases of doubt and obscurity. Their tribunal 1s situated in a placa ed 
“ The Field of Truth,” because neither falsehood nor calumny can approach 


(4) Kospoc, Ordo (2) Athen 1 xiv 639 (3) Plat in Min p. 320. 
4) Plat in Gorg p.528.—526 In Axioch p 371 
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it. The ee prince must appear there, as soon as he has resigned his 
last breath, deprived of all his grandeur, reduced to his naked self, without 
defence or protection, silent and trembling for his own doom, after having 
made the whole world tremble for theirs. If he be found guilty of crimes, 
which are of a nature to be expiated, he is confined 1n Tartarus for a cer- 
tain time only, and with assurance of being released, as soon as he shall be 
sufficiently purified. But if his crimes are unpardonable, such as injustice, 
perjury, and the oppression of his people, he is cast into the same Tartarus, 
there to suffer eternal miseries. he just, on the contrary, of whatsoever 
condition they are, are conducted into the blessed abodes of peace and joy, 
to partake of a felicity which shall have no end. 

Vho does not see that the poets, under the cover of these fictions, inge~ 
nious indeed, but little to the honour of the gods, intended to give us the 
model of an accomplished prince, whose first care is to render justice to his 
people ; and to depict the extraordinary happimess Crete enjoyed under the 
wise government of Minos? This happiness did not expire with him. The 
laws he established subsisted 1n all chen vigour even in Plato’s time ; that 
is to say, more than nine hundred years after. (1)And they were considered 
as the effect of his long (2 conversations for many years with Jupiter, who 
had condescended to become his teacher, to enter into a (3)familiarity with 
him as with a friend, and to form him 1n the great art of reigning, with a se- 
cret complacency, as a favourite disciple, and a tenderly beloved son. It 1s in 
this manner Plato explains these words of Homer: d 4) Aco peyadou oapioras 5 
the most exalted praise, according to him, that can be given to a mortal, and 
which that poet asciibes only to Minos 

Notwithstanding so shining and solid a merit, the theatres of Athens re- 
sounded with nothing so much as imprecations against the memory of Mi- 
nos; and Socrates, 1n the dialogue of Plato I have already often cited, ob- 
serves upon, and gives the reason for them: but first he makes a reflection 
well worthy of being weighed. ‘“‘ When either the praise or dispraise of 
“‘ great men 1s 1n question, it 1s infimtely proper,” says he, ‘ to¢reat them 
** with circumspection and wisdom ; because upon that depends the idea men 
“‘ form to themselves of virtue and vice, and the distinction they ought to 
“*‘ make between the good and the bad. For,” adds he, “ God conceives a 
‘* just indignation, when a person is blamed who resembles himself; and on 
*€ the contrary another praised who 1s directly the reverse. We must not 
*‘ believe that nothing is sacred but brass and marble; (he speaks of the 
** statues that were worshipped) ~- the just man 1s the most sacred, and the 
“‘ wicked the most detestible of all beings in this world.” 

After this reflection, Socrates observes, that the source and cause of the 
Athenians’ hatred of Minos, was the unjust and cruel tribute he imposed 
upon them, in obliging them to send him, every nine years, seven young 
men, and as many maids, to be devoured by the Minotaur ; and he could not 
avoid reproaching that prince, with having drawn upon himself the abhor- 
rence of a city like Athens, abounding with learned men, and of having 
sharpened the tongues of the poets against him ; a dangerous and formida- 
ble race of men, from the poisoned shafts they never fail to let fly against 
their enemies. 

It appears from what I have repeated, that Plato imputes to Minos the 
imposition of that cruel tribute. Apollodorus, Strabo, and Plutarch, seem 
to be of the same opinion. (5)The Abbé Bamier alleges and proves that 
they are mistaken, and confound the first Minos, of whom we speak, with a 
second, his grandson, who reigned after him in Crete, and, who to avenge the 
death of his son Androgeus, killed 1n Attica, declared war against the Athe- 
nians, and imposed that tribute ; to which Theseus,put an end by killing 
the Minotaur. It would indeed be difficult to reconcile so inhuman and 
barbarous a conduct with what all antiquity relates of the goodness, lenity, 


Q) Plat. in Min 319 (2) Et Jovis arcanis admissus—Horat. 

(3) ‘This poetical Bction 1s perhaps taken fromthe holy Scriptures which say of Moses ; 
“ And the rd spake unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his frend,’’— 
Exod, xxxu. 11 (4) Odyss xix. 179 (5S) Mea. de. l’acad des Igscrip. Tem. UHI. 
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and eauity of Minos ; and with the magnificent praises 1t bestows upon the 
polity and institutions of Crete 

It is true that the Cretans degenerated very much from their ancient re- 
putation, which at length they absolutely lost by an entire change of their 
manners, becoming avaricious and self-interested, to the degree of thinking 
that no gain was base, enemies of labour and regularity of life, professed 
liars and knaves , so that to Cretise became a proverb amongst the Greeks, 
implying to lie and deceive. Every body knows that (1)St. Paul cites against 
them as truth the testimony of one of their ancient poets (:t 1s believed to 
be Epimenides), who paints them in colours much to their dishonour ; but 
this change of manners, 1n whatsoever time it might arrive, does not at all 
affect the probity of the ancient Cretans, nor the glory of Minos their king. 

(2)The most certain proof of that legislator’s wisdom, as Plato observes, 
is the solid and lasting happiness which the sole imitation of his laws effected 
at Sparta. Lycurgus had regulated the government of that city upon the 
plan and idea of that of Crete, and it subsisted in an uniform manner for 
many ages, without experiencing the vicissitudes and revolutions so com- 
mon in all the other states of Greece. 


ARTICLE Il. 
OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS. 


Tue government of Athens was neither so permanent nor so uniform as 
that of Sparta, but suffered various alterations, according to the diversity 
of times and conjunctures. Athens, after having long been governed by kings 
and afterwards by archons, assumed entire liberty, which gave place, how- 
ever, for some years to the tyrannic power of the Pisistratidz, but was soon 
after re-established, and subsisted with splendour till the defeat in Sicily, 
and the taking of the city by the Lacedemonians. These subjected them to 
the Thirty Tyrants, whose authority was not of long duration, and gave 
place again to hberty, which continued amidst various events, during a iong 
series of years, till the Roman power had subdued Greece, and reduced it to 
the state of a province 

1 shall consider in this place only the popular government, and shall ex- 
amune in particular these five or six heads: the foundation of government 
according to Solon’s establishment , the different parts of which the repu- 
blic consisted ; the council or senate of the five hundred , the assemblies of 
the people ; the different tribunals for the admunistration of justice; the 
revenues or finances of the republic. I shall be obliged to be more extensive 
upon what regards the government of Athens than I have been upon that of 
Sparta, because the latter 1s almost sufficiently known from what has been 
said of it 1n the life of Lycurgus.(3)} 


SECTION I. 
FOUNDATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS 


Sotow was not the first who established the popular government at Athens. 
(4) Theseus long before him had traced out the plan, and began the execu- 
tion of it. After having united the twelve towns into one city, he divided 
the inhabitants into three bodies ; that of the nobilty, to whom the super- 
intendence of religious affairs and all offices were confided ; the labourers or 
husbandmen ; and artisans He had proposed the establishment of a kind of 
equality between the three orders ; for if the nobles were considerable by their 
honours and dignities, the husbandmen had the advantage by their utility to 
the public, and the necessity there was for their labours, whilethe artisans 


(1) Kprpree ues Wevsar naxd Onpia, yaorepes apyo: ‘*' The Cretans are always are, evel 
** begets, slow bellies’? Tit.1 32 (2) Plat p 320 
(a) Book v Art.8 (4) Plutin ibes p 30. 13 
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had the superiority to both the other bedies from their number. Athens to 
speak properly, did not become a popular state till the establishment of the 
nine archons, whose authority continued only for one year, whereas before 
it was for ten ; and it was not till many years after, that Solon, by the wis- 
dom of his laws, confirmed and regulated this form of government. 

(1) Solon’s great principle was to establish as much as possible a kind 
of equality amongst the citizens, which he regarded with reason as the 
foundation and essential point of hberty. He resolved therefore to leave the 
public employments 1n the hands of the rich, as they had been till then, but 
to give the poor also some share in the government, from which they were 
excluded or this reason he made an estimation of what eaeh individual 
was worth. Those who were found to have an annual revenue of five hun- 
dred measures, as well in grain as liquid things, were placed 1n the first class, 
and called the Pentacosiomedimni, that is, those who had a revenue of five 
hundred measures. The second class was composed of such as had three hun- 
dred, and could maintain a herse for war; these were called Horsemen or 
Knights. Those whe had only two hundred, were in the third class, and 
were called Zugitw (2) Out of these three classes only, the magistrates and 
commanders were chosen. All the other citizens, who were below these three 
classes and had less revenues were comprised under the name of Thetzx, 
é e. hirelings, or workmen labouring with their hands. Solon did not per- 
mit them to hold any office, and granted them only the right of giving 
their suffrages in the assemblies and trials of the people, which at first seem- 
ed a very slight privilege, but at length was found to be a very great ad- 
vantage, as wil] appear in the sequel. I do not know whether Solon foresaw 
it- but he used to say, (3) that the people were never more obedient and 
submissive, than when they possessed neither too much nor too httle h- 
berty : which comes very near Galba’s expression,(4) when to incline Piso to 
treat the Roman people with goodness and lenity, he desires him to remem- 
bei,(5) that he was going to command men who were incapable of bearing 
either entire liberty or absolute subjection. 

(6) The people of Athens, being become mare haughty after their victo- 
ries over the Persians, pretended to have a nght to share in all the public of- 
fices and the magistracy ; and Aristides, to prevent the disorders which a 
too tenacious opposition might have occasioned, thought proper to give way 
to them in this point. (7) It appears however from a passage in Aenophon, 
that the people contented themselves with the offices from whence some pro- 
fit arose, and left those which related more particularly to the government 
of the state in the hands of the rich. 

(8) The citizens of the first three classes paid evey year a certain sum of 
money, to be laid up in the public treasury ; the first a talent, (9) the Knights 
half a talent and the Zugite ten minz.(10) 

As the proportion of revenue determined the order of the classes, the peo- 
ple, as their revenues augmented, were allowed to rise to a superior class. 

If (11) Plutarch may be believed, Solon formed two councils, which were 
a kind of double limitation to fix and temper the assembles of the people. 
The first was the Areopagus: but 1t was much more ancient than his insti- 
tutions , and he only reformed it, and gave it a new lustre by augmenting 
its power. The second was the council of the Four Hundred, that 1s, a hun« 
dred of each tribe ; for Cecrops, the first king of the Athemans, had divided 
the people into four tribes. Clisthenes long after him changed that order, and 
established ten. It was in this council of the Four Hundred that all affairs 


i) Plut. in Solon p 87. 

2) It 1s believed they were so called from their being ranked between the Ka:sghts 
and the Thetz , as in the galleys those who rowed in the middle were termed Zugite ; 
their vce was between the Thalamite and Thranite 


(3) Plut. in Solon P 110 (4) Tacit Hist. J. x. c. 36. 
(5) Imperaturus es hominibus, qui nec totam servitutem pat: possunt, nec totam Iber- 
tatem (6) Plut in Aristid. p 382. 7) Xenoph. de Rep Athen. p. 691. 


8) Pollux. i. vin c 30. (9) One thousand French crowns, 
10) Five hundred hvres. (11) In Solon. p. $8 
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were considered before they were proposed to the assembly of the people, as 
we shall soon explai 

I do not mention here another division of the people into three parties or 
factions, which till the time of Pisistratus were a continued source of trou-= 
bles and seditions. One of these three parties was formed out of those who 
inhabited the high lands, and favoured popular government; the other out 
of those who lived in the plains, and they were for oligarchy ; and the third 
out of the people upon the coast, and these held the mean between both: 

It is necessary, for the better understanding what we have now said, to en- 
ter into a more particular account of the Athenian people. 


SECTION II. 
OF THE INHABITANTS OF ATHENS 


Tuere were three sorts of inhabitants of Athens: (1) citizens, strangers, 
and servants. Inthe account taken by Demetrius Phalereus in the 116th 
Olympiad, their number amounted to twenty-one’ thousand citizens, ten 
thousand strangers, and forty thousand servants. (2) The number of citi- 
zens was almost the same in the time of Cecrops, and less under Pericles. 


I. OF THE CITIZENS. 


A CITIZEN could only be such by birth or adoption. To be a natural denizen 
of Athens, it was necessary to be born of a father and mother hoth free, and 
Athenians. (3)We have seen that Pericles restored this law to all its force, 
which had not been exactly observed, and which he himself some short time 
after infringed. The people could not confer the freedom of the city upon 
strangers ; and those whom they had so adopted, enjoyed almost the same 
nghts and priviledges as the natural citizens. The quality of citizen of A- 
thens was sometimes granted in honour.and gratitude to those who had ren- 
dered great services to the state, as to Hippocrates ; and even kings have 
sometimes canvassed that title for themselves and their children. Evagoras 
King of Cyprus, thought 1t much to his honour. 
en the young men attained the age of twenty, they were inrolled upon the 
list of citizens, after having taken an oath; and it was only in virtue of that 
public and solemn act that they became members of the state. The form of 
this oath is exceedingly remarkable, which Stobzus and (4) Pollux have pre- 
served in the following words. ‘‘ I will never dishonour the profession of arms 
** nor save my life by a shameful flight. I will fight to my last breath for the 
“‘ rehgion and civil interests of the state, in concert with the other citizens, 
** and alone 1f occasion be. I will not bring my country into a worse condi- 
*‘ tion than I found 1t, but will use my utmost endeavours to make 1t more 
‘happy and flourishing. I will always submit myself to the laws and ma- 
“ gistrates, and to all that shall be ordained by the common consent of the 
*‘ people. If any one shall violate or make void the laws, I will not disguise 
** or conceal auch an attempt, but will oppose it either alone or in conjunc- 
*‘ tion with my fellow-citizens ; and I will constantly adhere to the religion 
“ of my forefathers. To all which I call to witness Agraulos, Enyalus, 
‘Mars, and Jupiter.” I leave the reader to his own reflections upon this 
august ceremony, well adapted to inspire the love of their country into the 
hearts of the young citizens. 

The whole people at first had been divided into four tribes, and afterwards 
into ten. Each tribe was subdivided into several parts which were called 
ajpo, Pagi. It was by these two titles the citizens were described in the pub- 
He acts. “‘ Melitus, é tribu Cecropide é pago Pitthensi.” 


al Me 9690 Ant.J. o: 814. Athen are Fat eA acauiowiel Gem waaavice 
‘ ; vi re ’ i 
waver: ee es) Book v. Art. 8 meet (4) Pollux |. vin.e 9. 
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Il, OF THE STRANGERS. 


I cat those by that name, who being of a foreign country, came to settle a 
Athens. or in Attica, whether for the sake of commerce, or exercising any 
trade They were termed Meron«o, Inquilini. They had no share 1n the govern- 
ment, nor votes in the assembly of the people, and could not be admitted in- 
to any office. ‘They put themselves under the protection of some citizen, as 
we find from a passage of (1) Terence, and upon that account were obliged 
to render him certain duties and services, as the chents did at Rome to their 
patrons. They were bound to observe all the laws of the republic, and to 
conform entirely to all its customs. They paid a yearly tribute to the state 
of twelve drachms, (2) and in default of payment were made slaves, and ex-~ 
posed to sale. (3) Xenocrates, the celebrated but poor philosopher, was very 
near experiencing this misfortune, and was carried to prison; but Lycurgus 
the orater having paid the tax, released him from the farmers of the public 
revenues ; a kind of men who in all times have been very little sensible to 
merit, with the exception of a very few of their number. That philosopher 
meeting some time after the sons of his deliverer, said to them ‘“ y pay your 
“< father the favour he has done me with usury, for all the world praises him 
** upon my account ” 


Ill. OF THE SERVANTS. 


THERE were two kinds of them. The one, who were free, and not able to 
get their bread by their work, were obliged by the bad state of their affairs 
to go into service , and their condition was reputable, and not laborious. The 
service of the other was forced and unavoidable ; these were slaves,who had 
either been taken prisoners 1n war or bought of such as trafficked publicly 
in them. They formed part of the property of their masters, who disposed 
absolutely of them, but generally treated them with great humanity. (4)De- 
mosthenes observes, 1n one of his harangues, that the condition of servants 
was infinitely more gentle in Athens than any where else. There was in that 
city an asylum and place of refuge for slaves, where the bones of Theseus had 
been interred , and that asylum subsisted in Plutarch’s time How gloi1- 
ous was it for Theseus, that his tomb should do that, twelve hundred years 
after his death, which he had himself done during his life, and continue the 
protector of the oppressed, as he had been ! 

(5) When the slaves were treated with too much rigour and inhumanity, 
they had their action against their masters, who were obliged to sell them to 
others, 1f the fact were sufficiently proved. (6) They could ransom them- 
selves even against their masters’ consent, when they had laid up money e- 
nough for that purpose. For out of what they got by their labour, after ha- 
ving paid a certain proportion to their masters, they kept the remainder to 
themselves, and made a stock of it at their own disposal. Private persons, 
when they were satisfied with their services, often gave these slaves their 
liberty ; when the necessity of the times obliged the state to arm them and 
list them for war amongst the citizens 

The humane and equitable usage with which the Athenians treated their 
servants and slaves, was an effect of the good temper natural to that people, 
and very remote from the austere and cruel severity of the Lacedzmonians 
in regard to their helots, which often brought their republic to the very brink 
of destruction. (7) Plutarch, with great reason, condemns this rigour He 
thinks 1t proper to habituate one’s self always to mercy, even with regard to 

asts, were it only says he, to leain by that means to treat men well, and 
for the sake of acquiring humanity and benevolence. He relates upon this 
occasion a very singular fact, and very proper to explain the character of the 


(1) Thais patri se commendavitin chentelam et idem, nobis dedit ae a Eun Act § 
scen. ult 2) Six hvres {3) Plut 1m Flaniuan. p. 975. 
(4) Philip 3. (5) Plut de Superstit p 166. 
(6) Plant im Casin. (7) Plut. in Catone, p 338, 309 
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Athenians. After having finished the temple called Hecatompedon, they 
set all the beasts of burden at hberty that had been employed in the work, 
and assigned them rich pasturages as consecrated animals. And it was said, 
that one of these beasts having come to offer itself at the work, and put 1t- 
self at the head of those that drew the carriages to the citadel, walking fore- 
most as if to exhort and encourage them, the Athenians ordained by a decree 
that the creature should be maintained at the public expense till its death. 


SECTION ITI. 


OF THE COUNCIL OR SENATE OF FIVE HUNDRED. 


In consequence of Solon’s institutions, the people of Athens had a great share 
and authonty in the government. Appeals might be brought to thenr tnbu- 
nal in all causes ; they had a nght to cancel the old laws, and establish new 
ones ; 1n a word, all important affairs, whether relating to war or peace were 
decided in their assemblies In order that their determinations might be 
made with more wisdom and maturity, Solon had instituted a council, com- 
sed of four hundred senators, a hundred out of each tribe, which were then 
our 1n number, they prepared and digested the affairs which were to be laid 
before the people, as we shall soon explain more at large. Clisthenes, about 
a hundred years after Solon, having increased the number of tmbes to ten, 
augmented also that of the senators to five hundred: each tmbe supplying 
fifty. This was called the Council or Senate of the five Hundred. They re- 
ce1ved their stipend out of the public treasury. 

They were chosen by lot, 1n which they made use of black and white beans 
which were mingled and shaken 1n an urn, and each tribe gave in the name 
of those who aspired to that trust, and had the revenue assigned by the laws 
to quahfy them for it. None could be admitted under the age of thirty. 
After inquiry made into the manners and conduct of the candidate, he was 
made to take an oath, whereby he engaged to give at all times the best coun- 
sel he could to the people of Athens, and never to depart in the least from 
the tenor of the laws. 

This senate assembled every day, except upon the days appointed for fes- 
tivals. Each tribe in its turn furnished those who were to preside in it cal- 
led Prytanes ;(3) and this rank was decided by lot. This presidency continu- 
ed thirty-five days, which being reckoned ten times, amounts to the number 
of days except four, of the lunar year followed at Athens. The time of the 
presidency, or prytanism, was divided into five weeks with regard to the five 
tens of the Prytanes. who were to preside in them ; and every week seven of 
these ten Prytanes drawn by lot presided, each their day, and where denom1- 
nated Mpoc2po., that 13 to say Presidents. He (2) who was so for the day, pre- 
sided in the assembly of the senators, and in that of the people. e@ was 
charged with the public seal, as also with the keys of the citadel and treasury. 

The senators, before they assembled offered a saciifice to Jupiter and Mi- 
nerva, under the additional appellation of Givers of Good Counsel (3) to1m- 
plore from them the prudence and understanding necessary to form wise 
deliberations. The president proposed the business which was to be consid- 
ered 1n the assembly. Every one gave his opinion 1n his turn, and always stand- 
ing. After a question had been settled, 1t was drawn up 1n writing, and read 
with a loud voice. Each senator then gave his vote by scrutiny, putting a 
bean into the urn. If the number of the white beans carried it, the question 
passed ; otherwise it was rejected. This sort of decree was called wx9.. .«, or 
Npofwrkevua, a3 Much as to say, a preparatory resolution. It was aftewards laid 
before the assembly of the people where, 1f1t was received and approved, it 
had the force of a law ; 1f not, its authority subsisted only one year. This 
shews with what wisdom Solon established this council, to inform and direct 
the people, to fix their inconstancy, to prevent their temerity, and to assist 


(8) 1, wrevase. (2) He was called ’Enssarye. (8) HeAcios Burast. 
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their deliberations with a prudence and maturity not to be expected in a con- 
fused and tumultuous assembly, composed of a great number of citizens, most 
of them without education, capacity, or much zeal fur the public good. The 
reciprocal dependency and natural u.tercourse of the two bodies of the state 
which were obliged to lend each other their authority, and remained equally 
without force when without union and a good understanding, were besides a 
method judiciously contrived for supporting a wise balance between the two 
bodies ; the ple not being able to institute any thing without its being 
first S aiosed and a proved by the senate, nor the senate to pass any decree 
into a law till ith n ratified by the people. 

We may judge of the importance of this council by the matters which 
were treated in it ; the same without any exception, as were laid before the 
people: war, taxes, maritime affairs, treaties of peace, alliances ; in a word 
whatever related to government ; without mentioning the account which they 
obliged the magistrates to give on quitting their offices, and their frequent 
decisions and judgments, upon the most serious and important affairs. 


SECTION IV. 
OF THE AREOPAGUS. 


Tu1s council took :ts name from the place where it assembled, called (1) the 
Quarter, or Hill of Mars, because, according to some, Mars had been cited 
thither in judgment for a murder committed by him. It was believed to be 
as ancient as the nation Cicero and Plutarch attributed the institution of it 
to Solon ; but he only re-established it, by giving 1t more lustre and authority 
than it had had till then, and for that reason was looked upon as 1ts founder. 
‘The number of the senators of the Areopagus was not fixed ; at certain times 
they amounted to two or three hundred. Solon thought proper, that only 
those who had borne the office of Archon should be honoured with that 
dignity. 

Ths senate had the care of seeing the laws duly observad, of inspecting 
the manners of the people, and especially of judging 1n criminal cases. They 
held their sittings 1n an open place, and during the night: The former very 
probably to avoid being under the same roof with the criminals, and not to 
defile themselves by such a commerce with them , the latter, that they might 
not be softened by the sight of the guilty, and might judge according to jus- 
tice and the laws. It wasfor the same reason, that, in presence of these 
judges, the oraters were not permitted to use any exordium or peroration, 
nor allowed to excite the passions, but were obliged to confine themselves 
solely to the subject matter of their cause. The severity of their judgments 
was exceedingly dreaded, particularly in regard to murder ; and they were 
highly attentive to inspire their citizens with horror for that cnme. They 
condemned a child (2) to be put to death, for making 1t his pastime to put 
opt the eyes of quails ; conceiving this sanguinary inclination as the mark of 
a very wicked disposition, which might one day prove fatal to many if it were 
suffered to grow up with impunity. 

The affairs of veligion as hulephemies ainst the gods, contempt of sacred 
mysteries, different species of impiety, and the introduction of new ceremo- 
mes and new divinities, were also brought before this tribunal. (3) We read 
in Justin Martyr, that Plato, who 1n his travels in Egypt had acquired great 
lights concerning the unity of God, when he returned to Athens, took great 
care to dissemble and conceal his sentiments, for fear of being obliged to ap- 

ear and give an account of them before the Areopagite ; and we know that 
Bt. Paul was traduced before them, as teaching a new doctrine, (4) and en- 
deavouring to introduce new gods. 

These judges were 1n great reputation for their probity, equity, and pru- 


Ql) “Apecos wayor (2) Nec mihi videntur Areopagite cum damnare- 
runt puerum oculos coturnicum eruentem, aliud judicasse, quam ad signum esse parni- 
ciosissima mentis, multisque nialo future si adolevisset —Quintil Lv. c. 9. 

3) Cohort. ad Gar (4) Acts xvar 1S.—20. 
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dence, and generally respected. Cucero, in writing to his friend Atticus, up- 
on the fortitude, constancy, and wise severity of the Roman senate, Gunke 
he makes a at encomium upon it, in comparing it with the Areopagus. 
** Senatus (1) ” apeor xdyor, mil constantius, nil severius, nil fortius” Cicero 
must have conceived a very advantageous idea of it to speak of 1t as he dues 
in the first book of his Offices (2) He compares the famous battle of Sala- 
mis, in which Themrstocles had so great a part, with the establishment of the 
Areopagus, which he ascrmbes to Solon ; and makes no scruple to prefer, or at 
least to equal, the legislator’s service to that for which Athens was obliged 
to the general of its army. “ For in reality,” says he “ that victory was 
““ useful to the republic only for once, but the Areopagus will be so through- 
“ out all ages; as by the wisdom of that tribunal, the laws and ancient cus- 
‘ toms of the Athenian state are preserved. ‘Fhemistocles did no service to 
‘“ the Areopagus ; but the Areopagus abundantly contnbuted toe the victo- 
‘ry of Themiustocles ; because the repubhec was at that time directed by the 
‘* wise counsels of that august senate.” 

It appears from this passage of Cicero, that the Areopagus had a great 
share in the government, and I do not doubt but 1t was consulted upon 1m- 
portant affairs. Cicero here perhaps may have confounded the council of the 
Areopagus with that of theFive Hundred. It 1s certain however, the Arev- 
pagitz were extremely active in the public affairs. 

Pericles, who could neverenter the Areopagus, because chance having al- 
ways been mst him, he had not passed through any of the employments 
necessary to his admission, attempted to weaken its authority, and attained 
his point, which isa great blot in his reputation. 


SECTION V. 
OF THE MAGISIRATES. 


Or these a great number were establised for different functions. JI shall on- 
ly speak of the archons, whoarethe most known. I] have observed elsewhere, 
that they succeeded the kings, and that their authority at fir-t contmued du- 
ring hfe. It was at length hmited to ten years, and reduced at last to cne 
only. When Solon was commissioned to reform the government he found 
them upon this foot, and to the number of nine. He did not abolish their 
office ; but he very much diminished their power. 

The first of these nine magistrates was called THe Ancnon, by way of 
eminence, and the year denominated from him ‘“ Under such an archon 
““ such a battle was fought (3)” The second was called THe Kino, which was 
the remains and footsteps of the authority to which they had succeeded. 
The third was Tux Por eEmaArcH, who had first con:manded the armies, and 
always retained that name, though he had not the same authonmty, of which 
however he had preserved some part. For we have seen, in speaking of the 
battle of Marathon, that the poleniacch had a right to vote in the counal 
of war, as well as the ten generals then in command. The six other archons 
were called by the common name, THEeSMOTHETZ, which implies that they 
had a paracular superintendence over the laws, in order to their being du! 
observed. ‘These nine archons had each of them a pecuhar rovince, an 
were judges in certain affairs allotted to their cognizance do not think 
it necessary to enter into the particulars of their duty, nor into those of 
many other employments and offices, established for the administration of 
justice, for the levying of taxes and tributes, for the preservation of good 


71) Ad Attic | 1 ep 18 

(2) Quanivis ‘Phennstocles jure laudetur, et sit eyus nomen, quam Solonis, ilustrius, 
ereturqne Salis clarissimge testis victonez, gue anteponatur consilio Sojonis e€1, quo 
P imam coustituit Areopagitas , von minus preclarum hoc, quam illud judicandum est, 

thud enim semel profuit, boc semper proderit civitati, hoc consiho leges Athemenssum 
hoe majorum instituta servantur Et Ihemrstocles quidem nihil dixerit, in quo ipse A- 
Foopagum juverit atille adjuvit Themtstoclem Fst enim bellum yestum conusile se- 
Natuseju+, qui a Solone erat constitutus—Ofhc J) 1. 1. Zor 

(8) Kdciice he was also called "Lrwrupos. 
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order in the city, for supplying it with provisions; in a word, for every 
thing relating to commerce and civil society- 


SECTION VI. 


OF THE ASSEMBLIES OF THE PEOPLE. 


Tnesx were of two sorts, the one ordinary, and fixed to certain days; and 
for these there was no kind of summons: the other extraordinary, according 
to the different occasions that arose ; and the people were informed of 1t by 
an express proclamation 

The place fur the assembly was not fixed. Sometimes it was the public 
market-place, sometimes a part of the city near the citadel, called n»¢, and 
sometimes the theatre of Bacchus. 

The Prytanes generally assembled the people. Some days before the as- 
ph el papers were fixed up, wherein the business to be considered was 
set down. 

All the citizens, poor as well as rich, had a nght to give their suffrages. 
Those were hable to a penalty who failed of being present at the assembly, 
or who came too late; and to induce their punctual attendance, a reward 
was annexed to it at first of an obolus, which was the sixth part of adrachm, 
then of three oboli, which made about fivepence French. 

The assembly always began with sacrifices and prayer, in order to obtain 
from the gods the knowledge and understanding necessary to form wise de- 
lhberations ; and they never failed to add the most terrible 1mprecations 
against such as should wilfully advise any thing contrary to the public good. 

The president proposed the affair upon which they were to deliberate. If 
it had been examined 1n the senate, and drawn up there as a question, it 
was read, after which those who would speak were invited to ascend the 
tribunal, that they might be the better heard by the people, and inform 
them 1n the matter proposed The oldest general spoke first, and then the 
rest according to their seniority. When the orators had done speaking, and 
concluded that 1t was necessary to approve or reject the decree of the senate, 
the ee proceeded to vote; and the most common method of doing 1t 
was by holding up their hands, to denote their approbation; which was 
called x«eporoveir. he assembly was sometimes adjourned till another day, 
because 1t was too late for the number of those who lifted up their hands 
to be distinguished, and the plurality decided. After a resolution had been 
formed in this manner, 1t was reduced to writing, and read by an officer to 
the people with a loud voice, who confirmed it again by holding up their 
hands as before ; after which the decree had the force of alaw . and this 
was called Wigioua, from the Greek word vigor, which signifies “ a pebble,” 


or ‘‘small stone,” because they were sometimes accustomed to give suff- 


rages by scrutiny. 

All the great affairs of the republic were discussed in these assemblies. It 
was in them new laws were proposed, and old ones amended ; the religion 
and worship of the gods examined; magistrates, generals, and officers 
created, their behaviour and conduct inquired into ; peace or war concluded, 
deputies and ambassadors appointed ; treaties and alliances ratified, freedom 
of the city granted ; rewards and honours decreed for those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in war, or rendered great services to the republic ; 
and punishments ordained for those who had behaved themselves ul, or had 
violated the laws of the state, and were banished by ostracism. In fine, 
justice was administered, and judgment passed there, upon the most impor- 
tant affairs. We see from this account, which 1s however very sin, Saba 
how far the people’s power extended ; and with what truth it may be said, 
that the government of Athens, though qualified by the aristocracy, and 
the authority of the elders, was by 1ts constitution democratical and popular. 

I shall take occasion to observe in the sequel, of what weight the talent of 
eloquence was 1n such a republic, and in what manner orators would be cone 
sidered in it. It is not easy to conceive how they could make themselves 
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heeard in so numerous an assembly, and where such a number of auditors 
were present. We may judge how great that was, from what has been said 
of it in two instances. ‘The first relates to ostracism, and the other to the 
adoption of a stranger for a citizen. On each of these occasions, it was 
porn) that no less than six thousand citizens should be present in the 
assembly. 

I peasevs for another place the reflections which naturally arise from what 
1 have already related, and what still remains for me to say upon the go- 
vernment of Athens. 


SECTION VII. 
OF TRIALS. 


Tuerre were different tribunals, according to the difference of the affairs to 
be adjudged ; but appeals might be brought to the people from the decrees 
of all other judges ; and this it was that rendered their power so great and 
considerable.(1) All the allies, when they had any cause to try were obliged 
to repair to Athens, where they often remained a considerable time, without 
being able to obtain audience, from the multiplicity of affairs to be adjudged. 
This law had been imposed upon them, 1n order to render them more de- 
pendent upon the people, and more submissive to their authority ; instead 
of which, had they sent commissioners to the places, they would have been 
the sole persons to whom the allies would have made their cuurt, and paid 
their homage. 

The parties pleaded their cause either in person, or employed advocates 
to doit for them The time allowed for the hearing was generally fixed ; 
and a water-clock, called in Greek «rxcJvapa, regulated its duration. The 
decree was passed by plurality of voices ; and when the suffrages were equal, 
the judges inclined to the side of mercy, and acquitted the accused. It 
behing porapeneneey that a friend was not obliged to give evidence against a 

riend. 

All the citizens, even the poorest, and such as had no estates, were ad- 
mitted into the number of the judges, provided they had attained the age 
of thirty, and were known to be persons of good morals. Whiulst they sat 
in judgment, they held 1n their hands a kind of sceptre, which was the mark 
of their dignity, and laid 1t down when they withdrew. 

The judges’ salary was different at different tumes They had at first only 
an obolus a-day, and afterwards three, where their fee remained fixed It 
was but a small matter in itself, but became in time a very great charge tuo 
the public, and exhausted the treasury without much enriching individuals 
We may judge of this from what 1s related mn Aristophanes’ comedy of the 
Wasps, wherein that poct mdicules the passion of the Athemans for trying 
causes, and their eager desire for the gain arising from it which protracted 
and multiphed suits to infinity. 

In this comedy, a young Athenian, who was to act the part I have men- 
tioned, of turning the judges and trials of Athens into ridicule, fiom a state 
of the revenues paid into the public treasury, finds their amount to be two 
thousand talents (2) He then examines how much of that sum falls to the 
share of the judges, with whom Athens was over-run, at three obvli a-head 
perday. This appears to be annually, including all of them, only a hun- 
dred and fifty talents.(3) The calculation 1s easy. ‘Fhe judges were paid 
only ten months in the year, the other two being employed in festivals, 
when all proceedings at law were pruhibited. Now, three oboli a-day paid 
to six thousand men, makes fifteen talents a month, and 1n consequence one 
hundred and fifty in ten months. According to this calculation the most 
assiduous judge gained only seventy-five livres, about three guineas, a-year, 


‘“‘ What then mes of the remainder of the two thousand talents?” cries 
1) Menoph de Rep Athen 664. (2) About. 280,000. Sterl 
a About 7,000/. Sterling. ” : ad 
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the young Athenian. ‘‘ What,” replies his father, who was one of the judges, 
“‘ it goes to those but let us not expose the shame of Athens ; let us al- 
*‘ ways be for the people.” The young Athenian goes on to explain, that 
the remainder went to such as robbed the public treasury: to the orators, 
who incessantly flattered the people; and to those who were employed in 
the government and the army. I have extracted this remark from the works 
of Father Brumoi the Jesuit, of which I have already made much use, when 
speaking of the shews and dramatic representations. 


SECTION VIII. 
OF THE AMPHICTYONS. 





Tue famous council of the Amphicytons is introduced here, though not 
particular to the Athenians, but common to all Greece, because it 1s often 
mentioned in the Grecian history . and I do not know whether I shall have a 
moie convenient occasion to speak of 4t. 

The assembly of the Amphictyons was in a manner the holding of a ge- 
neral assembly of the states of Greece The establishment of it is attri- 
buted to Amphictyon, king of Athens, and son of Deucalion, who gave them 
his name. Huis principal view 1n the institution of this council, was to 
unite in the sacred band of amity the several people of Greece admitted 
into 1t, and to oblige them by that union to undertake the defence of each 
other, and be mutually vigilant for the happiness and tranquillity of their 
country ‘The Amphictyons were also created to be the protectors of the 
oracle of Delphi, and the guardians of the prodigious riches of that temple ; 
and also to adjudge the differences which might arise between the Delphians 
and those who came to consult the oracle. This council was held at Ther- 
mopyle, and sometimes at Delphi itself. It assembled regularly twice a- 
year, in the spring and autumn, and more frequently when affairs required. 

The number of people or cities which had aright to sit in this assembly 
is not precisely known, and varied, without doubt, at different times When 
the Lacedzmonians, 1n order to pass in 1t what decrees they thought fit, 
were for excluding the Thessalians, Argives, and Thebans,(1) Themiustocles, 
an_ the speech he made to the sl enue ng to prevent that design from 
taking effect, seems to insinuate, that there were only one-and-thirty cities 
at that time which had this right. 

Each city sent two deputies, and in consequence had two votes in the 
council, and that without distinction, or the more powerful having any pre- 
rogative of honour or pre-eminence over inferior states in regard to the 
sutffrages , the hberty upon which these people valued themselves, requiring 
that every thing should be equal amongst them. 

The Amphictyons had full power to discuss and determine finally in all 
differences hich might arise between the Amphictyonic cities, and to fine 
the culpable in such a manner as they thought fit. They could employ not 
only the rigour of the laws in the execution of their decrees, but even raise 
troops, if 1t were necessary, to compel such as rebelled to submit to them. 
‘he three sacred wars undertaken by their order, of which I have spoken 
elsewhere, are an evident proof of this power. 

Before they were installed into this body, they took a very remarkable 
oath, of which /éschines (2)has preserved the form. It runs to this effect : 
‘“‘} swear, that I will never destroy any of the cities honoured with the 
“right of sitting in the Amphictyonic council, nor turn the:rr running 
“waters out of their course either in times of peace or war: If any people 

‘ shall make such an attempt, I hereby engage to carry the war into their 
‘country, to demolish their cities, towns, and villages, and to treat them 
‘in all things as the most cruel enemies. Moreover, if at any time any 
‘ persons shall dare to be so impious as to steal and take away any of the 
‘rich offerings preserved in the temple of Apollo, at Delphi, or abet any 
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«< others in committing that crime, either by aiding or ae counselling him 
“therein, I will use my feet, hands, voice, in a word, all my powers and 
** faculties, tu avenge such sacrilege” That oath was attended with the 
most terrible imprecations and execrations. ‘‘ That if any one infringes any 
“‘thing contained in the oath I have now taken, whether private person, 
*‘ city, or people, may that person, city or people, be deemed accursed ; and 
“in that acceptation experience the whole vengeance of Apollo, Latona, 
‘© Diana, and Minerva the foreknower. May their country produce none of 
“‘ the fruits of the earth, and their women, instead of generating children 
“* resembling their fathers, bring forth nothing but monsters ; may their 
<< animals share in the same curse. May those sacrilegious men lose sults 
“* at law ; may they be conquered in war, have their houses demolished, and 
** be themselves, and their children, put to the sword.” Iam not astonished, 
that after such terrible engagements, the holy war undertaken by the order 
of the Amphictyons, should be carried on with so much ardour and fury. 
The obligation of an oath was of great force with the ancients; and how 
much more regard ought to be had to 1t in the Christian world, which pro- 
fesses to believe that the violation of 1t shall be punished with eternal tor- 
ments ; and yet how many are there amongst us who make a jest of break- 
ing through the most solemn oaths ? 
The authority of the Amphictyons had always been of great weight in 
Greece ; but at a to decline exceedingly from the moment they conde- 
scended to admit Philip of Macedon into ther body- For that prince, en- 
joying by this means their rights and privileges, soon knew how to set 
aneelf above all law, and to abuse his power, so far as to preside by proxy 
both in this illustrious assembly, and in the Pythian games ; of which games 
the Amphictyons were judges and Agonothetz 1n virtue of their office. This 
Demosthenes reproaches him with 1n his third Philippic ; “‘ When he does 
<< not deign,” says he, “‘ to honour us with his presence, he sends HIS SLAVES 
“to preside over us.” An odious but emphatical term, and in the spit of 
Grecian hberty, by which the Athenian orator designates the base and ab- 
ject subjection of the greatest lords in Philip’s court. 

If the reader desires a further knowledge of what relates to the Amphic- 
tyons, the dissertation of Monsieur Valois may be consulted, in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres,(1) wherein this subject 1s treated 
with great extent and erudition. 


SECTION IX. 
OF THE REVENUES OF ATHENS. 


Tux revenues, according to the passage of Aristophanes which I have cited 
above, and consequently as they stood in the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
amounted to two thousand talents, that is to~say, to six millions of livres. 
They were generally reduced to four kinds. 

1. The first relates to the revenues arising from agriculture, the sale of 
woods, the produce of mines, and other funds of a like nature, appertaining 
to the public. Amongst these may be included the duties upon the import 
and export of merchandize, and the taxes levied upon the inhabitants of the 
city, as well natives as strangers. 

The history of Athens often mentions the silver mines of Laurium, which 
was a mountain situated between the Pirezeus and Cape Sunium ; and those 
of Thrace, from whence many persons extracted immense riches. (2)Xeno- 
phon, in a treatise wherein he states this matter at large, demonstrates how 
much the public might gain by industriously working these mines, from the 
example of the many persons they had enriched. Hupponicus (3)let his 
mines and six hundred slaves tu an undertaker, who paid him an obvlus(4) 
a-day for each slave, clear of all charges, which amounted in the whole to 
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amina, about two pounds five shillings. Nuicias, who was killed in Sicily, 
farmed out his mines and a thousand slaves 1n the same manner, and with 
the same profit in proportion to that number. - 

2. The second species of revenue-were the contributions paid the Athe- 
nians by the allies for the common expenses of the war. At first, under 
Aristides, they amounted only to four hundred and sixty talents.(1) Peri- 
cles augmented them almost a third, and raised them to six hundred ; and 
some time after they were tun up to thirteen hundred. Taxes, which in the 
beginning were moderate and necessary, became thus in a httle time exces- 
sive and exorbitant, notwithstanding the protestations made the alles, 
and the most solemn engagements to the contrary. 

$3. A third sort of revenue were the extraordinary capitation taxes, levied 
upon the inhabitants of the country, as well natives as strangers, on press- 
ing occasions and emergencies of the state. 

4. The fines laid upon persons by the judges for different misdemeanours, 
were applied to the uses of the public, and laid up in the treasury ; except 
the tenth part of them, which was consecrated to Minerva, and the fiftieth 
to other divinities. 

The most natural and legal application of these different revenues of the 
republic, was 1n paying the troops both by sea and land, building and fitting 
out fleets, keeping ap and repairing the public buildings, temples, walls, 
ports, and citadels. ut the greatest part of them, especially after Pen- 
cles’ time was misapplred to unnecessary uses, and often consumed in fri- 
volous expenses ; games, feasts, and shews, which cost immense sums, and 
were of no manner of utility to the state. 


SECTION X. 
OF THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUTH. 


I prace this article under the head of government, because all celebrated 
legislators have with reason believed that the education of youth was an es- 
sential part of it. 

The exercises that served for the Ago, Sg) either the bodies or minds 
of the young Athenians, and as much may said of almost all the people 
of Greece, were dancing, music, hunting, fencing, ee polite learning, 
and philosophy. It may be observed that I speak generally, and treat very 
slightly of these several articles. 


I. DANCING. MUSIC. 


Dancine was one of the exercises of the body, cultivated by the Greeks 
with great attention. It made a part of what the ancients ed the Gym- 
nastic, divided according to (2)Platg into two kinds, the Orchestic, which 
takes its name from the dance, and the Palestric,(3) so called from a Greek 
word which signifies wrestling. The exercises of the latter kind principally 
conduced to form the body for the fatigues of war, navigation, agriculture, 
and the other uses of society. 

Dancing had another end, and taught such rules of motion as were most 
proper to render the shape free and easy ; to give the body a just propor- 
tion, and the whole person an unconstrained, noble, and graceful air ; in a 
word, an external politeness, 1f we may be allowed to use that expression, 
which never fails to prejudice people in favour of those who have been 
formed to 1t early. 

Music was cultavated with no less application and suceess. The ancients 
ascribed wonderful effects to 1t. They believed it very proper to calm the 
passions, soften the manners, and even humanize people naturally savage 
and barbarous. (4)Polybius, a grave and serious historian, and who 1s cer- 
tainly worthy of belief, attributes the extreme difference between two peo- 
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ple of Areadia, the one infinitely beloved and esteemed for the elegance of 
‘their manners, their benevolent inclinations, humanity to strangers, and 
piety to the god.; the other, on the contrary, generally reproached and 

ated for their maligmty, brutality, and irreligion: Polybius, I say, ascribes 
this difference to the study of music ; I mean, says he, the true and noble 
male; oe cultivated by the one, and absolutely neglected by the 
other people. - 

After this, it is not surprising that the Greeks considered music as an 
essential part in the education of youth. (1)Socrates himself, in a very 
advanced age, was not ashamed to learn to play upon musical instruments. 
Themistocles, however otherwise esteemed, (2)was thought to be wanting 
in point of merit, because at an entertainment he could not touch the lyre 
like the rest of the company. (3)An ignorance 1n this respect was deemed 
a defect of education, on the contrary, a capacity in it did honour to the 
greatest men. ad Sap een was praised for dancing, and playing well 
upon the flute. @ may observe 1n this place the different tastes and 
genius of nations. The Romans were far from having the same opimon 
with the Greeks 1n regard to music and dancing, and set no value upon 
them. Its very likely the wisest and most knowing amongst the latter did 
not apply tv them with any great industry ; and Philip’s expression to his 
son Alexander, who had shewn too much skill in music at a feast, induces 
me a be of this opimon: “ Are you not ashamed,” said he, “to sing so 
“we ues 

For the rest, this esteem for dancing and music had its foundation Both 
whe one and the other were employed in the most august feasts and the ce- 
remonies of religion, to express their acknowledgement to their gods with 
the greater force and dignity, for the favours they had vouchsafed to confer 
upon them They had generally the greatest share in their feasts and en- 
tertainments which seldom or ever began or ended, without some odes being 
sung in honour of the victors in the Olympic games, and on other the hke 
occasions. They had a part also in war, and we know that the Lacedwemo- 
mians marched to battle dancing, and to the sound of flutes (5) Plato, the 
most grave philosopher of antiquity, considered both these arts, not as 
simple amusements, but as they had a great share 1n the ceiemonies of reli- 
gion and military exercises. Hence we see him very intent, in his books of 
laws, to prescribe rules for dancing and music, and to keep them within the 
bounds of utility and decorum. 

‘They did not continue long within these restrictions The licence of the 
Grecian stage, on which dancing was 1n the highest vogue, and 1n a manner 
prostituted to buffoons and the most contemptible, people who made no other 
use of it, than to stimulate or support the most vicious passions ; this licence, 
1 say, soon corrupted an art, which might have been of some advantage, 
had 1t been regulated by Plato’s opimon. Music hada lke destiny ; and 
perhaps the corruption of this did notg: little contribute to the depriving 
and perverting of dancing. Voluptuousness and sensual pleasure were the 
sole arbiters consulted in the uses made of both; and the theatre became a 
school of every kind of vice. 

(6)Plutarch in lamenting that the art of dancing was so much fallen from 
the merit which rendered it estimable to the great men of antiquity, does 
not omit to observe, that 1t was corrupted by a vicious kind of poetry, and 
a soft effeminate music, with which it was ill united and which had taken 
place of the ancient poetry and music, that had something noble, majestic, 
and even religisus and heavenly in them. He adds, that being made sub- 


* 
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servient to low taste and sat eeegpen € by their aid, 1t exercied a kind of 
tyrannical power in the theatres, which were become the public schools of 
criminal passions and gross vices, wherein no regard was had to reason. 

The reader, without my suggesting 1t to him, will make the application 
of this passage of Plutarch to that sort of music which engrosses our thea- 
tres at this day, and which, by its effeminate and wanton airs, has given 
the last wound to the little manly force and virtue that remained among us. 
Quuntilian describes the music of his times in these terms: “ (1)Que nunc 
**in scenis effeminata, et 1mpudicis modis fracta, non ex parte minima, s1 
** guid in nobis virils roboris manebat, excidit.” 


Il. OF THE OTHER EXERCISES OF THE BODY. 
@ 


Tue young Athenians, and in general all the Greeks, were very intent 
upon forming themselves to all the exercises of the body, and to go through 
their lessons regularly with the masters of the Palestre. They called the 
places allotted tor these exercises, Palestrw or Gymnasia ; which answers 
very near to our academies. Plato in his book of laws, after having shewn 
of what importance it was in war to cultivate the hands and feet, adds,(2) 
that, far from banishing from a well-regulated republic the profession ot 
the Athletz, on the contrary, prizes ought to be proposed for all exercises 
that conduce to the 1mprovement of military virtue ; such are those which 
render the body more active, and fitter for the raee ; more hardy, robust, 
and supple ; more capable of supporting great fatigues, and effecting great 
enterprises. We must remember, that there was no Athenian who ought 
not to have been capable of handling the oar in the largest galleys. The 
citizens themselves did this office, which was not left to slaves and criminals, 
as in these days. They were all destined to the trade of war, and often 
obliged to wear arms of iron, from head to foot, of a great weight. For 
this reason Plato, and all the ancients, looked upon the exercises of the 
body as highly useful, and even absolutely necessary to the good of the 
public, and therefore this phulosopher excludes only those from them who 
were incapable of service in war. 

(3)There were also masters, who taught the youth to ride, and to handle 
their arms or fence , and others whose business 1t was to instruct them in 
all that was necessary to be known, 1n order to excel in multtary art, and 
to become good commanders. The whole science of the latter consisted in 
what the ancients called Tactics, that is to say, the art of drawing up 
troops in battle, and of making military evolutions. That science was use- 
ful, but did not suffice. (4)Xenophon shews its defect, in producing a young 
man lately come from such a school, m which he imagined he had learned 
every thing, though in reality he had only acquired a foolish esteem tor 
himself, attended with perfect ignorance. He gives him, by the mouth of 
Socrates, admirable precepts upon the business of a soldier, and very proper 
to form an excellent officer. 

Hunting was also considered by the ancients as a fit exercise for forming 
youth to the stratagems and fatigues pf war. It is for this reason that 
Xenophon, who was no less a great general than a great philosopher, (5)did 
not think it below him to write a treatise expressly upon hunting, in which 
he descends to the minutest particulars ; and points out the considerable 
advantages that may be derived from it, from being inured to suffer hunger, 
thirst, heat, cold, without being discouraged, either by the length of the 
course, the difficulty of the clifts and thickets through which it 1s often 
necessary to press, or the small success of the long and painful fatigues 
which they often unde1go to no purpose. He adds, that this innocent plea- 
sure removes others equally shametul and criminal, and that a wise and 
moderate man would not, however, abandon himself so much to it as te 
neglect the care of his domestic affairs. (6)The same author, in the Cyro- 
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pwdia, frequently praises hunting, which he looks upon as a real exercise of 
war, and shews, in the example of his young hero, the good use that may 


be made ef it. 
I. OF FHE EXERCISES OF THE MIND. 


ATHENS, to speak properly, was the school and abode of ponte learning, 
arts, and sciences. The study of poesy, eloquence, philosophy, and mathe- 
matics, were in great vogue there, and much cultivated by the youth. 

The young people were sent first to learn grammar under masters who 
taught them r arly, and upon proper principles, their own language ; 
by which they attamed a knowledge of its whole beauty, energy, number, 
and cadence. Hence(1l) proceeded the universal fine taste of Athens, where, 
as history informs us, a simple herb-woman distinguished Theophrastus to 
be a stranger, fronf the affectation of a single word in expressing himself. 
And from the same cause, the orators were greatly apprehensive of lettmg 
fall the least injudicious expression, for fear of offending so refined and de- 
licate an audience. It was very common for the young people to get by 
heart the tragedies represented upon the stage. e have seen, that after 
the defeat of the Athenians before Syracuse, many of them, who had been 
taken prisoners and made slaves, softened their slavery by recrting the works 
of Euripides to thesr masters, who, extremely delighted with hearing such 
sublime verses, treated them from thenceforth with kindness and humanity. 
The compositions of the other poets had no doubt the same effect: and 
Plutarch tells us, that Alcibiades, when very young, having entered a schoul 
in which there was not a Homer, gave the master a box on the ear as an 
ignorant fellow, and one who dishonoured his profession (2) 

As for eloquence, 1t 18 no wonder that 1t was Paco studied at 
Athens. It was that which opened the way to the highest offices, reigned 
absolute in the assembles, decided the most important affairs of the state, 


and gave an almost unlimited power to those who had the talent of speaking 


in an eminent degree. 
‘his therefore was the great employment of the young citizens of Athens, 


especially of those who aspired to the highest employments. To the study 
of rhetoric they annexed that of alate I comprise under the latter, 
all the sciences, which are either parts of, or relate to it. The persons 
known to antiquity under the name of Sophists, had acquired a great repu- 
tation at Athens, especially 1n the time of Socrates. ‘These teachers, who 
were a8 presumptuous as avaricious, set themselves up for universal scho- 
lars. Their whole art lay 1n philosophy and eloquence ; both of which they 
corrupted by the false taste and wrong principles they instilled into their 
disciples. I have observed in the hfe of Socrates, that philosopher's en- 


deavours and success in discrediting them. 
CHAP. II. 


SECTION I. OF WAR. 


PEOPLE OF GREECE IN ALL TIMES VERY WARLIKE. 


No people of antiquity (the Roman’ excepted) could dispute the glory of 
arms and mulitary virtue with the Greeks. During the Trojan war Greece 
signalized her valour in battle, and acquired immortal fame by the bravery 
of the captains she sent thither. This expedition was however, properly 
Servings oe no more than the cradle of her infant glory ; and the great ex- 
pioits, by which she distinguished herself there, were only her first essays, 


and apprenticeship in the art of war. : 
There were 1n Sroses at that time several small republics, neighbours to 
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one another by their situation, but extremely remote in their customs, laws, 
characters, and particularly in their interests. This difference of manners 
and interests was a continual source and occasion of division amongst them. 
Every city, little satisfied with its own dominion, was studious to aggrandize 
itself at the expense of its next neighbours, according as they lay most 
commodious for it. Hence all these lttle states, either out of ambition, 
and to extend their conquests, or the necessity of a just defence, were al- 
ways under arms; and by that continual exercise of war, there was formed 
throughout the whole of these nations a martial spirit, and an intrepidity of 
courage which made them invincible in the field ; 4s appeared in the sequel, 
when the whole united forces of the East came to invade Greece, and made 
her sensible of her own strength and of what she was capable. 

Two cities distinguished themselves above the rest, and held indisputably 
the first rank; these were Sparta and Athens: in consequence of which 
those cities, either successively or together, had the empire of Greece, and 
maintained themselves through a long series of time in a power, which the 
sole superiority of merit, universally acknowledged’by all the other states, 
had uired them. This merit consisted principally in their military 
knowledge and martial virtue ; of which they had given the most glorious 
proofs in the war against the Persians. Thebes disputed this honour with 
them for some years, by surprising actions of valour, which had something 
of prodigy 1n them ; but this was but a short lived blaze, which, after having 
shone out with exceeding splendour, soon disappeared, and left that city in 
its original obscurity. Sparta and Athens will therefore be the only objects 
of our reflections as to what relates to war ; and we shall join them together 
in order to be the better able to distinguish their characters, as well in what 
they resemble, as 1n what they differ from each other. 


SECTION I1. 


ORIGIN AND CAUSE OF THE VALOUR AND MILITARY VIRTUE OF THE 
LACEDZEMONIANS AND ATHENIANS. 


At the laws of Sparta and institutions of Lycurgus seem to have had no 
other object than war, and tended solely to the making the subjects of that 
republic a body of soldiers. All other employments, all other exercises, 
were prohibited amongst them. Arts, polite learning, sciences, trades, even 
husbandry itself, had no share 1n their attention, and seemed 1n their eyes 
unworthy of them. From their earliest infancy, no other taste was instilled 
into them but for arms ; and indeed the Spartan education was wonderfully 
well adapted tothat end. To go barefvot, to he hard, to be content with ht- 
tle meat and drink, to suffer heat and cold, to exercise continually hunting, 
wrestling, running on foot and on horseback, to be inured to blows and 
wounds so as to vent neither complaint nor groan; these were the studies of 
the Spartan youth with regard to war, and enabled them one day to support 
all its fatigues, and to confront all it» dangers. 

The habit of obeying, contracted from the most early years, respect for the 
magistrates and elders, a perfect Submission to the laws, from which no age 
nor condition was exempted, prepared them amazingly for military discipline 
which 1s 1n a manner the soul of war, and the principle of success in all great 
enterprises. 

Now, one of these laws was, to conquer or die, and never to surrender to the 
enemy. Leonidas with his three hundred Spartans, was an lustrious exam- 
ple of this, and his intrepid valour, extolled 1n all ages with the highest ap- 
plauses, and proposed as a model to all posterity, had given the same spirit 
to the nation, and traced out the plan they were to follow. The disgrace 
and infamy annexed to the violation of this law, and to such as quitted their 
arms in battle, confirmed the observance, and rendered it in a manner in- 
violable. The mothers recommended to their sons when they set out for 
the field, to return either with or upon their bucklers. They did not weep 
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for those who died with their arms in their nands, but for those who preser- 
ved themselves by flight. Can we be surprised after this, that a small body 
of such soldiers, with such principles, should put an innumerable army of 
Barbarians to a stand? 

The Athenians were not bred up so roughly as the people of Sparta, but 
had no less valour. The taste of the two people was quite different in regard 
to education and employment ; but they attained the same end, though by 
different means. The Spartans knew only how to use their arms, and were 
mere soldiers: but amongst the Athenians, (and we must say as much of the 
other people of Greece) arts, trades, husbandry, commerce, and navigation, 
were held in honour, and thought no disgrace to any one. These occupa- 
tions were no obstacles to the valour and knowledge necessary in war, they 
disqualified none for ae to the greate-t commands and the first dignities 
of the republic. Plutarch observes, that Solon, seeing that the territory of 
Attica was barren, applied himself to turning the industry of his citizens, 
upon arts, and commerce, in order to supply his country thereby with what 
it wanted on the score of fertility. This taste became one of the maxims of 
the government and fundamental laws of the state, and perpetuated itself 
amongst the people, but without lessening in the least their ardour for war. 

The ancient glory of the nation, which had always distinguished itself by 
military bravery, was a powerful motive for not degenerating from the repu- 
tation of their ancestors. The famous battle of Marathon, wherein they 
had sustamed alone the shock of the Barbarians, which gained a siynal vic- 
tory over them, infinitely heightened their courage , and the battle of Sala- 
mis, 1n the success of which they had the greatest share, raised them to the 
highest pitch of glory, and rendered them capable of the greatest enterprises. 

A noble emulation not to give place in point of merit to Sparta, the rival 
of Athens, and a hvely jealousy of their glory, which during the war with 
the Persians contained itself within due bounds, were another strong inc en- 
tive to the Athenians, who every day made uew efforts to excel themsel\ es, 
and sustain their reputation. 

The rewards and honours granted to those who had distinguished them- 
selves in battle , the monuments erected 1n memory of the citizens who had 
died in the defence of their country ; the funeral orations publicly pronounced 
in the midst of the most august religious ceremonies, to render their names 
immortal ; all conspired infinitely to eternize the valour of both nations, anc 
particularly of the Athenians, and to make fortitude a kind of law and indis- 
pensible necessity to them. 

(1) Athens had a law, by which it was ordained that those who had been 
maimed 1n the war, should be maintained at the expense of the public. The 
same grace was granted to the fathers and mothers, as well as the children of 
such as had fallen in battle, and left their famihes poor, and not 1n a cond)- 
tion to subsist themselves. The republic, hke a yood muther, generously 
took them into her care, and, with great regard to them, supphed all the 
duties, and procured all the relief they could have expected from those w hose 
loss they deplored. 

This exalted the courage of the Athenians, and rendered their troops 1n- 
vineible, though not very numerous. In the battle of Platwe, where the 
army of the Barbarians, commanded by Mardoniuus, consi+ted vt no less than 
three hundred thousand men, and the united furces of the Greeks of only 
one hundred and eight thousand two hundred men, there were in the latter 
only ten thousand Lacedwmumians, of which one half were Spartans, that 13 
to say, inhabitants of Sparta, and eight thousand Athenians. It 18 true, each 
Spartan brought with him seven heluts, which made in all thirty-five thou- 
sand men; but they were scarce ever reckoned as soldiers. 

This shining merit in point of martial valour, generally acknowledged by 
the other states and peuple, did not suppress in their minds a)l sentrments of 
envy and jealousy, as appeared once in relation to the Laceda@monians. ‘The 
allies who were very much superior to them in number, were 1n pain to see 
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themselves subjected to their orders, and murmured inst it in secret. 
Agesilaus, king of Sparta, without seeming to have any knowledge of their 
disgust, assembled the whole army ; and after having made all the allies sit 
down on one side, and the Lacedwmonians by themselves on the other, he 
caused proclamation to be made by a herald, that all smiths, masons, carpen-~ 
ters, and so on, through the other trades, should rise up. Almost all the 
alhes did so, and not one of the Laced#monians, to whom all trades were 
prohibited. Agesilaus then smiling, “‘ You see,” said he, “ how many more 
“< soldiers Sparta furnishes, than ali the rest of the alhes together ;” thereby 
intimating, that to be a good soldier, 1t was necessary to be only a soldier ; 
that trades diverted the artisan from applying himicelf wholly to the profes- 
sion of arms and the science of war, and prevented his succeeding so well in 
it as those who made it their sole business and exercise. But Agesilaus 
spoke and acted in that manner from the prejudice of his opinion in favour 
of the Lacedzmonian education ; for indeed those whom he was for having 
considered only as simple artisans, had well demonstrated in the glorious vic- 
tories they had obtained over the Persians, and even Sparta itself, that they 
were by no means inferior to the Lacedemonians, entirely soldiers as they 
were, either in valour or military knowledge. 


SECTION III. 


OF THE DIFFERENT KIND OF TROOPS WHICH COMPOSED THE 
ARMIES OF THE LACEDAMONIANS AND ATHENIANS. 


Tue armies both of Sparta and Athens were composed of four sorts of 
troops ; citizens, allies, mercenaries, and slaves The soldiers were some- 
times marked 1n the hand, to distinguish them from the slaves, who had that 
character impressed upon their forehead. Interpreters believe, that in allu- 
sion to this double manner of marking, it 1s said 1n the Ligeia ene that 
all were obhged “ to receive the mark of the beast in their mght hand, or 1n 
“ their foreheads ;” and that St Paul says of himself,(2) “1 bear in my 
““ body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 

The citizens of Lacedzemonia were of two sorts, either those who inhabited 
Sparta itself, and who for that reason were called Spartans, or those whe 
lived in the country. In Lycurgus’ time, the Spartans amounted to nine 
thousand, and the others to thirty thousand. This number seems to have 
been somewhat diminished, in the time of Xerxes, as Demaratus, speaking 
to him of the Lacedzmonian troops, computes only eight thousand Spartans. 
The latter were the flower of the nation; and we may judge of the value 
they set upon them, by the anxiety the public expressed for three or four 
hundred, besieged by the Athenians 1n the small island of Sphacteria, where 
they were taken prisoners ‘The Lacedwmonians generally spared the troops 
ef their country very much, and sent only a few of them into the armies. 
When a Lacedemonian general was asked, How many Spartans there were 
in the army ? he answered, ‘‘ As many as are necessary to repulse the ene- 
<* my.” hey served the state at their own expense ; and it was not till 
after a length of time that they received pay from the public. 

The greatest number of the troops in the two Senublics were composed of 
the Allies , who were paid by the cities which sent them. 

The foreign troops 1n the pay of the republic, to the aid of which they 
were called in, were styled Mercenaries. 

The Spartans never marched without helots ; and we have seen that in 
the battle of Platws every citizen had seven. I do not believe this number 
was fixed ; nor do I well comprehend for what service they were designed. 
It would have been very ull policy to have put arms into the hands of so 
great a number of slaves, generally much discontented with the harsh treat- 
ment they received from their masters, and who in consequence had eve 
thing to fear from them in a battle. Herodotus, however, in the passage 


(i) Rev. xii. 16, (8) Gal. vi. 17. 
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nave cited from him, represents them carrying arms in the field as light- 
armed soldiers. 

The infantry consisted of two kinds of soldiers. The one were heavy- 
armed, and carried great bucklers, lances, half-pikes, and scimitars. The 
other were light-armed, that is to say, with bows and slings. They were 
commonly placed in the front of the battle, or upon the wi as a first line 
to shoot their arrows, and fling their javelins and stones at the enemy ; and 
when they had discharged, they retired through the intervals behind the 
battalions as a second hne, and continued their volle 

(1) Thucydides, in describing the battle of Mantinza, divides the Lace- 
dsemonian troops in this manner. There were seven regiments of four com- 
panies each, without including the Sciritw, to the number of six hundred ; 
these were horsemen of whom I shall soon speak further. The company 
consisted, according to the Greek interpreter, of a hundred and twenty-eight 
men, and was subdivided into four platoons, each of thirty-two men. So 
that a regiment amounted to five hundred and twelve men ; and the seven 
made together three thousand five hundred and fourscore and four. Each 
platoon had four men in front and eight in depth, for that was the usual 
depth of the files, which the officers might change according to occasion. 

he Lacedzwmonians did not actually begin to use cavalry, till after the 
war with Messene, where they perceived their want of it, (3) They raised 
their horse principally in a small city not far from Lacedzmon, called Sciros, 
from whence these troops were denominated Scirite. They were always on 
the extremity of the left wing ; and this was their post by right. 

Cavalry was still more rare amongst the Athenians; the situation of Attica, 
broken with abundance of mountains, was the cause of this. It did not 
amount, after the war with the Persians, which was the time when the pros- 

erity of Greece was at the highest, to more than three hundred horse ; but 
eae afterwards to twelve hundred ; a small body for so powerful a re- 
ublic. 
. J have already observed, that amongst the ancients, as well Greeks as Ro- 
mans, no mention 1s made of the stirrup, which 1s very surprising. They 
threw themselves nimbly on horseback : 


———Corpora saltu 
Subjiciunt in equos 
“ And with a leap sit steady on the borse.’’ 





ZEn. 1. xi. ver 287. 


Sometimes the horse, trained early to that practice, would bend his fore 
legs to give his master the opportunity of mounting with more ease : 


Inde :nclinatus collum, submissus et armos 
De more, infiexis prebebat scandere terga 
Craribas. Siu. Iran de Equo Ceeli Equ Rom. 





Those whom age or weakness rendered heavy, made use of a servant in 
mounting on horseback ; in which they imitated the Persians, with whom at 
was the common custom. Gracchus caused fine stones to be placed on each 
side of the great roads of Italy at certain distances from one another to help 
travellers to get on horseback without the assistance of any body.(3) 

I am surprised that the Athenians, prc a as they were in the art of war, 
did not observe, that the cavalry was the most essential part of an army, 
e ially in battles ; and that some of their generals did not turn their at- 
tention that way, as Themustocles did in r d to maritime affairs. Xenv- 
phon was well capable of rendering them a like service in respect to the ca-~ 
valry, of the importance of which he was perfectly apprised. He wrote two 
treatises upon this subject ; one of which regards the care it 18 necessary to 
take of horses, and how to understand and break them; to which he adds the 


(1) Thucyd | wv p. ago. (2) Idem 
(8) "Avaforéat un deouevorr, Plat in Gracch p 888 ‘This word usapodeu, signifier a 
Servant who las helped bis master to mount on here~' wok. 
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exercise of the squadron ; both well worth the reading of all who profess arms. 
In the latter he states the means of placing the cavalry in honour, and lays 
down rules upon the military art in general, which might be of very great use 
to all those who are designed for the profession of arms. 

. Ihave wondered, in running over this second treatise, to see with what 
care Xenophon, a soldier and a Pagan, recommends the practice of religion, 
a veneration for the gods, and the necessity of umploring their aid upon all 
occasions. He repeats this maxim in thirtéen different places of a tract in 
other respects brief enough ; and rightly judging that these religious insinu- 
ations might give some people offence, he makes a kind of apology for them, 
and concludes the piece with a reflection, which I shall repeat entire in this 
place. <‘ If any one,”. says he, “ should wonder that I insist so much here 
“ upon the necessity of not forming any enterprise without first endeavour- 
“‘ing to render the Divinity favourable and propitious, let him reflect, that 
‘“‘ there are in war a thousand unforeseen and ure conjunctures where~ 
** in the generals vigilant to take advantages, and lay ambuscades for each 
<< other, from the uncertainty of an enemy’s motions, can take no other coun- 
“€ sel than that of the gods. Nothing is doubtful or obscure with them. They 
“* unfold the future to whomsoever they please, on the inspection of the en- 
** trails of beasts, by the singing of birds, by visions, or mdreams. Now, we 
“* may presume that the gods are peculiarly inclined to iduminate the minds 
“© of such as consult them, not only 1n urgent necessities, but who at all times, 
“‘ and when no dangers threaten them, render them all the homage and ado- 
** ration of which they are capable.” 

It became this great man to give the most important of instructions to his 
son Gryllus, to whom he addresses the treatise we mention ; and who accord- 
ing to the common opinion, was appointed to discipline the Athenian cavalry. 


SECTION IV. 
OF MARITIME AFFAIRS, FLEETS, AND NAVAL FORCES. 


Ir the Athenians were inferior to the Lacedwmonians in respect to cavalry, 
they had greatly the advantage of them in naval affairs ; and we have seen 
their abilities that way make them masters at sea, and give them a great su- 
periority over all the other states of Greece As this subject is very ne- 
cessary to the understanding many passages 1n history, I shall treat it more 
extensively than other matters, and shall make great use of what the learned 
father Dom Bernard de Montfaucon has said of 1t 1n his books upon antiquity 

The principal parts of a ship were the prow or head, the poop or stern, and 
the middle, called in Latin, carma, the hulk or waist. 

The Prow was the part in front of the waist or belly of the ship ; it, was 
generally adorned with tangs, and different sculptures of gods, men or 
animals. The beak, ed rostrum, lay lower, and level. with the water ; 1t 
was a piece of timber which projected from the prow covered at the point 
with brass and sometimes withiron. The Greeks termed it éAorov. 

The other end of the ship, opposite to the prow, was called the Poor. 
There the pilot sat and held the helm, which was an oar longer and larger 
than the rest. 

The Waist was the hollow of the vessel, or the hold. 

The ships were of two kinds. The one were rowed with oars, which were 
ships of war ; the other carried sails, and wage vessels of burden, intended 
for commerce and transports. Both of them etimes made use of oars and 
sails together, but that very rarely. The of war are also very often 
aa Long Ships by authors, and by that nate distinguished from vessels of 

urden. 

The long ships were further divided into two species: those which were 
called Actuariss Naves, and were very ent vessels like our brigantines ; and 
those called ny leng ships. The first were usually termed Open Ships, 


because they had no decks. Ofthese hght vessels there were some larges 
Vou. HL. 2 
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than ordinary ; of which some had twenty, some thirty, and others forty oars, 
half on one side, and half on the other, all on the same line. 

The long ships which were used in war, were of two sorts. Some had ene 
ly one rank of oars on each side ; the others two, three, four, five, or a great- 
er number, to forty but these last were rather for show than uce. 

The long ships of one rank of oars were called Aphracti; that is to say, 
uncovered, and had no decks: this distinguished them from the Catophrac- 
ti, which had decks. ‘They had only small places to stand on at the head and 
stern, 1n the time of action. 

The ships most commonly used in the battles of the ancients, were those 
which carried from three to five ranks or benches of oars, and were called 
Triremes and Quinqueremes. 

It 1s a great question, and has given occasion for abundance of learned dis- 
sertations, how these benches of oars were disposed. Some will have it, that 
they were placed at length, hke the ranks of oars in the modern galleys. 
Others maintain, that the ranges of the biremes, triremes, quinqueremes, and 
so on, to the number of forty 1n some vessels, were one above another. To 
support this last opinion, innumerable passages are cited from ancient authors 
which seem to leave no manner of doubt 1n it, and are considerably corrobo- 
rated by the column of Trajan, which represents these ranks one above ano- 
ther. ather Montfaucon, however, avers, that all the persons of greatest 
skill in naval affairs, whom he had consulted, declared, that the thing conceiy- 
ed in that manner seemed to them utterly impossible. But such a way of 
reasoning is a weak proof against the experience of so many ages, confirmed 
by so many authors. It 1s true, that in admitting these ranks of oars to be 
disposed perpendicularly one above another, it 1s not easy to comprehend how 
they could be worked ; but in the biremes and triremes of the column of 
Trajan, the lower ranks are placed opaaue ye and as 1t were rising by degrees. 

In ancient times, ships with several ranks of oars were not known they 
made use of long ships, in which the rowers, of whatever number they were, 
worked all upon the same line. (1) Such was the fleet which the Greeks 
sent against Troy. It was composed of twelve hundred sail, of which the 

eys of Boeotia had each an hundred and twenty men, and those of Phi- 
loctetes fifty ; and this no doubt denotes the greatest and smallest vessels. 
Their galleys had no decks, but were built like common boats , which 1s still 
practised, says Thucidides, by the pirates, to prevent their being so soon 
discovered at a distance. 

(2) The Corinthians are said to have been the first who changed the form 
of ships ; and instead of simple galleys, made vessels with three ranks, in or- 
der to add by multipheity of oars to the swiftness and impetuosity of their 
motion. Their city, advantageously situated between two seas was well a- 
dapted for commerce, and served asa staple for merchandise. From their ex- 
ample the inhabitants of Corcyra and the tyrants of Sicily equipped also ma- 
ny galleys of three benches, a little before the war against the Persians. It 
was about the same time that the Athenians, at the warm instances of The- 
muistocles, who foresaw the war which soon broke out, built ships of the same 
form, the whole deck not being yet in use ; and from thenceforth they ap- 
phed themselves to naval affairs with incredible ardour and success. 

The beak of the prow (Rostrum) was that part of the vessel of which most 
ase was made in sea-fights. (3) Ariston of Corinth persuaded the Syracu- 
sans, when their mty was besieged by the Athenians, to make their prows 
lower and shorter which advice ened them the victory: for the prows of 
the Athenian vessels being very high and very weak, their beaks struck on] 
the parts above water, and for that reason did httle damage to the enemy’s 
ships ; whereas the Syracusans, whose prows were strong and low, and their 
beaks level with the water, at a single blow often sunk the triremes of the 
Athenians. 

Two sorts of people served on board these galleys. The one were employ- 
ed in steering and working the ship, who were the rowers, Remiges, and the 
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mariners, Nautw. The rest were soldiers intended for the fight, and are 
meant in Greek by the word ew:fdra: This distinction was not understood mn 
the early times, when the same persons rowed, fought and did all the neces- 
sary work of the ship ; which was also not wholly disused in latter days. 
For (1) Thucydides, in deseribing the arrival of the Atheman fleet at the 
small island of Sphacteria, observes, that only the rowers of the lowest bench 
remained in the ships, and that the rest went on shore with their arms. 

1. The condition of the rowers was very hard and laborious. I have already 
said, that the rowers, as well as mariners were all citizens and freemen, and 
not slaves or strangers, as in these days. The rowers were distinguished by 
three several stages. The lower rank were called Thalamitz, the mddle 
Zugites, and the nghest Thranitz. Thucydides remarks that the latter had 
greater pay than the rest, because they worked with longer and heavier oars 
than those of the lower benches. (2) It seems that the crew, in order to act 
in concert and with better effect, were sometimes guided by the singing of a 
man, and sometimes by the sound of an instrument ; and this grateful har- 
mony served not only to regulate the motion of their vars, but to diminish 
and soothe the pains of their labour. 

It 1s a question amongst the learned whether there was a man to every oar 
in these great ships or several, as in the galleys of these days. What Thu- 
cydides observes on the pay of the Thramtz, seems to imply that they work- 
ed single For if others had shared the work with them, wherefore had 
they greater pay given them than those who managed an oar alone, as the 
latter had as much and perhaps more of the labour than they? Father Mont- 
faucon believes, that 1n the vessels of more than five ranks, there might be se~ 
veral men to one oar. 

He who took care of the whole crew, and commanded the vessel, was cal- 
led Nauclerus, and was the principal officer. The second was the pilot, Gu- 
benator , his place was in the poop, where he held the helm in his hand, and 
steered the vessel. Hs skill consisted 1n knowing the coasts, ports, rocks, 
shoals, and especially the winds and stars; for before the discovery of the 
compass, the pilot had nothing to direct him during the mght but the stars. 

2. The soldiers who fought in the ships, were armed almost in the same 
manner with the land-forces. 

(3) The Athenians, at the battle of Salamis, had a hundred and fourscoie 
vessels, and in each of them eighteen fighting men, four of whom were ar- 
chers, and the rest heavy-armed troops. The officer who commanded these 
soldiers, was called +pipapxos, and the commander of the whole fleet vavapxor, 
Or spaprn-yor. 

We cannot exactly say the number of soldiers, mariners, and rowers, that 
served on board each ship ; but 1t generally amounted to two hundred more 
or less, as appears from Herodotus’ estimate of the Persian fleet in the 
time of Xerxes, and in other places, where he mentions that of the Greeks. 
I mean here the great vessels, the triremes, which were the species most 
in use. 

The pay of those who served in these ships varied very much at different 
times. When young Cyrus arrived in Asia,(4) 1t was only three oboh, 
which was half a drachm, or five-pence: and the treaty (5) between the Per- 
sians and Lacedzmonians was concluded at this rate ; which gives reason to 
believe, that the usual pay was three obol. Cyrus, at Lysander’s request, 
added a fourth, which made sixpence half-penny a day. (6)It was often 
raised to a whole drachm, about ten-pence French. In the fleet fitted out 
against Sicily, the Athenians gave a drachm a day to the troops. ‘The sum 


(i) Thucyd. l.1v p 275 
(2) Musican) natura ipsa videtur ad tolerandos facilius labores veluti munert nobis de- 


disse. Siquidem et remiges cautus hortatur, uecsolum in us operibas, in quibas plu- 
rium copatns preeunte aliquajyucunda voce conspirat, sed etiam siungulorum tatigatio 
quam)ibet se rud: modulatione solatur.—Quints} Tot «10 

(3) Plat, rn Themist p 119 (4) Xenoph Hist.l.: p. 441 

(5) This treaty stipulated, that the Persians should pay thirty ming a-month for each 
ahip, alich was halt a talent, the whole amounted to three oboli a-dav tor every man 
that sesyed on board (o) Thucyd Lvi.p 431. 
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of sixty talents,(1) which the people of Egesta advanced to the Athenians 
monthly for the maintaining of s1xty ships, shews that the pay of each vessel 
for a month amounted to a talent, that is to say, to three thousand livres ; 
which supposes, that each ship’s company consisted of three hundred men, 
each of whom received a drachm or tenpence a-day. As the officers pay was 
higher, the republic perhaps either furmished the overplus, or 1t was de- 
ducted out of the total of the sum advanced for av by abating some- 
thing in the pay of the private men. 

The same may be said of the land troops as has been said of the seamen, 
except that the horse had double their pay. It appears that the ordinary 
pay of the foot was three oboli a-day, and that it was augmented according 
to times and occasions. (2)Thimbron the Lacedsemonian, when he marched 
against Tissaphernes, promised a danc a-month to each soldier, two to a 
captain, and four to the colonels. Now a daric a-month is four oboli a-day. 
Young Cyrus, to animate his troops, whom too long a march had discouraged, 
instead of one daric, promised one and a half to each soldier, which amounted 
to a drachm, or tenpence French a-day. 

It may be asked how the Lacedemonians, whose iron coin, the only spe- 
cies current amongst them, would go no where else, could maintain armies 
by sea and land, and where they found money for their subsistence. It 1s 
not to be doubted that they raised 1t, as the Athenians did, by contributions 
from thew allies, and still more from the cities to which they gave hberty 
and protection, or from those they had conquered from their enemies. Their 
second fund for paying their fleet and armies, was the aids they drew from 
the king of Persia, as we have seen on several occasiens 


SECTION V. 
PECULIAR CHARACTER OF THE ATHENIANS. 


Piutarcn furnishes us with almost all the matter upon this head. Every 
body knows how well he succeeds in copying nature in his portraits, and how 
proper a Sap he was to trace the character of a people, whuse genius and 
manners he had studied with so profound an attention 

I. “© The (3)people of Athens,” says Plutarch, ‘‘ were easily provoked to 
“‘ anger, and as easily reduced to resume their sentiments of benevolence 
“* and compassion.” istory supplies us with an infinity of examples of this 
kind: The sentence of death passed against the inhabitants of Mitylene, and 
revoked the next day: the condemnation of the ten generals, and that of 
Socrates, both followed with an immediate repentance and most lively grief. 

II. “ They were better pleased with penetrating, and almost guessing at 
“‘ the result of an affair, than to give themselves leisure to be infornied of 1t 
“ thoroughly, and 1n all its extent.” 

Nothing 1s more surprising than this circumstance in their character, 
which 1s very hard to conceive, and seems almost incredible. Artificers, 
husbahdmen, soldiers, mariners, are generally a dull, heavy kind of people, 
and very gross in their conceptions ; but the people of Athens were of a 
quite different turn. They had naturally an amazing penetration, vivacity, 
and even delicacy of wit. 1 have already mentioned what happened to 
Theophrastus. (4)He was cheapemng something of an old woman at Athens 
that sold herbs ; “ No, Mr. Stranger,” said she “ you shall not have it for 
“‘ less.” He was strangely surprised to see himself treated as a stranger 
who had passed almost his whole hfe at Athens, and who prqued himself up- 
on excelling all others in the elegance of his language. "tt was however, 
from that she knew he was not of her country. We have seen that the 


(1) About 8400/ Sterling (2) Xenoph Exped Cyr. ! su 

(3) Plut de Precep Reip. Ger p 793 

(4) Cam Theopbrastus percontaretur ex anicula quadam, quant: aliquid venderet, et 
respondisset itla, atgue addidisset Hospes, non pete minors, tulst moleste, se non 
robe bospitis specrem, cum atatem ageret Athenis, optimeque lequeretus.—Cic d4 
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Athenian soldiers knew the fine passages of Euripides by heart These ar- 
tificers and soldiers, from assisting at the public deliberations, were besides 
versed in affairs of state, and understood severy thing at half a word. We 
may judge of this from the orations of Demosthenes, whose style, we know, 
is ardent, brief, and concise. 

II]. “‘ As they naturally inclined to relieve persons of a low condition and 
** mean circumstances, so were they fond of conversation seasoned with plea- 
“‘ gantry, and proper to make people laugh.” 

(1)They assisted persons of a low condition, because from such they had 
nothing to apprehend in regard to their liberty, and saw in them the cha- 
racters of equality and resemblance with themselves. They loved pleasantry, 
and shewed 1n that they were men, but men abounding with humanity and 
indulgence, who understood raillery, who were not prone to take offence, nor 
over delicate in point of the respect due to them. One day, when the as- 
sembly was fully formed, and the people had already taken their places and 
sat down, Cleon, after having made them wait his coming a great while, ap- 
peared at last with a wreath of flowers upon his head, and desired the 

eople to adjourn their deliberations to the next day: ‘“ For to day,” said 
fe “< J have business. JI have been sacrificing to the gods: and 1 am to en- 
‘‘ tertain some strangers, my friends at supper.” The Athenians, setting up 
a laugh, rose and broke up the assembly. At Carthage, such a pleasantry 
would have cost any man his life that had presumed to vent 1t, and to take 
such a hberty with a proud, haughty, jealous, morose people, of a genius 
averse to complacency, and less inclined to humour. Upon another occasion, 
the orator Stratocles, having informed the people of a victory, and m conse- 

uence caused sacrifices to be offered ; three days after, news came of the de- 

eat ofthearmy. As the people expressed their discontent and resentment up- 
on the false information, he asked them, “‘ of what they had to complain, and 
“* what harm he had done them, 1n making them pass three days more agreeably 
«‘ than they would else have done?” 

1V. ‘ They were pleased with hearing themselves praised, and could not 
“ bear to be railed at or criticised.” ‘Phe least acquaintance with Aristo- 
phanes and Demosthenes will shew, with what address and effect they em- 
ployed praises and censure with regard to the people of Athens. 

(2)When the republic enjoyed peace and tranquillity, says the same Plu- 
tarch in another place, the Athenian people diverted themselves with the 
orators who flattered them: but in important affairs, and emergencies of the 
state, they became serious, and gave the preference to those whose custom 
it had been to oppose their unjust desires ; such as Pericles, Phocion, and 
Demosthenes. 

V. “© They kept those who governed them in awe, and shewed their hu- 
“« manity even to their enemies.” 

The people of Athens made good use of the talents of those who distin- 
guished themselves by their eloquence and prudence; but they were full of 

esuspicion, and kept themselves always on their guard against the superiority 
of genius and ability . they took pleasure in restraining their courage and 
lessening their glory and reputation. This may be judged trom the ostra- 
cism, which was instituted only as a curb on those whose merit and popula- 
rity ran too high, and which spared neither the greatest nor the most worthy 
ersons. The hatred of tyranny and tyrants, which was in a manner innate 
in the Athenians, made them extremely jealous and apprehensive for their 
liberty with regard to those who governed. 

As to their enemies, they did not treat them with rigour; they did not 
make an insolent use of victory, nor exercise any cruelty towards the van- 
quished. The amnesty decreed after the tyranny of the Thirty shews that 
they could forget the injyunmes which had been done them. 

‘Co these different characteristics, which Plutarch unites in the same pas- 
sages of his works, some others may be added, extracted principally from the 
same author. 


(i) Menoph. de Athen. Rep. p. 691. (2) Plut. in Phocion. p. 746. 
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VI. It was from this fund of humanity and benevolence, of which I have now 
spoken, and which was natural to the Athenians, that they were so attentive 
to the rules of politeness, and so delicate in point of just behaviour ; qualh- 
ties one would not expect to find among the common people (1)in the war 

Philip of Macedon, having intercepted one of his couriers, they read 
the letters he carried, except that of Olympias his wife, which they re- 
turned sealed up and unopened, out of regard to conjugal love and secrecy, 
the rights of which are sacred, and ought to be respected even amongst ene- 
mies. The same Athenians, having decreed that a strict search should be 
made after the presents distributed by Harpalus amongst the orators, would 
not suffer the house of Callicles, who was lately married, to be visited, out 
of respect for his bride, not long brought home. Such behaviour is not very 
aust 3; and upon hke occasions people do not stand much upon forms and 
politeness. 

VII. The taste of the Athenians for all arts and sciences is too well known 
to require dwelling long upon it in this place, though I shall have occasion 
to speak of it at some le elsewhere. But we cannot see without admi- 
ration a people composed for the most part, as I have said before, of artisans, 
husbandmen, soldiers, and mariners, carry delicacy of taste in every thing 
to so high a degree of perfection, which seems the pecular attribute of a 
more exalted condition and nobler education. 

VILLI. It is no less wonderful, that this people(2) should have had such 
great views, and risen so high 1n their pretensions. In the war which Alci- 
biades made them undertake, filled with vast projects and unbounded hopes, 
they did not confine their desires to the tahing of Syracuse, or the conquest 
of Sicily, but had already seized Italy, Peluponnesus, Libya, the Carthaginian 
states, and the empire of the sea as far as the Pillars of Hercules. Their en- 
terprise failed, but they had formed it ; and the taking of Syracuse, which 
seemed no great difficulty, might have enabled them to put 1t in execution. 

1X The same people, so great, and, one may say, so haughty 1n their pro- 
jects, had nothing of that character 1n other respects. In what regarded the 
expense of the table, dress, furniture, private buildings, and, 1n a word pri- 
vate hfe, they were frugal, sumple, modest, and poor, but sumptuous and 
magnificent in all things public, and capable of doing honour to the state. 
Their victories, conquests, wealth, and continual communication with the 
people of Asia Minor, introduced neither luxury, gluttony, pomp, nor vain 
profusion amongst them. (3)Xenophon observes, that a citizen could not be 
pho bree from a slave by his dress. The richest inhabitants, and the 
most famous generals, were not ashamed to go to market themselves. 

X. 1t was very glorious for Athens to have produced and formed so many 
excellent persons in the arts of war and government; 1n philusophy, elo- 
quence, poesy, painting, sculpture, and architecture; to have furmished 
alone more great men, 1n every other kind, than any other city of the world , 
if perhaps we except Rome, which(4) had imbibed learning and arts from her, 
and knew how to apply her lessons to the best advantage ; tu have been in some, 
sort the school and tutor of almost the whole universe , to have served, and still 
to have continued to serve, as the model for nations which pique themselves 
most upon their excellent taste, in a word, to have taught the language, and 
prescri the laws of al} that regards the talents and productions of the 
mind. That part of this history, wherein I treat of the sciences and learned 
men that rendered Greece illustrious, with the arts also, and thuse that ex- 
celled in them, w1l]l set this in a clear hight. 

XI. I shall conclude this description of the Athenians with one more at- 
tribute, which cannot be denied them, and appears evidently in all their aoe 


(1} Plut in Demetr p. 996. (2) Méya Ppoves peydhwr opeyeras, Plut. 
@) De Rep. Athen é 693 
(4) Grecos capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 

Iotulht agrest: Latio. Horat Epint 118 





** Greece taken, took her savage victors’ hearts 
** And polished rustic Latium with ber arts, 
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tions and enterprises ; and that is, their ardent love of liberty. This was 
their darling passion, and the main-spring of their policy. e see them, 
from the commencement of the war with the Persians, sacrifice every thing 
to the hberty of Greece. They abandoned, without the least regret, their 
lands, estates, city, and houses, and removed to their ships in order to fight 
the common enemy whose view it was to enslave them. at day could be 
more glorious for Athens, than that in which, when all the allies were trem- 
bling at the vast offers made her by the king of Persia, she answered his 
ambassador by the mouth of (1)Aristides, That all the gold and silver in the 
world was not capable of tempting them to sell their own, or the hberty of 
Greece! It saw from such generous sentiments that the Athenians not only 
became the bulwark of Greece, but preserved the rest of Europe, and all the 
western world from the invasion of the Persians. 

These great qualities were mingled with great defects, often the very re- 
verse of them, such as we may imagine in a fluctuating, light, ineconstant, 
capricious people, lke the Athenians. 


SECTION VI. 


COMMON CHARACTER OF THE LACEDZEMONIANS AND ATHENIANS. 


I canwnor refuse giving a place here to what M. Bossuet says upon the cha- 
racter of the Lacedemonians and Athenians. The passage 1s long, but will 
not appear so; and will include all that 1s wanting to a perfect Knowledge 
of the genius of both those states. 

Amongst all the republics of which Greece was composed, Athens and 
Lacedzmon were undoubtedly the principal. No people could have more 
wit than the Athenians, nor more solid sense than the Lacedemonuans. 
Athens affected pleasure ; the Lacedzemonian way of life was hard and labo- 
rious. Both loved glory and hberty ; but the liberty of Athens tended to 
licentiousness ; and controlled by severe laws at Lacedsmon, the more re- 
stmcted it was at home, the more eager it was to rule abroad. Athens also 
wished to reign, but upon another principle, in which interest had a share 
with glory. Her citizens excelled in the art of navigation, and the sovereignty 
at sea had enriched her. To continue in the sole possession of all commerce, 
there was nothing she would not have subjected to her power; and her 
riches, which inspired this passion, supplied her with the means of gratifying 
it. On the contrary, at Lacedsmon money was in contempt. As all the 
jaws tended to make the latter a military republic, the glory of arms was the 
sole object that engrossed her citizens. rom thence she naturally affected 
dominion ; and the more she was above interest, the more she abandoned 
herself to ambition. Lacedsemon, from her regular hfe, was steady and de- 
terminate in her maxims and measures. Athens was more lively and active, 
and the people too much masters. Philosophy and the laws had indeed the 
most happy effects upon such exquisite natural parts as theirs ; but reason 
alone was not capable of keeping them within due bounds. (2)A wise Athe- 
nian, who knew admirably the genius of his country, wnforms us, that fear 
was necessary to those too ardent and free spirits; and that 1t was 1mpossi- 
ble to govern them, after the victory at Salamis had removed ther fears of 
the Persians. 

Two things, then, ruined them, the glory of their great actions, and the 
supposed security of their present condition. 

he magistrates were no longer heard ; and as Persia was afflicted with 
excessive slavery, so Athens, says Plato, experienced all the evils of exces- 
sive liberty. 

These two great republics, so contrary in their manners and conduct, :n- 
terfered with each other in the design they had each formed of subjecting all 
Greece ; so that they were always enemies, more from the contrariéty of 
their interests, than the incompatibility of their humours. 


Gh) P]ut m aAristid p. M2 (2) Plat. de Leg 2 an. 
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The Grecian cities were against submitting to the dominion of either the 
one or the other; for, besides the desire of preserving their liberty, they 
found the empire of those two republics too grievous to bear. That of the 
Lacedeemonians was severe. That people was observed to have something 
almost brutal in their character. (1)A government too rigid, and a hfe too 
laborious rendered their tempers too haughty, austere, and imperious in 
power : besides which, they could never expect to live in peace under the 
influence of a city, which being formed for war, could not supp rt itself but 
by continuing perpetually in arms. (2)So that as the Lacedwsmonians had 
the power of attaining to command, all the world were afraid they should 
assert it. 

(3)The Athenians were naturally obliging and agreeable. Nothing was 
more delightful to behold than their city, in which feasts and games were 
Po peae where wit, liberty, and the various passions of men, daily exh- 

ited new objects ; but the rank beara’ of their conduct disgusted their allies, 
and was still more insupportable to their own subjects. It was impossible 
for them not to experience the extravagance and caprice of a flattered peo- 
ple ; that is to say, according to Plato, something more dangerous than the 
Same excesses in a prince vitiated by flattery. 

These two cities did not permit Greece to continue in repose. We have 
seen the Peloponnesian and other wars, which were always occasioned or 
fomented by the jealousy of Lacedemun and Athens’ But the same jealou- 
sies which involved Greece 1n troubles, supported 1t in some measure, and 
prevented its falling into the dependence of either the one or the other of 
those republics. 

The Persians soon perceived this condition of Greece: and accordingly 
the whole mystery of their politics consisted in keeping up those jealousies, 
and fomenting those divisions. Lacedsemon, which was the most ambitious, 
was the first that gave them occasion to take apart in the quarrels of the 
Greeks They engaged in them from the sole view of making themselves 
masters of the whole nation; and, industrious to weaken the Greeks by their 
own arms, they waited only the opportunity to crush them altogether. 

4)The states of Greece in their wars, already regarded only the king of 
ersia, whom they called the Great King, or “‘ the King,” by way of emi- 
nence, as if they had already been of the number of his subjects. But it was 
impossible that the ancient spirit of Greece should not revive, when they 
were upon the point of falling into slavery, and the hands of the Barbarians. 

The petty kings of Greece undertook to oppose this great monarch, and 
ruin his empire. (5)With a small army, but bred in the discipline we have 
related, Agesilaus, king of Sparta, made the Persians tremble in Asia Minor, 
and shewed 1t was not impossible to subvert their power. The divisions of 
Greece alone put a step to his conquests. The famous retreat of the ten 
thousand, who, after the death of the younger Cyrus, made their way in a 
hostile manner through the whole Persian empire, and returned into their 
own country ; that action, I say, demonstrated to Greece more than ever, 
that their soldiery was invincible, and superior to all opposers ; and that 
only their domestic divisions could subject them to an enemy too weak to 
resist their united force. 

We shall see, in the sequel of this history, by what methods Philip king of 
Macedon, taking advantage of these divisions, came at length, between ad- 
dress and force, to make himself little less than the soverengn of Greece, and 
to oblige the whole nation to march under his colours against the common 
enemy. What he had only planned, his son Alexander brought to perfec- 
tion, and shewed the wondering world how much ability and courage avail 
against the most numerous armies, and formidable preparations. 


(i) Aristot Polit I 


P 4. 2) Xenoph. de Rep. Lacon. 63) Piat. de Rep. L, wit 
(4) Plat. de Leg. 1. in. isocrat. Panegyr 


(5) Pelyb. i. 2. 


THE HISTORY 


DIONYSTUS 
THE ELDER AND YOUNGER. 


TYRANTS OF SYRACUSE. 


Sixty years had elapsed since oe had regained its liberty by the expul- 
sion if the family of Gelon. ‘The events which passed in thet interval: ex: 
cept the invasion of the Athenians, are of no great importance, and little 
known ; but those which follow are of a different nature, and make amends 
for the chasm ; I mean the reigns of Dionysius the father and son, tyrants 
of Syracuse ; the first of whom governed thirty-eight, and the (1) other 
twelve, in all fifty years. As this history is entirely foreign to what passed 
in Greece at the same time, I shall relate 1t in this place altogether and by 
itself,observing only, that the first twenty years of it, upon which I am now 
enone: agree almost 1n point of time with the last preceding twenty years. 
This history will present to our view a series of the most odious and hormd 
crimes, though it abounds at the same time with instruction. When (2) on 
the one side we behold a pee the declared enemy of liberty, justice, and 
laws, treading under his feet the most sacred rights of nature and rehgion, 
inflicting the most cruel torments upon his subjects, beheading some, burn- 
ing others for a slight word, delighting and feasting himself with human blood 
and gratifying his savage inhumanity with the sufferings and miseries of e- 
very age and condition: I say, when we behold such an object, can we deny 
a truth which the Pagan world itself hath confessed and Plutarch takes occa- 
sion to observe in speaking of the tyrants of Sicily,that God in his anger 
gives such princes to a ople, and makes use of the impious and the wicked 
to punish the guilty end t e criminal? On the other side, when the same 
rince, the dread and terror of Syracuse, is perpetually anxious, and trem- 
ling for his own life, and abandoned to remorse and regret, can find no per- 


() After having been expelled for more than ten years, he revascended the throne, 
— do ekg Fie ithe ab SA yrLnnuk hbertatis, justitim, Jegum exitium- Alos uret 
& hic > r a 
sites vacbavabite ghos ob levem offensam juabebit detruncam.—Senec. de Consol, ad 
er Taine humano non tantum gaudet, sed pascitur ; sed et supplicus omnium etatum 
crudelitatem insatiabilem explet.—ld. de Benef. l. vu. c. 19. 
Vor. II. 2D 
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sun in his whole state, not eveh his wives or children, in whom he can confide , 
who will not think with Tacitus, (1) ‘‘ That 1t as not without reason the o- 
“‘ racle of wisdem has declared, that if the hearts of tyrants could be seen, 
‘© we should find them torn in pieces with a thousand evils; it being certain, 
** that the body does not suffer more from inflictions and torments, than the 
““ minds of such wretches from their crimes, cruelties, and the rnjustice and 
“* violence of their proceedings.” 

The condition of a goed prince is quite different. He loves his pore and 
is beloved by them: he enjoys a perfect tranquillity within himeelf, and lives 
with his subjects as a father with his children. Though he knows that the 
sword of justice isin his hands, he dreads to make use of 1t. He loves to 
turn aside its edge, and can never resolve to evince his power, but with great 
reluctance, 1n the last extremity, and with all the forms and sanction of the 
laws. (2) A tyrant punishes only from caprice and passion ; and believes, 
says Plutarch of Dionysius, that he is not really (3) master, and does not act 
with supreme authority, but as ne sets himself above all laws, has no other 
but his own will and pleasure, and sees himself obeyed implicitly Where- 
as, continues the same author, he that can do whatever he will, 181n great, 
danger of doing what he ought not. 

Besides these characteristics of cruelty and tyranny which particularly distin- 
guish the first Dionysius, we shall see 1n his history, whatever inbounded am- 
bition, sustained by great valour, extensive abilities, and the necessary talents 
for acquiring the confidence of a people, 1s capable of undertaking for the at- 
tainment of sovereignty ; the various means he had the address to employ 
forthe maintaimng himself in 1t against the opposition of his enemies, and 
the odium of the public ; and lastly the tyrants success in escaping, during a 
reign of thirty-eight years, the many conspiracies formed against him, and 1n 
transmitting peaceably the tyranny to his son as a legitimate possession, 
and a nght of inheritance. 


CHAP I. 


Turs chapter contains the history of Dionysius the Elder, who reigned thir- 
ty-eight years. 


SECTION I. 


MEANS MADE USE OF BY DIONYSIUS THE ELDER TO POSSESS 
HIMSELF OF THE TYRANNY. 


Dionysius was a native of Syracuse, (4) of noble and illustrious extraction 
according to some, but others say his birth was base and obscure. However 
it was, he dist whed himself by his valour, and po qed at reputation 
in a war with the Carthaginians. He was one of those who accompanied 
Hermocrates, when he attempted to re-enter Syracuse, by force of arms, af- 
ter having been banished through the intrigues of his enemies. The event 
of that enterprise was not happy. Hermocrates was killed. The Syracu- 
sans did not spare his accomplices, several of whom were publicly executed. 

Dionysius was left among the wounded. The report of his death, designed- 
ly given out by his relations, saved his life. Providence would have spared 
Syracuse an infinity of misfortunes, had he expired either in the field or by 
the executioner. 


(1) Neqge frustra prastantissimus sapientie firmare solitus est, 81 reclodantur tyran- 
norum mentes, posse aspic: Janatus et ictus ; gaando ut corpora verberibus, tta sees tia, 
Lbidine, mahs consultis, animus dilaceraretur.—Tacit. annal i. vi. ¢. 6 

.2) Hac est in maxima potestate verismma anim: temperantia, non cépiditate aliqua, 
non temeritate :ncendi ; non priorum principum exempiis corruptum, Qubtitum in cris 
suos Iiceat, expersendo tentare , sed habetare aciem impern sui.—Quid interest puter ty- 
Fannum et regem, ( species enim ipsa fortune ac hcentia par est,) nis: quod tyrann: in 
voluptate seviaat, regis non nisi ex Causa et necessitate ?—Senec de Clem. hb.1 c. th. 

(aj Ad Piinec. Indoct. p. 762. (4) Diod. |. xu. p, 197. 
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The Carthammians had made several attempts to establish themselves in 8i- 
cily, and to pussess themselves of the principal towns of that island, as we 
have observed elawhere. (1) Its happy situation for their mantime com- 
merce, the fertility of its soil, and the riches of its inhabitants, were er~ 
ful inducements for such an enterprise. We may form an idea of the wealth 
of ite cities from Diodorus Sictlus’ account of Aerigeututn: (2) The tem- 
ples were of extraordinary magnificence, pea. that of Jupiter Olympius, 
which was three hundred and forty feet in length, sixty in breadth, and one 
hundred and twenty in height. The piazzas, or galleries, in their extent 
and beauty, corresponded with the rest of the building. On one side was 
represented the battle of the giants, on the other the taking of Troy, in fi- 
gures as large as hfe. Without the city was an artificial lake, which was 
seven stadin, above a quarter of a league, in circumference. It was full of 
all kinds of fish, covered with swans and other water-fowls, and afforded the 
most agreeable prospect imaginable. 

It was about the time of which we speak, that Exenetes, victor in the 
Olympic games, entered the city 1n triumph in a magnificent chanot, attend- 
ed by three hundred more, all drawn by white horses. Their habits were 
adorned with gold and silver, and nothing was ever more splendid than 
their appearance. Gellias, the most wealthy of the citizens of Agrigentum, 
erected several large apartments in his house for the reception and enter- 
tainment of his guests. Servants waited by his order at the gate of the 
city, to invite all strangers to lodge at their master’s house, whither they con- 
ducted them. Hospitality was much practised and esteemed by the gene~ 
ralitv of that city. A violent storm having obliged one hundred hersemen 
to take shelter there, Gellias entertaxned them all an his house, and supplied 
them :mmediately with dry clothes, of which he had always a great quantity 
wn his wardrobe. ‘This 1s understanding how to make a noble use of mches. 
His cellar 1s much talked of by historians, in which he had three hundred 
reservoirs hewn out of the rock, each of which contained a hundred(3) 
amphoree. 

his great and opment city was beseiged, and at length taken by the Car- 
thagimans. Its fall shock all Sicily, and spread an universal terror. The 
cause of its being lost was imputed to the Syracusans, who bad but weakly 
aided it. Dionysius, who from that time had no other thoughts but of his 
grand designs, and was secretly active in laying the foundations of his future 
power, took the advantage of this favourable opportunity, and of the gene- 
ral complaints of Sicily against the Syracusans, to render the magistrates 
odivus, and to exclaim against their administration. «In a public assembly, 
held to consider of the present state of affairs, when nobody dared to open 
their mouths for fear of the persons at the helm; Dionysius rese up, and 
boldly accused the magistrates of treason ; adding, that it was his opimon, 
that they ought to be deposed immediately, without wanting till the term of 
their administration should expire. They retorted this audacity with treat- 
ing him as a seditious person, and a disturber of the public tranquillity, and 
as euch laid a fine upon him according to the laws. ‘This was to be paid be- 
fore he could be admitted to speak again, and Dionysius was not in a cond- 
tion te discharge it. Phnlistus, one of the richest citizens, (who wrote the 
history of Sicily, which is not come down to us,) deposited the money, and 
exhorted him at the same time to give his opsmon upon the state of affurs, 
with all the hberty which became a citizen zealous for his country. 

Dionysius accordingly resumed his discourse with more vigour than be- 
fore. e had long cultivated the habit of eloquence, which he looked upon 
with reasun as a very necessary talent in a republican government , erpeci- 
lly in his views of acquiring the people’sfavour, and of concilhating them to 
8 measures. He began with describing, in a lvely and pathetic manner, 
she ruin of Agrigentum, a neighbouring city in their alliance ; the deplora- 


(1) In the History of the Cartnagimans, Book I] Part I. (2) Diod. 1. xm. p. 208, 906. 
(6) An amphora contained about sever gations, a hundred consequentiy cons sted of 
seven hundred gallons, o: eleven hogsbeads seven galluas, 
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ble extremity te which the inhabitants had been reduced, of quitting the 

undér cover of the night ; the cries and lamentations of infants, and of 
aged and sick persons, whom they had been ob to abandon toa cruel and 
merciless enemy ; and the consequent murder of all who had been left in the 
city, whem the barbarous victor d ed from the temples and altars of the 
gods. feeble refuges against the Carthaginian fury and impiety. He imputed 
all these evils to the treachery of the commanders of the army, who instead 
of murching to the relief of Agrigentum, had retreated with their troops ; to 
the criminal protraction and delay of the magistrates, corrupted by Cartha- 
ginian bribes ; and to the pride of the great and rich, who regarded nothing 
but estabhshing their own power upon the ruins of their country’s liberty. 
He represented Syracuse as composed of two different bodies ; the one by 
their power and influence, usurping all the dignities and wealth of the state ; 
the other, obscure, despised, and trodden under foot, bearing the same yoke 
of a shameful servitude, and rather slaves than e:itizens. He concluded with 
saying, that the only remedy for so many evils was to elect persons from 
amongst the people, devoted to their interests, and who, not being capable 
of rendering themselves formidable by their riches and authority, would be 
solely employed for the public good, and would apply im earnest to the re- 
establishment of the liberty of Syracuse. 

This discourse was hstened to with infinite pleasure, as all speeches are 
which flatter the natural propensity of inferiors to complain of the govern- 
ment, and was followed with the universal applause of the people, who al- 
ways gave themselves up blindly to those who knew how to deceive them 
under the specious pretext of serving their interest. All the magistrates 
were deposed upon the spot, and others substituted 1n their room, with Di- 
onysius at the head of them. 

This was only the first step to the tyranny, at which he did not stop. The 
success of his undertaking inspired him with new courage and confidence. He 
had also in view the displacing of the generals of the army, and to have thew’ 
power trancferred to himself. ‘The design was bold and dangerous, and he 
apphed to it with address. Before he attacked them openly, he planted his 
batteries against them at a distance; calumniating them by his emissaries 
among the people, and sparing no pains to render them suspected. He 
caused 1t to be whispered among the populace, that those commanders held 
,ecret intelligence with the enemy ; that disguised couriers were frequently 
seen passing and re-passing ; and that it was not to be doubted but some 
conspiracy was on foot. 

He affected on his side not to see those leaders, nor to open himself to 
them at all upon the affairs of the public. He communicated none of his 
designs to them; as if he was apprehensive of rendering himself suspected 
by having any intercourse or correspondence with them. Persons of sense 
and discernment were not at a loss to discover the tendency of these under- 
mining arts ; nor were they silent upon the occasion: but the common peo- 
ple, prejudiced in his favour, incessantly applauded and admired his zeal, 
and looked upon him as the sole protector and assertor of ther rights and 
hberties. 

Another scheme, which he set at work with his usual address, was of very 
great service to him, and exceedingly promoted his designs. There was a 
great number of banished persons dispersed throughout Sicily, whom the 
faction of the nobility of Syracuse had expelled the city at different times, 
and upon different pretences. He knew what an addition of strength so nu- 
merous a body of citizens would be to him whom gratitude to a benefactor, 
and resentment against those who had occssioned their banishment, the hope 
of retrieving their affairs, and of enriching themselves out of the spoils of his 
enemies, rendered most proper for the execution of his designs, and attached 
unalterably to his person and interest. He applied therefore earnestly to ob- 
tain their recall. It was mven out, that 1t was necessary to raise a numere 
ous body of troops to oppose the progress of the Carthagimans; and the 
people foresaw with anxiety the expence to which the new levies would 
amount. Dionysius took the advantage ut this favourable conjuncture, and 
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the disposition of the public. He represented that it was ridiculous to bring 
foreign troops at a great expence from Italy and Pelaponnesus, whilst they 
might supply themselves with excellent soldiers, without being at any charge 
at all; that there were numbers of Syracusans in every part of Sicily, who, 
notwithstanding the ill treatment they had received, had always retained the 
hearts of citizens under the name and condition of exiles; that they pre- 
served a tender affection and inviolable fidehty for their country, and had 
chosen rather to wander about Sicily without support or settlement, than te 
make part with the armies of the enemy, however advantageous the offers te 
induce them to it had been. This discourse of Dienysius had all the effect 
upon the peow he could have wished. His colleagues, who had perceived 
plainly what he had 1n view, were afraid to contradict him; rightly judging, 
that their opposition would not only prove ineffectual, but incense the peo- 
ple against them, and even augment the reputation of Dionysms, to whom 
it would leave the honour of recalling the exiles. heir return was therefore 
decreed ; and they accordingly came all to Syracuse withont lesing time. 

A deputation from Gela, a city in the dependence of Syracuse, arrived 
about the same time, to demand that the garrison should be reinforced, Di- 
onysius immediately marched thither with two thousand foot, and four hun~ 
dred horse. He found the city in great commotion, and divided into two 
factions ; one of the people, and the other of the rich and powerful. The 
latter having been tried in form, were condemned by the assembly to die, 
and to have their estates confiscated for the use of the public. Fhe confis- 
extion was apphed to pay off the arrears, which had long been due to the 
former garrisons, commanded by Dexippus the Lecedemoman ; and Diony- 
sius promised the trvops he brought witli him to Syracuse, to double the pay 
they were to receive from the city. This was attachmg so many new crea~ 
tures to himself. The inhabitants of Gela treated him with the highest 
marks of honour, and sent deputies to Syracuse, to return their thanks for 
the important service that city had done them in sending Dronysius thither. 
Having endeavoured 1n vain to bring Dexippus into his measures, he re- 
turned with his troops to Syracuse, after having promised the inhabitants of 
Gela, who used all means in their power to keep him amongst them, that he 
would soon return with more considerable aid. 

He arrived at Syracuse just as the peuple were coming out of the theatre, 
who ran 1n thronys about him, inquiring with earnestness what he had heard 
of the Carthaginians. He answered with a sad and dejected air, that the ety 
nourished far more dangerous and formidable enemies in her bosom ; that 
whilst Carthage was making extraordinary preparations for the invasion of 
Syracuse, those who were in command, instead of rousing the zeal and atten- 
tion of the citizens, and setting every thing at work against the approach of 
s0 potent an enemy, lulled them with trivial amusements, and idle shews, and 
suffered the troops to want nevessaries ; converting their pay to their private 
uses in a fraudulent manner, destructive to the public affairs ; that had 
always sufficiently comprehended the cause of such a conduct ; that, however, 
1t was not now upon mere conjecture, but upon too evident proof, his com- 
plaints were founded ; that Imilco> the general of the Carthaginians, had 
sent an officer to him, under the pretext of treating about the ransom of pri- 
soners, but in reality to prevail on him not to be too strict in examining into 
the conduct of his colleagues ; and that 1f he would not enter into the mea- 
sures of Carthage, at least that he would not oppose them ; that for his part, 
he came to resign his command, and to abdicate his dignity, that he might 
leave no rvom tor injurious suspicions of his acting in concerts; and holding 
intelligence with traitors who sold the somimionwealt 

This discourse being rumoured amongst the troops, and about the city, 
occasioned great inquietude and alarm. The next day the assembly was 
summoned, and Dionysius renewed his complaints against the generals, which 
were received with universal applause. Some of the assembly cried out, that 
it was necessary to 3 ee him generalssimo, with unlimited power; and 
that it would be tvo late tor so salutary a recourse, when the enemy was at 
the gates of Syracuse, that the unpurtance of the war which threatened then. 


a 
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required such a leader ; that it was in the same manner formerly that Gelon 
was elected generalissimo, and defeated the Carthaginian army at Himera, 
which consisted of three chara ia ep men; that as for the accusation 
alleged against the traitors, it might erred to another : but that the 
present affair would admit no delay. Nor was it deferred Hay fea 3 for the 
people, who, when once prejudiced, ran headlong after their opinion without 
examining any thing, elected Dionysius generalissrmo with unlimited power 
that instant. In the same assembly he caused 1t to be decreed, that the sol- 
diers’ pay should be doubled ; insinuating that the state would be amply re- 
imbuteed by the conquests consequential of that advance. This being done, 
and the assembly dismissed, the Syracusans, upon cool refiection on wha 

had passed, began to be 1n some consternation, asif 1t had not been the effect 
of their own choice ; and comprehending, though too late, that from the de- 
sire of preserving their hberty, they had given themselves a master 

Dionysius rightly judged the importance of taking his measures before the 
people repented what they had done. There remained but one step more to 
the tyranny, which was, to have a body of guards assigned him; and that he 
accomphshed in a most artful and politic manner. He proposed, that all the 
citizens under forty years of age, and capable of bearing arms, should march 
with provisions for thirty days to the city of Leontium. The Syracusans 
were at that time 1n possession of the place, and had a garrison init It was 
full of fugitive and foreign soldiers, who were very fit persons for the execu- 
tion of his designs. He justly suspected, that the greatest part of the Syra- 
cusans would not follow him. He set out, however, and encamped in the 
night upon the plains near the city. It was not long before a great noise 
was heard throughout the camp. This tumult was raised by persons planted 
for that purpose by Dionysius. He pretended, that ambuscades had been 
laid with design to assassinate him, and in great trouble and alarm retired 
for refuge into the citadel of Leontium, where he passed the rest of the mght, 
after having caused a great number of fires to be hghted, and had drawn off 
such of the troops as he most confided 1n. At break of day the people as- 
sembled in a body, to whom, expressing still great apprehension, he explain- 
ed the danger he had been in, and demanded permission to choose himself a 
guard of six hundred men for the security of his person. Pisistratus had set 
him the example long before, and had used the same stratagem when he 
made himself tyrant of Athens. His demand seemed very reasonable, and 
was accordingly comphed with. He chose out a thousand men for his guard 
upon the spot, armed them completely, equipped them magmificently, and 
made them great promises for their encouragement He also attached the 
foreign soldiers to his interest in a peculiar manner, by speaking to them 
with great freedom and affability. e made many removals and alterations 
in the troops, to secure the officers 1n his interest, and dismissed Dexippus 
to Sparta, in whom he could not confide. At the same time he oidered a 
great part of the garrison, which he had sent to Gela to join him, and assem- 
bled from all parts fugitives, exiles, debtors, and criminals,—a train worthy 
of a tyrant. ; 

With this escort he returned to Syracuse, which trembled, at his approach. 
The people were no jonger in a condition to oppose his undertakings, or te 
dispute his authority. The city was full of foreign soldiers, and saw itself 
upon the point of being attacked by the Carthaginians To strengthen him- 
self the more in the tyranny, he espoused the daughter of Hermocrates, the 
most powerful citizen of Syracuse, and who contributed the most to the de- 
feat of the Athenians. He also gave his sister in marri to Polyxenus, 
brother-in-law of Hermocrates. He afterwards summoned an assembly, in 
which he rid himself of Daphneus and Demarchus, who had been the most 
active in opposing his usurpation. In this manner Dionysius, from a simple 
notary, and a citizen of the lowest class, made himeel? absolute lurd and 


tyrant of the greatest and most opulent city of Sicily. 
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SECTION II. 


COMMOTIONS IN SICILY AND AT SYRACUSE AGAINST DIONYSIUs. HE 
FINDS MEANS TO DISPEL ‘THEM. 


Dionysius had a rude shock to experfence Gan ta beginning of his usur- 
pation. The Carthaginians having besi he marched to its rehef ; 
and after some unsuccessful endeavours inst the enemy, threw himself 
into the place. He behaved there with little vigour ; and all the service he 
did the inhabitants was to make them abandon their city in the night, and 
to cover their fiight in pela He was suspected of acting 1n concert with the 
enemy, and the more, because they did not pursue him, and that he lost very 
few of his foreign soldiers. All the inhabitants who remained at Gela were 
butchered. Those of Camarina, to avoid the same fate, followed their ex-~ 
ample, and withdrew with all the effects they could carry away. The mov- 
ing sight of aged persons, matrons, young virgins, and tender infants, hur- 
ried on beyond their strength, struck the troops of ses eag eas with compas- 
sion, and incensed them against the tyrant. Those he had raised in Italy 
withdrew to their own country ; and the Syracusan cavalry, after having 
made a vain attempt to kill him upon the march, from his being surrounded 
with his foreigners, moved forwards, and having entered Syracuse, went 
directly to his palace, which they plundered, using his wife at the same time 
with so much violence and 11] usage, that she died of 1t soon after. Duiony- 
sius, who had foreseen their design, followed them close, with only a hundred 
horse and four hundred foot ; and having marched almost twenty leagues(2) 
with the utmost expedition, he arrived at midnight at one of the gates, which 
he found shut against him. He set fire to 1t, and opened himself a passage 
in that manner. The richest of the citizens ran thither to dispute his en- 
trance, but were surrounded by the soldiers, and almost all of them killed. 
Dronysius, having entered the city, put all to the sword that came in his 
way, plundered the houses of his enemies, of whom he killed a great number, 
and forced the rest to leave Syracuse. The next day in the morning, the 
whole body of his troops arrived The unhappy oe of Gela and Ca- 
marina, out of horror for the tyrant, retired to the Leontines. Imulco hav- 
ang sent a herald to Syracuse, a treaty was concluded, as mentioned in the 
history of the Carthaginians(3). By one of the articles it was stipulated, 
that Syracuse should continue under the government of Dionysius ; which 
confirmed all the suspicions that had been conceived of him. This happened 
an the year Darius Nothus died(4). 

It was then he sacrificed every thing that gave umbrage to his repose and 
security. He knew, that after having deprived the Syracusans of all that 
was dear tothem, he could not fail of incurring their extreme abhorrence ; 
and the fear of the miseries he had to expect in consequence, increased 1n 
the usurper in proportion to their hatred of him. He looked upon all his 
new subjects as so many enemies, and believed that he could only avoid the 
dangers which surrounded him on all sides, and dogged him in all places, by 
cutting off one part of the people to intimidate the other. He did not ob- 
serve, that in adding the cruelty of executions to the oppression of the pub- 
he, he only multiplied his enemies, and induced them, after the loss of their 
liberty, to preserve at least their lives by attempting his. 

(5)Dionysius, who foresaw that the Syracusans would not fail to take ad- 
vantage of the repose in which the treaty lately concluded with the Cartha- 

1ans had left them, to attempt the re-establi ent of their liberty neg- 
[ected nothing on his side to support his power. He fortified that part of 
the city called the Isle, which was before very strong from the nature of its 
situation, and could be defended by a moderate garrison. He surrounded 
it with vood walls, flanked at due distances with high towers, and separated 
in that manner from the rest of the city. To these works he added a strong 


€1) Diod 1 xin 227, 231 (2) Four hundred stadia, 
(3) Vol I Peay A M 3600 Ant. J. C. 404 (5) Diod. p. 288, 261. 
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citadel, to serve nim for a retreat and refuge in case of accident, and caused 
a great number of shops and piazzas to be erected, capable of contaimng a 
considerable multitude of inhabitants. 

As to the lands, he chose out the best of them, which he bestowed upon 
his creatures, and the officers of his making, and distributed the rest in 
equal ion amongst the citizens and strangers, including the alavés, 
who had been made free amongst the first. He divided the houses in the 
game manner, reserving those 1n the Isle for such of the citizens as he could 
most confide in, and for his strangers. 

After having taken these precautions for his security, he began to think 
of subjecting several free states of Sicily, which had sided the Carthaginians. 
He began with the siege of Herbessus. The Syracusans in his army, seeing 
thein,swords in their hands, thought it their duty to use them for the re- 
establishment of their liberty. Ata time when they met in throngs to con- 
cert their measures, one of the officers, who took upon him to reprove them 
on that account, was killed upon the spot ; and his death served as a signal 
for their revolt. They sent immediately to tna for the horse, who had 
retired thither at the beginning of the revolution. Dionysius, alarmed at 
this motion, raised the siege, and marched directly to Syracuse, to keep it 
in obedience. The revolters followed him close, and having seized upon the 
the suburb Epipol, barred all communication with the country. hey re-~ 
ceived aid from their allies both by sea and land, and setting a price upon 
the tyrant’s head, promised the freedom of their city to such of the strangers 
as should abandon him. <A great number came over to them, whom they 
treated with the utmost favour and hymanity. They made their machines 
advance, and battered the walls of the Isle vigorously, without giving 
Dionysius the least respite. 

The tyrant, finding himself reduced to extremities, abandoned by the 
greatest part of the strangers, and shut up on the side of the country, as- 
sembled his friends to consult with them, rather by what kind of death he 
should put a glorious period to bis career, thun upon the means of saving 
himself. They endeavoured to inspire him with new’ courage, and were 
divided 1n their opinions ; but at last the advice of Philistus prevailed, which 
was, that he should by no means renounce the tyranny. MDhionysius, to gain 
time, sent deputies to the revolters, and demanded permission to quit the 
place with his adherents, which was granted, and five ships to transport his 
people and effects. He had, however sent dispatches secretly to the Campa- 
mans, who garrisoned the places 1n the possession of the Carthaginians, with 
offers of considerable reward, 1f they would come to his rehef. 

The Syracusans, who, after the treaty, believed their business done, and 
the tyrant entirely defeated, had disarmed part of their troops, and the rest 
acted with great indolence and little discipline. The arrival of the Campa- 
nians, to the number of twelve hundred horse, infinitely surprised and 

ed the city. After having beat such as disputed their passage, they 
opened themselves a way to Dionysius. At the same time, three hundred 
soldiers more arrived to his assistance: the face of things was then entirely 
altered . and terror and dejection changed parties. Dionysius, in a sally, 
drove them vigorously as far as that part of the city called Neapolis. The 
slaughter was not very considerable, because he had given orders to spare those 
who fled. He caused the dead to be interred, ee gave those who had re- 
tired to Aitna to understand, that they might return with entire security. 
Many came to Syracuse ; but others did not think it advisable to confide in 
the faith of a tyrant. The Campanians were rewarded to then satisfaction, 
and dismissed. : 

The Lacedemonians at this time took such measures in regard to Syra- 
cuse, as were most unworthy of the Spartan name. They had lately sub- 
verted the liberty of Athens, and declared yaurey in all the cities of their 
deperidence against popular government. They deputed one of their citizens 

o Syracuse to express in appearance the part they took in the misfortunes 
of that city, and to offer it their aid , but in reality he was sent to confirm 
Dionysius in supporting himself in the tyranny, expecting, that from the 
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increase of his power he would prove of great advantage and support to 
their own. 

Dionysius saw, from what had so lately napeered at Syracuse, what he 

was to expect from the people for the future. hilst the mhabitants were 
employed abroad in harvest-work, he entered their houses, and seized upon 
all the arms he could find. He afterwards inclosed the citadel with an ad- 
ditional wall, fitted out abundance of ships, armed t numbers of stran- 
gers, and took all possible measures to secure himself against the disaffection 
of the Syracusans. 
After having made this provision for~ his safety at home, he prepared to 
extend his conquests abroad ; from whence he did not only propose the in- 
crease of his dominions and revenues, but the additional advantage of divert- 
ing his subjects from the sense of their lost liberty, by turning their atten- 
tion upon their ancient and always abhorred enemy, and by employing them 
in lofty projects, military expeditions, and glorious exploits, to which the 
hopes of riches and plunder would be annexed. He conceived that this 
would be also the means of acquiring the affection of his troops. and that 
the esteem of the people would be a consequence of the grandeur and suc- 
cess of his enterprises. 

Dionysius wanted neither courage nor policy, and had all the qualities of 
&@ great general. He took, either by force or fraud, Naxos, Catana, Leon- 
taum, and some (1)other towns in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, which for 
that reason were very convenient for his purpeses. Some of them he treated 
with favour and elemency, to engage the esteem and confidence of the peo- 
ple ; others he plundered, to strike terror into the country. The inhabi- 
tants of Leontium were transplanted to Syracuse. 

These conquests alarmed the neighbouring cities, which saw themselves 
threatened with the same misfortune. Rhegium, situated upon the opposite 
coast of the strait which divides Sicily from Italy, prepared to prevent it, 
and entered into an alliance with the Syracusan exiles, who were very *hume- 
rous, and with the Messenians on the Sicilian side of the strait; who were 
to aid them with a powerful supply. They had levied a considerable army, 
and were upon thepoint of marching against the tyrant, when discord arose 
amongst the troops, and rendered the enterprise abortive. It terminated 
in a treaty of peace and alliance between Dionysius and the two cities. 

He long revolved a great design in his mind, which was to ruin the 
Carthaginian powgr in Sicily, a great obstacle to his own, as his discontented 
subjects never failed of finding refuge in the towns dependent upon that 
nation. The accident of the plague, which had lately ravaged Carthage: 
and extremely diminished its strength, seemed to supply a favourable op- 
portunity for the execution of his design. But as a man of ability, he knew 
that the greatness of the preparations ought to correspond with that of an 
enterprise, to ensure the success of it ; and he applied to them in a manner 
which shews the extent of his views, and extraordinary capacity. He there-~ 
fore used uncommon pains and application for that purpose ; conscious that 
the war, into which he was entering with one of the most powerful nations 
then in the world, might be of long duration, and be attended with a variety 
of considerable events. 

_ (2) His _ first care was to bring to Syracuse, as well from the conquered 
cities in Sicily, as from Greece and Italy a great number of artisans and 
workmen of all kinds; whom he induced to come thither by the offer of 
great gain and reward, the certain means of engaging the most skilful per- 
sons in every profession. He caused an infinite number of every kind of 
arms to be orgy 3 Swords, javelins, lances, partisans, helmets, cuirasses, 
bucklers ; all after the manner of the nation by whom they were to be worn. 
He built also a great number Fs, geod that had from three to five benches 
of rowers, and were of an entirely new invention ; with sbundance of other 
barks and vessels for the transportation of eed and provisions. 

The whole city seemed but one workshop, and continually resounded with 
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the noise of the several artisans. Not only the porches, piazzas, porticoes, 
laces of exercise, and public pines, but private houses of any extent, were 
ull of workmen. Dionysius distributed them with admirable order. 
Each species of artists, divided by streets and districts, had their overseers 


and in rs, who, by their presence and direction, promoted and com- 
pleted works. Dionysius himself was perpetually oon the workmen, 
enco ing them with praise and rewarding their merit. He knew how to 


confer different marks of honour upon them, according as they rages bean 
themselves by their ingenuity and application. He would even some 
of them dine with him at his own table, where he entertained them with the 
freedom and kindness of a friend. (1)It is justly said that honour nourishes 
arts and sciences, and that men of all ranks and conditions are animated by 
the love of glory. The prince who knows how to put the two great springs 
and strongest incentives of the human soul, interest and glory, in motion, 
under proper regulation, will soon make all arts and sciences flourish in his 
kingdom, and it at a small expense with persons who excel mn every pro- 
fession. And this happened now at Syracuse ; where asingle person of areal 
ability im the art of governing, excited such ardour and emulation amengst 
the artificers, as it is not easy to imagine or describe. 

Dionysius applied himself more particularly to the navy. He knew that 
Corinth had invented the art of building eys with three and five benches 
of oars, and was ambitious of acquiring for Syracuse, a Corinthian colony, 
the glory of bringing that art to perfection, which he effected. The timber 
for building his eys was brought, ok of it from Italy, where it was 
drawn on carriages tothe sea-side, and from thence shipped to Syracuse ; 
and part from mount tna, which at that time produced abundance of pines 
and fir trees. In a short space a fleet of two hundred galleys was seen 1n a 
manner to rise out of the earth ; and a hundred others formerly built were 
refitted by his order. He caused also a hundred and sixty sheds to be erected 
within*the great port, each of them capable of containing two galleys, and 
a hundred aud fifty more te be repaired. 

The sight of such a fleet, built in so short a time, and fitted out with so 
much magnificence, would have given reason to believe, that all Sicaly had 
united its labours and revenues ia accomplishing so great a work. On the 
other side, the view of such an incredible quantity of arms newly made 
would have inclined one to think, that Dionysius had solely employed him-~ 
self in providing them, and had exhausted his treasures_in expense. 
They consisted of one hundred and forty thousand shielfis, and as many 
helmets and swords ; and upwards of fourteen thousand cuirasses, ished. 
with all the art and elegance imaginable. ‘These were intended for the horse, 
for the tribunes and centunons of the foot, and for the foreign troops, who 
had the guard of his person. Darts, arrows, and lances, were mnumera- 
ble ; and engines and machines of war, in proportion to the rest of the pre- 

ations. 

The fieet was to be manned by an equal number of citizens and strangers. 
Dionysius did not think of raising troops till all his preparations were com- 
ays Syracuse and the cities in its dependence supphed him with part of 

is forces. Many came from Greece, especially from Li aber The consider- 
able pay he offered, brought soldiers in crewds from all parts to enlist in his 
service. 

He omitted none of the precautions neceasary to the sucaess of his enter- 
prise, the importance as well as difficulty of which was well known to him. 

e was not ignorant that every thing depends upon the zeal and affection 
of the pele Sp for their general, and applied himself particularly to the gain- 
ing of the hearts, not of his own subjeots only, but of all the inhabitants 
of Sicily, and succeeded in it to a wonder. e had entirely changed his 
hehaviour:for some time. Kindness, , clemency, a disposition to 
do good, and an insinuating complacency for the world, had taken place 


2 eon alt artes, omnesque incenduntur ad studia gloriz.—Cic, Tusc, Quast 
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of that haughty and imperious air, and inhumanity of temper, which had 
Soudeeed Hin ao. odious. He was so entirely altered, that he did not seam 
Whites is oan hastening his tions for th d appl th 
dist bp was preparations for the war, and applying to the 
attainment of his subjects affections, he meditated an alliance with the two 
werfal cities, Rhegium and Messina, which were capable of disconcerting 
his creat denigas by a formidable diversion. The league formed by those 
Cities sgme time before, though wjthout any effect, gave him some uneasi- 
ness. He therefore thought it n to make sure of the amity of them 
both. He presented the inhabitants of Messina with a cqnsiderable quan- 
tity of land, which was situated in their neighbourhood, and lay very com- 
modiously for them. To give the people of Rhegium an instance of his 
esteem and regard for them, he sent ambassadors to desire that they would 
give him one of their citizens sn marriage. He had lost his first wife in the 
popular commotion, as before related. 

Dionysius, sensible that nothing establishes a throne more effectually than 
the prospect of a successor who may enter into the same designs, have the 
same interests, pursue the same plan, and observe the same maxims of govern- 
ment, took the opportunity of the present tranquillity of his airs, to 
contract a double marriage, in order to have a successor to whom he might 
transfer the sovereignty, which had cost him so much pains and dangers to 

uire. 

@ people of Rhegium, to whom Dionysius had first applied, having 
called a council to take his demand into consideratign, came to a resolution 
not to contract any alliance with a tyrant; and for their final answer re- 
turned, that they had ony the nape daughter to give him. The rail- 
lery went home and cut deep. We shall see in the sequel how dear that 
city paid for their jest. 

The Locrians, to whom Dionysius sent the same ambassadors, did not 
shew themselves so difficult and dehcate, but sent him Doris for a wife, 
who was the daughter of one of their most illustrious citizens. He caused 
her to be brought from Locris in a galley with five benches of rowers, of ex- 
traordinary magnificence, and shining on all sides with gold and silver. He 
married at the same time, Aristomache, daughter of parinus, the most 
considerable and pawerful of the Syracusan citizens, and sister of Dion, of 
whom much wil] be said hereafter. She was brought to his palace in a 
chariot drawn by four white horses, which was then a singular mark of dis- 
tinction. The nuptials of both were celebrated the same day with universal 
rejoicaangs throughout the whole city, and was attended with feasts and 


presents of incredible magnificence. 

It was contrary to the manners and universal custom of the western na- 
tions, from all antiquity, that he espoused two wives at once; taking in 
this, as in every thing else, the liberty assumed by tyrants of setting them- 
selves above all laws. 

Dionysius seemed to have an equal affection for the two wives, without 
iving the preference to either, to remove all cause of jealousy and discord. 
he people of Syracuse reported, that he preferred his own country-woman 

to the stranger ; but the latter had the good fortune to bring her husband 
the first son, which supported him not a little against the cabals and intri- 
gues of the Syracusans. Aristomache was a logg time without any symptoms 
of child-bearing ; though Duonysius desired so earnestly to have issue by 
her, that he put his Locrian’s mother to death, accusing her of hindering 
Aristomache from conceiving by witchcraft. 

Aristomache’s brother was the celebrated Dion, who was in great estima- 
tion with Dionysius. He was at first obliged for his credit to his sister’s 
favour; but having afterwards given proofs of a great she ar in 
many instances, his own merit e him much beloved and regarded by 
the tyrant. Amongst the other marks Dionysius gave him of his confidence, 
he ordered his treasurers to supply him without further orders, with whate 
ever money he should demand, provided they informed him the sama dey 


they paid it. 
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Dion had naturally a great and most noble soul. <A happy accident had 
conduced to inapire and confirm in him the most elevated sentiments. It 
was a kind of chance, or rather, as Plutarch says, a ular providence, 
which at a distance laid the foundations of the Syracusan liberty, fat brought 
Plato, the most celebrated of philogzophers, to Syracuse. Diou became his 
friend and disciple, and made great improvements from his lessons : for though 
brought up in a luxurious and voluptuous court, where the supreme good 
was made to consist in pleasures and magnificence, he had no sooner heard-the 
precepts of his new master, and imbibed a taste of the philosophy that in- 
culcates virtue, than his soul was inflamed with the love of it. lato in one 
of his letters, gives this glorious testimony of him, that he had never met 
with a young man, upon whom his discourses made so great an smpression, or 
who had conceived his principles with sv much ardour and vivacity. 

As Dién was young and inexperienced, observing the facility with which 
Plato had changed his taste and inclinations, he imagined with simplicity e- 
nough, that the same reasons would have the same effects upon the mind of 
Dionysius ; and from that opinion could not rest till he had prevailed upon 
the tyrant to hear and converse with him. Dionysius consented ; but the 
lust of tyrannic power had taken too deep a root 1n his heart to be eradicat- 
ed from it. it was (1) lke’an indelible dye that had penetrated his inmost 
soul, from whence it was umpossible ever to efface it. 

(2) Though the stay of Plato at the court made no alteration in Dionysius 
he persevered 1n giving Dion the same instances of his esteem and confidence, 
and even to support, without taking offence, the freedom with which he 
spoke to him. 1onysius, ridiculing one day the government of Gelon, for- 
merly king of Syracuse, and saying in allusion to his name, that he had been 
the “‘ laughing stock (3)” of Sicily, the whole court fell into great admira- 
tion, and took no small pains 1n praising the quaintness and delicacy of the 
conceit, 1nsipid and flat as 1t was, and indeed as puns and quibbles generally 
are Dion took 1t 1n a serious sense, and was so bold as to represent to him, 
that he was in the wrong to talk in that manner of a prince, whose wise and. 
equitable conduct had been an excellent model of government, and given the 
Syracusans a favourable opinion of monarchical power. “ You reign,” added 
he, ‘‘ and have been trusted for Gelon’s sake: but for your sake, no man 
“* will ever be trusted after you.” It was very much that a tyrant should 
suffer himself to be talked to in such a manner with impunity. 


SECTION III. 


DIONYSIUS DECLARES WAR AGAINST THE CARTHAGINIANS. 
VARIOUS SUCCESS OF IT. 


Dionysius seeing his great preperations were complete, and that he was in a 
condition to take the field, publicly opened his design to the Syracusans, 1n or- 
der to interest them the more in the success of the enterprise, and told them 
that 1t was against the Carthaginians. He represented that people as the per- 
phen and inveterate enemy of the Greeks, and especially of those who 1n- 
abited Sicily , that the plague, which had lately wasted Carthage, had made 
the opportunity favourable, which ought uvt to be neglected: that people in 
subjection to so cruel a power, waited only the signal to declare against it ; 
that 1t would be much for the glory of Syracuse to reinstate the Grecian ci- 
ties in their hberty, after having so long groaned under the yoke of the Barba- 
rians ; that in declaring war at present against the Carthagimians, they only 
preceded them in doing so for some time ; since, as soon as they had retrieved 
their losses, they would not fail to attack Syracuse with all their forces. 
The assembly were unanimously of the same opinion. ‘Their ancient and 
natural hatred of the Barbarians ; their anger dgainst them for having given 
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Byracuse a master ; and the hope that with arms in their hands they might 
find some occasion of recovering their liberty, united them in their suffrages. 
The war was resolved without any opposition, and began that very instant. 
There were as well in the city as the port, a great number of Carthaginians, 
who upon the faith of treaties, and under the peace, exercised traffic, and 
thought themselves in security. The populace by Dionysius’ authonty, up- 
on the breaking up of the assembly, ran to their houses and ships, plunder- 
ed their goods, and carried off their effects. They met with the same treat- 
ment throughout Sicily ; to which murders and massacres were added, by way 
of reprisal for the many murders committed by the Barbarians on those they 
conquered, and to shew them what they had to expect, if they continued to 
make war with the same inhumanity. 

After this bloody execution, (1) Dionysius sent a letter by a herald to Car- 
thage, in which he signified that the Syracusans declared war against the 
Carthaginians, 1f they did not withdraw their garrisons from all the Grecian 
cities held by them in Sicily. The reading of this letter at first in the senate; 
and afterwards 1n the assembly of the people, occasioned an uncommon alarm, 
as the pestilence had reduced the city to adeplorable condition However, they 
were not dismayed, and prepared for a vigorous defence. They raised troops 
with the utmost diligence ; and Imuilco set out immediately to put himself at 
the head of the Carthaginian army in Sicily. Duonysius on his side lost no 
time, and took the field with his army, which daily increased by the arrival 
of new troops, who came to join him from all parts It amounted to fourscore 
thousand foot, and three thousand horse. The fleet consisted of two hun- 
dred galleys, and five hundred barks laden with provisions, and machines of 
war. He opened the campaign with the siege of Motya, a fortified town un- 
der the Carthaginians near mount Eryx in a httle island something moie 
than a quarter of a league (2) from the continent, to which :t was joined by a 
small neck vf land, which the besieged immediately cut off to prevent the 
approaches of the enemy on that side. 

10nysius having left the care of the siege to Leptines, who commanded 
the fleet, went with his land forces to attack the places in alhance with the 
Carthagimans. Terrified by the approach of so numerous an army, they all 
surrendered except five, which were Ancyra, Solos, Palermo (3) Egesta, and 
Entalla The last two places he besieged. 

Imiulco however to make a diversion, detached ten gallevs of his fleet, 
with orders to attack and surprise in the night all the vess-Js which remamed 
in the port of Syracuse- The commander of this expedition entered the port 
according to his orders without 1esistance, and after having sunk a great 
part of the vessels which he found there, retired well eatisfied with the suc- 
cess of his enterprise. ‘ 

Dionysius, after having wasted the enemy’s country, returned, and sat 
down with his whole army before Motya, and having employed a great num- 
ber of hands in making dams and moles, he restored the neck of land and 
brought his engines to work on that side The place was attacked and de- 
fended with the utmost vigour. After the besiegers had passed the breach 
and entered the city, the besieged persisted a great while in defending them- 
selves with incredible valour , so that 1t was necessary to pursue and drive 
them from house to house. The soldiers enraged at so obstinate a defence 
put all before them to the sword ; age, youth, women, children, nothing was 
spared, except those who had taken refugein the temples. The town was a- 
bandoned to the soldiers’ discretion , Dionysius being pleased with an occa- 
sion of attaching the troops to his service by the allurement and hope of 
gain. 

The Carthaginians made an extraordinary effort the next year, and raised 
an army of three hundred thousand foot, and four thousand horse. The fleet 
under Mago’s command consisted of four hundred galleys, and upwards of 
six hundred vessels laden with provisions and engines of war. Imulco had 
given the captains of the fieet his orders sealed up, which were not to be o- 
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ed till they were out at sea. He had taken this precaution, that his 
esigns might be kept secret, and to prevent spies from sending advices of 
them to Sicily. The rendezvous was at Palermo ; where the fleet arrived 
without much loss in therr passage. Imilco took Eryx by treachery, and 
soon after compelled Motya to surrender. Messina seemed to him a 
lace of eaportente 3; because it might favour the landing of troops from 
ftaly and Sicily, and bar the passage of those that should come from Pelo- 
ponnesus. After a long and vigorus defence, it fell into his hands ; and some 
time after he entirely demolished it. 

Dionysius seeing his forces extremely inferior to the enemy, retired to Sy- 
racuse. Almost all the people of Sicily, who hated him from the beginning, 
and were only reconciled to him in appearance, and out of fear, took this 
occasion to quit his party, and to join the Carthaginians. The tyrant levied 
new troops, and gave the slaves their liberty that they might serve on board 
the fleet. His army amounted to thirty thousand foot and three thousand 
horse, and his fleet to a hundred and eighty galleys. With these forces he 
took the field, and removed about eighteen leagues from Syracuse. Imilco 
advanced perpetually with his land-army, followed by his fleet, which kept 
near the coast. When he arrived at Naxos, he could not continue his march 
upon the sea-side, and was obliged to take a long compass round mount 

tna ; which by a new irruption had set the country about 1t on fire and co- 
vered itwith ashes. He ordered his fleet to wait his coming up at Catana. 
Dionysius apprised of this, thought the opportunity favourable for attacking 
it, whilst separate from the land forces, and whilst his own drawn up in bat- 
tle upon the shore, might be of service to animate and support his fleet The 
scheme was wisely concerted ; but the success not answerable to it. Leptines 
his admiral, having advanced inconsiderately with thirty galleys, contrary to 
the opinion of Dionysius, who had particularly recommended to him not to 
divide his forces, at first sunk several of the enemy’s ships, but upon bein 
surrounded by the greater number, was forced to fly. 1s whole fleet ful 
lowed his example, and was warmly pursued by the Carthaginians. Mago de- 
tached boats full of soldiers, with orders to kill all that endeavoured to save 
themselves by swimmung to shore. The land army drawn up there, saw them 
perish miserably, without being able to give them any assistance. The loss 
on the side of the Sicilians was very great ; more than a hundred galleys being 
either taken or sunk, and twenty thousand men perishing either in the 
battle or the pursuit. 

The Sicilians, who were afraid to shut themselves up in Syracuse, where 
they could not fail of being besieged very soon, solicited Dionysius to lead 
them against Imilco, whom so bold an enterprise might disconcert ; besides 
which, they should find his troops fatigued with their long and hasty march. 
The proposal pleased him at first ; but upon ee that Mago, with the 
victorious fleet might notwithstanding advance and e Syracuse, he thought 
it more advisable to return thither ; which was the occasion of his losing a- 
bundance of his troops, who deserted in numbers on all sides. Imulco, after 
a march of two days, arrived at Catana, where he halted some days to refresh 
his army, and refit his fleet, which had suffered exceedingly by a violent 
storm. 

(1) He then marched to Syracuse, and made his fleet enter the port in tri- 
umph. More than two hundred galleys, adorned with the spoils of their vic- 
tory made a noble appearance as they advanced; the crews forming a kind 
of concert by the cmitoen and regular order they observed in the motion of 
their oars. They were followed by an infinite number of smaller barks ; so 
that the port vast as 1t was, was scarce capable of containing them ; the whole 
sea being in a manner covered with sails. At the same time, on the other 
side appeared the land-army, composed, as has been said, of three hundred 
thousand foot and four thousand horse. Imilco pitched his tent in the tem- 
ple of Jupiter, and the army encamped around at somewhat more than half 
a league's (2) distance from the city. It1s easy to judge the consternation 
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and alarm with which such a prospect must have inspired the Syracusana. 
The Carthaginian general advahced with his troops to the wall to offer the 
city battle, and at the same time seized upon the two remaining ports 
(1) by a detachment of a hundred galleys. As he saw no motion on the side 
of the Syracusans, he retired contented for that time with the enemy’s con- 
fessing their inequality. For thirty days together he laid waste the country, 
cutting down all the trees, and destroying all before him. He then made him- 
self master of the suburb called Achradina, and plundered the temples of Ce- 
res and Proserpine. Foreseeing that the siege would be of long duration, he 
intrenched his camp, and enclosed it with strong walls, after having de- 
molished for that purpose all the tombs and amongst others that of Gelon 
and his wife Demarate, which was a monument of great magnificence. He 
built three forts at some distance from each other; the first at Pemmyra, 
the second towards the middle of the port ; the third near the temple of Ju- 
piter, for the security of his magazines of corn and wine. He sent also a 
great number of smali vessels to Sardinia and Africa to fetch provisions. 

At the same time arrived Polyxenus, whom his brother-in-law Dionysius 
had dispatched before him into Italy and Greece for all the aid he coul 
tain, and brought with him a fleet of thirty ships, commanded by Pharacides 
the Lacedemonian. This reinforcement came in very good time, and gave 
the Syracusans new spirit. Upon seeing a bark laden with provisions for the 
enemy, they detached five galleys and took it. ‘The Carthaginians gave them 
chase with forty sail, to which they advanced with their whole fleet , and in 
the battle carried the admural’s galley, damaged many others, took twenty- 
four, pursued the rest to the place where their whole fleet rode, and offered 
them battle a second time, which, the Carthagimians discouraged by the check 
they had received, were afraid to accept. 

The Syracusans, emboldened by so unexpected a victory, returned to the 
city with the galleys they had taken, and entered it 1n a kind of triumph. 
Animated by this success, which could only be ascribed to their valour ( for 
Dionysius, attended by Leptines, was then absent with a small detachment 
of the fieet to procure provisions), they encouraged each other; and seeing 
they did not want arms, they reproached themselves with cowardice, ardently 
exclaiming, that the time was come for throwing off the shameful yoke of ser- 
vitude, and resuming their ancient liberty. 

Whulst they were in the midst of these discourses, dispersed in small par- 
ties, the tyrant arrived, and having summoned an assembly, he congratulat- 
ed the Syracusans upon their late victory, and promised 1n a short time to 
put an end to the war, and to diliver them from the enemy. He was going 
to dismiss the assembly, when Theodorus, one of the most illustrious of the 
citizens, a person of sense and valour, took upon him to speak, and to declare 
boldly for hberty. ‘‘ Weare told” said he “ of restoring peace, terminating 
“ the war, and of being delivered from the enemy. What signifies such lan- 
** guage from Dronysius? Can we have peace 1n the wretched state of slave- 
““ ry 1mposed upon us? Have we any enemy more to be dreaded than the e- 
** nemy who subverts our liberty, or a war more cruel than that he has made 
“upon us for se many years? t Imilco conquer, so he contents himself 

‘ with laying a tribute upon us, and leaves us the exercise of our laws! The 
‘ tyrant that enslaves us, knows no other but his avarice, his cruelty, his am- 
‘ bition ! The temples of the gods, robbed by his sacrilegious hands, our goods 
‘ made a prey, and our lands abandoned to his instruments, our persons dai- 
‘* ly exposed to the mest shameful and cruel treatment, the blood of so ma- 
** ny citizens shed in the midst of us, and before our eyes ; these are the fruits 
“ of his reign, and the peace he obtains for us! Was it for the support of our 
“ liberties he built yon citadel, that he has enclosed it with such strong walle 
“ and high towers, and has called in for his guard that tribe of strangers and 
** Barbarians who insult us with impumty ? Hew long, O Syracusans! shall 
“ we suffer such indignities, more insupportable to the brave and generous 
“ than death itself? Bold and intrepid abroad against the enemy, shall we 
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** always tremble like cowards 1n the presence of a tyrant? Provideneo 
“* which has again put arms into our hands, directs us in the use of them’! 
“* Sparta, and the other cities in our alliance, who hold it their glory to be 
‘* free and independent, would deem us unworthy of the Grecian name if we 
** had any other sentiments. Let us shew that we do not degenerate from 
** our ancestors. If Dionysius consents to retire from amongst us, let us 
** open him our gates, and let him take along with him whatever he pleases: 
** but 2f he persists in the tyranny, let him experience what effects the love 
** of liberty has upon the brave and the determined.” 

After this pueee™: all the Syracusans, 1n suspense betwixt hope and fear, 
looked earnestly upon their alles, and particularly upon the Spartans Pha- 
racides, who commanded their fleet, rose up to speak. 1+ was expected that 
a citizen of Sparta would declare m favour of liberty: but he did quite the 
reverse ; and told them, that his republic had sent him to the zd the Sy- 
racusans and Dionysius, and not to make war upon Dionysrus, or to subvert his 
authority. This answer confounded the Syracusans ; and the tyrant’s guard. 
arriving at the same time, the assembly broke up. Dyonysius perceiving 
more than ever what he had to fear, used all his endeavours to ingratiate 
himself with the people, and to attach the citizens to his interests ; making 
presents to some, inviting others to eat with him, and affecting upon all oc- 
casions to treat them with kindness and tamilianty 

(L)It must have been about this time that Polyxenus, Dionysius’ brother- 
in-law, who had married his sister Thesta, having without doubt declared 
agamst him in this consptracy, fled from Sicily for the preservation of his 
life, and to avoid falling into the tyrant’s hands. Dhonysius sent for his sis- 
ter, and reproached her very much for not apprising him of her husband’s 
intended flight, as she could not be ignorant of it. She rephed, without ex~ 
pressing the least surprise or fear, ‘‘ Have I then appeared so bad a wife to 
*< you, and of so mean a soul, as to have abandoned my husband in his flight, 
“and not have desired to share in his dangers and misfortunes? No! I 
‘«< knew nothing of 1t, or I should have been much happier in being called the 
«« wife of Polyxenus the exile, 1n all places, than 1n Syracuse, the sister of 
“‘ the tyrant.” Dionysius could not but admire an answer so full of spirit 
and generosity ; and the Syracusans in general were so charmed with her 
virtue, that after the tyranny was suppressed, the same honours, equipage, 
and train of a queen, winch she had before, were continued to her during 
her hfe, an after her death the whole people attended her body to the 
tomb, and honoured ber funeral with an extraordinary appearance. 

On the one side of the Carthaginians, affairs began to take a new face on a 
sudden. They had committed an irretrievable error in not attacking Syra- 
cuse upon their arrival, and in not taking the advantage of the consterna- 
tion which the sight of a fleet and army equally formidable had occasioned. 
The plague, which was looked upon as a punishment sent from heaven for 
the plundering of temples and demolishing of tombs, had destroyed great 
numbers of their army in a short time. I have described the extraordinary 
symptoms of it 1n the history of the Carthaginians. To add to that misfor- 
tune, the Syracusans, being informed of their unhappy condition, attacked 
them 1n the mght by sea and land. The surprise, terror, and even haste they 
were 1n, to put themselves into a posture of defence, threw them into new 
difficulty and confusion. They knew not on which side to send relief, all 
being equally in danger. Many of their vessels were sunk, and others almost 
entirely disabled, and a much greater number destroyed by fire. The old 
men, women, and children, ran in crowds to the walls, to be witnesses of 
that scene of horror, and hfted up their hands towards heaven, returning 
thanks to the gods for so signal a protection of their city. The slaughter 
within and without the camp, and on board the vessels, was great and dread- 
ful, and ended only with the day. ; 

Imuilco, now reduced to despair, offered Dionysius secretly three hundred 
thousand crowns(2) for permission to retire in the night with the remains of 
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his army and fleet. The tyrant, who was not displeased with leaving the 
Carthaginians some resource, to keep his subjects in continual awe, gave his 
consent ; but only for the citizens of Carthage. Upon which Imilco set out 
with the Carthaginians, and only forty ships, leaving the rest of his troops 
behind. The Corinthians, discovering from the noise and motion of the gal- 
leys, that Imilco was making off, sent to inform Dionysius of his flight, who 
affected ignorance of it, and gave immediate orders to pursue him: but as 
these orders were but slowly executed, they followed the enemy themselves, 
and sunk several vessels of their rear-guard. 

Dionysius then marched out with his troops; but before their arrival, the 
Sicilians in the Carthaginian service had retired to their several countries. 
Having first posted his troops in the passes, he advanced directly to the 
enemy's camp, though it was not quite day. The Barbarians, who saw them- 
selves cruelly abandoned and betrayed by Imilco and the Sicilians, lost cou- 
rage and fled.. Some of them were taken by the troops in the passes, others 
Jaid down their arms, and asked quarter. Only the Iberians drew up, and 
sent a herald to capitulate with Dionysius, who incorporated them into his 
guards. The rest were all made prisoners. 

Such was the fate of the Carthaginians ; which shews, says the historian, 
(1)that humiliation treads upon the heels of pride, and that those who are 
too much puffed up with power and success, are soon forced to confess their 
weakness and vanity. hose-haughty victors, masters of almost all Sicily, 
who looked upon Syracuse as already their own, and entered at first tri- 
umphant into the great port, insulting the citizens, are now reduced to fly 
shamefully under the covert of the night, dragging away with them the sad 
ruins and miserable remains of their fleet and army, and trembling for the 
fate of their native country. Imulco, who had neither regarded the sacred 
refuge of temples, nor the inviolable sanctity of tombs, after having left one 
hundred and war thousand men unburied in the enemy’s country, returns 
to perish miserably at Carthage, avenging upon himself by his death the 
contempt he had expressed for gods and men. 

Dionysius, who was suspicious of the strangers in his service, removed ten 
thousand of them, and, under the pretence of rewarding their merit, gave 
them the city of Leontium, an advantageous settlement. He confided the 

ard of his person to other sOrelenors: and the slaves he had made free. 
fie made several attempts upon places in Sicily, and in the neighbouring 
country, especially against Rhegium (2) The people of Italy, seeing them- 
selves in danger, entered into a pore alliance to put a stop to his con= 
quests. The success was tolerably equal on both sides 

(3)About this time the Gauls, who some months before had burnt Rome, 
sent deputies to Dionysius to make an alliance with him, who was at that 
time in Italy. The advices he had received of the great preparauuons making 
by the Carthaginians for war, obliged him to return to Sicily. 

The Carthaginians having set on foot a numerous army under the conduct 
of Mago, made new efforts against Syracuse, but with no better success than 
the former. They terminated 1n an accommodation with Dionysius. 

He attacked Rhegium again, and at first received no inconsiderable 
check. But having gained a great victory against the Greeks of Italy, in 
which he took more than ten thousand prisoners, he dismissed them all with- 
out ransom, contrary to their expectations, with a view of dividing the 
Itahans from the interests of Rhegium, and of dissolving a powerful league, 
which might have defeated his designs Having by this action of favour and 
generosity acquired the good opinion of all the inhabitants of the country, 
and from enemies made them his frends and allies, he returned against 
Rhegium. He was extremely incensed against that city upon account of 
their refusing to give him one of their citizens in marriage, and the insolent 
answer with which that refusal was attended. The besieged, finding them- 
selves incapable of resisting so numerous an army as that of Dionysius, and 
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cting no quarter if the city was taken by assault, began to talk of capl- 
tulating 3; to which he hearkened not unwillingly. He made them pay three 
hundred thousand crowns, deliver up all their vessels, to the number of se- 
venty, and put a hundred hostages into his hands ; after which he raised the 
siege. It was not out ef favour and clemency that he acted in this manner, 
but to make their destruction sure, after having first reduced their power. 

Accordingly the next year, under the false text, and with the reproach 
of their having violated the treaty, he besieged them again with.all his forces, 
first sending back their hostages. Both parties acted with the utmost vi- 
gour. The desire of revenge on one side, and the fear of the greatest cruel« 
ties on the other, animated the troops. Those of the city were commanded 
by Phyto, a brave and aaa Pap man, whom the danger of his country rene 
dered more courageous. e made frequent and rude sallies. In one of 
them, Dionysius received a wound, of which he recovered with great diffi- 
culty. The siege went on slowly, and had already continued eleven months, 
when a cruel famine reduced the city to the last extremities. A measure of 
wheat, of about six bushels, was sold for two hundred and fifty livres.(1) Af- 
ter having consumed al} their horses and beasts of carriage, they were obliged 
to support themselves with leather and hides, which they boiled ; and at Jast 
to foed upon the grass of the fields hke beasts ; a resource of which Diony- 
sius soon deprived them, by making his horses eat up all the herbage around 
the city. Necessity at length reduced them to surrender at discretion ; and 
Dionysius entered the piace. which he found covered with dead bodies ‘Those 
who survived were rather skeletons than men. He took about six thousand 
prisoners, whom he sent to Syracuse. Such as could pay fifty livres(2) he 
dismissed, and sold the rest for slaves. 

Dionysius let fall the whole weight of his resentment and revenge upon 
Phyto. He began with ordering his son to be thrown into the sea. he 
next day he ordered the father to be fastened to the extremity of the highest 
of his engines for a spectacle tothe whole army, and in that condition he 
sent to tell him that his son had been thrown into the sea. ‘“ Then he is 
<‘ happier than me by a day,” replied that unfortunate parent. He after- 
wards caused him to be led through the whole city, to be scourged with rods, 
and to suffer a thousand other indignities, whilst a herald proclaimed, “< that 
“<< the perfidious traitor was treated in that manner, for having inspired the 
“‘ people of Rhegium with rebellion.” ‘“‘ Say rather,” answered. that generous 
defender of his country’s liberty, “‘ that a faithful citizen is so used, for hav- 
“ ing refused, to sacrifice his country to a tyrant.” Such an object and such 
a discourse drew tears from all eyes, even from the soldiers of Dionysius. 
He was afraid his prisoner would be taken from him before he had satiated 
his revenge, and ordered him to be flung into the sea directly. 


SECTION IV. 


VIOLENT PASSION OF DIONYSIUS FOR POESY. HIS DEATH AND BAD 
QUALITIES. 


Art(3) an interval which the success against neepum had left, Dionysius 
the tyrant, who was fond of all kinds of glory, and piqued himself upon the 
exeallanes of his genius, sent his brother Thearides to Olympia, to dispute 
in his name the prizes of the chariot-race and poetry. 

The circumstance which I am going to treat, and which regards the taste, 
or rather passion of Dionysius for poetry and polite learning, being one of 
his peculiar characteristics, and having besides a mixture of good and bad in 
itself, makes it requisite, for a mght understanding of it, to distinguish where- 
in this taste of his 1s either laudable or worthy of blame. 

I shall say as much upon the tyrant’s t character, with whose vices of 
ambition and tyranny many great qualities were united, which ought not to 
be disguised or misrepresented , the veracity of Instory requiring, that jus- 
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tice should be dune to the most wicked, as they are not so in every respect. 
We have seen several things in his character that certainly deserve praise ; 
J mean in regard to bis manners and behaviour ; the mildness with which he 
suffered the freedom of young Dion ; the admiration he expressed of the bold 
and generous answer of his sister Thesta upon account of her husband’s 
flight ; his gracious and insinuating deportment upon several other occa- 
sions to the Syracusans; the famuliarity of his discourse with the meanest 
citizens, and even workmen ; the equality he observed between his two wives, 
and his kindness and respect for them ; all which may | that Dionysius had 
more equity, moderation, affabilty, and generosity, than is commonly as- 
cribed to him. He is not such a tyrant as Phylaris, Alexander of Pherz, 
Caligula, Nero, or Caracalla 

But to return to Dionysius’ taste for poetry. In his intervals of leisure, 
he loyed to unbend 1n the conversation of persons of wit, and in the study of 
arts and sciences. He was particularly fond of versifying, and employed 
himself in the composition of poems, especially of tragedies. Thus far this 

assion of his may be excused, having something undoubtedly laudable in 1t ; 
f mean in his taste for polite learning, the esteem he expressed for learned 
men, his inclination to do them good offices, and the employment of his lei- 
sure hours. Was it not better to spend them in the exercise of his wit, and 
the cultivation of science, than in feasting, dancing, theatrical amusements, 
gaming, frivolous company, and other pleasures still more pernicious? a 
wise reflection, which Dionysius the younger made when at Corinth. (1)Phi- 
lip of Macedon being at table with him, spoke of the odes and tragedies his 
father had left behind him with an air of rallery and contempt, and seemed 
to be under some difficulty to comprehend at what time of his hfe he had 
leisure for such compositions ; Dionysius smartly rephed, ‘‘ The difficulty 1s 
“‘ very great indeed! Why, he composed them at those hours which you and 
“1, and an infinity of others, who have so high an opinion of ourselves, pass 
“in drinking and other diversions.” 

(2)5 ulius Cesar, and the emperor Augustus, apps themselves to poetry 
and composed tragedies. Lucullus intended to have wntten the memoirs 
of his itary actions 1n verse. The comedies of Terence were attributed 
to Lelius and Scipio, both great captains, especially the latter ; and that re- 
port was so far from lessening their reputation at Rome, that it added to 
the general esteem for them. 

These unbendings therefore were not blameable in their own nature ; this 
taste for poetry was rather laudable, 1f kept within due bounds ; but Diony- 
sius was ridiculed for pretending to excel all others in 1t. He could not en- 
dure either a superior or competitor 1n any thing. From being 1n the sole 
possession of supreme authority, he had accustomed himself to imagine his 
wit of the same rank with his power ; 1n a word, he was in every thing a ty~ 
rant. His 1mmoderate estimation of his own merit, flowed in some measure 
from the overbearing tuin of mind which empire and command had given 
him. The continual applauses of a court, and the flatteries of those who 
knew how to recommend themselves by soothing his darhng foible, were 
another source of this vain conceit And of what will not a great man,(3) 
a minister, a prince, think himself capable, who has such incense and adora- 
tion continu paid to him? It 1s well known that Cardinal Richelieu, in 
the midst of the greatest affairs, not only composed dramatic poems, but 
piqued himself on his excellency that way ; and what 1s more, his jealousy in 
that point rose so high as to use his authority by way of criticism upon the 
compositions of those, to whom the public, a just and incorruptible judge m 
the question, had given the preference against him. 

Dionysius did not reflect, that there are things, which, though estimable 
in themselves, and which do honour to private persons, 1t does not become a 
prince to desire to excelin. I have mentioned elsewheie Philip of Macedon's 


3) Plut in Timo! 243 
Suet. in Ces c lvi.in August. c Ixxxv. Plut in Lucul. p. 492. 
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expression to his son, upon his having shewn too much skill in musie at a 
ublic entertainment: ‘ Are you not ashamed,” said he, “ to sing so well °” 
t was acting inconsistently with the dignity of his character. If Cwsar and 

Augustus, when they wrote tragedies, had taken into their heads to equal or 
excel Sophocles, it had not only been rdiculous, but a reproach tothem. And 
the reason 1s, because a prince, being obliged by an essential and indispen- 
sible duty to apply himself incessantly to the affairs of government, and hav~ 
ing an infimtude of various business alvays recurring to him, he can make no 
other use of the sciences than to divert him, at such short intervals as will 
not admit any great progress in them, and the excelling of those who em- 
ploy themselves in no other study Hence, when the public sees a prince 
affect the first rank 1n this kind of merit, it may justly conclude, that he 
neglects his more important duties, and what he owes to his people’s happi- 
ness, to give himself up to an employment which wastes histmme and applica- 
tien of mind ineffectually: 

We must however do Dionysius the justice to own, that he never was re- 
proached for letting poetry interfere to the prejudice of his great affairs, or 
that 1t made him less active and diligent on any important occasion. 

(1)1I have already said, that, this prince, in an interval of peace, had sent 
Ins brother Thearides to Olympia to dispute the prize of poetry and the cha- 
riot-race in his name When be arrived in the assembly, the beauty as well 
as number of his chariots, and the magnificence of his pavilion, embroidered 
with gold and silver, attracted the eyes and admiration of all the spectators. 
The ear was no less charmed when the poems of Dionysius began to be read. 
He had chosen expressly for the eee) readers, with sonorous, musical 
voices, who might be heard far and distinctly, and who knew how to give a 
just emphasis and numerosity to the verses they repeated. At first this had 
a very happy effect, and the whole audience were deceived by the art and 
sweetness of the pronunciation. But that charm was soon at an end, and 
the mind not long amused by the ears The verses then appeared in all 
their absurdity. The audience were ashamed of having applauded them ; 
and their praise was turned into laughter, scorn, and insult. To express 
their contempt and indignation, they tore Dionysius’ rich pavilion 1n pieces. 
Lysias, the celebrated orator, who was come to the Olympic games to dis- 
pute the prize of eloquence, which he had carried several times before, un- 
dertook to prove, that it was inconsistent with the honour of Greece, the 
friend and asserter of liberty, to admit an impious tyrant to share in the cele- 
bration of the sacred games, who had no other thoughts than of subjecting 
all Greece to his power. Dionysius was not affronted 1n that manner then, 
but the event proved as |ittle 1n his favour. Hus chariots having entered the 
lists, were all of them carried out of the course by an headlong impetuosity 
or dashed in pieces against one another. And to complete the musfortune, 
the galley, which carried the persons Dionysius had sent to the games, met 
with a violent storm, and did not return to Syracuse without great difficulty. 
When the pilots arrived there, out of hatred and contempt for the tyrant, 
they reported throughout the city, that 1t was his vile poems, which had oc- 
easioned so many miscarriages to the readers, racers, and even the ship it- 
self. This bad success did not at all discourage Dionysius, nor make him 
abate any thing 1n his high opinion of his poetic vein. The flatterers, who 
abounded in his court, did not fail to insinuate, that such injurious treatment 
of his poems could proceed only from envy, which always tastens upon what 
2s most excellent ; and that sconer or later the invidious themselves would 
be constrained by demonstration to do justice to his merit, and acknowledge 
his superiority to all other poets 

(3)The extravagance of Dionysius in that respect was inconceivable. He 
was undoubtedly a great warrior, and an excellent captain ; but he fancied 
himself a much better poet, and believed that his verses were a far greater 
honour to him than his victones. To attempt to undeceive him in an 
epinion so favourable to himself, had been an ill way of making court to him ; 


Ci} Died. 1 xiv p. 318 (2) These readers were called ‘Payyptes (3) Diod. 1. xv. p. 332. 
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no that all the yearned men and poets, who ate at his table in great numbers, 
seemed to be in an ecstacy of admiration, whenever he read to them his poems. 
Never, according to them, was there any comparison ; all was great, all no~ 
ble in his poetry: all was majestic, or, to speak more properly, all divine. 

Philoxenus was the only one of all the tribe, who did not run with the 
stream into excessive rap and flattery. He was a man of great reputa-~ 
tion, and excelled in Ditharambic poetry. There is a story told of him, 
which Fontame has known how to apply admirably. Being at table with 
Dionysius, and seeing a very small fish set before him, and a huge one be- 
fore the king, the whim took him to lay his ear close to the httle fish. He 
was asked his meaning for that pleasantry: ‘<1 was inquiring,” said he, 
<< into some affairs that happened in the reign of Nereus; but this young 
“© native of the floods can give me no information ; yours is elder, and with- 
“€ out doubt knows something of the matter.” 

Dionysius having read one day some of his verses to Philoxenus, and hav- 
ing pressed him to give him his opinion of them, he answered with entire 
feecdoni. and told him plainly his real sentiments Dionysius, who was not 
accustomed to such language, was extremely offended ; and ascribing his 
boldness to envy, gave orders to carry him to the quarries ; the common jail 
being so called. The whole court was afflicted upon this account, and soli- 
cited for the generous prisoner, whose release they obtained. He was en- 
larged the next day, and restored to favour. 

At the entertainment made that day by Dionysius for the same guests, 
which was a kind of ratification of the pardon, and at which they were for 
that reason more than usually gay and cheerful ; after they had plentifully 
regaled a great while, the prince did not fail to introduce his poems into the 
conversation, which were the most frequent subject of it. e chose some 
passages, which he had taken extraordinary pains 1n composing, and con- 
ceived to be master pieces, as was very discernible from the self-satisfaction 
and complacency he expressed whilst they were reading But hys dehght 
could not be perfect without Philoxenus approbation, upon which he set 
the greater value, as it was not his custom to be so profuse of it as the rest. 
What had passed the evening before was a sufficient lesson for the poet. 
When Dionysius asked his thoughts of the verses, Philoxenus made no an- 
swer ; but turning towards the guards, who always stood round the table, 
he said 1n a serious though humorous tone, without any emotion, “ Carry me 
‘“ back to the mines.” ‘The prince took all the salt and spirit of that inge=« 
nious pleasantry, without being offended. The shit davon cio of the conceit 
atoned for its freedom, which at another time would have touched him to the 
quick, and made him excessively angry. He only laughed at it now, and 
did not quarrel for 1t with the poet. 

He was not in the same temper upon a gross jest of Antiphon’s which 
was indeed of a different kind, and seemed to argue a violent and brutal 
disposition ‘The prince in conversation asked, ch was the best kind of 
brass? Atter the company had given their ovpimions, Antiphon said, that was 
the best of which the statues of (1)Harmodius and Aristogiton were made. 
‘This witty expression,(@) 1f1t may be called so, cost him his hfe. 

Fhe friends of Philoxenus, apprehending that his too great hberty might 
be also attended with fatal consequences, represented to him, in the most 
serious manner, that those who live with princes must speak their language ; 
that they hate to hear any thing not agreeable to themselves , that whoever 
does not know how to dissemble, 1s not qualified for a court , that the favours 
and hberalities which Dionysius continually bestowed upon them, well de- 
served the return of complaisance ; that, in a word, with bis blunt freedom, 
and plain truth, he was in danger of losing not only his fortune, but his life. 
Philoxenus told them, that he would take their good advice, and for the fu- 
ture give such a turn to his answers, as should satisfy Dionysius without 


injuring truth. . 


(1) They had delivered Athens from the tyranny of the Pisistratidss, 
(23 Piut Moral p. 78. et Sa 
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Accordingly some time after, Dionysius having read a piece of his com« 
pouing upok @ very mournful subject, wherein he was to move compassion 
and draw tears from the eyes of the audience, addressed himself again to 
Philoxenus, and asked him his sentiments upon it. Philoxenus gave him 
for answer gne word,(1) which in the Greek language has two different signi- 
fications. In one of them it implies mournful, moving things, such as in- 

ire sentiments of pity and Ae eee 3 in the other, 1t expresses some- 

ing very mean, defective, pitiful and miserable. Dionysius, who was fond 
ef his verses, and believed that every body must have the same good opinion 
ef them, teok that word in the favourable construction, and was extremely 
satisfied with Phioxenus. The rest of the company were not mistaken, but 
understood it in the right sense, though without explaining themselves. 

Nothing could cure his folly for versification. Jt appears from Diodorus 
Siculus,(2) that having sent his poems a second time to Olympia, they were 
treated with the same ridicule and contempt as before. het news, which 
could not be kept from him, threw him into an excess of melancholy, which 
he could never get over, and turned soon after into a kind of madness and 
phrenzy. He complained that envy and jealousy, the certain enemies of 
true merit, were always at variance with him, and that all the world con- 
spired to the ruin of his reputation He accused his best fiiends with the 
same design ; some of them he put to death, and others he banished ; 
amongst whom were Leptines his brother, and Philistus, who had done him 
such great services, and to whom he was obliged for his power. They re- 
tired to Thurium in Italy, from whence they were recalled some time after, . 
and reinstated in all their fortunes, and his favour ; Leptines in particular 
for he married Dionysius’ daughter. 

(3)To remove his melancholy for the il] success of his verses, it was ne- 
cessary to find some employment, with which his wars and buildings supphed 
him. He had formed a design of establishing powerful colonies in that part 
of Italy situated upon the Adriatic sea facing al 3 in order to provide a 
secure retreat for his family when he should employ his forces on that side ; 
and with this view he made an alhance with the Dlyrians, and restored Al- 
cetes king of the Molossians to his throne. Has principal design was to at- 
tack Epirus ; and to make himself master of the :mmense treasures which 
had been for many ages amassing 1n the temple of Delphi. Before he could 
set this Lai bi on foot, which required great preparations, he seemed to make 
an essay of his genius for it, by another of the same kind, though of much 
more easy execution. Having made a sudden irruption into Tuscany, under 
the pretence of pursuing pirates, he plundered a very rich temple in the 
suburbs of Agylum, a city of that country, and carried away a sum exceed- 
ing four millions five hundred thousand lvres.(4) He had occasion for 
money to support his great par paves at Syracuse, as well in fortifying the 
port, and ing it capable of receiving two hundred galleys, as to inclose 
the whole city with good walls, erect magnificent temples, and build a place 
of exercise upon the banks of the river Anapus. 

(5)At the same time he formed the design of driving the Carthaginians 
entirely out of Sicily. A first victory which he gained put him almost ina 
condition to accomplish his sneer 3; but the loss of a second battle, 1n which 
his brother Leptines was killed, put an end to his hopes, and obliged him to 
enter into a treaty, by which he gave up several towns to the Carthaginians, 
and paid them great sums of money to reimburse their expenses in the war. 
An attempt which he made upon them some years after, taking advantage 
of the desolation occasioned by the plague at Carthage, had no better success. 

(6)Another victory of a very different kind, though not less at his heart, 
made him amends, or at least comforted him for the ill success of his arms. 
He had caused a tragedy of his to be represented at Athens for the prize in 
the celebrated feast of Bacchus, and was declared victor. Such a victory 


C1) Oixrpd. (2) Pag 382. (3) Diod i, xv. p. 386, S87, 
(4) Fifteen hundred falents, or about 200,000". Sterling 
G) See the History of the Carthaginians. (6) Dood. p. 384 36& 
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with the Athenians, who were the best judges of this kind of literature, 
seems to argue the poetry of Dionysius not so mean and pitiful, and that it 
is very possible, the aversion of the Greeks for every thing which came from 
a tyrant, had a great share in the contemptuous sentence passed upon his 
in the Olympic games. However it was, Dionysius received the news 
with inexpressible transports of jey. Public pean ie were made to the 
gods, the temples being scarce capable of containing the concourse of the 
people. Nothing was seen throughout the city, but feasting and rejoicing ; 
and Dionysius regaled aij his friends with the most extraordinary magnifi- 
cence. Self-satisiied to a degree that cannot be described, he believed him- 
self at the summit of glory, and did the honours of his table with a gaiet 
and ease, and at the same time with a grace and dignity, that charmed all 
the world. He invited his guests to eat and drink more by his example than 
expressions, and carried the civilities of that kind to such an excess, that at 
the close of the banquet he was seized with violent pains, occasioned by an 
indigestion, of which 1t was not difficult to foresee the consequences. 

(1)Dionysius had three children by his wife Doris, and four by Aristo- 
mache, of which two were daughters, the one named Sophrosyne, the other 
Arete. Sophrosyne was married to his eldest son, Dionysius the younger, 
whom he had by his Locrian wife, and Arete espoused her brother Theorides : 
but Theorides dying soon, Dion married his widow Arete, who was his 
own niece. 

As Dionysius’ distemper left no hopes of his hfe, Dion took upon him to 
discourse to him upon his children by Aristomache, who were at the same 
time his brothers-1n-law and nephews, and to insinuate to him, that it was 
just to prefer the issue of his Syracusan wife to that of a stranger. But the 
physicians, desirous of making their court to young Dionysius, the Locrian’s 
son, for whom the throne was intended, did not give him time to alter his 
purpose: for Dionysius having demanded a medicine to make him sleep, 
they gave him so strong a dose, as quite stupified his senses, and laid him in 
a sleep that lasted him for the rest of his hfe. He had reigned thirty-eight 

ears. 

am He was certainly a prince of very ; aes brag and military abilities, and 
had ovcasion for them all in raising himself as he did from a mean condi-~ 
tion to so high a rank. After having held the sovereignty thirty-eight years, 
he transmitted it peaceably to a successor of his own issue and election, and 
had established his power upon such solid foundations, that his-son, notwith- 
standing the slenderness of his capacity for ar eiocaper retained it twelve 
years after his death : all which could not have been effected without a great 
fund of merit. But what qualities could cover the vices which rendered him 
the object of his subjects’ abhorrence? His ambition knew neither law nor 
limitation ; his avarice spared nothing, not even the most sacred places ; 
bis cruelty had often no regard to the affinity of blood; and his open and 
professed impiety acknowledged the Divinity only to insult him. 

In his return to Syracuse with a very favourable wind from plundering the 
temple of Proserpine at Locris, ‘‘ See,” said he to his friends with a e of 
contempt, ‘‘ how the immortal gods favour the navigation of the sacrile- 


“< gious ! ; 
2)Having occasion for money to carry on the war against the Carthagi- 

RO} he riffed the temple of Jupiter, and took from that god a robe of solid 
gold, which ornament Hiero the tyrant had given him out of the spoils of the 
Carthaginians. He even jested upon that occasion, saying, that a robe of 
gold was much too heavy in summer, and too cold in winter ; and at the same 
time ordered one of wool to be thrown over the god’s shoulders ; adding, that 
such,a habit would be commodious in all seasons. 

Another time he ordered the golden beard of Afsculapius of Epidaurus to 
be taken off; giving for his reason, that it was very inconsistent for the son 
to have a beard,(8) when the father had none. 


CL) Plut in Dion p. 
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He caused all the tables of silver to be taken out of the temples; and as 
there was generally inscribed upon them, according to the custom of the 
Greeks, To THE GooDp cops; he would, he said, take the benefit of their 
GOODNESS. 

As for the prizes, such as cups, and crowns of gold, which the statues held 
in their hands, those he carmed off without any ceremony ; saying, 1t was 
not taking but receiving them ; and that it was idle and ridiculous to ask the 
gods perpetually for good things, and to refuse them, when they held out 
their hands themselves to present them to you. These spoils were carried 
by his order to the market, and exposed to public sale ; and when he had got 
the money for them, he ordered proclamation to be made, that whoever had 
in their custody any things taken out of sacred places, should restore them 
entire, within a hmited time, to the temples from whence they were brought : 
adding in this manner to his impiety to the gods, injustice to man. 

The amazing precautions that Dionysius thought necessary for the secu- 
rity of his life, shew to what anxiety and apprehension he was abandoned. 
(1)He wore under his robe a cuirass of brass. He never harangued the peo- 
ple but from the top of a high tower; and thought proper to make himself 
invulnerable by being inaccessible. Not daring to confide in any of his 
friends or relations, his guard was composed of slaves and strangers. He 
went abroad as little as possible , fear obliging him to condemn himself to a 
kind of imprisonment. These extraordinary precautions regard without 
doubt certain intervals of his reign, when frequent conspiracies against him 
rendered him more timid and suspicious than usual, for at other times we 
have seen that he conversed freely enough with the people, and was accessi- 
ble even to familiarity. In those dark days of distrust and fear, he fancied 
that he saw all mankind in arms against him. (2)A word which escaped his 
barber, who boasted, by way of jest, that he held a razor at the tyrant’s 
throat every week, cost him his hfe. From thenceforth, not to abandon his 
head and life to the hands of a barber, he made his daughters, though very 
young, do him that despicable office ; and when they were more advanced 1n 
years, he took the scissars and razors from them, and taught them to singe 
off his beard with nut-shells. (3)He was at last reduced to do himself that 
office, not daring, it seems, to trust his own daughters any longer He ne- 
ver went into the chamber of his wives at night, till they had been first 
searched with the utmost care and circumspection. Hus bed was surrounded 
with a very broad and deep trench, with a small draw-bridge over it for the 
entrance. After having well locked and bolted the doors of his apartment, 
he drew up the bridge, that he might sleep 1n security (4)Neither his bro- 
ther, nor even his sons, could be admitted into his chamber without first 
changing theor clothes, and being visited by the guards. Can he be said to 
reign or to live who passes his days in such continual distrust and terror P 

Te midst of all his greatness, possessed of riches, and surrounded with 
pleasures of every kind, during a reign of almost forty years, notwithstanding 
all his presents and profusion, he never was capable of making a single friend. 
He passed his life with none but trembling slaves and sordid flatterers, and 
never tasted the joy of loving, or of being beloved, nor the charms of social 
truth, and reciprocal gonfidence. This he owned himself upon an occasion 
not unworthy of fe cee 

(5)Damon and Pythias had both been educated in the principles of the 
Pythagorean philosophy, and were united to each other in the strictest ties 
of friendship, which they had mutually sworn to observe with inviolable 
fidelity. Their faith was put to a severe trial. One of them being con- 
demned to die by the tyrant, petitioned for permission to make a journey 
into his own country, to settle his affairs, promising to return at a fixed 
time ; the other generously offering to be his security. The courtiers, and 
Dionysius in particular, expected with :mpatience the event of so delicate 


1) Cic Tusc Quest. ]. v. n. 57. 68. 2) Plut. de Garrul. p. 808. 
OG de Ome 1. a. n. 55 & Plut. in Dion. p. 961. 
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and extraordinary an adventure. The day fixed for his return drawing nigh, 
and he not appearing, every body began to blame the rash and imprudent 
zeal of his friend, ahG had nd himself in such a manner. But he, far 
from expressing any fear or concern, replied with tranquilhty in his looks, 
and confidence in his expressions, that he was assured his friend would re- 
turn , as he accordingly did upon the day and hour ny ie The t 
struck with admiration at sv uncommon an instance of fidelity, and softene» 
with the view of so amiable an union, granted him his life, and desired to be 
admitted as a third person into their friendship. 

(1)He expressed with equal ingenuity, on another occasion, what he 
thought of his condition. One of his courtiers, named Damocles, was perpe- 
tually extolling with rapture his treasures, his grandeur, the number of his 
troops, the extent of his dominions, the magnificence of his palaces, and the 
universal abundance of all good things and enjoyments in his possession ; 
always repeating that never man was happier than Dionysius. ‘“‘ Because 
<‘ you are of that opinion,” said the tyrant to him one day, “ will you taste, 
““and make Lies of my felicity in person?” The offer was accepted with 
joy. Dame was placed upon a golden bed, covered with ts of ines- 
timable value. The sede-boards were loaded with vessels of gold and silver. 
The most beautaful slaves in the most splendid habits stood around, watchi 
ihe least signal to serve him. The most exquisite essences and perfumes ha 
not been spared. The table was spread with proportionate magnificence. 
Damocles was all joy, and looked upon himeelf as the happiest man in the 
world , when unfortunately, casting up his eyes, he beheld over his head the 
point of a sword, which hung from the roof only by a single horse-hair. He 
was immediately siezed with a cold sweat; every thing disappeared in an 
instant he could see nothing but the sword, nor think of any ung but his 
danger. In the height of his fear he desired permission to retire, and declared 
he would be happy no longer: a very natural i:mage of the lfe of a tyrant. 
Dionysius reigned, as I have observed before, thirty-eight years, 


CHAP. II. 


Tunis chapter includes the history of Dionysius the Younger, tyrant of Sy- 
racuse, son of the former, and that of Dion his near relation. 


SECTION I. 


DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER SUCCEEDS HIS FATHER. HE INVITES 
PLATO TO HIS COURT. 


Drons s1us the Elder(2) was succeeded by one of his sons of his own name, 
commonly called Dionysius the Younger. After his father’s funeral had 
been solemnized with-the utmost magnificence, he assembled the people, and 
desired they would have the same good inclinations for him as they had pos- 
sessed for his father. ‘They were very different from each other 1n their 
character: (3)for the latter was as peaceable and calm in his disposition, as 
the tormer was active and enterprising ; which would have been no disad- 
vantage to his people, had that mridness and moderation been the effect of a 
wise and judicious understanding and not of natura) sloth and indolence of 
temper. 

it was surprising te see Dionysius the younger take a possession of 
the tvranny after the death of his father, as of a right of inheritance, not- 
withstanding the passion of the Syracusans for hberty, which could not but 
revive upon so favourable an occasion, and the weakness of a young prince 
undistinguished bv his merit, and void of experience. It seemed as if the 
Jast years of the elder Dionysius, who had apphed himself towards the close 
of his hfe in making his subjects taste the advantages of his government, had 


(t) Cic. Tuse. Quest 1 y.n 61,62 () A M. 3632. Ant J. C. 372. Diod. 1. xv, p. 306. 
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in some measure reconciled them to the tyranny ; especially after lis exploits 
sea and land had acquired him a great reputation, and infinitely exalted the 
ory of the Syracusan power. which he had found means to render formda- 
le to Carthage iteelf, as well as the most potent states of Greece and Italy. 
Besides which, it was to be feared, that should they attempt a change in the 
government, the sad consequences of a civil war might deprive them of all 


those advantages; and at the same time the gentle and humane di ition 
of Dionysius gave them reason to entertain the most favourable hopes 


of the future. He therefore ET his father’s throne. 

England has seen something of this kind in the famous Cromwell, who died 
in hne bed with as much tranquillity as the best of penees: and was interred 
with the same honours and pomp as the most lawful sovereign. Richard his 
son, succeeded him, and was for some time in equal authority with his father, 
though he had not any of his great qualities. 

(1) Dion, the bravest, and at the same time the wisest of the Syracusans 
who was Dionysius’ brother-in-law ; might have been of great support to 
him, had he known how to profit by his counsels. In the first assembly held 
by Dionysius and al) his friends, Dion spoke in so wise a manner upon what 
was necessary ahd expedient in the present conjuncture, as to shew that the 
rest were like infants in comparison with him, and in regard to a just bold- 
ness and freedom of » Were no more than despicable slaves of the tyran- 
ny, solely employed in the abject endeavour of pleasing the prince. But 
what gurerisea and amazed them most was, that Dion, at a tame when the 
whole court was struck with terror at the prospect of the storm forming on 
the side of Carthage, and just ready to break upon Sicily, should insist, that 
if Dionysius desired peace, he himself would embark immediately for Africa, 
and dispel this tempest to his satisfaction ; or 1f war was preferred, that he 
wonid furnish and maintain fifty galleys of three benches, completely equap- 
ped for service. 

Dionysius admiring and extolling his generous magnanimuaty to the skies, 
professed the highest’ gratitude to him for his zeal and affection ; but the 
courtiers who looked upon Dion’s magnificence as a reproach to themselves, 
and his great power as a lessening of their own, took immediate occasion from 
thence to calumanate him, and spaned no pains that might influence the young 

rince against him. They insinuated, that in making himself strong at sea, 
e would open his way tothe tyranny: and that he designed by means of his 
vessels to transfer the sovereignty to his nephews, the sons of Aristomache. 

But what put them most out of humour with Dion, was his manner of life, 
which was a continual reproach to theirs. For these courtiers having quickly 
insinuated themselves, into the good graces of the yo tyrant, who had 
been wretchedly educated, thought of nothing but of su ing him perpetu- 
ally with new amusements, keeping him always employed in feasting, a- 
bandoned to women, and devoted to all manner of shameful pleasures. (2) 
In the beginning of his reign he made an entertainment which continued for 
three entire months; during all which time, his palace, shut against all per- 
sons of sense and reason, was crowded with drunkards, and resounded with 
nothing but jew buffoonery, obscene jests, lewd songs, dances, masquerades, 
and every kind of gross and dissolute extravagance It is therefore natural 
to believe, that nothing could be more offensive and yan riggs them than 
the presence of Dion, who gave into none of these pleasures. For which rea- 
son, painting his virtues in such of the colours of vice as were most hkely to 

i i »they found means to calumniate him with the prince, and to 
e his ahaa A — for arrogance, and his freedom of s for insolence 
and sedition. advanced any wise counsel, they treated him as a sour 
pedagegue, who took upon him to obtrude his lectures and to school his prince 
without being asked ; and if he refused to share in debauch with the rest they 
called him a man-hater, a splenetic melancholy wretch, who from the fantas- 
tic height of virtue looked down with contempt on the rest of the world and 
emt himself up for the censor of mankind. 


(i) Plut in Dion. p 9660, 961. (@) Athen Lx. p. df, 
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Endeed it must be confessed, that he had naturally something austere and 
cigid in his manners and behaviour, which seemed to argue a haughtiness of 
mature, very capable not only of disgusting a young prince nurtured from his 
infancy amidst Hatteries and submission, but the best of his friends, and those 
who were most nearly attached to him. Full of admiration of his integrity, 
fortitude, and nobleness of sentiments, they represented to him, that for a 
statesman, who ought to know how to adapt himself to the different tempers 
of men, and how to apply them to his purposes, his humour was much too 
rough and forbidding. (1) Plato afterwards took pains to correct that de- 
fect in him by him intimate with a philosopher of a gay and polite 
turn of mind, whose conversation was very proper to inspire fim with more 
easy and insinuating manners. He reminds him of that failing, in a letter, 
wherein he 5 sie to this effect: ‘< Consider, I beg you, that you are cen- 
** sured for being deficient in good nature and affabihty; and be assured, 
** that the most certain means of attaining success in affairs, is to be agree- 
<< able to the persons with whom we have to transact. A (2) haughty carriage 
‘« keeps people at 2 distance, and reduces a man to pass his life in solitude.” 
Notwithstanding this defect, he continued to be highly considered at court ; 
where his superior abilities, and transcendant merit made him absolutely ne- 
cessary, especially at a time when the state was threatened with great dan- 
ger and commotions. 

(3) As he believed that all the vices of young Dionysius were the effect of 
his bad education, and entire ignorance of his duty, he conceived justly, that 
the best remedy would be to associate him, 1f possible, with persons of wit 
and sense,whose solid, but agreeable conversation, might at once instruct 
and divert him, for the prince did not naturally want parts and genius. 

The sequel will shew that Dionysius the younger had a natural propensity 
to what was good and virtuous, and a taste and capacity for arts and scien- 
ces. He knew how to set a value upon the merits and talents by which men 
are distinguished. He delighted m conversing with persons of ability, and 
from his correspondence with them, made himself capable of the highest 1m- 
provement. e went so far as to familiarize the throne with the sciences, 
which of themselves have little or no access to it ; and by rendering them in 
a manner his favourites, he gave them courage to make their appearance 
in courts. His protection was the patent of sone by which he raised 
them to honour and distinction. Nor was he insensible to the joys of friend- 
ship. In private he was a good parent, relation, and master, and acquired 
the affection of all that approached him. He was not naturally inclined to 
violence or cruelty, and 1t might be said of him, that he was rather a tyrant 
by succession and inheritance, than by temper and inclination. 

All which demonstrates, that he might have made a very folerable prince 
(not to say a good one), had an early and proper care been taken to cultivate 
the happy disposition which he brought into the world with him. But his fa- 


ther to whom all merit, even in his own children, gave um , industriously 
suppressed in him all tendency to ess, and every noble and elevated 


sentiment, by a base and obscure education, with the view of preventing his 
attempting any thing against himself. It was therefore necessary to find a 
person of the character before mentioned, or rather to inspire himself with 
the desire of having such an one found. 

This was what Dion laboured at with wonderful address. He often talked 
tohim of Pilato, as the most profound and illustrious of philosophers, whose 
merit he had pence and to whom he was obliged for all he knew. He 
enlarged upon the elevation of his genius, the extent of his knowledge, the 
amiablenes of his character, and the charms of his conversation. He repre- 
sented him particularly as the man of all others most capable of forming 
in the arts of governing, upon which his own and the people's happiness de- 
pended. He told him, that his subjects, governed for the future “+ "--**— 


C1) Plat. Epist iv. P- 827, #28 (2) “H2 asOataa tpnuta Eévosxor. M. Dacier 
renders these words, ** Pride 1s always the companion of solitude.”” J have shewn else- 
where wherein this version 1s faulty.—Art of teaching the Belles Lettres, Vol, ILI. p. 508 

(@) Plat. 1a Dion. p. 962. 
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and indaigence, as a good father governs his family, would vo.untarily ren« 
der that obedience to his moderation and justice, which force and violence 
extorted from them against their will ; and that by such a conduct he would 
from a tyrant, become a just king, to whom all submission would be paid out 
of affection and gratitude. 

It 1s ineredible how much these discourses, introduced 1n conversation from 
time to time, as if by accident, without affectation, or the appearance of any 
premeditated design, inflamed the young prince with the desire of knowing 
and conversing with Plato. He wrote to him in the most importunate and 
obliging manner to come to Syracuse,he dispatched courters after courters to 
hasten ns voyage; whilst Plato who apprehended the consequences, and had 
smal] hopes of any effect from it, protracted the affair, and without abso- 
lutely refusing, sufficiently intimated, that he could not resolve upon 1t with- 
out doing violence to himself. The obstacles and difficulties made to the young 

rince’s request, were so far from disgusting him, that they only served, as 
it commonly happens, to inflame his desire. The Pythagorean philosophers 
of Grecia Major in Italy joined their entreaties with his and Dion’s who on 
his part redoubled his instances, and used the strongest arguments to con- 
quer Plato’s repugnance. ‘“ This is not” said he “ the concern of a private 
** person, but of a powerful prince, whose change of manners will have the 
“ same effect throughout his whole dominions, with the extent of which you 
** are not unacquainted. It is himself who makes a]l these advances ; who 
** importunes and solicits you to come to his assistance, and employs the inte- 
*‘ rest of ali your friends to that purpose. What more favourable conjunc- 
“‘ ture could we expect from the divine providence, than that which offers at~ 
“‘ self? Are you not afraid that your delays will give the flatterers who sur- 
““ round the young prince, the opportunity of drawing him over to themselves 
“ and of seducing him to change his resolution? What reproaches would 
** you not make yourself, and what dishonour would it not be to philosophy, 
** should it ever be said, that Plato, whose counsels to Dionysius might have 
“< established a wise and equitable government in Siqaly, abandoned 1t to ali 
“« the evils of tyranny, rather than undergo the fatigues of a voyage, or from 
** 1 know not what other imaginary difficulties ?” 

(1) Plato could not resist solicitations of so much force Vanquished by 
the consideration of his own character, and to obviate the reproach of his 
being a philosopher in words only, without having ever shewn himself such 
in his actions, and conscious besides of the great advantages which Sicily 
might acquire from his voyage, he suffered himself to be persuaded. 

The flatterers at the court of Dionysius, terrified with the resolution he 
had taken, contrary to their remonstrances, and fearing the presence of Pla- 
to, of which they foresaw the consequences, united together agamst him as 
their common enemy They nghtly judged, that if, according to the new 
maxims of government, all things were to be measured by the standard of 
true merit, and no favour to be expected from the prince but for the servi- 
ces done the state, they had nothing farther to expect, and might wait their 
whole hves at court to no manner of purpose. They therefore spared no 
pains to render Plato’s vevage ineffectual, though they were not able to pre- 
ventit They prevailed upon Dionysius to recall Philistus from banishment, 
who was not only an able soldier, but a great historian, very eloquent and learn- 
ed, anda zealous assertor of the tyranny. They hoped to find a counter- 
poe in him inst Plato and Ins plulosophy. Upon his being banished by 

ionystus the Elder, on some personal discontent, he retired into the city of 
Adria, where it 1s beheved he composed the greatest part of his writings 
(2) He wrote the history of Egypt in twelve books, that of Sicily in eleven, 
and of Dionysius the tyrant in sx, all which works are entirely lost. Cuice- 
ro praises him (3) much and calls him Thucydides the Less, ‘‘ pene pusillus 


(i) Plat p 962 (2) Diod } xin p 222 
(3) Hun CI hacydidem) consecutus est Syracusius Phihstns, quicum Dionysn tvranna 


famibhariazsimns esset, otbkum suum consumpsit in historna scribenda, maximeque Thucy- 
didem est, sicut noble videtor, nostatny—Cic de Orat lun p 57 
Srculus ik, creber, acutus bicess pene usllas Plucydides.—Id Epist. «ue. ad Q. 
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« Thucydides to signify that he copied after that author not unhappily. The 
courtiers at the same time made complaints against Dion to Dionysius, ac- 
cusing him of having held conferences with Herodotus and Herachides, the 
secret enemies of that prince, upon measures for subverting the tyranny. 

(1) This was the state of affairs when Plato arrived in Sicily. He was re- 
ceived with infinite caresses, and with the highest marks of honour and re- 
spect. Upon his landing, he found one of the prince’s chariots, equally mag- 
nificent in its horses and ornaments, attending upon him. The tyrant offer- 
ed a sacrifice, as if some singular instance of good fortune had befallen him; 
nor was he mistaken, for a wise man, who is capable of giving & prince good 
counsels, is a treasure of inestimable value to a whole nation. But the 
worth of such a person is rarely known, and more rarely apphed to the uses 
which might be made of it. 

Plato found the most happy aiay oe ene imaginable in young Dionysius, 
who applhed himself entirely to his lessons and counsels. But as he had impro- 
ved infinitely from the precepts and example of Socrates his master, the most 
exquisite of all the Pagan world in forming the mind fora right taste of 
truth, he took care to adapt himself with wonderful address to the young ty- 
rant’s humour, avoiding all direct attacks upon his passions; taking pains to 
acquire his confidence by kind and insinuating behaviour ; and particularly 
endeavouring to render virtue amiable, and at the same time triumphant 
ever vice, which keeps mankind in its chains by the sole force of allurement, 
pleasures, and voluptuousness. 

The change was sudden and surprising. The young prince, who had aban- 
doned himself till then to idleness, pleasure, and luxury, and was ignorant of 
all the duties of his character, the inevitable consequence of a dissolute life, 
awakhing as from a lethargic sleep, began to open his eyes, te have some idea 
of the beauty of virtue, and to relish the refined pleasure of conversation, 
equally solid and agreeable. He was now as passionately fond of learning 
and instruction, as he had once been averse and repugnant to them The 
court which always apes the prince, and falls 1n with his inclinations in eve- 
ry thing, entered into the same way of thinking. The apartments of the 
palace, were like so many schools of geometry, were full of the dust made use of 
by professors of that science 1n tracing their figures , and in a very short time 
the study of philosophy, and of every kind of hterature, became the reign- 
ing and universal taste. 

The great benefit of these studies with regard to a prince does not consist 
alone in storing his mind with an infinity of the most curious, useful, and of- 
ten necessary notions of things, but has the farther advantage of abstracting 
him from idleness, indolence, and the frivolous amusements of acourt; of 
habituating nm to a hfe of appheation and reflection ; of inspiring him with 
a passion to inform himself in the duties of the sovereignty, and to know 
the characters of such as have excelled in the art of reigmnyg , tn a word of 
making himself capable of governing the state in his own person, and of see- 
ing every thing with his own eyes: that 1s of being indeed a king , but thin 
the courtiers and flatterers are almost unanimous in opposing 

They were considerably alarmed by a word that escaped Dionysius, and 
shewed how much he was affected with the discourses he had heard upon the 
happiness of a king, regarded with tender affection by his people as their 
common father, and the wretched condition of a tyrant, whom they abhor 
and detest Some days after Plato’s arrival, was the anniversary, on which 
a solemn sacrifice was offered in the palace for the prince’s pro.perity ‘‘ The 
herald having prayed to this effect according to custom, “ That it would 
*« please the gods to support the tyrannv, and preserve the tvrant ;” Dieony- 
sius, who was not far from him, and to whom these terms began to grow odi- 
ous, called out to him aloud, “ Will you not give over cursing me®” Phi- 
Iistus and his party were infinitely alarmed at that expression, and judged 
from it, that time and habit must give Plate an invineible ascendant over Di- 
onysius, if the cu1iespondence of a few days could so entirely alter his 


(i) Plat aa Dion. p. 963 
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disposition. They therefore set themselves to work upon new and mere 
effectual stra ms against him. 

They began by turning the retired life which Dionysius led with Plato, 
and the studies in which he employed himself, into ridicule, as if it were in- 
tended to make a philosopher of him. But that was not all; they laboured 
in concert to render the zeal of Dion and Plato suspected, and even odious 
to him. They represented them as (1) impertinent censors and imperious pe- 
dagogues, who assumed an authority over him, which neither consisted with 
his age nor rank. (2) It is no wonder that a young prince like Dionysius, 
who with the most excellent natural parts, and amidst the best examples, 
would have found 1t difficult to have supported himself, should at length give 
way to such artful :nsinuations in a court that had long been infected, where 
there was no emulation but to excell in vice, and where he was continually 
besieged by a crowd of flatterers, incessantly praising and admiring him in 
every thing. 

But the principal g anor ae of the courtiers was to decry the eharacter 
and conduct of Dion mself, not separately, nor in the method of whisper, 
but all together, and 1n public. They talked openly, and to any one who would 
give them the hearing, that it was visible, Dion made use of Plato's eloguence 
to insinuate and enchant Dionysius, with a design to draw him into a volun- 
tary resignation of the throne, that he might take possession of it for his 
nephews, the children of Aristomache, and establish them 1n the sovereignty. 
They added, that 1t was very extraordinary and afflicting, that the Athenians, 
who had formerly invaded Sicily with great forces both by sea and land, which 
had all perished there without being able to take Syracuse, should now with 
a single sophist attain their point, and subvert the tyranny of Dionysius, by 
persuading him to dismiss the ten thousand strangers of his guards ; to lay 
aside his fleet of four hundred galleys, which he always kept 1n readiness for 
service ; and to disband his ten thousand horse, and the greatest part of his 
foot ; for the sake of going to find in the academy, the place where Plato 
taught, a pretended supreme good not explicable, and to make himself happy 
in imagination by the study of geometry whilst he abandoned to Dion and 
his nephews a real and substantial felicity, consisting 1n empire, riches, 
luxury and pleasure. 


SECTION II. 


BANISHMENT OF DION. 


Tux courtiers, intent upon making the best use of every favourable moment, 
tually besieged the young prince, and, covermg their secret motives 
under the appearance of zeal for his service, and an affected moderation in 
regard to Dion, incessantly advised him to take proper measures for the se- 
curity of his hfe and throne. Such repeated discourses soon raised in the 
mind of Dionysius, the most violent suspicions of Digz, which presently in- 
creased into fierce resentment, and broke out mm an opem rupture. Letters 
were privately brought to Dionysius, written by Dion to the Carthagiman 
ambassadors, wherein he tells them, ‘‘ That when they should treat of peace 
‘‘ with Dionysius, he would advise them not to open the conferences but in 
“‘ his presence ; because he would assist them in making their treaty more 
¢ firm and lasting.” Dhnonysius read these letters to Philistus; and having 
concerted with him what measures to take, (3)he amused Dion with the a 
pearance of a reconciliation, and led him alone to the sea-side below the 
citadel, where he shewed him his letters, and accused him of having entered 
into a league against him with the Carthaginians. Dion would have justified 
himself, but he refused to hear him, and made him immediately go on board 


(1) Trnstes et supercihosos ahene vite censores, publicos pedagogos. Senec. Epist 
> > ee (2) Vix artibus bonestis pudor retanetur, nedum inter cer 
lamina vitiorum pudicitia, aut modestia, aut quidguam prob: moris sersaretur.— Tacit 
Anna. |. iv. c. 15. (3) Diod. i. xvi. p 410, 411. 
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a brigantine, which had orders to earry him to the coast of Italy, and to ieave 
him there Dion immediately after set sail for Peloponnesus. 

(1)So hard and unjust a treatment could not fail of making abundance ot 
noise, and the whole city declared against 1t ; especially as it was reported, 
though without foundation, that Plato had been put todeath. (2)Dionysiur, 
who apprehended the consequences, took pains to appease the public discon- 
tent, and to obviate complaints. He gave Dion’s relations twu vessels to 
transport to him, in Peloponnesus, his riches and numerous family ; for he 
had the equipage of a king. 

As soon as Dion was gone, Dionysius made Plato change his lodging, and 
brought him into the citadel ; in appearance to do him honour, but in reality 
to assure himself of his person, and prevent him from going to join Dion. 
In bringing Plato near him, he might also have in view the opportunity of 
hearing him more frequently and more commodiously. For, charmed with 
his conversation, and studious of pleasing him in every thing, and to menit 
his affection, he had conceived an esteem, or rather passion (oe Ban. which rose 
even to jealousy but a jealousy of that violence that could suffer neither com- 
pamon nor rival. He was for engrossing him entirely to himself, fur reagning 
solely in his thoughts and affections, and for being the only object of his love 
and esteem: he appeared content to give him all his treasures and authority, 

rovided he would but love him better than Dion, and not prefer the latter’s 
riendship to his. Plutarch has reason to call this passion a tyrannic affec- 
tion.(3) Plato had much to suffer from it ; for 1t had all the symptoms of 
the most ardent jealousy. (4)Sometimes it was all friendship, caresses, and 
fond respect, with an unbounded effusion of heart, and an endless swell of 
tender sentiments , sometimes 1t was all reproaches, menaces, fierce passion, 
and wild emotion ; and soon after 1t sunk into repentance, excuses, tears, 
and humble entreaties of pardon and forgiveness. 

About this time a war broke out, very convemently for Plato, which 
obhged Dionysius to restore him to his liberty, and send him home. At his 
departure, he would have laden him with presents, but Plato refused them, 
contenting himself with his promise to recall Dion the following spring. He 
did not keep his word, and only sent him his revenues, desiring Plato in his 
letters to excuse his breach of promise at the time specified, and to impute 
it only to the war. He assured him, as soon as peace should be concluded, 
that Dion should return , upon condition, however, that he should continue 
quiet, and not intermeddle in affairs, nor endeavour to lessen him in the 
opinion of the Greeks. 

Plato, on his return to Greece, went to see the games at Olympia, where he 
happened to lodge amongst strangers of distinction. He ate and passed whule 
days with them, behaving himself in a plain and simple manner, without ever 
mentioning Socrates or the oe or making himself known 1n any thing, 
except that his name was Plato. The strangers were overjoyed with having 
met with so kind and amiable a companion , but as he never talked vt any 
thing out of common conversation, they had not the least notion that he was 
the philosopher whose reputation was so universal. When the a were 
over, they went with him to Athens, where he provided them with lodgings 
‘They were scarce arrived there, when they desired him to carry them to see 
the famous philosopher of hw» name, who had been Socrates’ disciple. Plato 
told them, smiling, that he was the man , upon which the strangers, surprised 
at their having possessed so inestimable a treasure without knowing it, were 
much disp with and secretly reproached themselves, for not having 
discerned the great merit of the man, through the veil of simpheity and 
modesty he had thrown over it, whilst they admired him the more upon that 
account. 


(i) Plut. p 964. (2) Plat Epist vi (3) “HpéoOy tvpaveinoy Epwre, 
(4) In amore bec omnia insunt vitia; suspiciones, ininnecitie, injuria, Induce, bel- 
um, pax rursum.—Terent. in Eunuch 
In amore hec sunt mala, bellum, 
+-—-— Pex rursum.—Horat 
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(1)The time Dion passed at Athens was not lost. He emploved it chiefty 
in the study of philosophy, for which he had a great taste, and which was 
become his passion. \oie knew, however, which 18 not very easy, to confine it 
within its just bounds, and never gave himself up to 1t at the expense of aty 
duty. It was at the same time Plato made him contract a particular fnend- 
ship with his nephew Speusippus, who, uniting the and insinuating man- 
ners of a courtier with the gravity of a philosopher, knew how to associate 

irth and innocent pleasure with the most serious affairs, and by that cha- 
racter, very rarely found amongst men of learning, was the most proper of 
all men to soften what was too rough and austere in the humour of Dion. 

Whulst Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato’s turn to give the public games, 
and to have tragedies performed at the feast of Bacchus, which was usually 
attended with great magnificence and expense, from an extraordinary emu- 
jation which hed growninto fashion. Dion defrayed the whole charge, Plato, 
who was studious on all occasions of producing him to the public, was well 
pleased to resign that honour to him, as his magnificence might make him 
still better beloved and esteemed by the Athenians. 

Dion visited all the other cities of Greece, where he was present at all 
their feasts and assemblies, and conversed with the most excellent wits, and 
the most profound statesmen. He was not distinguished in company by the 
loftiness and pride too common in persons of his rank: but, on the contrary, 
by an unaffected, simple, and modest air ; and especially by the elevation of 
his genius, the extent of his knowledge, and the wisdom of his reflections. 
All cities paid him the highest honours, and the Lacedzemomans declared him 
a citizen of Sparta, without regard to the resentment of Dionysius, though 
he actually assisted them at that time with a powerful supply in their war 
against the Thebans So many marks of esteem and distinction alarmed the 
tyrant’s jealousy. He put a stop to the remittance of Dion’s revenues, and 
ordered them to be received by his own officers. 

(3)After Dionysius had put an end to the war he was engaged in, 1n Sicily, 
of which history relates no circumstance, he was afraid that his treatment of 
Plato would prejudice the philosophers against him, and make him pass for 
their enemy. For this reason, he invited the most learned men of Italy to 
his court, where he held frequent assemblies, in which, out of a foolish am- 
bition, he endeavoured to excel them all in eloquence and profound know- 
edge ; venting, without application, such ot Plato’s discourses as he retained. 
But as he had those discourses only by rote, and his heart had never been 
rightly affected with them, the source of his eloquence was soon exhausted. 
He then perceived what he had lost, by not having made a better use of that 
treasure of wisdom once in his possession, and under his own roof, and by 
not having heard, 1n all their extent, the admirable lectures of the greatest 
philosopher in the world. 

As in tyrants every thing is violent and irregular Dionysius was suddenly 
seized with an excessive desire of seeing Plato again, and used all means for 
that purpose. He prevailed upon Architas, and the other Pythagorean phi- 
losophers, to write to him, that he might return with all manner of security ; 
and to be bound for the performance of all the promises which had been made 
to him, They deputed Archidemus to Plato; and Dionysius sent at the 
same time two galleys of three benches of rowers, with several of his friends 
on board, to entreat his ie a gp He also wrote letters to him with his 
2wn hand, in which he frankly declared, that if he would not be persuaded 
to come to Sicily, Dion had nothing to expect from him ; but if he came, 
that he might entirely dispose of every thing in his power. 

Dion received several letters at the same time from his wife and sister, 
who pressed him to prevail upon Plato to make the voyage, and to satisfy 
the impatience of Dionysius, that he might have no new pretexts against 
him upon that account. Whatever repugnance Plato had to it, he could not 


Q) Plut in Dion p 964 2) Retinuitque, quod est difficiliimumy, ex 
sapientia modum— lacit 17 Vit Agric n 4 
(2) Plet. Epist. vii p 338, 340. Plut.in Dion p 964, 966. 
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resist the warm solicitations made to him, and determined to go to Sicily, 
for the third time, at seventy vears of age. 

His arrival gave the whole people new hopes, who flattered themselves that 
his wisdom would at length overthrow the tyranny ; and the joy of Dionysius 
was inexpressible. He appointed the apartment of the gardens for his lodg- 
ing, the most honourable in the palace, and had so much confidence in him, 
that he suffered his access to him at aH hours, without being searched,—a 
favour not granted to any of his best friends. 

After the first caresses were over, Plato was for entering into Dion’s af- 
fair, which he had much heart, and which was the principal motive of his 
voyage. But Dionysius put it off at first; to which ensued complaints and 
murmurings, though not outwardly expressed for some time. The tyrant 
took great care to conceal his sentiments upen that head, endeavouring, by 
all manner of honours, and by all possible regard and complacency, to nbate 
his friendship for Dion Plato dissembled on his side ; and though extremely 
shocked at so notorious a breach of faith, he kept his opinion to himself. 

While they were upon these terms, and believed that nobody penetrated 
their secret, Helicon of Cyzicum, one of Plato’s particular friends, foretold, 
that on a certain day there would be an eclipse of the sun; which happemny: 
according to his prediction exactly at the hour, Dionysius was so mueh sur- 
prised and astonished at it, (a prouf that he was no great philosopher) that 
he made him a present of atalent (1) Aristippus, jesting upon that occa- 
sion, said, that he had also something very incredible and extraordinary to 
foretell. Upon being pressed tu expiain himself, “‘I prophecy,” sasd he. 
‘that 1t will not be long before Dionysius and Plato, who seem to agice so 
“ well with each other, will be enemies.” 

Dionysius verified this prediction ; for, being weary of the constraint he 
laid upon himself. he ordered all Dion’s land» and effects to be suld, and ap- 
pled the money to his own use At the same time he made Plato quit the 
apartments in the garden, and gave him another lodging without the castle 
in the midst of his guards, who had long hated him, and would have been 
glad of an opportunity to hill him, because he had advised Dionysius to re- 
nouace the tyranny, to break them, and to live without any other guaid but 
the love of his people. Plato was sensible that he owed his life tu the ty rant’s 
favour who restrained the fury of hin guards. 

Architas, the celebrated Pythagorean philosopher, who was the prinupal 
person and supreme magistrate of ‘Tarentum, had no sooner head of Plato's 
great danger, than he sent ambassadors with a galley of thirty vars to de- 
mand him from Dionysius, and to remind him, that he came to Syracuse 
only upon his promise, and that of all the Pythagorean jhilosephers, who 
had engaged for his safety ; that therefore he could not retain him against 
his will, nor suffer any msult to be done to his person, without a manifest 
breach of faith, and absolutely forfeiting the opimon of all honest men. 
These just remonstrances awakened 4 sense of shame in the tyrant, who at 
last permitted Plato to return into Greece. 

(2)Philosophy and wisdom abandoned the palace with him. To the con- 
versations, as agreeable as useful, to that taste and passion for the arts and 
sciences, to the grave and judicious reflections of a profuundly wise polti- 
cian, succeeded idle tattle, frivolous amusements, anda stupid indolence, 
entirely averse from every thing serious or reasonable Gluttony, drunken- 
ness, and debauchery, resumed their empire at the court, and transformed it 
from the school of virtue, which it had been under Plato, into the real stable 
of Circe. 


SECTION III. 
DION SETS OUT TO DELIVER SYRACUSE HIS DEATH. 


Wuen(3), Plato had quitted Sicily, Dionysius threw off all reserve, and 
married his sister Arete, Dion’s wife, to Timocrates, one of his friends Su 
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unworthy a treatment was, in a manner, the signal of war. From that mo- 
ment Dion resolved to attack the tyrant with open force, and to revenge 
himself of all the wrongs he had done him. Plato did all in his power to 
make him change his resolution ; but finding his endeavours ineffectual, he 
foretold the misfortunes he was about to occasion, and declared, that he 
must expect neither assistance nor relief from him; that as he had been the 
guest and compamon of Dionysius, had lodged in lus palace, and joined in 
the same sacrifices with him, he should never forget the duties of hospitality 
and at the same time, not to be wanting to his fmendship for Dion, that he 
would continue neuter, always ready to discharge the offices of a mediator 
between them, though he should oppose their designs, when they tended to 
the destruction of each other. 

Whether through prudence or gratitude, or the conviction that Dion could 
not justifiably undertake to dethrone Dionysius, this was Plato’s opinion. 
On the other hand, Speusippus, and all the rest of Dion’s friends, perpetu- 
ally exhorted him to go and restore the hberty of Sicily, which opened its 
arms to him, and was ready to receive him with the utmost joy. This was 
indeed the disposition of Syracuse, which Speusippus, during his residence 
there with Plato, had suffimently experienced. This was the universal cry ; 
whilst they importuned and conjured Diun to come thither, des:ring him not 
to be 1n pain for the want of ships or troops, but only to embark in the first 
merchant-vessel he met with, and lend his person and name to the Syracu- 
sans against Dionysius. 

Dion did not hesitate any longer upon taking that resolution, which in 
one respect cost him not a little. From the time that Dionysius had obhged 
him to quit Syracuse and Sicily, he had led in his banishment the most 
agreeable hfe it was possible to 1:magine, for a person who hke him had con- 
tracted a taste for the delhghts of study. He enjoyed 1n peace the conver- 
sation of the philosophers, and was present at their disputations, shimng 
in a manner entirely peculiar to himself, by the greatness of his genius, and 
the solidity of his ju ent ; going to all the cities of the learned Greece, 
to see and converse with the most eminent for knowledge and capacity, and 
to correspond with the ablest politicians , leaving every where the marks of 
his hberality and magnificence, equally beloved and respected by all that 
knew him, and receiving, wherever he came, the highest honours, which 
were rendered more to his merit than his birth It wus from so happy a hfe 
that he withdrew himself to go to the relief of his country, which implored 
his protection, and to deliver it from the yoke of a tyranny under which :1t 
had long groaned. 

No enterprise perhaps was ever formed with so much boldness, or conducted 
with so much prudence. Dion began to raise foreign troops privately by 
proper agents, for the better concealment of his design. A great number 
of considerable persons, and who were at the head of affairs, joined with 
him But what 1s very surprising, of all thuse the tyrant had banished, and 
who were no less than a thousand, only twenty-five accompamed him 1n this 
expedition ; so much had fear got possession of them. The isle of Zacynthus 
was the place of rendezvous, where his troops assembled, to the number of 

‘almost eight hundred ; but all of them of tried courage on great occasions, 
excellently disciplined and robust, of an audacity and expenence rarely to 
be found amongst the most brave and warhke ; and 2n fine, highly capable of 
animating the troops which Dion was in hopes of finding 1n Sicily, and of 
setting them the example of fighting with all the valour so noble an enter- 
prise required. 

But when they were to set forwards, and it was known that this armament 
was intended against Sicily and Dionysius, for till then it had not been de- 
clared, they were all in a consternation, and repented their having engaged 
in the enterprise, which they could not but conceive as the effect of extreme 
rashness and folly, that in the last despair was for putting every thing to 
the hazard. Dion had occasion at this time for all his resolution and elo- 
quence, to re-animate the troops, and remove their fears. But after he had 
spuken to them, and with an assured though modest tone, had made them 
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understand, that he did not lead them in this expedition as soldiers, but as 
officers, to put them at the head of the Syracusans, and all the people of 
Sicrly, who had been Jong prepared for a revolt, their dread and sadness were 
changed into shouts of joy, and they desired nothing se much as to proceed 
on their voyage. 

Dion having prepared a magnificent sacrifice to be offered to Apollo, put 
nimself at the head of his troops completely armed, and in that equipage 
marched in procession to the temple. He afterwards gave a great feast to 
the whole company, at the end of which, after hbations and solemn pravers 
had been made, there happened a sudden eclipse of the moon. Dion, who 
was well versed in the causes of such appearances, re-assured his soldiers, 
who were at first in some terror upon that account. The next day they em- 
barked on board two trading vessels, which were followed by a third not so 
large, and by two barks of thirty oars. 

(1)Who could have imagined, says an historian, that a prince who had 
four hundred(2) ships of war, a hundred thousand foot, and ten thousand 
horse, with magazines of arms, and corn in proportion, and treasures suffi- 
cient to pay and maintain them ; who, besides all this, was in possession of 
one of the greatest and strongest citres then in the world, with ports, arse- 
nals, and impregnable citadels, with the additional strength and support of a 
great number of potent allies? The event will shew, whether force and power 
are adamantine chains fer retaining a state in subjection, as the Elder Di- 
onysius flattered himself; or if the goodness, humanity. and justice of prin- 
ces, and the love of subjects, are not infimtely stronger and more 1ndisso- 
luble ties. 

(3) Dion having put to sea with his small body of troops, was twelve days 
under sail with little wind, and the thirteenth arrived at Pachynus, a cape of 
Sicily, about twelve or fifteen leagues from Syracuse. When they came up 
with that place, the pilot gave notice, that they must land directly, as there 
was reason to fear a hurricane, and therefore that 1t was not proper to pet to 
sea. But Dion who was apprehensive of making his descent so near the e- 
nemy, and chose to land further off, doubled the cape of Pachynus, which he 
had no sooner passed, than a furious storm arose, attended with rain, thun- 
der, and hghtning, which drove his ships to the eastern coast of Africa, where 
they were in great danger of being dashed to pieces against the rocks. Hap- 
pily for them, a south wind rising suddenly, contrary to expectation, they 
unfurled all their sails, and after having made vows to the gods, they stood 
out to sea for Sicily. They ran in this manne: four days; and on the fifth 
entered the port of Minoa, a small town of Sicily under the Carthaginians, 
whose commander Synalus was Dion's | grinenaers friend and guest. ‘They 
were perfectly well received, and would have staid there sume time to re- 
fresh themseives after the rude fatigues they had suffered during the storm, 
if they had not been informed that Dionysius was absent having embarked 
some days before for the coast of Italy, attended by fourscure vessels. The 
soldiers demanded earnestly to be led on against the enemy ; and Dion, ha- 
ae cna Synalus to send his baggage after him when proper, marched 

His troops increased considerably upon his route, by the great number of 
those who came to join h:m from all parts. The news of his arrival being 
soon known at Syracuse, T:mocrates, who had married Dion’s wife, the sister 
of Dienysius, to whom he had left the command of the city in his absence, 
dispatched a courier to him into Italy, with advice of Dion’s progress. But 
that courier, being almost at his journey’s end, was so fatigued with having 
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run the best part of the night, that he found himself under the necessity of 
stopping to take a little sleep. In the mean time a wolf attracted by the 
smell of a piece of meat which he had 1n his wallet, came to the place, and 
ran away with both the fiesh and the bag, in which he had also put his dis- 
atches. Dionysius was by this means prevented for some time from know- 
ing that Dion was arrived, and then received the news from other hands. 

When Dion was near the Anapus, which runs about half a league trom the 
eity, he ordered his trvops to halt, and offered a sacrifice upon the rmver-side, 
addressing his prayers to the rising sun. All who were present, seeing him 
with a wreath of flowers upon his head, which he wore upon account of the 
sacrifice, crowned themselves also in the same manner, as animated with one 
and the same spirit. He had been joined on his march by at least five thou- 
sand men, and advanced with them toward the city. he most considera- 
ble of the inhabitants came out in white habits to receive him at the gates. 
At the same time the people fell upon the tyrant’s friends, and upon the spies 
and informers; an accursed race of wretches, THE ENEMIES OF LHE GODS AND 
MEN (1) says Plutarch who made it the business of their hives to disperse 
themselves into all parts, to mingle with the citizens, to pry into all their 
affairs and to report to the tyrant whatever they said or thought, and often 
what they neither said nor thought. These were the first victims to the 
fury of the people, and were knocked on the head with staves immediately. 
‘Timocrates not able to throw himself into the citadel mounted his horse and 
escaped. 

At that instant Dion appeared within sight of the walls. He marched at 
the head of his troops magnificently armed, with his brother Megacles on one 
side, and Callippus the Athenian on the other, both crowned with chaplets of 
flowers. After himcame a hundred of the foreign soldiers, fine troops, whom 
he had chosen for his guard. The rest tollowed in order of battle, with the 
officers at the head of them. The Sy1acusans beheld them with ineapressi- 
ble gatisfaction, and received them as a sacred piucession, whom the gods 
themselves regarded with pleasure, and who restored them their hberty with 
the democracy, forty-eight years after they had been bamshed from then 
city. 

After Dion had made his entry, he ordered the trumpets to sound, tu ap- 
pease the noise and tumult ; and silence being made, a herald proclaimed that, 
«*¢ Dion and Megacles were come to abolish the tyranny, and to free the Sy1a- 
“* cusans and all the people of Sicily from the yoke of the tyrant” And be- 
ing desirous to harangue the people :n person, he went to the upper part at 
the city, through the quarter called Achradina Wherever he passed, the 
Syracusans had set out, on both sides of the streets, tables and bowls, and 
had prepared victims , and as he came before then houses, they threw all 
sorts of flowers upon him, addressing vows and prayers to him as to a god. 
Such was the origin of idolatry, which paid disine honours to those who had 
done the people any great and signal services. And can there be any servie, 
any gitt, so valuable as that of liberty ° Not far from the citadel, and below 
the place called Pentapyle stood a sun-dial upon a high pedestal, erected bv 
Dionysius. Dion placed himself upon it , and in a speech to the people, exe 
horted them to employ their utmost efforts for the recovery and preservation 
of their liberty. The Syracusans, transported with what he said, and to ex- 
press their gratitude and affection, elected him and his brother captains-ge- 
neral with supreme authoiity , and by their consent, and at their entreatv, 
joined with them twenty of the most considei able citizens, half of whom were 
of the number of those who had been banished by Dionysius, and returned 
with Dion. 

Having afterwards taken the castle of Epipole, he set the citizens who 
were prisoners 1n it at liberty, and fortified 1t with strong works. Dionysi- 
us arrived from Italy seven days after, and entered the citadel by sea. Iho 
game day a great number of carriages brought Dien the arms whith~he had 
left with Synalus. These he distributed amongst the citizens who were une 
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provided. All the rest armed and equipped themselves ns well as they could, 
expressing the greatest ardour and satisfaction. 

1onysius began by sending ambassadors to Dion and the Syracusans, with 
proposals, which seemed very advantageous. The answer was, that by way 
of preliminary, he must abdicate the tyranny ; to which Dionysius did not 
seem averse. From thence he came to interviews and conferences ; which 
were only feints to gain time, and abate the ardour of the Syracusans by the 
hope of an aceommodation. Accordingly, having made the deputies, who 
were sent to treat with him, prisoners, he suddenly attacked, with a great 
part of his troops, the walk with which the Syracusans had surrounded the 
citadel, and made several breaches init. So warm and unexpected an as- 
sault put Dion’s soldiers into great confusion, who immediately fled. Dion 
endeavoured in vain to stad 7 them, and believing example more prevalent 
than words, he threw himself fiercely into the midst of the enemy, where he 
stood their charge with intrepid courage, and killed great numbers of them. 
He received a wound in the hand from a spear ; his arms were scarce proof 
against the great number of darts thrown at him, and his shield being pier- 
ced through in many places with spears and javelins, he was at length beat 
down. His soldiers immediately brought him off from the enemy. He left 
Timonides to command them ; and getting on horse-back, rode through the 
whole city, stop the flight of the Syracusans, and taking the foreign sol- 
diers whom he had left to guard the quarter called Achradina, he led them 
on fresh against Dionysius troops, who were already fatigued, and entirely 
discouraged by so vigorous and unexpected a resistance. It was now no lon- 
ger a battle but a pursuit. A great number of the tyrants troops were kuil- 
led upon the spot, and the rest escaped with difficulty into the citadel This 
victory was signaland glorious. The Syracusans, to reward the valour of 
the foreign troops, gave each of them a considerable sum of money ; and 
these soldiers, to honour Dion, presented him with a crown of gold. 

Soon after came heralds from Dionysius, with several letters for Dion 
from the women of his family, and with one fiom Dionysius himself. Di- 
on ordered them all to be read in a full assembly. That of Dionysius was 
couched 1n the form of a request and justification, intermixed however with 
the most terrible menaces against the persons who weie dearest to Dion,— 
his sister, wife and son. It was written with an art and address exceedingly 
proper to render Dion suspected Dionysius puts him in mind of the ardour 
and zeal he had formerly expressed tor the support of the tyranny He ex- 
horts him in adistant way, and with some obscurity, ehouuch easy enough to 
be understood, not to abolish 1t entirely, but to preserve 1t for himself He 
adyises him not to give the people their liberty, who were far from affecting 
him at heart, nor to abandon his own safety, and that of his friends and re- 
jations, to the capricious humour of a violent and inconstant multitude. 

(1) The reading of this letter had the effect Dionysius proposed from it. 
The Syracusans, without regard to Dion’s goodness to them, and the great- 
ness of his soul in forgetting his dearest interests, and the ties of nature, to 
restore them their hberty, took umbrage at his too great authority, and con- 
ceived injurious suspicions of him. The arrival of Herachdes confirmed 
them in their sentiments, and determined them to act accordingly He was 
ene of the banished persons, a good soldier, and well known amongst the 
troops from having been in considerable commands under the tyrant, very 
bold and ambitious, and a secret enemy of Dion's, between whom and him- 
self there had been some difference 1n Peloponnesus. He came to Syracuse 
with seven galleys of three benches of oars, and three other vessels, not to 
join Dion, but 1n the resolution te march with his own forces again-t the ty- 
rant, whom he found reduced to shut himself up in the citadel. His first 
endeavour was to ingratiate himself with the people , for which an open and 
insinuating behaviour made him very ht, whilst Dion’s austere gravity was 
uffensi e to the multitude ; especially as they were become more haughty and 
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untractable from the last victory and (1) expected to be treated like a 
pular state, even before they could vals themselves a free people ; that id to 
say, in the full sense of the Greek terms, they were for being used with com- 
plaisance, flattery, regard, and a deference to all their capricious humours. 

What gratitude could be vi ga from a people that consulted only their 

ions and blind prejudices? The Syracusans formed an assembly imme- 
diately of their own accord, and chose Herachdes admiral. Dion came un- 
expectedly thither, and complained highly of such a peas 3 as the 
charge conferred upon Herachdes was an abridgement of his office ; that he 
was no longer generalissimo, if another commaaded at sea. These remon- 
strances obliged the Syracusans, against their will, to deprive Herachdes of 
the office they had so lately conferred upon him. hen the assembly 
broke up, Dion sent for him, and after some gentle reprimands for his strange 
conduct with regard to him in se delicate a conjuncture, wherein the least 
division amongst them might ruin every thing, he summoned a new assem- 
bly himself, and, in the presence of the whole people, appointed Heraclides 
admiral, and gave him a guard, as he had himself, 

He thought by the force of kind offices to get the better of his rival’s ill- 
will, who, in his expressions and outward behaviour, made his court to Dion, 
confessed his obhgations to him, and obeyed his orders with a promptitude 
and punctuality, which expressed an entire devotion to his service, and a de- 
sire of occasions to do him pleasure. But under hand, by his intmgues and 
cabals, he influenced the ple against him, and opposed his designs in eve-~ 
ry thing If Dion gave hie consent that Dionysius should guit the citadel 
by treaty, he was accused of favouring, and intending to save him ; 1f, to sa- 
tisfy them, he continued the siege without hearkening to any proposals of 
accommodation, they did not fail to reproach him with the desire of protract- 
ing the war, for the sake of continuing 1n command, and to keep the citizens 
in awe and respect. 

Philstus, who came to the tyrant’srelief with several galleys, having been 
defeated and put to death, Dionysius sent to ofter Dion the citadel, with the 
arms and troops 1n it, and money to pay them for five months, if he might be 
permitted by a treaty to retire into Italy for the rest of his life, and be allow- 
ed the revenue of certain lands, which he mentioned, 1n the neighbourhood 
of Syracuse The Syracusans, who were in hopes of taking Dionysius alive, 
rejected these proposals ; and Dionysius, despairing of reconciling them to his 
terms, left the citadel 1n the hands of his eldest son Apollocrates, and taking the 
advantage of a favourable wind,(2) embarked for Italy with his treasures and 
effects of the greatest value, and such of his fiends as were dearest to him. 

Heraclhides, who commanded the galleys, was very much blamed for having 
suffered him to escape by his neghgence. To regain the people’s favour, he 

roposed a new distmbution of lands, insinuating, that as hberty was founded 
in equality, so poverty was the principle of servitude. Upon Dion's oppo- 
sing this motion, Herachdes persuaded the people to reduce the pay of the 
foreign troops, who amounted to three thousand men, to declare a new divi- 
sion of land, to appoint new generals, and deliver themselves in good time 
from Dion’s insupportable severity. The Syracusans agreed, and nomina- 
ted twenty-five new officers, Herachdes being one of the number. 

At the same time they sent privately to solicit the foreign soldiers to aban- 
don Dion, and to join with them, promising to give them a share in the go- 
vernment as natives and citizens. These generous troops received the offer 
eith disdain ; and then plscing Dion in the centre of them, with a fidelity 
and affection of which there are few examples, they made their bodies and 
their arms a rampart for him, and carried him out of the city without doing 
the least violence to any body ; but warmly reproaching all they met with 
ingratitude and perfidy. The Syracusans who contemned their small num- 
ber, and attributed their moderation to fear and want of courage began to 
attack them, not doubting but they should defeat and put them all te tho 
sword, before they got out of the city. 
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Dion reduced to the necessity of either fighting the citizens, or perishing 
with his troops, held out his hands to the Syracusans, imploring them 1n the 
most tender and affectionate manner to desist, and pointing to the citadel full 
of enemies, who saw all that passed with the utmost joy. But finding them 
deaf and insensible to all his remonstrances, he commanded his soldiers to 
march 1n close order without attacking,which they obeyed, contenting them- 
selves with making agreat noise with their arms, and raising great cries, as 
if they were going to fall upon the Syracusans. The latter were dismayed 
with those appearances, and ran away 1n every street without being pursu- 
ed. Dion hastened the march of his troops towards the country of the Le- 
OntiNeds. 

The officers of the Syracusans, laughed at and ridiculed by the women of 
the city, were desirous to retrieve their honour, and made their troops 
take arms, and return to the pursuit of Dion. They came up with him at 
the pass of a river, and made their horse advance to skirmish. But when 
they saw that Dion was resolved in earnest to repel their insults, and had 
made his troops face about with great indignation, they were again seized 
with terror; and taking to their heels in a “more shameful manner than be- 
fore, made all the haste they could to regain the city. 

(1) The Leontines received Dion with great marks of honour and esteem. 
They also made presents to his soldiers, and declared them free citizens. 
Some days after which they sent ambassadors to the Syracusans, to demand 
justice for the 11] treatment of those troops who on their mde sent deputies to 
complain uf Dion Syracuse was intoxicated with inconsiderate joy and in- 
solent prosperity, which entirely bamshed reflection and judgment. 

Every thing conspired to swell and inflame their pride. <The citadel was 
so much reduced by famine, that the soldiers of Dionysius, after having suf- 
fered very much, resolved at last to surrender it. They sent 1n the night to 
make that proposal, and were to give 1t up the next mormng. But at day- 
break, whilst they were preparing to execute the treaty, Nypsius, an able and 
vahant general whom Dionysius had sent from Italy with corn and money to 
the besieged, appeared with his galleys, and anchored near Arethusa. Plen- 
ty succeeding on a sudden to famine, Nypsius landed his troops, and sum- 
moned an assembly, wherein he made a speech to the soldiers suitable to the 
present conjuncture, which determined them to hazard all dangers. The ci- 
tadel, that was upon the point ot surrendering, was relieved in this manner, 
contrary to all expectation. 

The Syracusans at the same time hastened on board their galleys, and at- 
tacked the enemy’s fleet. They sunk some of their ships, took others, and 
pursued the rest to the shore. But this very victory was the occasion of their 
ruin, Abandoned to their own discretion, without either leader or authori- 
ty to command them, or counsel, the officers as well as soldiers gave them- 
selves up to rejoicing, feastang, drinking, debauchery, and every kind of loose 
excess. Nypsius knew well how to take the advantage of this general infatu- 
ation. He attacked the wall that inclosed the citadel ; of which. having made 
himself master, he demolished 1t 1n several places, and permitted his soldiers 
to enter and plunder the city. All things were in the utmost confusion. 
Here the citizens, half asleep, had their throats cut ; their houses were plun- 
dered, whilst the women and children were driven off into the citadel with- 
out regard to their tears, cries and lamentations. 

There was but one man who could remedy this misfortune, and preserve 
the city. This was in every body’s thoughts, but no one had courage enough 
to propose it ; so much ashamed were they of the ungenerous manner in 
which they had driven him out. As the r increased every moment and 
already approached the quarter Achradina, in the height of their extremity 
and despair a voice was heard from the cavalry and allies, which said, ‘‘That it 
“* was absolutely necessary to recall Dion and the Peloponnesian troops from 
«‘ the country of the Leontines”. As soon as any body had courage enough 
te utter these words, they were the general cry of the Syracasans, who, with 
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tears of joy and grief, made prayers to the gods, that they would bring him 
back to them. The hope alone of seeing him again, gave them new courage, 
and enabled them to make head against the enemy. The deputies set out 
immediately with full speed, and arrived at the city of Leontium late in the 
evening. 

As pee as they alighted, they threw themselves at Dion’s feet, bathed in 
their tears, and related the deplorable extremity to which the Syracusans 
were reduced. Some of the Leontines, and several of the Peloponnesian 
soldiers, who had seen them arrive, were already got round Dion, and con- 
ceived rightly, from their emotion and prostrate behaviour, that something 
very extraordinary had happened. Dion had no sooner heard what they had 
to say, than he carried them with him to the assembly, which formed itself 
immediately ; for the people ran thither with abundance of eagerness. The 
two principal deputies explained 1n a few words the greatness of their dis- 
tress, ‘‘ and implored the foreign troops to hasten to the relief of the Syra- 
“* cusans, and to forget the ill treatment they had received . and the rather, 
“< because that unfortunate people had already paid a severer penalty for :t, 
“‘ than the most injured amongst them would desire to impose.” 

The deputies having finished their discourse, the whole theatre, where the 
assembly was held, continued sad and silent. Dion rose ; but as soon as he 
began to speak, a torrent of tears suppressed his utterance. The foreign 
»eldiers called out to him to take courage, and expressed a ponescae com- 
passion for his gnef. At length, having recovered himself a little, he spoke 
to them in these terms: “‘ Men of Peloponnesus, and you our alles, 1 have 
*‘ asrembled you here, that you might deliberate upon what regards your- 
““ selves ; as for*my part, 1 must not dehberate upon any thing when Syra- 
““cuse is indanger. If 1 cannot preserve it, I go to perish with it, and to 

’ bury myself in its ruins But for you, 1f you are resolved to assist us once 
‘more ; us, who are the most imprudent and most unfortunate of mankind , 
‘ come and relieve the city of Syracuse, from hencefdrth the work of your 
‘hands If not, and the just subjects of complaint which you have against 
‘the Syracusans, determine you to abandon them in their present condi- 
‘tion, and to suffer them to perish , may you receive from the immortal 
‘ gods the reward you merit for the affection and fidelity which you have 

hitherto expressed for me For the rest, I have only to desire, that you 

will keep Dion in your remembrance, who did not abandon you when un- 

A orthily treated by his country, nor his country when fallen into mis- 

ortunes.” 

He had no sooner ceased speahing, when the foreign soldiers rose up with 
loud cries, and entreated him to lead them on that moment to the rehef of 
Syracuse The deputies, transported with joy, saluted and embraced them, 
praying the gods to bestow upon Dion and them all kind of happiness and 
prospenty When the tumult was appeased, Dion ordered them to prepare 
for the march, and as soon as they had supped, to return with their arms to 
the same place, being determined to set out the same night, and fly to the 
relief of his country. 

In the mean time, at Syracuse, the officers of Dionysius, after having 
done all the mischief they could to the city, retired at might into the citadel 
with the loss of some of their soldiers. 

This short respite gave the seditious orators new courage, who flattering 
themselves that the enemy would he still after what they had done, exhort- 
ing the Syracusans to think no further of Dion, not to receive himif he 
came to their relief with his foreign troops, nor to yield to them 1n courage, 
but to defend their city and liberty, with their own arms and valour. New 
deputies were mstantly dispatched from the general officer to prevent his 
coming, and from the principal citizens and his friends, to desire him to 
hasten his march ; which difference of sentiments, and contiartety of aavices, 
occasioned his marching slowly, and by small journies. 

Vhen the night was far spent, Dion’s enemies seized the gates of the 
city, to prevent his entrance. At the same instant Nypp»ius, well apprised 
of all that passed in Syracuse, made a sally from the citadel with a preater 
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body of troops, and more determinate than before. They demolished the 
at f that in them entirely, and entered the city, which they plundered. 
Nothing but maughter and blood was sees every where. Nor did they sto 
the pillage ; but seemed to have no otker view than to ruin and destroy 
before them. One would have thought, the son of Dionysius, whom his 
father had left in the citadel, being reduced to despair, and prompted by an 
exceas of hatred for the Syracusans, was determined to pag d the tyranny in 
the ruins of the city. To prevent Dion’s relief of it, they had recourse to 
fire, the swiftest of destructions ; burning with torches and lighted straw all 
places within their power, and darting combustibles against the rest. ‘The 
} usans who fied to avoid the flames, were butchered in the streets; and 
those who, to shun the all-murdering sword, retired into the houses, were 
driven out of them again by the encroaching fire ; for there were abundance 
of houses burning, and many that fell upon the people in the streets. 

These very flames opened the city for Dion, by obliging the citizens to 
agree in not keeping the gates shut inst him. Couriers after couriers 
were dispatched to hasten his march. erachides himself, his most declared 
«and mortal enemy, deputed his brother, and afterwards his uncle Theodotus, 
to conjure him to advance with the utmost speed, there being no body be- 
sides himself to make head against the enemy, he being wounded, and the 
city almost entirely ruined, and reduced to ashes. 

Dion received the news when he was about sixty (1)stadia from the gates. 
Elis soldiers upon that occasion marched with the utmost diligence, and with 
so good a will, that it was not long before he arrived at the walls of the city. 
He there detached his hght-armed troops against the enemy, to re-animate 
the Syracusans by the sight of them. He then drew up his heavy-armed 
infantry, and the citizens who came running to join him on all sides. He 
divided them into small parties of greater depth than front, and put dif- 
ferent officers at the head of them, that they might be capable of attacking 
in several places at once, and appear stronger and more formidable to the 
enemy. 

After having made these dispositions, and prayed to the gods, he marched 
across the city against the enemy. In every street as he passed, he was 
welcomed with acclamations, cnes of joy, and songs of ee creas with 
the prayers and blessings of all the Syracusans ; who called Dion their pre- 
server and their god, and his soldiers their brothers and fellow-citizens. At 
that instant, there was not a single man in the city so fond of life, as not to 
be much more in pain for Dion’s safety than his own, and not to fear much 
more for him than for all the rest together, seeing him march foremost to so 
great a danger, over blood, fire, and dead bodies, with which the streets and 
public places were universally covered. 

On the other hand, a view of the enemy was no less terrible ; for they 
were animated by rage and despair, and were posted in lines of battle behind 
the ruins of the wall they had thrown down, which made the approach very 
difficult and dangerous. They were under the necessity of defending the 
citadel, which was their safety and retreat, and durst not remove from it, 
lest their communication should be cut off. But what was most capable of 
disordering and discouraging Dion’s soldiers, and made their march very 
painful and difficult, was the fire. For wherever they turned themselves, 
they marched by the hght of the houses in flames, and were obliged to go 
over ruins in the midst of fires ; exposing themselves to being crushed in 
pieces by the fall of walls, beams, and roofs of houses, which tottered half 
consumed by the fames, and under the necessity of keeping their ranks, 
whilst they opened their way through frightful clouds of smoke mingled 
with dust. 

When they had joined the enemy, only a very small number on each side 
were capable of coming to blows, from the want of room, and the uneven- 
ness of the ground. ut at length Dion’s soldiers, encouraged and sup- 
ported by the cries and ardour of the Syracusans, charged the enemy with 
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such redoubled vigour, that the troops of Nypsius gave way. The greatest 
part of them escaped into the citadel, which was very near ; and those who 
remained without, being broken, were cut to pieces in the pursuit by the 
foreign troops. 

The time would not admit their making immediate rejoicings for their 
victory, in the manner so great an exploit deserved ; the Syracusans being 
obliged to apply to the preservation of their houses, and to pass the whole 
might in extinguishing the fire; which, however, they did not effect without 
great difficulty. 

At the return of day, none of the seditious orators durst stay in the city ; 
but all fi-d, self-condemned, to avoid the punishment due to their crimes 
Only Heraclides and Theodotus came to Dion, and put themselves into his 
hands, confessing their injurious treatment of him, and conjuring him not to 
imitate their 11] conduct : that 1t became Dion, superior as he was 1n all 
other respects to the rest of mankind, to shew himself as much so in that 
greatness of soul, which could conquer resentment and revenge, and forgtve 
the ungrateful, who owned Gichisalves unworthy of his pardon. 

Heraclides and Theodotus having made these supphcations, Dion’s friends 
advised him not to spare men of their vile and malignant disposition ; but to 
abandon Heraclhides to the soldiers, and in so doing exterminate from the 
state that spirit of sedition and mtrigue ; a distemper that has really some- 
thing of madness 1n 1t, and 18 no less to be feared, from 1ts pernicious conse- 
quences, than tyranny itself. But Dion, to appease them, said, ‘‘ That other 
“« captains generally made the means of cenquering their enemies their sole 
*< appheation ; that for his part, he had passed much time in the academy 
“ in learning to subdue anger, envy, and all the jarring passrons of the mind , 
*‘ that the sign of having conquered them, 1s not kindness and affability to 
“ friends and persons of merit, but treating those with humamity who have 
“injured us, and in being always ready to torgive them, that he did not 
«< desire so much to appear supenor to Heiaclhides in power and ability, as in 
“<“wisdom and justice, for in that true and essential supenority consists , 
“< that 1f Heraclides be wicked, invidious, and perfidious, must Dion gonta- 
<< minate and dishonour himself with low resentment? It 1s true, according 
“to human laws, there seems to be less injustice 1n revenging an injury 
“‘ than committing 1t ; but 1f we consult nature, we shall find both the one 
<*‘ and the other to have their rise in the same weakness of mind. Besides, 
“* there 1s no disposition so obdurate and savage, but may be vanquished by 
‘< the force of kind usage and obhyations” Dion upon these maxims par- 
doned Herachides. , 

His next application was, to inclose the citadel with a new work ; and he 
ordered each of the Syracusans to go and cut a large stake. In the mght, 
he set his soldiers to work, whilst the Syracusans took their rest. He sur- 
rounded the citadel in this manner with a strong palhsade, before 1t was 
perceived ; so that in the morning, the greatness of the work, and the sud- 
denness of the execution, were matter of admiration for all the world, as 
well the enemy as the citizens. 

Having finished this pallisade, he buried the dead ; and dismissing the 
prisoners taken from the enemy, he summoned an assembly. Heraclides 
proposed in it, that Dion should be elected generalissimo, with supreme au- 
thority by sea and land. All the people of worth, and the most considerable 
of the citizens, were pleased with the proposal, and desired that it might 
have the authority of the assembly. ut the mariners and artisans were 
sorry that Heraclides should lose the office of admiral; and convinced, that 
although he were little estimable in all other respects, he would at least be 
more for the people than Dion, they opposed it with all their power. Dhon, 
to avoid disturbance and confusion, did not insist upon that point, and ac- 
quiesced, that Heraclides should continue to command 1n chief at sea. But 
his opposing the distribution of lands and houses, which they were earnest 
for having taken place, and his cancelling and annulling whatever had been 
decreed upon that head, embroiled him with them irretrievably. 

Herachdes, taking advantage of a disposition so favourable to his views, 
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did not fal to revive his cahals and intrigues ; as appeared openly by an at- 
tempt of his to muke himself master of Syracuse, and to shut the gates upou 
his rival: but it proved unsuccessful. A Spartan who had been sent to the 
aid of Syracuse, negotiated a new accommodation between Herachdes and 
Dion, under the strictest oaths, and the strongest assurances of obedience on 
the side of the former ;—weak ties to a man void of faith and probity. 

The Syracusans, having dismissed their sea-forces, whe were become un- 
necessary, applied solely to the siege of the citadel, and rebutlt the wall 
which had been thrown down. As no relief came to the besieged, and bread 
began to fall short with them, the soldiers bed mutinous, and would ob- 
serve no discipline. The son of Dionysius, finding himself without hope or 
resource, capitulated with Dion, to surrender the citadel, with all the arms 
and munitions of war. He carried his mother and sisters away with him, 
filled five galleys with his people and effects, and went to his father ; tor 
Dion gave him entire hberty to retire unmolested. It is easy to conceive 
the joy of the city upon his departure. Women, children, old people, all 
were passionately fond of gratifying their eyes from the port with so agree- 
able a spectacle, and to solemnize the joyful day, on which, after so many 
years servitude, the sun arose for the first tame upon the Syracusan liberty. 

Apollocrates having set sail, and Dion begun his march to enter the cita- 
del, the princesses, who were there, did not stay till he arrived, but came out 
to meet him at the gates. Aristomache led the son of Dien; after whom 
came Arete, his wife, with her eyes fixed upon the ground, and full of tea: . 
Dion embraced his sister first, and afterwards his son. Anstomache then, 
presenting Arete to him, spoke thus: “ The tears you see her shed, the 
** shame expressed in her looks, at the time your presence restores us hfe 
«¢ and joy, her silence itself, and her confusion, sufficiently denote the gnef 
“© she suffers at the sight of an husband, tu whom another has been substi- 
“* tuted contrary to her will, but who alone has always possessed her heart. 
‘© Shall she salute you as her uncle, or shall she embrace you as her hus- 
“band °” Aristomache having spoke in this manner, Dion, with his face 
bathed in tears, tenderly embraced his wife; to whom he gave his son, and 
sent them home to his house ; because he thought proper to leave the cita- 
del to the discretion of the Syracusans, as an evidence of their hberty. 

For himself, after having rewarded with a magnificence truly royal all 
those that had contributed to his success, according to their rank and merit, 
as the height of glory and happiness, and the object not only of Sicily, but 
of Carthage and all Greece, who esteemed him the wisest and most fortu- 
nate captain that ever lived, he constantly retained his original sasmplicity ; 
as modest and plain in his garb, equipage, and table, as if he had lived in the 
academy with Plato, and not with peope bred in armies, gath officers and 
soldiers, who often breathe nothing but pleasures and magnificence Accord- 
ingly, at the time Plato wrote to him, ‘‘ That the eyes of all mankind were 
“‘ upon him alone,” little affected with that general admiration, his thoughts 
were always intent upon the academy, that school of wisdom and virtue, 
where exploits and successes were not judged from the external splendour 
and noise with which they were attended, but from the wise and moderate 
use of them. 

Dion designed to establish a form of government in Syracuse, composed 
of the Spartan and Cretan, but wherein the aristocratical was always to pre- 
vail, and to decide important affairs by the authority which, according to 
his plan, was to be vested in the council of elders. Heraclides again op- 
posed him in this scheme, stall turbulent and seditious according to custom, 
and solely intent upon gaining the people by flattery, caresses, and other 
popular arts. One day when Dion sent for him to the council, he answered 
that he would not come; and that, being only a private person, he should 
be in the assembly with the rest of the citizens, whenever it was summoned 
His view, in such behaviour, was to make his court to the people, and to 
render Dion odious ; who, weary of his repeated insults, permitted those to 
kill him he had formerly prevented. ieee accordingly went to his house, 
and dispatched him. We shall see presently Dion s own sense of thig action 
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The Syracusans were highly affected at his death; but as Dion solem- 
nized his funeral with great magnificence, followed his body in person at the 
head of hs whole army, and afterwards harangued the ple upon the oc- 
casion, they were appeased, and forgave him the murder ; convinced, that 
it was impossible for the city ever to be free from commotions and sedition 
whilst Heraclides and Dion governed together. 

(1)After that murder Dion never knew joy or of mind. An hideous 
spectre which he saw in the night, filled him with trouble, terror, and me- 
lancholy The phantom seemed a woman of enormous stature, who, in her 
attire, air, and haggard looks, resembled a fury sweeping his house with vio- 
lence His son’s death, who for some unknown grief thrown himself 
from the roof of an house, passed for the accomplishment of that ominous ap- 

arition, and was the prelude to his misfortunes. Callippus gave the last 

and to them. He was an Athenian, with whom Dion aed contracted an 
intimate friendship, whilst he lodged in his house at Athens, and with whom 
he hved ever after with entire freedom and unbounded confidence. Callip- 
pus having given himself up to his ambitious views, and entertained thoughts 
of making himself master of Syracuse, threw off all regard for the sacred 
ties of friendship and hospitahty, and contrived to get md of Dion, who was 
the sole obstacle to his designs. Notwithstanding his care to conceal them, 
they got air, and came to the ears of Dion’s sister and wife, who lost no 
time, and spared no pains, to discover the truth by a very strict inquiry. 
To prevent its effects, he went to them with tears in his eyes, and the ap- 
pearance of being inconsolable that any body should suspect him of such a 
crime, or think him capable of so black a design. They insisted upon his 
taking the Great Oath, as it was called. The person who swore it, was 
wrapped in the purple mantle of the goddess Proserpine, and holding a 
hghted torch in his hand, pronounced in the temple the most dreadful ex- 
ecrations against himself it is possible to imagine. 

The oath cost him nothing ; but did not convince the princesses. They 
dally receaved new intimation of his guilt from several hands, as did Dion 
himself, whose friends 1n general persuaded him to prevent Callippus’ crime 
by a just and sudden punishment. But he never could resolve upon it 
The death of Herachdes, which he looked upon as an horrible blot in his re- 
putation and virtue, was perpetually present to his troubled imagination, 
and renewed by onal terrors his grief and repentance. Tormented 
myht and dav by that cruel 1emembranee, he professed, that he had rathe: 
die a thousand deaths, and present his throat himself to whoever would 
kill him, than to live under the necessity of continual precautions, not only 
against his enemies, but the best of his friends. 

Callippus 111 dgserved that name. He hastened the execution of his crime, 
and caused Dion to be assassinated in his own house by the Zavynthian 
soldiers, who were entirely devoted to his interest. The sister and wife ot 
that prince were put into prison, where the lutter was delivered of a sun, 
which she resolved to nurse there herself. 

(2)After this murder, Callippus was some time in a splendid cond:tion, 
having made himself master of Syracuse by the means of the troops, who 
were entirely devoted to his service, in effect of the gifts, he bestowed upon 
them. The Pagans believed, that the divinity ought to punish great crime» 
im a sudden and extraordinary manner in this life: and Plutarch observes, 
that the success of Callippus occasioned very great complaints against the 
gods, us suffering calmly and without indignation, the vilest of men to raise 
himself to se exalted a fortune by so detestable and impious a method. But 
Providence was not long without justifying itself , for Callippus soon suffered 
the punishment of his guilt. Having marched with bis sroors to take Cata- 
nea, Syracuse revolted against him, and threw off so shameful a subjection 
He afterwards attacked Messina, where he lost abundance of men, and par- 
ticularly the Zacyathian soldiers, who had murdered Dion. No city of Sicily 
would receive him, but all detestiang him as the most execrable of wretchea, 
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he retired to Rhegium, where, after having led for some time a miserable 
life, he was killed by Leptines and Polyperchon, and, it was said, with the 
same dagger with which Dion had been assassinated. 

History has few examples of so distinct an attention of Providence to pu- 
nish great crimes, such as murder, perfidy, treason, either in the authors of 
those crimes themselves, who commanded or executed them, or in the ar- 
complices any way concerned in them. The divine justice evidences itself 
from time to time in this manner, to prove that it 18 not unconcerned and 
inattentive ; and to prevent the inundation of crimes, which an entire impu- 
nity would occasion ; but 1t does not always distinguish itself by remarkable 
chastisements in this world, to intimate to mankind, that greater puntsh- 
ments are reserved for guilt in the next. 

As for Aristomache and Arete, as soon as they came out of prison, Icetes 
of Syracuse, one of Dion's friends, received them into his house, and treated 
them at first with an attention, fidelity, and generosity of the must exem- 

lary kind, had he peer but complying at last with Dion’s eneme 
Be provided a bark for them, and having put them on board, under the pre- 
tence of sending them to Peloponnesus, he gave orders to those who were 
to carry them, to kill them in the passage, and throw them into the sea. 
He was not long without receiving the chastisement due to his black trea- 
chery , for being taken by Timoleon, he was put to death. The Svvracusans, 
fully to avenge Dion, killed also the two sons of that traitor. 

(t)The relations and friends of Dion, soon after his death, had written to 
Plato, to consult him upon the manne: in which they should behave in the 
present trouble and fluctuating condition of Syracuse, and to know what 
sort of government it was proper to estabhsh there Plato, who knew the 
Syracusans were equally incapable of entire hberty or absolute servitude, 
exhorted them stsenuously to pacify all things as soon as possible, and for 
that purpose to change the tyranny, of whrch the very name was odreus, 1n- 
to a lawful sovereignty, which would make subjection easy and agreeable. 
He advised them, and according to him it had been Dion’s opinion, to create 
three kings , one to be Hipparinus, Dion's son ; another Hipparinus, Diony- 
sius the Younger’s brother, who seemed to be well inchned towards the 
people ; and Dienysius himself, 1f he would comply with such conditions as 
should be prescribed him , their authority to be not unhke that of the kings 
of Sparta. By the same scheme, thirty-five magistrates were to be appuint- 
ed, to take care that the laws should be duly observed, to have great autho- 
rity both m times of war and peace, and to serve as a balance between the 
power of the kings, the senate, and the people. 

It does not appear that this advice was ever followed, which indeed had 
its great inconveniences. It 1s only known that Hipparinus,(2) Dionysius’ 
brother, having landed at Syracuse with a fleet, and considerable forces, ex- 
pelled Callippus, and exercised the sovereign power two years. 

The history of Sicily, as related thus far, mncludes about fifty years, be- 
ginning with Dionysius the Elder, who reigned thirty-erght of them, and 
continuing to the death of Dion. I shall return in the sequel to the affairs 
of Sicily, and shall relate the end of Dionysius the Younger, and the re-es- 
tablishment of the Syracusan lhberty by T:moleon. 


SECTION IV. 


CHARACTER OF DION. 


It is not easy to find so many excellent qualities in one and the same person 
as were unitedin Dion. I donot consider in this place, his wonderful taste 
for the sciences, his art of associating them with the greatest employments 
of war and peace, of extracting from them the rules of conduct, and maxims 
of government, and of making them an equally useful and honourable enter- 
tainment of his leisure: I confine myself to the statesman and patriot ; and 
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in this view, how admirable dues he appear! greatness of soul, elevation of 
sentiments, generosity in bestowing his wealth, heroic valour in battle, at- 
tended with a coolness of temper, and a prudence scarce to be paralleled , a 
mind vast, and capable of the highest views, a constancy not to be shaken 
by the greatest dangers, or the most unexpected revolution of fortune, the 
love of Fis country and of the public good carried almost to excess ; these are 
part of Dion’s virtues. The design he formed of delivering his country from 
the yoke of the tyranny, and his boldness and wisdom in the execution of :t, 
explain of what he was capable. 

ut what I conceive the greatest beauty in Dion’s character, the most 
worthy of admiration, and if I may say so, the most above human nature, 15 
the greatness of soul, and unexampled patience, with which he suffered the 
ingratitude of his country. He had abandoned and sacrificed every thing to 
come to their relief; he had reduced the tyranny to extremities, and was 
upon the point of re-establishing them in the full possession of their hberty : 
in return for such great services, they shamefully expel him the city, ac- 
companied with an handful of foreign soldiers, whose fidelity they had not 
been able to corrupt , they load him with injuries, and add to their base 
perfidy the most cruel outrages and indignity. To punish those ungrateful 
traitors, he had only a signal tu give, and to leave the rest to the indignation 
of his soldiers. master of theirs, as well as his own temper, he stops their 
impetuvsity, and without disarnung their hands, restrains their just rage, 
suffering them, in the very height and ardour of an attack, only to terrify, 
and not kill, his enemies, because he could not forget that they were his 
tellow-citizens and brethren. 

‘There seems to be only one defect that can be objected to Dion, which is, 
his having someth rigid and austere im his humour, that made him less 
accessible and sociable than he should have been, and kept even persons of 
worth and his best frends at a kind of distance. Plato, and those who had 
his glory sincerely at heart, had often ammmadverted upon this turn of mind 
in him: but notwithstanding the reproaches which were made upon his too 
austere gravity, and the inflexible severity with which he treated the people, 
he still paqued himself upon abating nothing of them: whether his genius 
Was entir averse to the arts of igsinuation and persuasion, or that, from 
the view of correcting and reforming the Syracusans, vaitiated and corrupted 
by the flattering and complaisant discourses of their orators, he chose that 
rough and manly manner of behaving to them. 

Dion was mistaken in the most essential point of governing. From the 
thione to the lowest office 1n the state, whoever 1s charged with the care of 
ruling and conducting others, ought particularly to study the (1)art of ma- 
naging men’s tempers, and of giving them that bent and turn of mind that 
may best suit his measures ; which cannot be done by assumimg the severe 
master, by commanding haughtily, and contenting one’s self with laying 
down the rule and the duty with inflexible mgour. There 1s in the nght 1t- 
self, im virtue and the exercise of all functions, an exactitude and steadi- 
ness, or rather a kind of stiffness, which frequently degenerates into a vice 
when carried into extremes. I know it 1s never allowable to break through 
rules ; but 1t 1s always laudable, and often necessary, to soften, and make 
them more convertible ; which 1s best effected by a kindness of manners, 
and an insinuating behaviour ; not vate de exacting the discharge of his duty 
in its utmost rigour ; overlooking abundance of small faults, that do not me- 
rt much notice, and observing upon those which are more considerable, with 
favour and goodness ; in a word, 1n endeavouring by all possible means to 

quire people's affection, and to render virtue and duty amiable. 

ion’s permission to kill Heraclides, which was obtained with difficulty, 

or rather forced from him, contrary to his natural disposition, as well as prin- 

ciples, cost him dear, and brought the trouble, and anguish upon him, that 
to the day of his death, and of which they were the principal cause. 


Q) Which art an ancient poet called ‘‘ flexanima, atque omnium regina rerum ora- 
“8 t300°—Cic 1 i.de Divin pn 
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SECTION V. 
DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER RE-ASCENDS THE THRONE 


Ca xiirrvus(1), who had caused Dion to be murdered, and had substituted 
himself in hus place, did not  oangie his power long. Thirteen months after, 
Hipparinus, Dionysius’ brother, arriving nex at Syracuse with a 
numerous fleet, expelled him from the city, and recovered his paternal so- 
vereignty, which he held during two years. 

Syracuse(2) and all Sicily, being harassed by different factions and intes- 
tine war, were 1n a miserable condition. Dionysius, taking the advantage 
of these troubles, ten years after he had been obhged to quit the throne, 
had assembled some foreign troops, and having overcome Nypsius, who had 
made himself master of Syracuse, he reinstated himself in the pussession of 
his dominions. 

(3)Ilt was perhaps to thank the gods for his re-establishment, and to ex- 
press his gratitude to them, that he sent statues of gold and ivory to Olym- 
pia and Delphos, of very great value ‘The galleys which carried them were 
taken by Iphicrates, who was at that time near Corcyra(4) with a fleet. He 
wrote to Athens to know in what manner he should dispose of his sacred 
booty, and was answered, not to examine scrupulously for what 1t was de- 
signed, but to make use of 1t for the subsistence of his troops. Dionysius 
complained eacessively of such treatment te the Athenians, in a letter which 
he wrute them, wherein he reprvached with great warmth and justice their 
avarice and sacrilegious impiety. 

(3)A commander of pnates had acted much more nobly and more relign- 
ously in regaid to the Romans about fifty years before. After the taking of 
Veu, which had been ten years besieged, they sent a golden cup to Delphon. 
The deputies who carried that present were taken by the pirates of Lipaza, 
«and carried to that island. It was the custom(6) to divide all the prizes they 
took as a common stock The 1sland at that time was under the govern- 
ment of a magistrate, more hke the Romans 1n bis manners than those he 
governed. He was called Timasitheus(7), and his behaviour agieed well 
with the signification of his name = Full of regard for the envoys, the sacied 
gift they carried, the motive of their offering, and more for the majesty of 
the god for whom it was designed, he inspired the multitude, that generally 
tolluw the example of those who rule them, with the same sentiments of re- 
spect and religion. The envoys were received, therefore, with all the marks 
of distinction, and their expenses borne by the public. Tumasitheus con- 
voyed them with a good squadron to Delphos, and brought them back 1n the 
same manner to Rome. It1s easy to judge how sensibly the Roinans were 
affected with so noble a proceeding By «a decree of the senate, they rewarded 
Timasitheus with great presents, and granted him the nght of hospitality 
And fifty years after, when the Romans tovk Lipara from the Carthagumans, 
with the same gratitude as if the action had been but lately June, they 
thought themselves obliged to do further honeur to the family of their be- 
nefactor, and resulved that all his descendants should be for ever exempted 
from the tribute imposed upon the inhabitants ot that island. 

This was certainly great and nubie on beth sides; but the contrast does 
no honour to the Athenians. 


To return to Dionysius: Though he expressed some regard for the gods, 


Gi) A M 3467. Ant J C 357. Diod L xvi p 432 — 436 (2) A.M 3654. 

ot J © 350 (3) Diod. i. xvi. p 453. (4) Cortu 
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(6) Mors erat cvitatis, velut publico latrocinio, partam predam dividere Forte eo 
anno 10 sumimo magistratu erat Timasitheus quidam, Romanis vir similior quam suis. 
qu: hgatorum pomen, donumque, et deum cui mitteretur, et don: causam veritus apse, 
multitadiuem quoque, que semper ferme regent: est similis, religionis juste :mplevit , 
adductosque in pnblicum hospitium legatos, cum prasidio etiam navium Delphos pro- 

ecutos, Roman inde sospites restitait Hosprtium cum eo senatus consulto est tactum, 
donaque publice deta ty es Liv 
(7) Timasitbeus signifies one who honours the gods. 
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his actions argued no humanity for his subjects. His past misfortunes, in- 
stead of correcting and softening hs disposition, had only served to inflame 
at, and to render him more savage and brutal than before. 

(1)The most worthy and considerable of the citizens, not being able to 
support so cruel a servitude, had recourse to Icetas, king of the Leontines, 
and abandoning themselves to his conduct, elected him their general ; not 
that they believed he differed in any thing from the most declared tyrants, 
but because they had no other resource. 

During these transactions, the Carthaginians, who were almost always at 
war with the Syracusans, arrived in Sicily with a great fleet ; and having 
made a great progress there, the Sicilians and the people of Syracuse re- 
solved to send an embassy into Greece, to demand aid of the Corinthians, 
from whom the Syracusans were descended, and who had always openly de- 
clared against tyrants in favour of liberty. Icetas, who proposed no other 
end from his command than to make himself master of Syracuse, and had 
no thoughts of setting it free, treated secretly with the Carthaginians, though 
in public he affected to praise the wise measures of the Syracusans, and even 
sent his deputies along with theirs. 

Corinth(2) received the ambassadors sepia well, and immediately ap- 
pointed Timoleon their general. He had led a retired life for twenty years, 
without interfering in public affairs, and was far from believing, that, at his 
age, and in the circumstances he then was, he should be thought of upon 
such an occasion. 

He was descended from one of the noblest families in Corinth, loved his 
country passionately, and discovered upon all occasions a singular humanity 
of temper, except against tyrants and bad men. He was an excellent cap- 
tain ; and as in his youth he had all the maturity of age, 1n age he had all 
the fire and courage of the most ardent youth. 

He had an elder brother, called Timophanes, whom he tenderly loved, as 
he had demonstrated 1n a battle, in which he covered him with his body, and 
saved his life at the great danger of his own ; but his country was still dearer 
to him. That brother having made himself tyrant of :t, so black a crime 
gave him the sharpest affliction. He made use of all possible means to bring 
him back to has duty; kindness, friendship, affection, remonstrances, and 
even menaces. But finding all his endeavours ineffectual, and that nothing 
could prevail upon a heart abandoned to ambition, he caused his brother to be 
assassinated in his presence by two of his friends and intimates, and thought, 
that upon such an occasion the laws of nature ought to give place to those 
of his country. 

That action was admired and applauded by the principal citizens of Co- 
rinth, and by most of the philosophers, who looked upon it as the most no- 
ble effort of human virtue; and Plutarch seems to per the same judgment 
upon it. All the world were not of that opinion ; and some people reproached 
him as an abominable fratricide, who could not fail of drawing down the 
vengeance of the gods upon him. Hs mother, especially in the excess of 
her gnef, uttered the most dreadful curses and imprecations against him ; 
and when he came to console her, not being able to bear the sight of her 
son’s murderer, she thrust him away with indignation, and shut her doors 
against him. 

He was then struck with all the horror of the most guilty; and giving 
himself up to the cruelest remorse, considered Timophares no longer as a 
tyrant, but as a brother, and resolved to put an end to his hfe, by abstain- 
ing from all nourishment. It was with great difficulty his friends dissuaded 
him from that fatal resolution. Overcome by their prayers and entreaties, 
he was at length prevailed upon to live, but he condemned himeelf to pass 
the rest of his days in solitude: From that moment he renounced all public 
affairs, and for several years never came to the city, but wandered about in 
the must solitary and desert places, abandoned to excess of grief and me« 
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lancholy : so true it 1s, that neither the praise of flatterers, ror the faloe 
reasonings of politicians, can suppress the cries of conscience, which is at 
once the witness, judge, and executioner of those who presume to violate 
the most sacred rights and ties of nature. 

He passed twenty years in this condition. He did indeed return to Ce. 
rinth at the latter part of that time ; but lived there always private and re- 
tired, without concerning himself with the administration of the government. 
It was not without great repugnance that he accepted the empleyment of 
general: but he did not think it allowable to refuse the service of tia coun- 
try ; and his duty prevailed against his anelination. 

Whilst Timoleon assembled his troops, and was preparing to sail, the 
Corinthians received letters from Icetas, un which he told them, “that it 
“* was not necessary for them to make any further levies, or exhaust them- 

‘selves in great exigencies to come to Siely, and to expose themselves to 
‘evident danger ; the Carthaginians, apprised of their design, were w.uting 
‘to intercept their squadron in its passage with a great fleet ; and that ther 
‘ slowness in sending their troops, had obhged him to call in the Carthagr- 

‘mans themselves to his aid, and to make use of them agamst the tyrant.” 
He had made asecret treaty with them, by which it was stipulated, that 
after the expulsion of Dionysius from Syracuse, he should take pessession 
of it in his place. ' 

The reading of these letters, far from cooling the zeal of the Cerinthans, 
only incensed them more than at first, and hastened the departure of Timo~ 
leon He embarked on board ten galleys, and arrived safe upon the coast of 
Italy where the news that came from Sicily extremely perplexed him, and 
discouraged his troops. It brought an account, that Icetas had defeated Dio~ 
nysius, and having made himself master of the greatest part of Syracuse, 
had obliged the tyrant to shut himself up in the citadel, and in that quarter 
called the Isle, where he besieged him , and that he had given orders to the 
Carthaginians to prevent Timoleon’s approach, and to come on shore, that 
they might make a peaceable partition of Sicily between them, when they 
should have reduced that general to retire. 

‘The Carthaginians, 1n consequence, had sent twenty eys to Rhegium. 
The Corinthians, upon their arrival at that port, found ambassadors from 
Icetas, who declared to Tinioleon, that he might come to Syracuse, and 
would be well received there, provided he dismissed his troops. The prvo- 
posal was entirely injurious, and at the same time more perplexing. It 
seemed impussible to beat the vessels which the Barbaiians had caused te 
advance to intercept them in their passage, being twice their force ; and to 
retire, wasto abandon all Sicily to extreme distress, which could not avoid 
being the reward of Icetas’ treachery, and of the support which the Car- 
thaginians should give the tyranny. 

In this delhoate conjuncture, Timoleon demanded a conference with the 
ambassadors, and the principal officers of the Carthagiman squadron, in the 
presence of the people of Rhegium. It was only, he said, to discharge him- 
self, and for his own security, that his country might not accuse him of 
having disobeyed its orders, and betrayed its interests. The governor and 
magistrates of Rhegium were of intelligence with him. They desired no- 
thing more than tu see the Corinthians in possession of Sicily, and appre- 
hended nothing so much as the neighbourhood of the Barbarians. hey 
summoned, therefore, an assembly, and shut the gates of the city, upon 
pretence of preventing the citizens from going abroad, in order to their ap- 
plying themselves solely to the present affair. 

The people being assembled, lung speeches were made of little or no ten- 
dency ; every body treating the same subject, and repeating the same rea- 
sons, or adding new ones, only to protract the council, and to gain time. 
Whilst this was domg, nine of the Corinthian galleys went off, and were 
suffered to pass by the Carthaginian vessels, believing that ther departure 
had been concerted with their own officers, whe were 1n the city, and that 
those nine galleys were to return to Corinth the tenth remaining to carry 
T:imoleon to Icetas’ army at Syracuse Whea ‘1imvleon was informed in a 
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whisper, that his galless were at sea, he slipped gently through the crowd, 
which, to favour his going off, thronged exceedingly round the tribunal. He 
got to the sea-side, embarked directly, and having rejoined his galleys, they 
arrived together at Tauromenium, a city of Sicily, where they were received 
with open arms by Andromachus, who commanded it, and who joined his 
citizens with the Corinthian troops, to reinstate the Sicilian hberties. 

It is easy to comprehend how much the Carthaginians were surprised and 
ashamed o: so deceived: but, as somebody told them, being Phoeni- 
cians, who for the greatest cheats in the world, fraud and artifice ought 
not to give them so much astonishment and displeasure. 

Upon the news of Timoleon’s aygrival, Icetas was terrified, and made the 
greatest part of the Carthaginian galleys advance. They had an hundred 
and fifty long ships, fifty thousand foot, and three hundred armed chariots 
The Syracusans lost all hope when they saw the Carthaginians in possession 
of the port, Icetas master of the city, Dionvsius blocked up in the citadel, 
and Timoleon without any other hold in Sicily than by a nook of its coast, 
the small city of Tauromenium, with httle hope and less force ; for his troops 
did not amount in all to more than a thousand soldiers, and he had scarce 
provisions for their subsistence. Besides which, the cities placed no confi- 
dence in him. The ills they had suffered from the extortion and cruelty that 
had been b iscibeas amongst them, had exasperated them against all com- 
manders of troops, especially after the horrid treachery of Callippus and Pha- 
rax ; who being both sent, the one from Athens, and the other from Sparta 
to free Sicily and expel the tyrants, made them conceive the tyranny gentle 
and desirable, so severe were the vexations with which they had oppressed 
them. They were afraid of experiencing the same treatment from Timoleon 

The inhabitants of Adranon, a small city below Mount tna, being di- 
vided among themselves, one party had called Icetas and the Carthaginians, 
and the other had appled to Timoleon. The two chiefs arrived almost at 
the same time in the neighbourhood of Adranon ; the former with five thou- 
sand men, and the latter with only twelve hundred. Notwithstanding this 
inequality, ‘Timoleon, who justly conceived that he should find the Cartha- 
gimans in disorder, and employed in taking up their quarters and pitching 
their tents, made his troops advance, and without losing time to rest them, 
as the officers advised him, he marched directly to charge the enemy, who 
no sooner saw him, than they took to their heels. This occasioned their 
only killing three hundred, and taking twice as many prisoners, but the 
Carthaginians lost their camp, and all their baggage. The Adranites opened 
their gates at the same time, and received Timoleon. Other eities sent 
their deputies to him soon after, and made their submission. 

Dionysius himself, who renounced his vain hopes, and saw himself at the 

oint of being reduced, as full of contempt for Icetas, who had suffered 
Eimaelf to be so shamefully defeated, as of admiration and esteem for Timo- 
leon, sent ambassadors to the latter, to treat of surrendering himself and 
the citadel to the Corinthians. Timoleon, takmg the advantage of so un- 
expected a good fortune, made Euclid and Telemachus, with four hundred 
soldiers, file off into the castle; not all at once, norin the day-time, that 
being impossible, the Carthagimans being masters of the gate, but in pla- 
toons, and by stealth. Those troops having got successfully into the citadel, 
took on of it, with all the tyrant’s moveables, and provisions of war. 
For he had a considerable number of horse, all sorts of engines and darts, 
besides seventy thousand suits of armour, which had been lad up there long 
before. Dnonysius had also two thousand regular troops, which with the rest 
he surrendered to Timoleon. And for himself, taking with him his money, 
and some few of his friends, he embarked unperceived by the troops of Icetas, 
and repaired to the camp of Timoleon. 

It was the first time of his life that he had appeared 1n the low and abject 
state of a private person, and a suppliant ; he who had been born and nur- 
tured in the arms ot the tyranny, and had seen himself master of the most 

werful kingdom that had ever been usurped by tyrants. He had possessed 
i¢ ten years entire, before Dion took arms against him, and some years after, 
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1 
though always in the midst of wars and battles. He was sent to Corinth(1 J 
with only one galley, without convoy, and with very little money. +7 
served there for a sight, every body running te gaze at him; some with a 
secret joy of heart, to feed their eyes with the view of the miseries of a man 
whom the name of a tyrant rendered odious ; others with a kind of compas- 
sion, from comparing the splendid condition from which he had fallen, with 
the inextricable abyss of distress into which they beheld him plunged. 

His manner of life at Corinth did not long excite any sentiments in re- 
gard to him, but those of contempt and indignation. He passed whole days 
in perfumers’ shops, in taverns, or with actresses and singers, disputing 
with them upon the rules of music, and the harmony of airs. Some people 
have thought that he behaved in such a manner out of policy, not to give 
umbrage to the Corinthians, norte discover any thought or desire of reco- 
vering his dominions. But such an opinion does him too much honour, and 
1t seems more probable, that, nurtured and educated as he was in drunken- 
ness and debauchery, he only followed his inchnation ; and that he passed 
his life in the kind of slavery into which he was fallen, as he had done upon 
the throne, having no other resource or consolation in his misfortunes. 

(2)Some writers say, that the extreme poverty to which he was reduced 
at Corinth, obhged him to open a school there, and to teach children to 
read ; perhaps, says Cicero(3), without doubt jestingly, to retain a spemes 
of empire, and not absolutely to renounce the habit and pleasure of com- 
manding- Whether(4) that were his motive or not, 1t 1s certain that Diony- 
sius, who had seen himself master of Syracuse, of almost all Sicily, who had 
possessed immense riches, and had numerous fleets and great armies of horse 
and foot under his command; that the same Dnonysius(5), reduced now 
almost to beggary, and from a king become a schoolmaster, was a good les~ 
son for persons of exalted stations not to confide in their grandeur, nor to 
rely too much upon their fortune. The Lacedzemonians some time after 
gave Philip thisadmonition. That prince(6) having written to them 1n very 
haughty and menacing terms, they made him no other answer but “ Diony- 
*“sius at Corinth.” 

An expression of Dionysius, which has been preserved, seems to argue, 1f 
it be true, that he knew how to make a good use of his adversity, and to 
turn his misfortunes to his advantage ; which would be very much to his 

raise, but contrary to what has been related of him before. (7)Whuilst he 
ived at Corinth, a stranger rallied him unseasonably, and with an indecent 
grossness, upon his commerce with the philosophers during his most splen- 
did fortune, and asked him, by way of insult, Of what consequence all the 
wisdom of Plato had been to hime ‘‘Can you believe then,” rephed he, 
“* that i have received no benefit from Plato, and see me bear 1ll fortune as 
“I doo” 


SECTION VI. 


TIMOLEON RESTORES LIBERTY TO SYRACUSE, AND INSTITUTES WISE 
; LAWS. HIS DEATH. 


Arter the treaty of Dionysius,(8) Icetas pressed the siege of the citadel 
of Syracuse with the utmost vigour, and kept it so closely blocked up, that 
the convoys sent to the Coruithisns could not enter it without great diffi- 
culty. Timoleon, who was at Catana, sent them frequently thither. To 
deprive them of this relief, Icetas and Mago set out together with design to 
besiege that place. During their absence, Leon the Corinthian, who com- 
ished in the citadel, having observed from the ramparts, that those who 
had been left to continue the siege, were very remiss in their duty, he mada 


(1) A M 3657 Ant JI C 347. (2) Cic. Tuse Quzest.] 1n bn 27. 
(3) Dionysius Corinth: pueros, docebat, usque adeo 1mperio carere non poterat.,, 
(4) Val Max lhwi.c 9 (5) Tanta mutatione majores natu, neo 
quis nimis fortune crederet, magister ludi factus ex tvranpo docuit. 
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a sudden furious sally upon them whilst they were dispersed, killed part of 
them, put the rest to flht, and seized the quarter of the city called Aera- 
dina, which was the strongest part of 1t, and had been least injured by the 
enemy. Leon fortified it in the best manner the time would admit, and 
joined it to the citadel by works of communication. 

This bad news caused eg ss and Icetas to return immediately. At the 
same time a body of troops from Corinth landed safely in Sicily, having de- 
ceived the vigilance of the Carthaginian squadron pested te intercept them. 
When they were landed, ‘Timoleon received them with joy, and after hav - 
ing taken possession of Messina, marched 1m battle array against Syra- 
cuse. His army consisted only of four thousand men When he approached 
the city, his first care was to send emissaries amonyst the soldiers that bore 
arms for Icetas. They represented te them, that it was highly shameful 
for Greeks, as they were, to labour that Syracuse and all Sicily should be 
given up to the Carthagimaans, the wickedest and most cruel of all Barba- 
rians: That Icetas had only to join Timoleon, and te act in concert with 
him against the common enemy. These soldiers, having spread those 1n- 
sinuations throughout the whole camp, gave Mago violent suspicions of his 
being betrayed ; besides which, he had already for some time sought a pre- 
text to retire. For these reasons, notwithstanding the entreaties and warm 
remonstrances of Icetas, he weighed anchor and set sail for Africa shame- 
tully abandoning the conquest of Sicily. 

imoleon’s army the next day appeared before the place in line of battle, 
and attacked it in three different quarters with so much vigour and success, 
that Icetas’ troops were universally overthrown and put to flight. Thus, by 
a good fortune that has few examples, he carried Syracuse by foree in an 1n- 
stant, which was at that time one of the strongest cities in the world 
When be had made himself master of it, he did not act like Dion, in sparing 
the forts and public edifices for their beauty and magnificence. To avoid giv- 
ing the same cause of suspicion, which at first decried, though without foun- 
dation, and at length ruined that great man, he caused proclamation to be 
made by sound of trumpet, that ail Gyeacucans who would come with their 
tools, might employ themselves in demolishing the forts of the tyrants In 
consequence of which, the Syracusans, considering that proclamation and 
day as the commencement of their hberty, ran in multitudes to the citadel, 
which they not only demolished but the palaces of the tyrants, breaking open 
their tombs at the same time, which they also threw down and destroyed. 

The citadel be:ng razed, and the ground made level, Timoleon caused tri- 
bunals to be erected upon it, for the dispensation of justice, in the name of 
the people ; that the sume place from whence, under the tyrants, every day 
some bloody edict had issued,might become the asylum and bulwark of hber- 
ty and innocence. 

Timoleon was master of the city, but 1t wanted people to inhabit it 5 for 
some having perished in the wars and seditions, and uthers being fled to avoid 
the power of the tyrants, Syracuse was become a desert, and the grass was 
grown so high 1h the streets, that horses grazed in them. All the cities in 
Sicily were almost in the same condition. Timoleen and the Syracusans 
therefore found it necessary to write to Corinth, to desire that people might 
be sent from Greece to inhabit Syracuse ; that otherwise the country coukdl 
never recover itself, and was beside threatened with a new war. For they 
had received advice, that Mago having killed himself, the Carthaginians, en- 
raged at his having acquitted himaelf so ill of his charge, had hung up his 
body upon a cross, and were making great levies to return into Sicily witha 
more numerous army than at the beyinning of the year. ; 

Those letters being arrived with ambassadors from Syracuse, who conjur- 
ed the Cornthians to take compassion on their city, and to be a second time 
the founders of it; the Corinthians did not consider the calamity of that 
people as an occasion of aggrandizing themselves, and of making themselves 
masters of the city, according to the maxims of a base and infamous pohcy ; 
but sending to all the sacred games of Greece, and to all public assembhes, 
they caused proclamation tu be made in them by heralds, that the Corinthi- 
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ans having abolished the tyranny, and expelled the tyrants, they declared 
free and independent the Syracusans, and all the people of Sicily, who shouid 
return into their own country ; and exhorted them to repair thither, to es 
take of an equal and just distribution of the lands amongst them. At the same 
time they dispa couriers into Asia, and into all the isles, whither great 
numbers of fugitives had retared, to invite them to come as soon as posmble 
to Corinth, which would provide them vessels, commanders, and a safe con- 
voy to transport them into their own country, at its own expense. 

Upon this publication Corinth received umversal praises and blessings, as 
it justly deserved. It was avery where proclaimed that Corinth had deliv- 
ered Syracuse from the tyrants, had preserved it from falling into the hands 
of the Barbarians, and restored it to its citizens. It is not necessary to 1n- 
sist here upon the grandeur of so noble and generous an action: the mere 
2elation of 1¢ must make the impression that always results from the great 
and noble ; and every body owned, that never conquest or triumph equalled 
the glory which the Corinthians then acquired by so perfect and magnani- 
amous a disinterestedness. 

Those who came to Corinth, not being sufficiently numerous, demanded 
an addition of inhabitants from that city and from all Greece, to augment 
this kind of colony. zene obtained their request, and finding themselves 
ancreased to ten thousand, they embarked for Syracuse, where a multitude 
of people from all parts of Italy and Sicily had joined Timoleon. It was 
said their number amounted to sixty thousand and upwards. Timoleon 
distributed the lands amongst them tis; but sold them the houses, with 
which he raised a very great sum, leav it to the discretion of the old 
inhabitants to redeem their own: and by this means he collected a consider- 
able fund for such of the people as were poor, and unable to support either 
their own necessities or the charges of the war. 

The statues of the ts. and of all the princes who had governed Si- 
cily, were put up to sale; but first they were cited, and sentenced in the 
forms of law. ne only escaped the rigour of this inquiry, and was preser- 
ved ; which was Gelon, who had gained a celebrated victory over the Car- 
thaginians at Himera, and governed the ple with lenity and justice ; for 
awwhich his memory was still cherished and honoured. If the same scrutiny 
were made into all statues, I do not know whether many would continue in 
being. 

(1) History has preserved another sentence passed also in regard to a sta- 
tue, but of a very different kind. ‘The fact 1s curious, and will excuse a di- 
gression. Nicon, a champion of (2) Thasos, had been crowned fourteen hun- 
dred times victor in the solemn games of Greece. A man of that merit could 
not fail of being envied. After his death, one of his competitors insulted his 
statue, and gave it several blows ; to revenge perhaps those he had former- 
ly received fom him it represented. But the statue as if sensible of that 
outrage, fell from 1ts height upon the person that insulted it, and killed him. 
‘Ihe son of him who had been crushed to death, proceeded juridically against 
the statue as guilty of homicide, and punishable by the law of Draco. The 
famous legislator of Athens, to inspire a greater horror for the guilt of mur- 
der had ordained that even inanimate things should be destroyed, which should 
occasion the death of aman by their fall. The Thasians, conformable to 
this law, decreed that the statue should be thrown into the sea. But some 
years after, being afflicted with a great famine, and having consulted the ora- 
cle of Delphos, they caused it te be taken out of the sea, and rendered new 
honours to it. 

Syracuse being raised in a manner from the grave, and people flocking from 
all parts to inhabit it, Timoleon, desirous of ropeing the other cities of Sicily, 
and finally to extirpate t y and tyrants out of it, began his march with 
his army. He compelled Icetas to renounce his alhance with the Carthagi- 
mans, obliged him to demolish his forts, and tc jive as a private person in the 
city of the Leontines. Leptines, tyrant of Apolloma, and of several other 
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cities and fortresses, seeing himself in danger of being taken by force, sure 
rendered himself. ‘Timoleon spared his hfe and sent him to Corinth : for he 
thought nothing more great dnd honourable, than to let Greece see the tye 
rants of Sicily in a state of humiliation, and living lke exiles. 

He returned afterwards to Syracuse, to regulate the government, and to 
institute such laws as should be most important and rpearennd G in conjunc- 
tion with Cephalus and Dionysius, two legislators sent te him by the Corin- 
thians: for he had not the weakness to desire unlimited power, and sole ad- 
ministration. But on his de ure, that the troops in his pay mght get 
something for themselves, and to keep them in exercise at the same time, he 
sent them under the command of Dinarchus and Damaratus, into all the 
places subject to the rehash daca These troops brought over several cities 
from the Barbarians, lived always in abundance, made much booty, and re- 
turned with considerable sums of money, which were of great service 1n the 
support of the war. 

(1) About this time the Carthaginians arrived at Lilybeum, under Asdru- 
bal and Amilcar, with an army of seventy thousand men, two hundred ships 
of war, a thousand transports laden with machines, armed chariots, horses, 
ammunition and provisions. They proposed no less than the entire expulsion 
of the Greeks out of Sicily. Timoleon did not think fit to wait their advanc- 
ing; and though he could raise only six or seven thousand men, so great was 
the people’s terror, he marched with that small body of troops against the 
formidable army of the enemy, and obtained a celebrated victory near the ri- 
ver Crimesus ; an account of which may be found 1n the history of the Car- 
thaginians(2). Timoleon returned to Syracuse amidst shouts of joy and 
universal applauses. : 

He had before effected the conquest and reduction of the Sicilian tyrants 
but had not changed them, nor taken from them their tyrannical disposition. 
They united together, and formed a powerful league against him. imoleon 
immediately took the field, and soon put a final end to their hopes. He 
made them all suffer the just punishment their revolt deserved. Icetas, a- 
mongst others, with his son, were put to death as tyrants and traitors. H1s 
wife and daughters, having been sent to Syracuse, and presented to the peo- 
ple were also sentenced to die, and executed accordingly. The people with- 
out doubt, designed to avenge Dion their first deliverer by that decree. For 
it was the same Icetas who caused Arete, Dion’s wife, his sister Aristomache, 
and his son, an infant to be thrown into the sea. 

Virtue is seldom or never without envy. Two accusers summoned Timo- 
leon to answer for his conduct before the judges ; and having assigned him a 
certain day for his appearance, demanded sureties of him The people ex- 
pressed great indignation against such a proceeding, and would have dispens- 
ed with so great a man’s observing the usual formalities, which he strongly 
opposed, giving for his reason, that all he had undertaken had no other prin- 
ciple, than that the laws might have their due course. He was accused of 
malversation during his command of the army. Timoleon, without giving 
himself the trouble to refute these calumnies, only replied, ‘‘ that he thank- 
“< ed the gods, who had heard his prayers, and that he at length saw the 
“‘ Syracusans enjoy an entire liberty of saying every thing ; a liberty abso- 
“< lutely unknown to them under the tyrants, but which 1t was just to confine 
*© within due bounds.” 

That great man had given Syracucre wise laws, had purged all Sicily of the 
tyrants which had eo long infested it, had re established peace and security 
universally, and supplied the cities ruined by the war with the means of rein- 
stating themselves. After such glorious actions, which had acquired him an 
unbounded credit, he quitted his authority to live in retirement. The Sy- 
racusans had given him the best house 1p the city 1n gratitude for bis great 
services, and another very fine and agreeable one in the country, where he 
generally resided with his wife and children, whom he had sent for from Co« 
rinth , for he did not return thither, and Syracuse was become his country 
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He had the wisdom, in resigning every thing, to abstract himself entirely al. 
so from envy, which never fails to attend exalted stations, and pays ro re- 
spect to merit, however great and substantial. He shunned the rock on which 
the greatest men, through an insatiate lust of honours and power, are often 
shipwrecked ; that is, by engaging to the end of their lives in new cares and 
troubles, of which age renders incapable, and by choosing rather to 
sink under, than to lay down the weight of them (1). 

Timoleen, who knew all the value of (2) a noble and glorious leisure, acted, 
in a different manner. He passed the rest of his life as a private person, en- 
joying the grateful satisfaction of seeing so many cities, and suck a nume- 
10U8s ple, indebted to him for their happiness and uillity. But he 
was always respected and consulted as the common oracle of Sicily. Neither 
treaty of peace, instatution of law, division of land, nor regulation of govern- 
ment, seemed well done if Timoleon had not been consulted, and put the 
last hand to it. 

His age was tried with avery sensible affliction, which he supported with 
astonishing patience ; 1t was the loss of sght. That accident, far from les- 
sening him in the consideration and regard of the people, served only to 
augment them. The Syracusans did not content themselves with paying 
him frequent visits ; they conducted all strangers both in town and country, 
to see their benefuctor and deliverer. When they had any important affair 
to deliberate upon in the assembly of the people, they called him into their 
assistance, who came thither in a chariot drawn by two horses, which crossed 
the publ place to the theatre ; and in that manner he was introduced into 
the assembly, amidst the shouts and acclamations of joy of the whole people. 
After he had given his opinion, which was always religiously observed, huis 
domestics re-conducted him across the theatre, followed by all the citizens, 
beyond the gates, with continual shouts of joy and elapping of hands, 

e had still greater honours paid to him after his death. No was 
wanting that could add to the magnificence of the procession which followed 
his bier, of which the tears that were shed, and the blessings uttered by eve- 
ry body in honour of his memory, were the noblest ornaments. These tears 
were neither the effect of custom and the formalty of mourning, nor exact- 
ed by a public decree; but flowed from a native source, sincere affection, 
lively gratitude, and inconsolable sorrow. <A law was also made, that annu- 
ally for the future, upon the day of his death, the music and gymnastic games 
should be celebrated with horse-races 1n honour of him. But what was still 
more honourable for the memory of that great man, was the decree of the 
Syracusan people that whenever Sicily should be engaged in a war with fo- 
reigners, they should send to Corinth for a general. 

I do not know that history has any thing more great and accomplished 
than what it says of Timoleon. I speak not only of his military exploits, 
but the happy success of all his undertakings. Plutarch observes a charac- 
terestic in them, wHfich distinguishes Timoleon from all the great men of his 
times, and makes use upon that occasion of a very remarkable comparison. 
There 1s, says he, in pamting and poetry, pieces which are excellent in 
themselves, and which at the first view may be known to be the works of a 
master, but some of them denote their having cost abundance of pains and 
application ; whereas 1n others an easy and native grace is seen, which adds 
exceedingly to their value; and amongst the latter he places the poems of 
Homer. ‘There 1s something of this sort occurs, when we compare the great 
actions of Epaminondas and Agesilaus with those of Timoleon. In the for- 
ner, we find them executed with force and innumerable difficulties ; but in 
the latter, there 1s an easiness and facility, which distinguish them as the 
work, not of fortune but of virtue, which tortune seems to have taken plea- 
sure in seconding. It 1s Plutarch who still speaks. 

But not to mention his military actions,—what I admire most in Timole- 
on is his warm and disinterested passion for the public good, and his reserv- 
ing for himself only the pleasure of seeing others happy by his services ; his 
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extreme remoteness from ambition and haughtiness; his honourable retirement 
inte the country ; his modesty, moderation, and indifference for the honours 
paid him ; and what is still more uncommen, his aversion for all flattery, and 
even just praises. When (1) somebody extolled in his presence his wisdom, 
valour, and glory, in having expelled the tyrants, he made no answer, but 
that he thousht himself ipa peat eka his gratitude to the gods, who ha- 
ving decreed to restore peace and li to Sicily, had vouchsafed to make 
choice of him in preference to all others for so honourable a ministration ; for 
he was fully persuaded, that all human evente are guided and disposed by the 
secret detrees of divine providence. What a treasure, what a happiness for 
a state, 1s such a minister ! 

For the better understanding his value, we have only to compare the con- 
dition of Syracuse under Timoleon, with its state under the two Dionysiuses. 
It 1s the same city, inhabitants, and peepee 3; but how different is 1t under 
the different governments we speak of? he two tyrants had no thoughts 
but of making themselves feared, and of depressing their subjects to render 
them more passive. They were terrible in effect, as they desired to be, but 
at the same time detested and abhorred, and had more to fear from their 
subjects, than their subjects from them. Timoleon, on the contrary, who 
tvoked upon himself as the father of the Syracusan people, and who had no 
thoughts but of making them happy, enjoyed the refined pleasure of being 
beloved and revered as a parent by his children ; and he was remembered a- 
mongst them with blessings, because they could not reflect upon the peace 
and fehcity they enjoyed, without calling to mind at the same time the wise 
legislator, to whom they were indebted for those inestimable blessings. 


QQ) Cum suas laudes audiret predicar:, nunquam alud dixif, quam se in ea re maxi- 
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CHAP. If. 


Tris book contains principally the history of two very illustrious generals 
of the Thebans, Epaminondas and Pelopidas ; the deaths of Agesilaus king 
of Sparta, and of Artaxerxes Mnemon king of Persia. 


SECTION I. 


STATE OF GREECE FROM THE TREATY OF ANTALCIDES, 


Tux peace of Antaleides (1), of which mention has been made in the third 
chapter of the ninth book had given the Grecian states great matter of dis- 
content and division. In effect of that treaty, the Thebans had been obli- 
ged to abandon the cities of Boeotia, and let them enjoy their liberty , and 
the Corinthians, to withdraw their garrison from Argos, which by that means 
became free and independent. The Lacedemonians, who were the authors 
and executors of this treaty, saw their power extremely augmented by it, and 
were industrious to make farther additions to 1t. They compelled the Man- 
tinwans, against whom they pretended to have many causes of complaint in 
the last war, to demolish the walls of their city, and to inhabit four different 
places as they had done before 

(2) The two kings of Sparta, Agesipohis and Agesilaus, were of quite dif- 
ferent characters, and as opposite in their opinions upon the present state of 
affairs. The first, who was naturally inchned to peace, and a strict obser- 
ver of justice, was for having Sparta, already much exclaimed against for the 
treaty of Antalcides, suffer the Grecian cities to enjoy their hberties, accord- 
ing to the tenor or that treaty, and not disturb their tranquillity, through 
an unjust desire of extending their dominions. The other, on the contrary 
restless, active, and full of great views of ambition and conquest breathed 
nothing but war. ; 

(3)At the same time, deputies arrived at Sparta from Acanthus and Apol- 
lonia, two very considerable cities of Macedonia, in respect to Olynthus, a 
city of Thrace, inhabited by Greeks, originaHy of Chalcis in EKuboea.(4) 
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Athens, after the victories of Salamis and Marathon, had conquered many 
places on the side of Thrace, and even in Thrace itself. Those cities threw 
off the yoke, as soon as Sparta (at the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war) 
had ruined the power of Athens Olynthus was of this number The de- 
puties of Acanthus and Apollumia represented, in the general assembly of 
the allies, that Olynthus, situated in the neighbourhood, daily improved in 
strength in an extraordinary manner: that 1t perpetually extended its do- 
minions by new conquests , that 1t obliged all the cities round about to sub- 
mit to it, and to enter into its measures ; and was upon the point of conclud=- 
ing an alliance with the Athenians and the Thebans. The affuir being taken 
into consideration, it was unanimously resolved, that 1t was necessary to de- 
clare war against the Olynthians. It was agreed, that the allied cities should 
furnish ten thousand troops, with hberty, to such as desired it, to substitute 
money, at the rate of three oboli(1) a-day for each foot-soldier, and four 
times as much tor the horse. The Lacedsemonians, to lose no time, made 
their troops maich directly, under the command of Eudamidas, who pre< 
vauled with the Ephori, that Phzbidas, his brother, might have the leading 
of those which were to follow, and to join him soon after. When he arrived 
in that part of Macedonia, which 1s also called Thrace, he garrisoned such 
places as applied to him for that purpose, seized upon Potidzwa, a city in 
alliance with the Olynthians, which suri endered without making any defence, 
and began the war against Olynthus, though slowly, as it was necessary for 
a general to act before his troups were all assembled 

(2) Phzbidas began his march soon after, and being arrived near Thebes, 
encamped without the walls, near the Gymnasium or public place of exercise, 
Ismenius and Leontides, both Polemarchs, that 1s, generals of the army, and 
supreme magistrates of Thebes, were at the head of twodifferentfactions. ‘The 
first, who had engaged Pelopidas 1n his party, was no friend to the Lacedw- 
monians, nor they to him ; because he publicly declared for popular govern- 
ment and hberty. The other, on the contrary, favoured an oligarchy, and 
was supported by the Lacedemonians with their whole interest. I am 
obliged to enter into this detail, because the event I am going to relate, and 
which was a consequence of 1t, occasions the impo:tant war against the The- 
bans and Spartans 

This being the state of affairs at Thebes, Leontides apphed to Phzbidas, 
and proposed to him to seize the citadel, called Cadmza, to expel the ad~ 
herents of Ismenius, and to give the Lacedzemonians possession of 1t. He 
represented to him, that nothing could be more glorious for him than to 
make himself master of Thebes, whilst his brother was endeavouring to re- 
duce Olynthus ; that he would thereby facilitate the success of his brother’s 
enterprise , and that the Thebans, who had prohibited their citizens by de- 
cree to bear arms against the Olynthians, would not fail, upon his making 
himself master of the citadel, tou supply him with whatever number of horse 
and foot he should think proper, for the reinforcement of Eudamidas. 

Phzebidas, who had much ambition and httle conduct, and who had no 
other view than to signalize himself by some extraordinary action, without 
examining the consequences, suffered himself to be easily persuaded , whilst 
the Thebans, entirely secured under the treaty of peace lately conctuded 
by the Grecian states, celebrated the feasts of Ceres, and expected nothing 
less than such an act of hostility. Phezbidas, conducted by Leontides, took 
possession of the citadel. The senate was then sitting. eontides went to 
them, and declared, that there was nothing to be feared from the Lacedx- 
monians, who had entered the citadel, that they were only the enemies of 
those who were for disturbing the public eediqaihey 3; that as for himself, by 
the power his office of Polemarch gave him of confimng whoever caballed 
against the state, he should put Ismenius into a place of security, who fac- 
t:ously endeavoured to break the peace. He was seized accordingly, and 
carried to the citadel. The party of Ismenius, seeing their chief a prisoner, 
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and apprehending the utmost violence for themselves, quitted the city with 
precipitation, and retired to Athens, to the number of four hundred and 
upwards. They were soon after banished by a public decree Pelopidas 
was of the number ; but Epaminondas remained at Thebes unmolested , beins 
disregarded as a man entirely devoted to the study of philosophy, who did not 
intermeddle in affairs of state ; and also from his poverty, which left no room 
to fear any thing from him. A new Polemarch was nominated in the room 
of Ismenius, and Leontides went to Lacedsemven. 

The news of Phexbidas’ enterprise, who at a time of general peace had ta- 
ken possession of a citadel by force, upon which he had no claim or night, had 
occasioned great murmurings and complaints. Such especially as opposed 
Agesilaus, who was suspected of haying shared 1n the scheme, demanded by 
whose orders Pheebidas had committed so strange a breach of public faith 
Agesilaus, who well knew that those warm reproaches were aimed at him, 
made no difficulty of justifying Phebidas, and declared openly, and before all 
the world, ““ That the action ought to be considered in itself in order to un- 

‘ derstand whether it was useful or not, that whatever was expedient for 
‘ Sparta, he was not only permitted, but commanded to act upon his own 
‘ authority and without waiting the oiders of any body .”—-Strange pran- 
ciples to be advanced by a person, who upon other occasions had maintained, 
‘ That justice was the supreme of virtues, and that without it valour itself 
“and every other great quality, were useless and unavailing” It 1s the 
same man that made answer, when somebody in his presence magnified 
the king of Persia’s grandeur: ‘‘ He whom you call the great king, 1n 
“what 1s he greater than me, unless he be more just?” A truly noble 
and admirable maxim, THAT JUSTICE MUS1 BE THE RUIL OF WHATEVER I X- 
CELS AND 18 GREAT! but a maaim that he had only 1n his mouth, and which 
all his actions contradicted, conformable to the principle of the generality of 
pe who imagine, that a statesman ought always to have justice in 

is mouth, but never lose an occasion of violating it for the advantage ot 
his country. 

But let us now hear the sentence which the august assembly of Sparta, so 
renowned for the wisdom ofits councils and the equity ofits decrees, 1s about 
to pronounce. The affair being maturely considered, the whole discussed at 
large, and the manner of it set 1n its full light, the assembly resolved, that 
Phezbidas should be deprived of his command, and fined an hundred thousand 
drachms (1) , but that they should continue to hold the citadel, and keep 
a good garrison init. What a strange contradietion was this! says Poly- 
bius (2); what a disregard of all justice and reason, to punish the criminal, 
and approve the crime! and not only to approve the crime tacitly, and with- 
out having any share in it, but to1atify 1t by the public authority, and con- 
tinue it m the name of the state for the advantages arising from it! But 
this was not all- commissioners, appointed by all the cities in alliance with 
Sparta, were dispatched to the citadel of Thebes to try Ismenius, upon whom 
they passed sentence of death, which was immediately executed. Such fla- 
Sieh injustice seldom remains unpunished To act 1n such a manner, says 

olybius again, 1s neither for one’s country’s interest, nor one’s own. 

(3)Teleutias’ Agesilaus’ brother, had been substituted in the place of Pha- 
bidas to command the rest of the troops of the allies designed against Olyn- 
thus, whither he marched with all expedition. The city was strong, and fur- 
nished with every thing necessary to a good defence. Several sallies were 
made with great success ; 1n one of which Teleutias was killed. The next 
year, king Agesipolis had the command ef the army. The campaign passed 
in ski:mishing, without any thing decisive. Agesipolis died soon after of a 
disease, and was succeeded by his brother Cleombrotus, who reigned nine 
years.(4) About that time began the hundreth Olympaid, Sparta had made 
flesh efforts to terminate the war with the Olynthians. oly bidas their 
general pressed the siege with vigour. ‘The place being in want of provisi- 
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ons, was at last obliged to surrender, and was received by the Spartans inte 
the number of their allies. 


SECTION It. 


SPARTA’S PROSPERITY CHARACTER OF TWO ILLUSTRIOUS THEBANS, 
EPAMINONDAS AND PELOPIDAS, 


Tux(1) fortune of the Lacedemonians never appeared with greater splen- 
dour, nor their power more strongly established. All Greece was subjected 
to them either by force or allance. ‘They were in possession of Thebes, a 
most powerful city, and with that, of all Boeotia. They had found means to 
humble Argos, and to hold it in dependence. Corinth was entirely at their 
devotion, and obeyed their orders in every thing. The Athenians, abandon- 
ed by their allies, and reduced almost to their own strength, were in no con- 
dition to make head against them. If any city or people, in their alliance, 
attempted to abstract themselves from their power, an immediate punishment 
reduced them to their former obedience, and terrified all others from follow-~ 
ing their Ssamy S: ‘Thus, masters by sea and land, all trembled before them ; 
and the most formidable princes, as the king of Persia and the tyrant of Si- 
eily, seemed to emulate each other 1n courting their friendship and alhance. 

A prosperity founded im injustice can be of no long duration. The greatest 
blows that were given the Spartan power, came from the quarter where 
they had acted the highest injuries, and from whence they did not seem to 
have any thing to fear, that 1s tosay, from Thebes. Two.llustrious citizens 
of that state will make a glorious appearance upon the theatre of Greece, 
and for that reason deserve our notice in this place 

These are Pelopidas and Epaminondas(2), both descended from the noblest 
famihes of Thebes. Pelopidas, nurtured in the greatest affluence, and whilst 
young, sole heir of a very rich and flourishing family, employed his wealth 
from the first possession of 1t 1n the relief as such as had occasion for 1t, and 
merited his favour ; shewing in that wise use of his riches, that he was really 
their master, and not their slave For, according to Aristotle’s remark, re- 
peated by Plutarch, most men either make no use at all of their fortunes, out 
of avarice, or abuse them in bad and triflingexpenses As for Epaminondas, 
poverty was all his inheritance, in which his honour, and one might almost 
say his joy and delight, consisted. He was born of poor parents, and conse- 
quently familiarized from his infancy with poverty, which he made more grate- 
ful and easy to him by his taste for philosophy. Pelopidas, who supported a 
great number of citizens, never being able to prevail on him to accept his offers 
and to make use of his fortune, resolved to sharein the poverty of his friend, 
by making him his example, and became the model as well as admiration of 
the whole city, from the modesty of his dress, and the frugality of his table. 
(3) If Epaminondas was poor as to the goods of fortune, those of the head and 
heart made him most ample amends. Modest, prudent, grave; happy in 
improving Occasions, possessing in a supreme degree the science of war ; 
equally valiant and wise; easy and complaisant in the commerce of the world; 
suffering with incredible patience the people's, and even his friends’ 111 treat- 
ment , uniting with the ardour for military exercises, a wonderful taste for 
study and the sciences, piquing himself especially so much upon truth and 
sincerity, that he made a scruple of telling a lie even in jest, or for diversion. 
‘© Adeo veritatis diligens, ut ne joco quidem mentiretur”. 

(4) They were both equally inclined to virtue. But Pelopidas was best 
pleased with the exercises of the body, and Epaminondas with the cultivation 
of the mind. For which reason, they employed their leisure, the one in the 
palwstra and the chace, and the other in conversation and the study of phi- 


But what person of sense and judgement must principally admire in them, 
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and which ts rarely found in their hgh rank, 1s the perfect union and 
friendship that always subsisted between them during the whole time they 
were employed together in the administration of the public affairs whether 
in-war or peace. If we examine the government of Aristides and Themis- 
tocles, that of Cimon and Pericles, of Nicias and Alcibiades, we shall find 
them full of trouble, dissension, and debate. The two friends we speak of, 
held the first offices in the state : all great affairs passed th: ough their hands, 
every thing was confided to their care and authority. In such delicate 
conjunctures, what occasions of pique and jealousy generally arise! But 
neither difference of sentiment, diversity of interest, nor the least emotion 
of envy, ever altered their union and good understanding. ‘The reason of 
which was their being founded upon an unalterable principle, that 1s, upon 
virtue ; which 1n all their actions, says Plutarch, occasioned their having 
neither glory nor riches, fatal sources of strife and division, in view, but 
solely the public good, and made them desire, not the advancement or honour 
of their own families, but to render their country more powerful and flou- 
1ishing. Such are the two ulustrious men who are about to make their ap- 
pearance, and to give a new face to the affairs of Greece, by the great 
events in which they have a principal share. 

(1) Leontides, being apprised that the exiles had retired to Athens,where 
they had been well received by the people , and were 1n great esteem with all 
people of worth and honour, sent thither certain unknown persons to assassi- 
nate the most considerable of them. Only Androclides was killed ; all the 
rest escaping the contrivances of Leontides. 

At the same time the Athenians received letters from Sparta, to prohibit 
their receiving or assisting the exiles, and with orders to expel them their city 
as they were declared common enemies by all the allies. ‘The humanity and 
virtue pecuhar and natural to the Athenians, made them reject so infamous 
a proposal with horror. ‘They were transported with the occasion of ex- 
pressing thei gratitude to the Thebans for a previous obligation of the same 
nature For the Thebans had contributed most to the re-establishment of 
the popular government at Athens, having declared in their favour by a public 
decree, contrary to the prohibition of Sparta , and 1t was from Thebes, Thra- 
sybulus set out to deliver: Athens from the tyranny of the Thirty. 

Pelopidas, though at that time very young, went to all the exiles one after 
another, of whom Melon was the most considerable. He represented to 
them, “ That it was unworthy of honest men, to content themselves with 
“* haying saved their own lives, and to look with indifference upon their 
““ countrv, enslaved and miserable, that whatever good-will the people of A- 
““ thens might express for them, 1t was not fit that they should suffer their fate 
“to depend upon the decrees of a people, which their natural inconstancy, 
‘““and the malignity of orators that turned them any way at will, might soon 
“alter: that 1t was necessary to hazard every thing, after the example of 
“ Thrasybulus, and to set before them his intrepid valour and generous for- 
“ titude as a model : that, as he set out from Thebes to suppress and destroy 
“the tyrants of Athens, so they might go from Athens to restore Thebes its 
** ancient liberty.” 

‘This discourse made all the impression upon the exiles that could be expect- 
ed. They sent privately to inform their friends at Thebes of their resolution, 
who extremely approved their design. Charon, one of the principal persons 
of the city, offered to receive the conspirators into his house. hilidas 
found means to get himself made secretary to Archidas and Philip, who were 
then Polemarchs, or supreme magistrates of the city. As for Epaminondas, 
he had for some time diligently endeavoured to inspire the younger Thebans 
by his discourse, with a passionate desire to throw off the Spartan yoke 
(2) He was ignorant of nothing that had been prajected ; but beheved, 
that he ought not to have any share in 1t, because, as he said, he could not re- 
solve to imbrue his hands in the bloed of his country , foreseeing that his 
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ons, was at last obliged to surrender, and was received by the Spartans into 
the number of their allies. 


SECTION If. 


SPARTA’S PROSPERITY CHARACTER OF TWO ILLUSTRIOUS THEBANS, 
EPAMINONDAS AND PELOPIDAS. 


Tur(1) fortune of the Lacedemonians never appeared with greater splen- 
dour, nor their power more strongly established. All Greece was subje 

to them either by force or alliance. ‘They were in possession of Thebes, a 
most powerful city, and with that, of all Boeotia They had found means to 
humble Argos, and to hold it in dependence. Corinth was entirely at their 
devotion, and obeyed their orders in every thing. The Athenians, abandon- 
ed by their allies, and reduced almost to their own strength, were in no con- 
dition to make head against them. If any city or people, in their alliance, 
attempted to abstract themselves from their power, an immediate pumshment 
reduced them to their former obedience, and terrified all others from follow- 
ing their example. ‘Thus, masters by sea and land, all trembled before them ; 
and the most formidable princes, as the king of Persia and the tyrant of Si- 
cily, seemed to emulate each other in courting their friendship and alhance. 

A prosperity founded 1n injustice can be of no long duration. The greatest 
blows that were given the Spartan power, came from the quarter where 
they had acted the highest injuries, and from whence they did not seem to 
have any thing to fear, that is to say, from Thebes. Two illustrious e:tizens 
of that state will make a glorious appearance upon the theatre of Greece, 
and for that reason deserve our notice in this place 

These are Pelopidas and Epaminondas(2),both descended from the noblest 
farmhes of Thebes. Pelopidas, nurtured :n the greatest affluence, and whilst 
young, sole heir of a very rich and flourishing family, employed his wealth 
from the first possession of 1t in the relhef as such as had occasion for it, and 
merited his favour ; shewing 1n that wise use of his riches, that he was really 
their master, and not their slave For, according to Aristotle’s remark, re- 
peated by Plutarch, most men either make no use at all of their fortunes, out 
of avarice, or abuse them 1n bad and trifling expenses. As for Epaminondas, 
poverty was all his inheritance, in which his honour, and one might almost 
say his joy and dehght, consisted. He was born of poor parents, and conse- 
quently familiarized from his infancy with poverty, which he made more grate- 
ful and easy to him by his taste for philosophy. Pelopidas, who supported a 
great number of citizens, never being able to prevail on him to accept his offers 
and to make use of his fortune, resolved to sharein the poverty of his friend, 
by making him his example, and became the model as well as admiration of 
the whole city, from the modesty of his dress, and the frugality of his table. 
(3) If Epaminondas was poor as to the goods of fortune, those of the head and 
heart made him most ample amends. Modest, prudent, grave ; happy in 
improving occasions, possessing 1n a supreme degree the science of war ; 
equally valiant and wise; easy and complaisant in the commerce of the world; 
suffering with incredible patience the people’s, and even his friends’ ull treat- 
ment ; uniting with the ardour for military exercises, a wonderful taste for 
study and the sciences, piquing himself especially so much upon truth and 
sincerity, that he made a scruple of telling a lie even in jest, or for diversion. 
** Adeo veritatis diligens, ut ne joco quidem mentiretur’. 

(4) They were both equally inchned to virtue. But Pelopidas was best 
pleased with the exercises of the body, and Epaminondas with the cultivation 
of the mind. For which reason, they employed their leisure, the one in the 

— and the chace, and the other in conversation and the study of phi- 
pay- 

But what person of sense and judgement must principally admire in them, 
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and which ts rarely found in their high rank, 1s the perfect union and 
friendship that always subsisted between them during the whole time they 
were employed together in the admunistration of the public affairs whether 
in-war or peace. If we examine the government of Aristides and Themis- 
tecles, that of Cimon and Pericles, of Nicias and Alcibiades, we shall find 
them full of trouble, dissension, and debate. The two friends we speak of, 
held the first offices 1n the state : all great affairs passed through their hands, 
every thing was confided to their care and authority. In such delicate 
conjunctures, what occasions of pique and jealousy generally arise! But 
neither difference of sentiment, diversity of interest, nor the least emotion 
of envy, ever altered their union and good understanding. The reason of 
which was their being founded upon an unalterable principle, that 1s, upon 
virtue ; which in all their actions, says Plutarch, occasioned their having 
neither glory nor riches, fatal sources of strife and division, in view, but 
solely the public good, and made them desire, not the advancement or honour 
of their own families, but to render their country more powerful and flou- 
rishing. Such are the two illustrious men who are about to make their ap- 
pearance, and to give a new face to the affairs of Greece, by the great 
events in which they have a principal share. 

(1) Leontides, being apprised that the exiles had retired to Athens,where 
they had been well received by the people , and were 1n great esteem with all 
people of worth and honour, sent thither certain unknown persons te assassi- 
nate the most considerable of them. Only Androclides was killed ; all the 
rest escaping the contrivances of Leontides. 

At the same time the Athenians received letters from Sparta, to prohibit 
their receiving or assisting the exiles, and with orders to expel them their city 
as they were declared common enemies by all the alhes The humanity and 
virtue peculiar and natural to the Athenians, made them reject so infamous 
a proposal with horror. ‘They were transported with the occasion of ex- 
pressing thei gratitude to the Thebans for a previous obligation of the same 
nature. For the Thebans had contributed most to the re-establishment of 
the popular government at Athens, having declared in their favour by a public 
decree, contiary to the prohibition of Sparta ; and 1t was from Thebes, Thra- 
sybulus set out to deliver Athens from the tyranny of the Thirty. 

Pelopidas, though at that time very young, went to all the exiles one after 
another, of whom Melon was the most considerable. He represented to 
them, “* That it was unworthy of honest men, to content themselves with 
“‘ having saved their own lives, and to look with indifference upon their 
“< country, enslaved and miserable, that whatever good-will the people of A- 
“‘ thens might express for them, it was not fit that they should suffer their fate 
<< to depend upon the decrees of a people, which their natural imconstancy, 
‘*and the malignity of orators that turned them any way at will, might soon 
« alter: that 1t was necessary to hazard every thing, after the example of 
“ Thrasybulus, and to set before them his intrepid valour and generous for- 
“ titude as a model: that, ashe set out from Thebes to suppress and destioy 
“ the tyrants of Athens, so they might go from Athens to restore Thebes its 
* ancient hberty.” 

This discourse made all the impression upon the exiles that could be expect- 
ed. They sent privately to inform their friends at Thebes of their resolution, 
who extremely approved their design. Charon, one ot the principal persons 
of the city, offered to receive the conspirators into his house. hilidas 
found means to get himself made secretary to Archidas and Philp, who were 
then Polemarchs, or supreme magistrates of the city. As for Epaminondas, 
he had for some time diligently endeavoured to inspire the younger Thebans 
by his discourse, with a passionate desire to throw off the Spartan yoke 
(2) He was ignorant of nothing that had been projected , but beheved, 
that he ought not to have any share in 1t, because, as he said, he could not re- 
solve to imbrue his hands in the bloed of his country , foreseeing that his 
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friends would not keep within the due bounds of the enterprise, howéver law- 
ful in atself, and that the tyrants would not perish alone, and convinced be- 
sides, that a citizen, who should not appear to have taken either party, would 
have 1t in his power to influence the people with the better effect 

The day for the execution of the project being fixed, the exiles thought 
proper, that Pherenicus, with all the conspirators, should stop at Thraisium, 
a little town not far from Thebes, and that a small number of the youngest 
of them should venture into the city Twelve persons of the best families 
of Thebes, all umted bya strict and fa:thful fendahip with each other, 
though competitors for glory and honour, uffered themselves for this bold 
enterprise. Pelopidas was of this number. After having embraced their 
companions, and dispatched a messenger te Charon, to give him notice of their 
coming, they set out dressed in mean habits, carrying hounds with them, 
and poles in their hands for pitching of nets ; that such as they met on the 
way might have no suspicion of them, and take them only for hunters that 
had wandered after their game. 

Their messenger being arrived at Thebes, and having informed Charon 
that they were set out, the approach of danger did not alter his sentiments ; 
and as he wanted neither courage nor honour, he prepared his house for 
their reception. 

One of the conspirators, who was no bad man, loved his country, and 
would have served the exiles with all his power, but had neither the resolu- 
tion nor constancy necessary for such an enterprise, and could think of no- 
thing but difficulties and obstacles, that presented themselves in crowds to 
his imagination,—much disordered with the prospect of danger, this person 
retired into his house without saying any thing, and dispatched one of his 
friends to Melon and Pelopidas, to desire them to deter their enterprise, and 
return to Athens till a more favourable opportunity Happily that friend, 
not finding his horse’s bridle, and losing a great deal of time in quarielling 
with his wife, was prevented from going. 

Pelopidas and his companions, disguised like peasants, and having sepa- 
rated from each other, entered the city at diiferent gates towards the close 
of day. It was then early in the winter, the north wind blew, and the snow 
fell, which contrmbuted to conceal them, every body keeping within doors 
upon account of the cold weather; besides which, 1t gave them an opportu- 
nity of covering their faces. Some, who were in the seciet, .ece:ved and 
conducted them to Charon’s house , where, of exiles and others, their whole 
number amounted to forty-eight 

Philidas, secretary to the (1)Boeotarchs, who was in the plot, had some 
time before invited Archias and his companions tu suppe1, promising them 
an exquisite repast, and the company of some of the finest women in the 
city The guests being met at the appointed time, they sat down to table. 
They had made free with the glass, and were almo>t drunk, when it was 
whispered about, but not known where the report began, that the exiles were 
in the city. Pinilidas, without shewing any concern, did his utmost to change 
the discourse. Archias, however, sent one of his officers to Charon, with 
orders to come to him immediately. It was now late, and Pelopidas and 
the conspirators were preparing to set out, and had put on their armour and 
swords, when, ona sudden, they heard a knocking at the door. Somebody 
went to it, and being told by the officer, that he was come from the magis- 
trates with orders for Charon to attend them immediately, he ran to him 
half out of his wits to acquaint him with that terrible message. They all 
concluded that the conspiracy was discovered, and believed themselves lost, 
before 1t would be possible to execute any thing worthy their cause and va- 
lour. However, they were all of opimion that Charon should obey the order, 
and present himself with an air of assurance to the magistrates, as void of 
fear and unconscious of offence 

Charen was aman of intrepid courage in dange1 which threatened only 


(1. Phe magistrates and generals who were charged with the covernnient of Thebes 
“wer case Baotamhs, (ha 12 to say, commauandiis or poveinors of Bacotia, 
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himself, but at that time, terrified for his friends, and apprehending also, 
that he should be suspected of some treachery, if s0 many brave citizens, 
whom he had received into his house, should be déstroyed, he went to his 
wife's apartment, and fetched his only son, of fifteen years old at most, who 
in beauty and strength excelled all the youths of ns age, and put him into 
the hands of Pelopidas, saying at the same time, “ If you discover that I 
** have betrayed you, and have been guilty of treachery upon this occasion, 
“‘ revenge yourselves on me in this my only son, whom, as dear as he 1s to 
*“‘“me, I abandon to you and let him fall a victim without mercy to his 
*€ father’s perfidy.” 

These expressions wounded them to the heart; but what gave them the 
most sensible pain, was his imagining there was any one amongst them so 
mean and ungrateful, as to form to himself the least suspicion in regard to 
him. They conjured him unanimously, not to leave his sun with them, but 
to put him into some place of safety; that his friends and country might 
mot want an avenger, 1f he should be so fortunate as to escape the tyrants. 
“*No,” replied the father, “he shall stay with you, and share your fate 
“If he must perish, what nobler end can he make, than with his father and 
“best friends® For you, my son, exert yourself beyond your years, and 
*“ shew a courage cod of you and me’ You see here the most excellent 
“‘of the Thebans. Make under such mastersa noble essay of glory, and 
** learn to fight , or, 1f 1t must be so, to die, like them, for hberty. or the 
“yest, Lam not without hopes, for I believe that the justice of our cause 
“‘ will draw down the favour and protection of the gods upon us” He 
concluded with a prayer for them; and after embracing the conspirators 
went out. 

He took pains on his way to recover himself, and to compose his looks and 
voice, that he mght not appear under any concern. When he came to the 
door of the house where the feast was kept, Archias and Philidas came out 
to him, and asked the meaning of a report, that disaffected people were ar- 
rived in the city, and were concealed 1n some house He seemed astonished , 
and finding by their answeis to his questions, that they had no precise infor- 
mation of any thing, he assumed a bolder tone, and said, ‘* It is very hkely 
“the repoit you speak of 1s only a false alarm, intended to interrupt your 
** mirth: however, as it ought not to be neglected, I will go immediately 
*“and make the strictest enquiry pussible into it" Philidas praised his pru- 
dence and zeal, and carrying Archias back into the company, he plunged 
him again in the debauch, and continued the entertainment by keeping the 
guests in perpetual expectation of the women he had promised them. 

Chaion, on his return home, found his friends all prepared, not to con- 
quer or to save their hives, but to die gloriously, and to sell themselves as 
dear as they could. The serenity and joy of his looks explained beforehand, 
that they had nothing to fear. He repeated all that had passed , after which, 
they had no thoughts but of the instant execution of a design, to which the 
least delay might occasion a thousand obstacles. 

In effect, at that very instant happened a second storm, far more violent 
than the first, and which seemed as if it could not possibly fail of makin 
the enterprise miscarry. A eourier from Athens arrived 1n great haste wit 
a packet, which contained a circumstantial account of the whole conspiracy, 
as was afterwards discovered. ‘The courier was brought first to Arehias, 
who was far gone in wine, and breathed nothing but pleasure and the bottle. 
In giving him his dispatches, he said, “* My lord, the person who writes you 
“< these letters, conjures you to read them immediately, being serious af- 
‘‘ fairs.” Archias replied, laughing, ‘“‘ (1)Serious affairs to-morrow,” which 
words were afterwards used by the Greeks as a proverb; and taking the 
letters, he put them (2)under his pillow, and continued the conversation and 
debauch. 

The conspirators were at that timein the streets, divided into two parties ; 
the one, with Pelopidas at their head, marched against Leontides, who war 
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not at the feast ; the other st Archias, under the command of Charon. 
These had put on women’s habits over their armour, and crowned themselves 
with pine and popular wreaths, which entirely covered their faces. When 
they came to the door of the apartment where the feast was kept, the guests 
made a great noise, and set up loud shouts of joy. But they were told, 
that the women would not come 1m till the servants were all dismissed, which 
was doneimmediately. They were sent to neighbouring houses, where there 
was no want ef wine for their entertainment. The conspirators, by this 
stratagem, having made themselves masters of the field of battle, entered 
sword in hand and shewing themselves in their true colours, put all the 
guests to the sword, and with them the magistrates who were full of wine, 
and in no condition to defend themselves. Pelopidas met with more resist- 
ance. Leontides, who was asleep in bed, awaked with the noise that was 
made, and rising immediately, armed himself with his sword, and laid some 
of the conspirators at his feet ; but was at last killed himself. 

This grand affair being executed in this manner with so much dispatch 
and success, couriers were immediately dispatched to Thriasium. The doors 
of the prison were broken open, and five hundred prisoners let out. The 
‘Thebans were called upon to resume their lhberty, and arms were given te 
all they met. The spoils affixed to the porticoes were taken down, and the 
shops of armourers and cutlers broken open for that purpose. Epaminondas 
and Gorgidas came in arms to join them, with some old persons of great 
estimation, whom they had got together. 

The whole city was in great terror and confusion ; the houses were ilu- 
minated with torches, and the streets thronged with the multitude passing 
to and fro. The people, in a consternation at what had happened and for 
want of sufficient information, waited impatiently for the day to know their 
destiny. The Lacedemonian captains were therefore thought guilty of a 
very great error in not falling upon them during their disorder, for the 
garrison consisted of fifteen hundred men, besides three thousand who had 
taken refuge in the citadel. Alarmed by the cries they heaid, the :llumina- 
tions they saw in the houses, and the tumult of the multitude rynning back- 
wards and forwards, they lay still, and contented themselves with guar 
the citadel, after having sent couriers to Sparta with the news of what had 
happened, and to demand an immediate reinforcement. 

ithe next day at sun-rise the exiles arrived with their arms, and the peo- 

le were summoned to assemble. LEpaminondas and Gorgidas conducted 

elopidas thither, surrounded with all the sacrificers, carrying im their 
hands the sacred bandages and fillets, and exhorting the citizens to assist 
their country, and to join with the gods. At this sight, the whole assem- 
bly rose up with loud acclamations and clapping of hands, and received the 
conspirators as their benefactors and deliverers. The same day, Pelopidas, 
Melon, and Charon, were elected Boeotarchs 

Soon after the exiles, arrived five thousand foot, and five hundred horse, 
sent by the Athenians to Pelopidas, under the command of Demophoon. 
Those troops, with others which joined them from ali the cities of Bosotia, 
composed an army of twelve thousand foot, and as many horse ; and without 
loss of time besieged the citadel, that 1t might be taken before relief could 
come from Sparta. 

The besieged made a vigorous defence in hopes of a speedy succour, and 
seemed resolved rather to die than surrender the place; at least, the Lace- 
dwmonians were of that opinion, but they were not the greatest number of 
the garrison. When provisions began to fall short, and famine to press 
them, the rest of the troops obliged the Spartans to surrender. ‘The garri- 
son had their hves granted them, and were permitted to retire whither they 
thought fit. They had scarcely marched out, when the aid arrived. The 
Lacedajmonians found Cleombrotus, at Megara, at the head of a powerful 
army, which, with a little more expedition, might have saved the citadel. 
But this was not the first time the natural slowness of the Lacedemomansa 
had occasioned the miscarriage of their enterprises. ‘The three commandeis 
who had capitulated were tried. [wo of them were punished with death, 
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and the third had so great a fine laid upon him, that not being able to pay 
it, he banished himself from Peloponnesus. 

Pelopidas had all the honour of this great exploit, the most memorable 
that ever was executed by surprise and stratagem. Plutarch, with reason, 
rae it to that of Thrasybulus. Both exiles, destitute in themselves 
of resource, and reduced to implore a foreign support, form the bold de- 
sign of attacking a formidable power with a handful of men, and overcom- 
ing all obstacles to their enterprise solely by ther valour, had each of them 
the good fortune to deliver their country, and to change the face of its af. 
fairs entirely. For the Athenians were indebted to Thrasybulus for that 
sudden and happy change, which freeing them from the oppression they 
groaned under, not only restored their lhberty, but with it their ancient 
splendour, and put them into a condition to humble and make Sparta tremble 
in their turn. e shall see in like manner, that the war which reduced the 
pride of Sparta, and deprived it of the empire both by sea and land, was 
the work of this single night, in which Pelopidas, without taking either ci- 
tadel or fortress, and entering only one of twelve into a private house, un- 
loosed and broke the chains imposed by the Lacedzemonians on all the other 
ee of Greece, though it appeared impracticable ever to produce such 
an effect. 


SECTION III. 
SPHODRIAS FORMS A DESIGN AGAINST THE PIRZZEUS. 


Tue Lacedemonians(1), after the injury they pretended to have received 
by the enterprise of Pelopidas, did not continue quiet, but applied them- 
selves in earnest to their revenge. Agesilaus, rightly jud an expedition 
of that kind, of which the end was to support tyrants, would not reflect much 
honour upon him, left 1t to Cleombrotus, who had lately succeeded king 
Ages:polis, under pretence that his great age dispensed with his undertaking 
it. Cleombrotus entered Boeotia with his army. ‘The first campaign was 
not vigorous, and terminated in committing some ravages in the country ; 
after which the king retired , and detaching part of his troops to Sphodrias, 
who commanded at Thespiz, returned to Sparta. 

The Athenians, who did not think themselves 1n a condition to make head 
against the Lacedzmuonians, and were afraid of the consequences in which 
the:rr league with the Thebans was lhkely to engage them, repented their 
having entered into it, and renounced it Of those who persisted in ad- 
hering to the Theban party, some were imprisoned, some put to death, 
others banished, and the rich severely fined. The affairs of the Thebans 
seemed almost desperate, not having any alliance to support them. Pelo- 
pidas and Gorgidas were then at the head of them, and were studious of 
finding means to embroil the Athenians with the Lacedwmonians , and the 
stratagem ert contrived was this. 

Sphodrias the Spartan had been left at Thespiz with a body of troops, to 
receive and protect such of the Boeotians as should revolt against Thebes. 
He had acquired some reputation amongst the armel and wanted neither 
courage nor ambition ; but he was rash, superficial, full of himself, and con- 
sequently apt to entertain vain hopes. Pelopidas and Gorgidas sent privatel 
a merchant of his own acquaintance to him with the offer, as from himself, 
of aconsiderable sum of money, and with insinuations more agreeable to 
him than money, as they flattered his vanity. ‘“‘ After having represented 
“‘ to him, that one of his merit and reputation ought to form some great en- 
*‘ prise to 1mmortahze his name, he proposed to him the seizing of the 
‘* Pirweus by surprise, when the Athenians had no expectation of such an 
*‘ attempt; he added, that nothing could be more grateful to the Lacedw- 
“‘ monians, than to see themselves masters of Athens; and that the The- 
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“bans, enraged at the Athemans, whom they censidered as traitors and de- 
“*‘ serters, would lend them no assistance.” 

Sphodrias, fond of acquiring a great name, and envying the glory of Pha- 
bidas, whe, in this sense, had rendered himself renowned and ulustrious by 
his unjust attempt upon Thebes, conceived 1t would be a much more shining 
and glorious exploit to seize the Pirzeus of his own accord, and deprive the 
Athenians of their great power at sea, by an unforeseen attack by land. He 
undertook the enterprise therefore with great joy , which was neither less 
unjust nor less horrid than that of the Cadmea, but not executed with the 
game boldness and success. For haying set out in the night from Thespiz 
with the view of surpnsing the Pirsweusbefore hght, the day-break overtook 
him in the plain of Thriavium near Eleusis; and finding himself discovered, 
he returned shamefully to Thespise with some booty which he had taken. 

The Athenians immediately sent ambassadors with their complaints to 
Sparta Those ambassadors found, that the Lacedzemonians had not waited 
their arrival to accuse Sphodrias, but had already cited him before the coun- 
cil to answer for his conduct. He was afraid to obey that summons, hav- 
ing just reason to apprehend the issue of atmal, and the resentment of his 
country He had & son, who had contracted a strict and tender friendship 
with the son of Agesilaus. The latter solicited his fathe: so earnestly, or 
rather tormented him with such extreme importunity and perseverance, that 
he could not refuse Sphodrias his protection, and got him fully absolved. 
Agesilaus was little delicate, as we have seen already, in point of justice, 
when the service of his friends was in question. He was besides, of all man- 
kind, the most tender and indulgent tather to his children. It1s reported 
of him, that when they were little, he would play with them, and divert 
himself with riding upon a stick amongst them, and that having been sur- 
prised by a friend in that action, he desired him not to tell any body of 1t 
till himself was a father. 

(1)The unjust sentence passed in favour of Sphodrias by the Spartans, 
exceedingly incensed the Athenians, and determined them to renew their 
alhance with Thebes immediately, and to assist them with all their power. 
They fitted out a fleet, and gave the command of 1t to ‘Timotheus, son of the 
allustrious Conon, whose reputation he well sustained by his own valour and 
exploits. It was he whom his enemies, in envy of the glory he had acquired 
by his great actions, painted sleeping, with the goddess Furtune at his feet, 
taking towns 1n nets for him(2). but upon this occasion he proved that he 
was not asleep. After having ravaged the coast of Laconia he attacked the 
isle of Corcyra(3), which he took He treated the inhabitants with great 
humanity, and made no alteration in their lberty or laws, which very much 
inclined the neighbouring cities in favour of Athens The Spartans on their 
side made powerful preparations for the war, and were principally intent 
upon retaking Corcyra. Its happy situation between Sicily and Greece, ren- 
dered that island very important. They therefore engaged Dionysius the 
tyrant in the expedition, and demanded aid of him. In the mean time they 
dispatched their fleet under Mnasippus. ‘The Athenians sent sixty sail 
against them to the relief of Corcyra, under Timotheus at first, but svon 
after, upon his seeming to act too slowly, Iphicrates was substituted in his 
place. nasippus having made himself odious to his troops by his haughti- 
ness, rigour and avarice, was very 11l obeyed by them, and lost his hfe in an 
engagement. Iphicrates did not arrive till after his death, when he received 
advice that the Syracusan squadron of ten galleys approached, which he at- 
tacked so successfully, ‘that not one of them escaped. He demanded, that 
the orator Callistratus, and Chabrias, one of the most renowned captains of 
his time, should be joined in commission with him. Xenophon admires his 
wisdom and greatness of soul upon that account, in being willing to appear 
to have occasion for counsel, and in net apprehending that the glory of his 
victories might be shared by others. 


(1) Xenoph I v p 584.~589 Plut in Ayes. p 610,611 Id in Pelop p 
2) Pluicin Syl p 454. (3) Corfu 
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Agesilaus had been prevailed upon to take upon him the command of th 
troops against Thebes. He entered Beeotia, where he did abundance of as 
mage to the Thebans, not without considerable loss on his own side. The 
two armies came every day to blows, and were perpetually engaged, though 
not 1n formal battle, yet in skirmishes, which served to instruct the Thebans 
in the trade of war, and to opr them with valour, boldness, and experi- 
ence. It1is reported that the Spartan Antalcides told Agesilaus very justly 
upon this head, when he was brought back from Boeotia much wounted : 
** My lord Agesilaus, you have a fine reward for the lessons you have given 
“the Thebans 1n the art of war, which, before you taught 1t them, they nei- 
*“‘ther would nor could learn.” It was to prevent this inconvenience, that 
Lycurgus, 1n one of the three laws which he calls Rhetrmw, forbade the 
Lacedzmonians to make war often upon the same enemy, lest they should 
make them tvo good soldiers, by obliging them to the frequent defence of 
themselves. 

Several campaigns passed in this manner, without any thing decisive on 
either side. It was prudent in the Theban generals not to hazard a battle 
hitherto, and to give their soldiers time to inure and embolden themselves. 
When the occasion was favourable, they let themselves loose hke generous 
hounds ; and after having given them a taste of victory by way of reward, 
they called them off, contented with their courage and alacrity. The prin- 
cipal glory of their success and this wise conduct was due to Pelopidas. 

The engagement at Tegyra, which was a kind of prelude to the battle of 
Leuctra, added much to his reputation. Having failed in his enterprise 
against Orchomenos, which had joined the Lacedzmonians, at his return he 
found the enemy posted to intercept him near Tegyra As soon as the The- 
bans perceived them from the dehles, somebody ran 1n all haste to Pelopidas, 
and told him, “ We are fallen into the enemy’s hands.” “ Ah!’ rephed he, 
“‘ why should we not rather say that they are fallen into ours?” At the same 
time he ordered his cavalry, which were his rear guard, to advance to the front, 
that they might begin the fight. He was assured that his foot, which were 
only three hundred, and were called the Sacred Battalion, would break through 
the enemy, wherever they charged, though superior in number, as they were 
by at least two-thirds. he assault began where the generals of each party 
were posted, and was very rude. The two generals of the Lacedsmomans, 
who had charged Pelopidas, were presently kilied , all that were with them 
being either slain or dispersed The rest of the Lacedemoman troops were 
so daunted, that they opened a passage for the Thebans, who might have 
marched on to save themselves if they had thought fit but Pelopidas, dis- 
daining to make use of that opening for his retreat, advanced against those 
who were still drawn up in battle, and made so great a slaughter of them, 
that they were dismayed, and fled in disorder. The Thebans did not pur- 
sue them far, lest they should be surprised. They contented themselves 
with having broken them, and with making a glorious retreat, not inferior 
to a victory, as 1t was through an enemy, dispersed and defeated. 

This httle encounter, fu1 1t can be called no more, was in a manner the 
source of the great actions and events we are about to1elate. It had never 
happened till then in any war, either against the Barbarians or Greeks, that 
the Lacedswmonians had been defeated with the superiority of number on 
their side, nor even with equal forces in battle array : for which reason they 
were insupportably proud, and their reputation alone kept their enemies in 
awe, who never durst shew themselves 1n the field before them, unless supe- 
rior mm number. They now lost that glory, and the Thebans in their turn 
became the terror and dread even of those who had rendered themselves so 
universally formidable. 

The enterprise of Artaxerxes Mnemon against Egypt(1), and the death 
of Evagoras king of Cyprus, should naturally come in here. But I shall 
defer these articles, to avoid breaking in upon the Theban affairs. 


Q) A M 3697, Ant J C. 377. 
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SECTION IV. 


NEW TROUBLES IN GREECE. THE LACED:MONIANS DECLARE WAR 
7 AGAINST THEBES. 


Wuttst(1) the Persians were engaged in the Eaypeen war, great troubles 
arose in Greece. In that interval the Thebans, having taken Platwa(9), 
and afterwards Thespiw, entirely demolished those cities, and expelled the 
inhabitants. ‘The Platsans retyred to Athens with their wives and children, 
where they were received with the utmost favour, and adopted into the 
number of the citizens. 

Artaxerxes, being informed of the state of the Grecian affairs, sent a new 
embassy thither to persuade the several cities and republics at war to lay 
down their arms, and accommodate their differences upon the plan of the 
treaty of Antalcides By that peace, as has been observed in its place, it 
was concluded, that all the cities of Greece should enjoy their lberty, and 
be governed by their own laws. In virtue of this article, the Lacedwemonians 
pressed the Thebans to restore their liberty to all the cities of Boeotia, to 
rebuild Plateza and Thespiz, which they had demolished, and to restore them 
with their dependences to their ancient inhabitants. The Thebans on their 
side insisted also, that the Laced#monians should give hberty to all those of 
Laconia, and that the city of Messene, should he restored to its ancient pos- 
sessors. (3)This was what equity required, but the Lacedzmonians, be- 
lheving they were much superior to the Thebans, wanted to impose a law 
upon them, which they themselves would not submit to. 

All Greece, being weary of a war which had already lasted several cam- 
paigns, and had no other end than the aggrandizing of that state, was seri- 
ously intent upon a general peace, and with that view had sent deputies to 
Lacedzmon, to concert together the means of attaining so desirable an event. 
(4)Amongst those deputies Epaminondas was of the first rank. He was ut 
that time celebrated for his great erudition and profound knowledge 1n phi- 
Josophy ; but he had not yet given any very distinguished proofs of his great 
capacity for the command of armies, and the administration of public affairs. 
Seeing that all the deputies, out of respect for Agesilaus, who declared openly 
for the war, were afraid to contradict him, or to differ from his opinion in 
any thing, a very common effect of too imperious a power on one side, and 
too servile a submission on the other , he was the only one that spoke with 
a wise and noble boldness, as became a statesman who had no other view but 
the public good He madea speech not for the Thebans alone, but for 
Greece in general, in which he proved, that the war augmented only the 

ower of Sparta, whilst the rest of Greece was reduced and ruined by it. 
He insisted principally upon the necessity of establishing the peace 1n equa- 
lity and justice, because no peace could be solid and of long duration, but 
that in which all parties should find an equal advantage. 

A discourse like this, founded evidently upon reason and justice, and pro- 
nounced with a grave and serious tone, never fails of making impression. 
Agesilaus plainly distinguished, from the attention and silence with which 
it was heard, that the deputies were extremely affected with 1t, and would 
not fail to act conformably to his opinion. To prevent that effect, he de- 
manded of Epaminondas, ‘‘ Whether he thought 1t just and reasonable, that 
** Boeotia should be free and independent °” that is to say, whether he agreed 
that the cities of Boeotia should depend no longer upon ‘Thebes. Epami- 
nondas immediately asked in his turn, with great vivacity, “ Whether he 
“thought 1t just and reasonable, that Laconia should enjoy the same inde- 
*‘ pendence and liberty ?” Upon which Agesilaus, rising from hisseat in great 
rage, insisted upon his declaiing plainly, “ Whether he would consent that 
“‘ Bootia should be free?” Epanunondas retorted his question again, and 


(1) A M s633) Ant J C 371 Diod 1h p 361 362 
(7) Plataa, acity of Boeotsa,—Thespia, of Achaia. (3) Xenoph. Hist Greece. lL 
hh. p HAh—os =Dtun p 365, 366 (1) Plat in Agses\ pg. 611, 
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asked, ** Whether on his side, he would consent that Laconia should be free? * 
Agesilaus, who wanted only a pretext for breaking with the Thebans struck 
them directly out of the treaty of alliance, which they were about to conclude. 
The rest of the allies signed it, less out of inclination, than not to offend the 
Lacedzmonians, whose power they dreaded. 

(1) In consequence of this treaty, all the troops in the field were to be dis~ 
banded. Cleombrotus, one of the kings of Sparta, was then at Phocis, at the 
head of the army. He wrote to the Ephori to know the republic’s resolu- 
tions. Prothous, one of the principal senators, represented, that there was 
no room for deliberations ; for that Sparta, by the late agreement, had made 
the recall of the troops indispensible. Agemlaus was of a different opimon. 
Angry with the Thebans, and particularly with Epaminondas, he was abso- 
lutely bent on the war for an opportumity of revenge; and the present seem- 
ed most favourable, when all Greece was free and united, and only the The- 
bans excluded the treaty of peace. The advice of Prothous was therefore 
rejected by the whole council, who treated him as an honest(2), well mean 
dotard, that knew nothing of the matter ; the divinity from thenceforth, as 
Xenophon observes, promoting their downfal. The Ephori wrete immedi- 
ately to Cleombrotus to march against the Thebans with his troops ; and sent 
orders at the same time to all their allies to assemble their forces, who were 
averse to this war, and did not join 1n 1t but with great reluctance, and out 
of fear of contradicting the Lacedzemonians, whom they did not yet dare to 
disobey. Though no happy consequences could be expected from a war, visi- 
bly undertaken contrary to all reason and justice, and from the sole motive 
of resentment and revenge, the Lacedzmonians, however, from the superi- 
ority of their numbers assured themselves of success, and imagined that the 
Thebans, abandoned by their allies, were 1n no condition to oppose them. 

(3) The Thebans were much alarmed at first. They saw themselves alone 
without allies or support, whilst all Greece looked upon them as utterly lost ; 
not knowing that in a single man they had more than armies. This was 
Epaminondas. He was appointed general, and had several colleagues joined 
in commission with him. e immediately raised all the troops he could, and 
began his march. His army did not amount to six thousand men, and the ene- 
my had above four times that number. As several bad omens were told him 
to prevent his setting out, he replied only by a verse of Homer's, of which the 
sense is, “ (4) There 1s but one good omen, to fight for one’s country.” How- 
ever, to reassure the soldiers, by nature superstitious, and whom he observed 
to be discouraged, he instructed several persons to come from different pla~ 
ces, and report augeries and omens 10 his favour, which revived the spirit and 
hopes of the troops. 

elopidas was not then in office, but commanded the Sacred Battalion. 
When he left his house to go to the army, his wife, in taking her last adieu, 
conjured him with a flood of tears to take care of himself: ‘‘ That” said he 
should be recommended to young people ; but for generals, they have no 
ef iin for such advice; the care of others should be recommended to 
** them.” 

Epaminondas had wisely taken care to secure a pass, by which Cleombro- 
tus mght have shortened e march considerably. The latter, after having 
taken a large compass, arrived at Leuctra, a small town of Baotia, between 
Platesa and Thespiz. Both parties consulted whether they should give bat- 
tle ; which Cleombrotus resolved to do by the advice of all his officers ; who 
represented to him, that if he declined fighting with such a supenority of 
troops, it would confirm the current report, that he secretly favoured the The- 
bans. The latter had an essential reason for hastening a battle before the 
arrival of his troops, which the enemy daily expected. However, the six 
generals who formed the council of war differed in their sentaments. The se- 
venth, who was Epaminondas, came in very good time to join the three 


(1) Xenoph | vi p 593.597 Diod 1}. xv p 365.—371. Plut. in Ageail. p. Gil, 612. 
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that were for fighting; and his epinion abl lars the question, the battle was 
resolved upon. This was in the second year of the 102d Olympiad. 

The twa armies were very unequal in number. That of the Lacedwmo- 
nians, as has heen said, consssted of twenty-four thousand foot, and sixteen 
hundred horse. The Thebans had only six thousand foot and four hundred 
horse ; but all of them choice spe animated by their experience of the 
war, and determined to conquer or die. The Lacedmsmonian cavalry, com- 
peored of men picked up by chance, without valour and 11] disciplined, was 
asmuch inferior to their enemies in courage, as superiorin number. The 
pegaineed cig not be depended on, except the Lacedsemonuians ; the allies, 
as has been said, having engaged in the war with reluctance, because they 
did not approve the motive of it, and were besides dissatisfied with the La- 
cedzmonians 


The ability of the generals on either side supplied the place of numerous 
armies, especially of the Theban, who was the most accomplished captain of 
bis time. He was supported by Pelopidas at the head of the Sacred Batta- 
lion, composed of three hundred Thebans, united 1n a stiict friendship and 
affection, and engaged under a particular oath never to fly, but to defend each 
other to the last drop of their blood. 

Upon the day of battle the two armies drew up on a plain. Cleombrotus 
was upon the right, consisting of Lacedwmontians, on whom he confided most, 
and whose files were twelve deep. To take the advantage which his superi- 
ority of horse gave him in an open country, he posted them in the front of 
the Lacedemonians. Archidamus, Agesilaus’ son, was at the head of the al- 
dies, who formed the left wing. 

Epaminondas, who résolved to charge with his left, which he commanded 
in person, strengthened it with the choice of his heavy-armed troops, whom 
he drew up fifty deep. The Sacred Battalion was upon his left, and closed 
the wing. The rest of his infantry were posted upon his right 1n an oblique 
line, which the farther 1t extended, was the more distant from the enemy. 
By this uncommon disposition, his design was to cover his flank on the right, 
to keep off his mght wing as a kind of reserved body, that he might not ha- 
zard the event of the battle upon the weakest part of his army; and to begin 
the action with his left wing, where his best troops were posted, tu turn the 
whole weight of the battle upon king Cleombrotus and the Spartans. He was 
assured, that 1f he could penetrate the Lacedemonian phalanx, the rest of 
the army would soon be put tov the rout. Av» for his horse he disposed them 
after the enemy's exampie, 1n the front of his left. 

The action began by the cavalry. As that of the Thebans were better 
mounted and braver troops than the Lacedzmonian horse, the latter were 
not long before they were broke and diiven upon the infantry, which they 
put into some confusion. Epamunondas, following the horse clese, marched 
swiftly up to Cleombrotus, and fell upon the phalanx with all the weight of 
his heavy battalion. The latter, to make a diversion, detached a rie Sse 
troops with orders to take Epamjnondas in flank and to surround him. e- 
lopidas, upon the sight of that movement, advanced with incredible speed 
and beldness at the head of the Sacred Battalion, to prevent the enemy's de- 
agn, and fianked Cleombrotus himself, who, by that sudden and unexpected 
attack, was put into disorder. The battle was very rude and obstinate ; and 
while Cleombrotus could act, the victory continued in suspense, and declar- 
ed for neither party. When he fell dead with his wounds, the Thebans, to 
vomplete the victory, and the Lacedzmonians, to avoid the shame of aban- 
aonne the bedy of their king, redoubled their efforts, and a great slaughter 
ensued on both sdes. ‘The Spartans fought with so much fury about the bo~ 
dy that at length they gained their point, and carried it off. imated by so 
glorious an advantage, they prepared to return to the charge, which would 
perhaps have proved successful, had the allies seconded their ardour. But 
the left wing, seeing the Lacedemoman phalanx had been broke and be- 
heving all lost, especially when they heard that the king was dead, took to 
fught, and drew off the rest of the army along with them. Epaminondas fol- 
lowed them vigorously, and killed a great number in the pursuit ‘The Tho. 
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bans remained masters of the field of battle, erected a trophy, and permit- 
ted the enemy to bury their dead. 

The Lacedzemonians had never received such a blow. The most blood 
defeats till then had scarce ever cost them more than four or five hundred of 
their citizens. They had been seen, hawever, animated, or rather violently 
incensed against Athens, to ransom, by a trace of fifty years, about three 
hundred of their citizens, who had suffered themselves to be shut up in the 
little island of Sphacteria. Here they lost four thousand man, of whom one 
thousand were Lacedzemonians, and four hundred Spartans(1), out of seven 
hundred who were in the battle. The Thebans had only three hundred men 
killed among whom were few of their citizens. 

The city of Sparta at that tame celebrated the gymnastic games, and was 
full of strangers, whom curosity had brought thither When the couriers 
arrived from Leucetra with the terrible news of their defeat, the Ephori, though 
perfectly sensible of all the consequences, and that the Spartan empire had 
received a mortal wound, would not permit the representations of the thea- 
tre to be suspended, nor any changes in the celebration of the festival. They 
sent-to every family the names of their relations who were killed, and re- 
mained 1n the theatre, to see that the dances and games were continued with- 
out imterruption to the end. 

‘The next day in the morning, the loss of each family being known, the fa- 
thers and relations of those who had died in the battle, met in the pubhe 
place, and saluted and embraced each other with great joy and serenity in 
their looks ; whilst the others kept themselves close 1m their houses; or if 
yaagees 4 obliged them to go abroad, it was with a sadness and dejection of as- 
pect, which sensibly expressed their profound anguish and affliction. That 
difference, was still more remarkable in the women. Gmnief, silence, tears 
distinguished those who expected the return of their sons; but such as had 
lost their sons, were seen hurrying to the temples to thank the gods, and con- 
gratulating each other upon their glory and good fortune. It cannot be de- 
nied that such sentiments argue great courage and resolution: But I would 
not have them entirely extinguish natural tenderness, and should have been 
better pleased had there been less of ferocity(2)in them. 

Sparta was under no small difficulty to know how to act in regard to those 
who had fled from the battle. As they were numerous, and of the most pow- 
erful families 1n the city, 1t was not safe to inflict upon them the punishment 
assigned by the laws, lest their despair should induce them to take some vio-~ 
lent resolution fatal to the state. For such as fled were not only excluded 
from all offices and employments, but 1t was a disgrace to contract any alli- 
ance with them by marriage. Any body that met them in the streets might. 
buffet at them, which they were obliged to suffer. ‘They were besides to wear 
dirty and ragged habits, full of patches of different colours. And lastly they 
were to shave half their beards, and to let the other half grow. It wasa 
great loss to the Spartans to be deprived of so many of their seldiery at the 
time they had such pressing occasion for them. To remove this driiculty, 
they chose Agesilaus legislator, with absolute power to make such alterations 
in the laws as he should think fit. Agesilaus, without adding, retrenching, 
or changing any thing, found means to save the fugitives without prejudice 
to the state. Ina full assembly of the Lacedwmonians, he decreed, ‘“ That 
“* for the present day, the laws should be suspended, and of no effect ; but 
“* ever after to remain in full force and authority.” By these few words he 
preserved the Spartan laws entire, and at the same time restored to the state 
a great number of its members, in preventing their being for ever degraded, 
and censequently useless to the republic. 


— 


(1) Those were properly called Spartans who inhabited Sparta, the Lacedeemonians 
were settled in the country 

(2) Mr Rellin seems to speak hereen Francowe The sentiments of the Spartans have 
no exception, and are strictiv consistant with true greatness of soul None but slaves 
willdeny, that the next glory and good fortune to defending their country against its 
enemies, when its ruinis at stake, 1s to dieinits defence. Slaveshave nocountry. That 
and themselves are the tyrants, 
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se aah the battle of Lenctra, the two parties were industriously employ- 
ed, the one in retrieving, and the other in improving their victory. 
Re esilaus, to revive the courage of his troops, marched them inte Ar- 
18 5 Sut with a full resolution carefully to avoid a battle. He confined 
himself to attacking some small towns of the Mantinmans, which he tock, 
and laid the country waste. This guve Sparta some joy ; and they began to 
take courage, from believing their condition not entirely desperate. 

The Thebans, soon after their victory, sent an account of it to Athens, 
and to demand aid at the same time against the common enemy. ‘The senate 
was then sitting, which received the courier with great coldness, did not make 
him the usual presents, and dismussed him without taking any notice of aid 
The Athemans, alarmed at the considerable advantage which the Thebans 
had gained over the Lacedwmonians, could not dissemble the umbrage and 
dissatisfaction which so sudden and unexpeted an increase of a neighbour- 
ing power gave them, which might soon render itself formidable to all Greece. 

At Thebes, Epaminondas and Pelopidas had been elected joint governors 
of Beotia. Having assembled all the troops of the Boeotians and their alles, 
whose number daily increased, they entered Peloponnesus, and made abun- 
dance of places and people revolt from the Lacedzemonians ; Elis, Argos, 
Arcadia, and the greatest part of Laconia itself. It was then about the win- 
ter-solstice, and towards the end of the last month of the year; so that in 
a few days they were to quit their offices ; the first day of the next month 
being assigned by law for their resigning them to the persons appointed to 
succeed them, upon pain of death, if they held them beyond that term. 
Their colleagues, apprehending the badness of the season, and moie the dread~ 
ful consequences of infringing that law, were for marching back the army 
immediately to Thebes. Pelopidas was the first who, entering into the opi- 
mon of Epaminondas, animated the citizens, and engaged them to take the 
advantage of the enemy’s alarm, and to pursue their enterprise in neglect of 
a furmality, from the observance of which they might justly believe them- 
selves dispensed by the state itself, as the service of the state, when found- 
ed in justice, 1s the sovereign law and rule of the people’s obedience. 

They entered Laconia, therefore, at the head of an army of seventy thdn- 
sand good soldiers, of which the twelfth part were not Thebans. The great 
reputation of the two generals was the cause that all the allies, even with- 
out order or public decree, obeyed them with respectful silence, and march- 
ed with entire confidence and courage under their command. It was s1x hun- 
dred years since the Domans had established themselves at Lacedzemon ; and 
an all that time they had never seen an enemy upon their lands, not daring 
till then to set foot in them, and much less to attack thear city, though with- 
out walls. The Thebans and their allies, findmg a country hitherto un- 
touched by an enemy, ran through it with fire and sword, destroying and 
ee as far as the river Eurotas, without any opposition whatsoever. 

Parties been posted to defend some important passes. Ischolas the 
Spartan, who commanded one of these detachments, distinguished himself 
am a peculiar manner. Finding 1t impossible with his small body of troops 
to support the enemy’s attack, and thinking 1t below a Spartan to abandon 
his post, he sent back the young men, who were of age and condition to serve 
their country effectually, and kept none with him but such as were advanc- 
ed in years. Wuth these devoting himself, after the example of Leomdas, 
to the public good, they sold their lives dear; and after having defended 
themselves a long time, and made great slaughter of their enemies, they all 
perished to a man. 

Agesilaus acted upon this occasion with great address and wisdom. He 
looked upon this 1rruption of the enemy as an 1mpetuous torrent, which it 
was not only vain, but dangerous to oppose ; whose rapid course would be 
but of short duration, and after some ravages, subside of itself. He content- 
ed himself with distributing his best troops into the middle, and all the 


(1) Xeneph.! ws p. 498, Dion. 1. xv p 375 —378. 
(2) Plut. i Agesil p 613 —o15 Id in Pelop. p. 290. 
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Most important parts of the city, strongly securing all the posts. He was 
determined not to quit the town, nor to hazard a battle, and persisted in 
that resolution, without regard to all the raillery, insults, and menaces of 
the Thebans, who defied him by name, and called upon him to come out and 
defend his country, who had alone been the cause of all its sufferings, in 
kindling the war. 

But far greater afflictions to Agesilaus were the commotions and disorders 
excited within the city, the murmers and complaints of the old men im the 
highest affliction and despair, from being witnessex of what they saw, as well 
as of the women, who seemed quite distracted with hearnng the threatening 
cries of the enemy, and seeing the neighbouiing country all on fire; whilst 
the flames and smoke, which drove almost upon them, seemed to denounce 
a like misfortune to themselves. Whatever courage Agemlaus might express 
in his outward behaviour, he could not fail of being sensibly afflicted with so 
mournful an object ; to which was added, the ie. of losing his reputation ; 
who, having found the city inp a most flourishing and potent condition when 
he came to the government, now saw it fallen to such a degree, and al] its 
ancient glory lost under him! He was, besides, secretly mortified at so 
onenfal contradiction of a boast he had often made, ‘ that no woman of 
«* Sparta had ever seen the smoke of an enemy’s camp.” 

Whilst he was giving different orders in the city, he was informed, that a 
certain number of mutineers had seized an important post, with a resolution 
to defend themselves init. Agesilaus ran immediately thither; and as if he 
had been entirely unacquainted with their bad design, he said to them, 
“* Comrades, 1t 1s not there I sent you” At the same time he pointed to 
different posts to divide them, to which they went, believing their enter- 
prise had not been discovered This order, which he gave without emotion, 
argues a great presence of mind 1n Agesilaus, and shews, that in times of 
trouble 1t 1s not proper to see too much, that the culpable may not want time 
to reflect and repent. He thought it more advisable to suppose that small 
troop innocent, than to urge them to a declared revolt by a too rigorous inquiry. 

The Eurotas was at that time very much swollen by the melting of the 
snows, and the Thebans found more difficulty in passing it than they ex- 
pected, as well from the extreme coldness of the water as its rapidity. As 
Epaminondas passed at the head of his infantry, some of the Spartans shewed 
him to Agesilaus, who, after having attentively considered and followed him 
with his eyes a long time, said only, “ Wonderful man !"(1) in admiratien 
of the valour that could undertake such great things. Epaminondas would 
have been glad to have given battle in Sparta, and to have erected a trophy 
mm the midst of it. He did not however think Pruper to attempt the forcing 
of the city; and not being able to induce Agesilaus to quit it, chose to retire. 
It would have been difficult for Sparta, without aid, and unfortified, to have 
defended itself long against a victorious army But the wise captain who 
commanded it, apprehending that he should draw upon his hands the whole 
force of Peloponnesus, and still more, that he should excite the jealousy of 
the Greeks, who would never have pardoned his destroying so potent a re- 
public, and “ pa out,” as Leptinus says, “ one of the eyes of Greece,” 
as a proof of his skill (2) He confined himself, therefore, to the glory of 
having humbled the proud, whuse laconic language added new haughtiness 
to their commands, and of having reduced them to the necessity as he boast- 
ed himself, of enlarging their style, and lengthening their monosyllables.(3) 
At his return he again wasted the country. 

(4)In this expedition the Thebans reinstated Arcadia into one body, and 
took Messenia from the Spartans, who had been 1n possession of it(5) very 


(1) 2 +6 peyadow dymevos a . The Greek expression \s not easily to be translated ¢ 
at edie ** Ob the actor of great deeds !” (2) Arist Rhet i 1 c 10. P 

(3) The Lacedezmonians sometimes answered the most important dispatches by a sin- 
giv monosyllable Philip having wrote to them, ‘* IfI enter your country, I shall put 
** all to Gre and sword,” they rephed, “ If,’’ to signify they should take all possible care 
to put it out of bis power (4) Paus | iv p 267, 268 

(3) The Messeuians had been driven out of then countiv two hundred and eighty- 
bt o.2 Years, 2N 
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long, after having expelled all its inhabitants. It was a country equal in ex- 
tent to Laconia, and as fertile as the best 1n Greece. Its ancient inhab:tants, 
who were dispersed in different regions of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, on the 
first notice given them, returned with incredible joy ; animated by the love 
of their country, natural to all men, and almost as much by their hatred to 
the Spartans, which the dag of time had only increased. They built them- 
selves a city, which, from the ancient name, was called Messene. Amongst 
the bad events of this war, none gave the Lacedzmonians more sensible dis- 
pleasure, or rather more lively grief; because from immemorial time an ir- 
reconcilable enmity had subsisted between Sparta and Messene, which 
seemed incapable of being extinguished but by the final ruin of the one or 
the other. 

{1)Polybius reflects upon an ancient error in the conduct of the Messe- 
nians with regard to Sparta, which was the cause of all their musfortunes. 
This was their too great solicitude for the present tranquillity, and through 
an excessive love of peace, their neglecting the means of making 1t sure and 
lasting. ‘Two of the most powerful states of Greece were their neighbours, 
the Arcadians and Lacedzemonians. The latter, from their first settlement 
in the country, had declared open war against them’ the others on the con- 
trary, always joined with them, and entered into all their interests. But the 
Messenians had neither the courage to oppose their vivlent and irreconcila- 
ble enemies with valour and constancy, nor the prudence to treat with due 
regard their faithful and affectionate alles When the two states were 
either at war with each other, or carried their arms elsewhere, the Messe- 
nians, httle provident for the future, and regarding only their present re- 
pose, made it a rule with them never to engage in the quarrel on either side, 
and to observe an exact neutrality. On such conjunctures they congratu- 
lated themselves upon their wisdom and success in preserving their tran- 
quillity, whilst their neighbours all around them were involved in trouble 
and confusion. But this tranquillity was of no long duration. The Lace- 
dzmomans, having subdued their enemies, fell upon them with all their 
forces ; and finding them unsupported by allies, and incapable of defending 
themselves, they reduced them to submit, either to the yoke of a nd 
slavery, or to banish themselves from their country. And this was several 
times their case. They ought to have reflected, says Polybius, that as there 
is nothing more desirable or advantageous than peace, when founded in jus- 
tice and honour, so there 1s nothing more shameful, and at the same time 
more pernicious, when attained by bad measures, and purchased at the 


price of hberty. . 


SECTION V. 


THE TWO THEBAN GENERALS, AT THEIR RETURN, ARE ACCUSED 
AND ABSOLVED. SPARTA IMPLORES AID OF ATHENS. 


Ir might be expected, that the two Theban captains, on their return to 
their country, after such memorable actions, should have been received with 
the general applause, and all the honours that could be conferred upon them. 
Instead of which, they were both summoned to answer as criminals against 
the state, for having, contrary to their law, whereby they were obliged to 
resign their command to new officers, retained it four months beyond the ap- 
pointed term ; during which they had executed 1n Messemia, Arcadia, 
Laconia, all those great things we have related. 

A behaviour of this kind is surprising; and the relation of it cannot be 
read without a secret indignation: but such a cenduct had a very plausible 
foundation. The zealous assertors of a liberty lately regained, were appre- 
hensive that the example might prove very pernicious, in authorising some 
future magistrate to maintain himself in command beyond the lished 


Ci) Pel) bi av p 299, 300 
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term, and in consequence toe turn his arms against his country It is not to 
be doubted but the Romans would have acted in the same manner ; and if 
they were so severe to put an officer to death, though victorious, for giving 
battle without his genera!’s orders, how would they have behaved to a gene- 
ral, who snould have continued four months in the supreme command, con- 
trary to the laws, and upon his own authority ? 

(1)Pelopidas was the first cited before thetribunal. He defended himself 
with less force and greatness of mind than was expected from a man of his 
character, by nature warm and fiery. That valour, haughty and intrepid in 
fight, fo him before the judges. His air and discourse, which had some- 
thing timid and creeping in 1t, denoting a man who was afraid of death, and 
did not in the least inchne the judges 1n his favour, who acquitted him not 
without difficulty. Epamuinondas appeared, and spoke with a quite different 
air and tone. e seemed, if I may be allowed the expression, to charge dan- 
ger in front without emotion. Instead of justifying himself, he made a pa- 
negyric on his actions, and repeated, in a lofty style, in what manner he bid 
ravaged Laconia, re-established Messenia, and re-united Arcadia in one body. 
He concluded with saying, that he should die with pleasure, 1f the Thebans 
would renounce the sole glory of those actions to him, and declare that he had 
done them by his own authority, and without their participation. All the 
voices were in his favour, and he returned from his trial, as he used to return 
from battle, with glory and universal applaure. Such dignity has true va- 
lour, that it in a manner seizes the admiration of mankind by force. 

He was by nature designed for great actions; and every thing he did, had 
an air of grandeur in it. (2)His enemies, jealous of his glory, and with de- 
sign to affront him, got him elected Telearch ; an office very unworthy of a 
person of his merit. He, however, thought it no dishonour to him, and said 
that he would demonstrate, that “ the office did not only shew the man, but 
«« the man the office.” He accordingly raised that employment to very grent 
dignity, which before consisted 1n only taking care that the streets were kept 
ana the dirt carried away, and the drains and commen sewers in good 
order. 

(3)The Lacedzmonians, having every thing to fear from an enemy, whom 
the late successes had rendered still more haughty and enterprising than ever, 
and seeing themselves exposed every moment to a new irruption, had recourse 
to the Athenians, and sent deputies to them to implore their aid. The per- 
son who spoke began with describing, in the most pathetic terms, the deplo- 
rable condition and extreme danger to which Sparta was 1educed. He en- 
larged upon the insolent haughtiness of the Thebans, and their ambitious 
views, which tended to nothing less than the empire of all Greece. He insi- 
nuated what Athens in particular had to fear, 1f they were suffered to extend 
their power by the increase of allies, who every day went over to their party, 
and augmented their forces. He called to mind the happy times, 1n which 
the strict union betwixt Athens and Sparta had preserved Greece to the equal 
glory of both states ; and concluded with saying, how great an addition it 
eauld be to the Atheman name, to aid a city, 1ts ancient friend and ally, 
which more than once had generously sacrificed itself for the common interest 
and safety. 

The Athenians oould not deny all that the deputy advanced in his discourse; 
but at the same time they had not forgot the bad treatment which they had 
suffered from the Spartans on more than one occasion, and especially after the 
defeat of Sicily. owever, their compassion at the present misfortunes of 
Sparta carried it against the sense of the former injuries, and determined 
them to assist the Lacedesmonians with all their forces. (4)Some time after, 
the deputies of several states beng assembled at Athens, a league of confe- 

was concluded against the Thebans, conformably to the late tr aty of 
Antaleides, and the intention of the king of Persia, who continually made 
instances for its execution. 


1) Plot de su: laude, p 540 (2) Plut de Precept Reip Ger p 61! 
8& Xenoph. i iw p 60e—6is. (4) Senoph.! win p 618—Gi6. 
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(1)A slight advantage gained by the Spartans over their enemies ralsed them 
from the dejection of spirit in which they had hitherto remained, as it gene- 
rally happens, when in a mortal distemper the least glimpse of recovery en- 
livens hope and recalls jo Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, having received 
aid from Dionysius the Younger, tyrant of Sicaly, put himself at head of his 
troops, and defeated the Arcadians in a battle, called “The Battle without 
‘« 'Tears,”’(2) because he did not lose a man, and killed a great number of the 
enemy. he Spartans before had been so much accustomed to conquer, that 
they became insensible to the pleasure of victory: but when the news of this 
battle arrived, and they saw Archidamus return victorious, they could not con- 
tain their joy, nor keep within the city. His father was the first that went out 
to meet him, weeping with joy and tenderness. He was followed by the great 
officers and magistrates. The crowd of old men and women came down as 
far as the nver, lifting up their hands to heaven, and returning thanks to the 
gods, as 1f this action had obliterated the shame of Sparta, and they began 
to see those happy days again, in which the Spartan glory and reputation had 
risen so high. 

(3) Philiscus, who had been sent by the king of Persia to reconcile the 
Grecian states, was arrived at Delphos, whither he summoned their deputies 
torepair ‘The god was not at all consulted in the affair discussed in that as- 
sembly. The Spartans demanded, that Messene and its inhabitants should 
return to their obedience to them Uponthe Thebans’ refusal to comply 
with that demand, the assembly broke up, and Phuiliscus retired, after having 
left considerable sums of money with the Lacedemonians, for levying troops 
and carrying on the war. Sparta, reduced and humbled by its losses, was no 
longer the object of the Persians’ fear or jealousy, but Thebes, victorious and 
trumphant, gave them just cause of minquietude. 

(4) To form a league against Thebes with greater certainty, the allies had 
sent deputies to the great king The Thebans on their side deputed Pelopi- 
das, an extremely wise choice, from the great reputation of the ambassador, 
which 1s no indifferent circumstance in respect to the success of a negotia- 
tion The battle of Leuctra had spread its fame into the remotest provinces 
of Asia When he arrived at the court and appeared amongst the princes 
and nobility, they cried out, 1n admiration of him, ‘‘ This 1s he who deprived 
** the Lacedszemonians of their empire by sea and land, and reduced Sparta 
‘* to confine itself between the Eurotas and Taygetus, that not long since, 
‘‘ under its king Agesilaus, threatened no less than to invade us 1n Susa and 

#.LDatana ” 

Artaxerxes, extremely pleased with his arrival, paid him extraordin 
honours, and piqued himself upon extolling him highly before the lords of 
his court ; 1n esteem indeed of his gieat merit, but much more out of vani- 
ty and self-love, and to insinuate to his subjects, that the greatest and most 
illustrious persons made their court to him, and paid homage to his power and 
good fortune. But after having admitted him to audience, and heard his dis- 
course, in his opinion more nervous than that, of the Athenian ambassadors, 
and more simple than that of the Lacedzmonians which was saying a great 
deal, he esteemed him more than ever ; and as it is(5) common with kings, 
who are but httle accustomed to constraint, he did not dissemble his extreme 
regard for him, and his preference of him to all the rest of the Grecian de- 
puties. 

Pelopidas, as an able politician, had apprised the king, how important 14 
was to the interest of his crown, to protect an infant power which had never 
borne arms against the Persians, and which, in forming a kind of balance 
between Sparta and Athens, might be able to make an useful diversion 
against those republics, the perpetual and irreconcilable enemies of Persia, 
that had lately cust 1t so many losses and inquietudes. Timagoras the Athee 
nian, was the best received after him ; because being passionately desirous 


C1) Plut. in Ages! p 614,615 Xenoph 1. vi. p 619, 620 (2) Diod ! xv _ p asa 
(2) Xenoph.p 69 Wb od. p. 382, #)’ Xenoph | vii.n 620.—622 Plut.in 
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of humbling Sparta, and at the same time of pleasing the king, he did not 
appear averse to the views of Pelopidas. 

he king having pressed Pelopidas to explain what favours he had to ask 
of him, he demanded, “‘ That Messene should continue free and exempt 
“‘from the yoke of Sparta; that the Athenian galleys, which had sailed to 
“‘ infest the coast of Boeotia, should be recalled, or that war should be de- 
“‘ elared against Athens; and that those who would not come into the league, 
“* or aveh against such as should oppose it, should be attacked first.” All 
which was decreed, and the Thebans declared friends and allies of the king 
Leon, ‘Timagoras’ colleague, said loud enough to be heard by Artaxerxes, 
«« Athens has nothing now to do but to find some other ally.” 

Pelopidas, having obtained all he desired, left the court, without accept- 
ing any more of the king’s many presents, than what was necessary to cany 
home as a token of his favour and good will; and this aggravated the com- 
plaints which were made against the other Grecian ambassadors, who were 
not so reserved and delicate in point of interest. One of those from the 
Arcadians said on his return home, that he had seen many slaves at the king’s 
court, but no men. He added, that all his magnificence was no more than 
vain ostentation ; and that the so much boasted (1)plantain of gold, which 
was valued at so high a price, had not shade enough under it for a grass- 
hopper. 

OF all the deputies, Timagoras had received the most presents. He did 
not only accept of gold and silver, but of a magnificent bed, and slaves to 
make at, the Greeks not seeming to him expert enough 1n that office ; which 
shews that sloth and luxury were httle in fashion at Athens. He received 
also twenty-four cows, with slaves to take care of them ; as having occasion 
to drink milk for some indisposition. Lastly, at his departure, he was car- 
ried in a chair to the sea-side at the king’s expense, who gave four talents(2) 
for that service. His colleague Leon, on their arrival at Athens, accused 
him of not having communicated any thing to him, and of having joined 
with Pelopidas in every it 8 He was brought to a trial in consequence, 
and condemned to suffer death. 

It does not appear that the acceptance of presents incensed the Athenians 
most against Timagoras For Iphicrates, a simple porter, who had been at 
the Persian court, and had also received presents, having said in a full as- 
sembly, that he was of opinion a decree ought to pass, by which, instead of 
the nine archons annually elected, nine ambassadors should be chosen out of 
the poorest of the people to be sent to the king, 1n order to their being en- 
riched by the voyage, the assembly only laughed, and made a jest of it But 
what offended the more, was the Thebans having obtained all they demanded. 
In which, says Plutarch, they did not duly consider the great reputation of 
Pelopidas, nor comprehend how much stronger and more efficacious that was 
in persuading, than all the harangues and rhetorical flourishes of the other 
ambassadors, especially with a prince, accustomed to caress and comply 
with the strongest, as the Thebans undoubtedly were at that time, and who 
besides was not sorry to humble Sparta and Athens, the ancient and mortal 
enemies of his throne. 

The esteen and regard of the Thebans for Pelopidas were not a little aug- 
mented by the good success of this embassy, which had procured the free- 
dom of Greece, and the re-establishment of Messene : and he was extremely 
gd rage for his conduct at his return. 

ut Thessalia was the theatre, where the valour of Pelopidas made the 
greatest figure, in the expedition of the Thebans against Alexander, t) rant 
ef Phere. I shall relate 1t entare, and unite in one point of view all which 
relates to that great event, without any other interruption than the journey 
of Pelopidas into Macedonia, to appease the troubles of that court 


(i) It was a tree of gold, of exquisite werkmanship and great value, v hich all do Ihe 
to eee out of curiosity. 2) Four thousand ciowna 
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SECTION VI. 


PELOPIDAS MARCHES AGAINST ALEXANDER, TYRANT OF PHERA; 
IS KILLED IN A BATTLE. TRAGICAL END OF ALEXANDER. 


THe reduced condition of Sparta and Athens (1), which for many years had 
lorded it over all Greece, either in conjanction or wil eiaaary had inspired 
some of their neighbours with the desire of supplanting these cities, and 
giving birth te the hope of succeeding them in the pre-eminence. A power 
had risen up in Thessaly, which began to grow formidable. Jason, tyrant of 
Phere had been declared generalissimo of the Thessalians by the consent 
of the people of that province ; and 1t was to his merit, universally known, he 
owed that dignity. He was at the head of an army of about eight thousand 
horse, and twenty thousand heavy-armed foot, without reckoning the hght- 
armed soldiers, and might have undertaken any thing with such a body of 
disciplined and intrepid troops, who had an entire confidence in the valour 
and conduct of their general. But death prevented his designs. He was 
assassinated by persons who had conspired his destruction. 

His two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron, were substituted in his place ; 
the latter of whom killed the other for the sake of reigning alone, and was soon 
after killed himself by Alexander of Pherz(2), who seized the tyranny, under 
the pretence of revenging the death of Polydorus his father. Against him 
Pelopidas was sent. 

As the tyrant made open war against several people of Thessaly, and was 
secretly intriguing to subject them all, the citizens sent ambassadors to 
‘Thebes to demand troops and a general. Epamunondas being employed in 
Peloponnesus, Pelopidas took upon himself the charge of this expedition. He 
set out for Thessaly with an army, made himself master of Larissa, and obh- 
ged Alexander to make his submission to him. He there endeavoured by 
mild usage and friendship to change his disposition, and from a tyrant to make 
him become a just and humane prince ; but finding him incorrigible, and ot 
unexampled brutality, and hearing new complaints every day of his cruelty, 
debauched hfe, and insatiable avarice, he began to treat him with warm re- 

roofs and menaces ‘The tyrant, alarmed at such usage, withdrew secret- 
- with his guard ; and Pelopidas, leaving the Thessalians in security from any 
attempts of his, and in good understanding with each other set out for Mace- 
donia, where his presence had been desired. 

Amyntas IJ. was lately dead, and had left issue three legitimate children, 
Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, and one natural son, called Ptolemy. 
Alexander reigned but one year, and was succeeded by Perdiccas(3), with 
whom his brother Ptolemy disputed the crown. Thetwo brothers invited Pe- 
lopidas, either to be the arbitrator and judge of their quarrel, er to espouse 
the side on which he should see the most right. 

Pelopidas was no souner arrived, than he put an end to all disputes, and 
recalled those who had been banished by either party Having taken Philip, 
the brother of Perdiccas, and thirty other children of the noblest families 
of Macedonia for hostages, he carried them to Thebes ; to shew the Greek» 
how far the authority of the Thebans extended, from the reputation of their 
arms, and entire confidence in their justice and fidelity It was this Philip 
who was father of Alexander the Great, and afterwards made war against the 
Greeks, to subject them to his power. 

The troubles and factions arose again in Macedonia some years after, oc- 
casioned by the death of Perdiccas, who was killed in a battle. The friends of 
the deceased called in Pelopidas. Being desirous to arrive before Ptolemy 
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had time to execute his projects, who made new efforts to establish himself 
upon the throne, and not having an army, he raised some mercenary troops in 
haste, with whom he marched against Ptolemy. When thev were near each 
other, Ptolemy found meansto corrupt those mercenary soldiers 4~ presents 
of money, and to bring them over to his side. At the same time, awed by 
the reputation and name of Pelopidas, he went to meet him as his superior 
and master, had recourse to caresses and entreaties, and promised in the 
most solemn manner to hold the crown only as guardian to the son of the de- 
ceased, to acknowledge as friends and enemies all those who were so to the 
‘Thebans, and in security of his engagements, be gave his son Philoxenus, and 
fifty other children who were educated with him, as hostages. These Pelo- 
pidas sent to Thebes. 

The treachery of the mercenary soldiers ran very much in his thoughts. 
He was informed, that they had sent the greatest part of their effects, with 
their wives and children, into the city Pharsalus(1), and conceived that a fair 
epportunity for being revenged on them for their perfidy. He therefore 
drew together some Thessahan troops, and marched into Pharealus, where 
he was scarce arrived before Alexander the tyrant came against him with a 
 adbentins army. Pelopidas, who had been appointed ambassador to him, be- 

1eving that he came to justify himself, and to answer the complaints of the 
Thebans, went to him with only Ismenias in his company, without any pre- 
caution. He was not ignorant of his being an impious wretch, as void of faith 
as of honour , but he imagined, that respect for Thebes, and regard to his 
dignity and reputation, would prevent him from attempting any thing against 
his person. c was mistaken; for the tyrant, seeing them alone and undi~ 
med, made them both prisoners, and seized Pharsalus. 

Polybius exceedingly blames the 1mprudence of Pelopidas upon this occa- 
sion(2). There 1sin the commerce of society, says he, certain assurances, 
and as it were ties of mutual faith, upon which one may reasonably rely : such 
are the sanctity of oaths, the pledge of wives and children delivered as hos- 
tages, and above all, the consistency of the past conduct of those with whom 
one treats ; when notwithstanding these motives for our confidence, we are 
deceived, it is a misfortune, but not a fault ; but to trust one’s self to a known 
traitor, a reputed villain, is certainly an unpardonable mstance of error and 
temerity. 

(3)So black a perfidy filled Alexanders subjects with terror and distrust, 
who very much suspected, that after so flagrant an injustice, and so daring a 
crime, the tyrant would spare saibcba and would look upon himself upon all 
occasions and with all sorts of people, as a man ip despair, that needed no 
further regard to his conduct and actions. When the news was brought to 
Thebes the Thebans, incensed at so vile an insult, immediately sent an army 
into Thessaly ; and as they were displeased with Epamuinondas, upon the 
groundless suspicion of his having been too favourable to the Lacedwmonians 
upon a certain occasion, they nominated other generals ; so that he served in 
this expedition only as a private man. The love of his country and of the 
public good sna Vy, Naan all resentment in the heart of that great man, and 
would not permit » as is too common, to abandon its service through any 
pique of honour, or personal discontent. 

e tyrant however carnmed Pelopidas to Phere, and made a shew of him 
to all the world at first, imagining that such a treatment would humble his 
pride,and abate his courage. But Pelopidas, seeing the inhabitants of Pherm in 
great consternation, perpetually consoled them, advising them not to despair, 
and wssuring them that it would not be long before the tyrant would be pu- 
nished. He caused him to be told, that 1t was as imprudent as unjust to tor- 
ture and put to death every day so many innocent citizens, that had never 
done him any wrong, and to spare his life, who, he knew, would no sooner 
be out of his hands, than he would punish him as his crimes deserved. The 
tyrant, astomshed at his greatness of soul, sent to ask him why he took 30 


C1) A eity of Thessals (2) Tro vit. p. S12 
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much pains for death ? “ It 1s,” returned the illustrious prisoner,” that thog 
** mayest perish the sooner, by being still more destable to the gods and men ” 

From that time the tyrant gave orders that nobudy should see or speah to 
him. But Thebe his wife, the daughter of Jason, who had also been tyrant of 
Phere, havmy ueard of the constancy and courage of Pelopidas from those who 
guarded him, had a curiosity to see and eonverse with him and Alexander 
could not refuse her his permission(1). He loved her tenderly, if a tyrant 
may be said to love any body. but notwithstanding that tenderness, he treat- 
ed her very cruelly, and was in perpetual distrust even of her. He never 
went to her apartment without a slave before him with a naked sword m his 
hand, and sending some of his guard to search every coffer for concealed poin- 
ards. Wretched prince, cries Cicero, who could confide more 1n a slave and 
a Barbarian, than in his own wife ! 

Thebé, therefore, desiring to see Pelopidas, found him in a melancholy 
condition, dressed 1n a poor habit, his hair and beard neglected, and void of 
every thing that might console him in his distress. Not bering able to refrain 
from tears at such a sight, “ Ah! unfortunate Pelopidas,” said she, ‘* how I 
“lament your poor wife !” ‘“‘ No, Thebé,” eealicd he, “ 1t.1s yourself you 
“‘ should lament, who can suffer such a monster as Alexander, without being 
“ his prisoner.” Those words touched Thebé to the quick, for 1t was with ex- 
treme reluctance she bore the tyrant’s cruelty, violence, and infamous way 
of living. Hence going often to see Pelopidas, and frequently bewailing be- 
fore him the myjuries she suffered, she daily conceived new abhorrence for her 
husband, whilst hatred and the desire of revenge grew strong in her heart. 

The Theban generals, who had entered Thessaly, did nothing there of any 
importance, and were obliged, by their incapacity and 11] conduct, to abandon 
the country. The tyiant pursued them 1n their retreat, harassed them shame- 
fully, and killed abundance of their troops The whole army had been de- 
feated, if the soldiers had not obliged Epaminondas, who served as a private 
man amongst them, to take upon him the command. Epamninondas, at the 
head of cavalry, and hght-armed foot, posted himself in the rear, where some- 
times sustaining the enemy’s attacks, and sometsmes charging them in his 
turn, he completed the retreat with success, and preserved the Boeotians. 
The generals, upon their return, were each of them fined ten thousand 
drachms(2), and Epaminondas substituted in their place As the public good 
was his sole view, he overlooked the injurious treatment and kind of affront 
which he had received, and had full amends in the glory that attended se 
generous and disinterested a conduct. . 

Some days after, he marched at the head of the army into Thessaly whi- 
ther his reputation had preceded him. It had spread already both terror and 
joy pirough the whole country ; terror amongst the tyrants friends, whom 
the very name of Epaminondas dismayed, and joy amongst the people, from 
the assurance of being speedily delivered from the yoke of the tyranny, and 
the tyrant pumished for all his crimes. But Epamuinondas, preferring the 
safety of Pelopidas to his own glory, instead of carrying on the war with vie 
gour as he might have done, chose rather to protract it ; from the apprehen- 
sion that the tyrant, if reduced to despair, like a wild beast, would turn 
his whole rage upon his prisoner: For he knew the violence and brutality 
of his nature, which would hearken neither to reason nor justice ; and that 
he took dehght 1n burying men alive ; that some he covered with the skins of 
bears and wild boars, that his dogs might tear them in pieces, or he shot 
them to death with arrows. These were his frequent sports and diversions. 
In the cities of Malibowa and Scotusa(3), which were in alhance with him, 
he called an assembly of the citizens, and causing them to be surrounded by 
his guards, he ordered the throats of all their youth to be cut in his presence. 

earing one day a famous actor perform a part in the Troades of Euripides, 
he suddenly went out of the theatre, and sent to the actor to tell him, not 
to be under any apprehension upon that account, for that his leaving the place 
was not fromany discontent in regard to him, but because he was ashamed te 
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det the citizens see hin weep the misfortunes of Hercules and Andromache, 
who had cut so many of their throats without any compassion. 

Though he was httle susceptible of pity, he was much so of fear at this 
time. Amazed at the sudden arrival of Epaminondas, and dazzled with the 
majesty that surrounded him. he made haste te dispatch persons to him with 
apologies for his conduct. oa soma eae could not suffer that the Thebans 
ahould either make peace or all:ance with so wickeda man. He only granted 
him a truce for thirty days , and after having got Pelopidas and Ismenias out 
of his hands, he retired with his troops. 

(1) Fear 1s not a master whose lessons make any deep and lasting impres- 
sion upon the mind of man. The tyrant of Phere soon returned to his na- 
tural disposition. He ruined several cities of Thessaly, and put garrisons into 
those of Phithia, Achea, and Magnesia. Those cities sent deputies to The- 
bes to demand a succour of troops, praying that the command of them might 
be given to Pelopidas , which was granted He was upon the point of setting 
out, when there happened a sudden eclipse of the sun, by which the eity of 
‘Thebes was darkened at noon-day. The dread and consternation was general. 
Pelopidas knew very well that this accident had nothing more than natural 
in it ; but he did not think it proper for him to expose seven thousand The- 
bans against their will, nor to compel them to march in the terror and ap- 

rehension with which he perceived they were seized. He therefore gave 
fimself to the Thessalhans alone, and, taking with him three hundred horse of 
such Thebans and strangers as would follow him, he departed, contrary to the 
prohibition of the soothsayers, and the opinion of the most wise and judicious. 

He was personally incensed against Alexander, in resentment of the inju- 
ries he had received from hm. What Thebé his wife had said, and he him- 
self knew, of the general discontent in regard to the tyrant, gave him hopes 
of finding great divisions 1n his court, and an universal disposition to revolt. 
But his strongest motive was the beauty and grandeur of the action 1n it- 
self: For his sole desire and ambition was, to shew all Greece, that at the 
same time the Lacedw#momians sent generals and officers to Dionysius the 
tyrant, and the Athenians on their part were 1n a manner in the pay of Alex- 
ander, to whom they had erected a statue of brass, as to their benefactor, 
the Thebans were the only people that declared war against tyranny, and en- 
deavoured to exterminate from among the Greeks all unjust and violent go- 
vernment. 

After having assembled his army at Pharsalus, he marched against the 
tyrant ; who, being apprised that Pelopidas had but few Thebans, and know- 
ing that his own infantry,was twice as strong as that of the Thessalians, ad- 
vanced to meet him ___— Pelopidas being told by somebody, that Alexander ap- 
proached with a great army, “‘ So much the better,” replied he, “ we sh 
“‘ beat the greater number.” 

Near a place called Cynocephalus, there were very high and steep hills, 
which lay in the midst of the plain Both armes were in motion to seize 
that post with their foot, when Pelopidas ordered his cavalry to charge 
that of the enemy. The horse of Pelopidas broke Alexander's ; and whilst 
they pursued them upon the plain, Alexander appeared suddenly upon the top 
of the hills, having outstripped the Thessalians, and charging rudesy such as 
endeavoured to force those heights and retrenchments, he killed the foremost, 
and repulsed the others, whom their wounds obliged to give way. Pelopi- 
das seeing this, recalled his horse, and giving them orders to attack the en- 
emy's foot, he took his buckler, and ran to those who fought upon the hills. 

e presently made way through his infantry, and passed in a moment from 
the rear to the front, revived his soldiers’ vigour and courage in such a man- 
ner, a8 made the enemies believe themselves attacked by fresh troo They 
nin) ava two or three charges with great resolution ; but finding Pelopidas’ 
infantry continually gaining ground, and that his cavalry were returned from 
the pursuit to support them, they began to give way, and retired slowly, still 
making head in their retreat Pelopidas, seeing the whole army of the ene- 
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from the of the hills, which, though 1t was not yet actually put te 
fight, began to , and was in great disorder, he stopped for some time, 
looking about every where for Alexander. 

As soon as he perceived him upen his mght wing, rallying and enceuraging 
his mercenary soldiers, he could contain himself no longer: but fired with 
that view, and abandoning to his sole resentment the care of his life, and 
the conduct of the battle, he got a great way before his battalhons, and ran 
forwards with all his force, calling upon and defying Alexander. The tyrant 
made no answer to his defiance, and not daring to wait his coming up, with- 
drew to hide himself amongst Ins guards. The battalion standing firm for 
some time, Pelopidas broke the first ranks, and killed the greatest part of 
the guards upon the spot. The rest continuing the fight at a distance, 
pierced his arms and breast at length with their javelins. ‘The Thessalians, 
alarmed at the danger in which they saw him, made all the haste they could 
from the tops of the hills to hie assistance : but he was fallen dead when they 
arrived. e infantry and the Theban horse, returning to the fight against 
the enemy’s main body, put them to flight, and pursued them a great way. 
The plain was covered with dead ; for more than three thousand of the ty- 
rant’s troops were killed. 

This action of Pelopidas, though it appears the effect of a consummate va- 
lour, is inexcusable, and has been generally condemned, because there 1s no 
true valour without wisdom and prudence. The greatest courage is cool 
and sedate. It spares itself where it ought, and exposes itself when occa- 
sion makes it necessary. A general ought to see every thing, and to have 
every thing in his thoughts. Tobe ina condition to apply the proper re- 
medy on all occasions, he must not precipitate himself, to the danger of be- 
ing cut off, and of causing the loss of his army by his death. 

(1)Euripides, after having said 1n one of his pieces, that it is highly glo- 
rious for the general of an army to obtain the victory by taking care ot his 
own life, adds, “that if it be necessary for him to die, it must be when he 
“‘ resigns his life into the hands of virtue ;” to signify, that only virtue, not 
passion, anger, or revenge, has a right over the life of a general, and that 
the first duty of valour is to preserve him who preserves others. 

(2)It isin this sense the saying of Timotheus 1s so just and amiable. 
When Chares shewed the Athenians the wounds he had received whilst he 
was their general, and his shield pierced through with a pike, “ And for 
*“me,” said Timotheus, ‘‘ when I besieged Samos, I was much ashamed to 
*“to see a dart fall very near me, as having exposed myself like a young man 
“‘ without necessity, and more than was consistent for the general of so great 
“anarmy.” Hannibal certainly cannot be suspected of fear ; and yet it has 
been observed, that in the great number of battles which he fought, he never 
received any wound, except only at the siege of Saguntum. 

It is therefore not without reason, that Pelopidas is reproached with hav- 
ing sacrificed all his other virtues to his valour, by such a prodigality of his 

ife, and with having died rather for himeelf than his country. 

Never was a captain more lamented than him. Hus death changed the 
victory so lately gained into mourning. <A profound silence and universal 
affliction reigned throughout the whole army, as if it had been entirely de- 
feated. When his body was carried to Thebes, from every city by which it 
passed, the people of all ages and sexes, the magistrates and priests, came 
out to meet the bier, and to march 1n procession before 1t, carrying crowns, 
Loh Bop and armour of gold. ‘The Thessalhans, who were at the same time 
highly afflicted for his death, and equally sensible of their obligations to him, 
made it their request, that they might be permitted to celebrate, at their 
sole expense, the obsequies of a general who had devoted himself for their 
preservation ; and that honourable privilege could not be refused to their 
grateful zeal. 

His funeral was magnificent, especially in the sincere affliction of the 
Thebans and Thessahans. for, says Plutarch, the external pomp of mourne 
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ing, and those marks of sorrow which may be Boel pa by the public autho- 
rity upon the le, are not always certain s of their real sentiments. 

The tears which flow in private as well as public, the regret expressed equally 
by great and small, the praises given by the general and unanimous voice to 
a person who is no more, and Gunn whom nothing further is expected, are 
an evidence not to be questioned, and an homage never paid but to virtue. 

Such were the obsequies of Pelopidas, and, in my epinion, nothing more 
great and magnificent could be imagined. 

Thebes was not contented with lamenting Pelopidas, but resolved to 
avenge him. A small army of seven thousand foot and seven hundred horse 
were immediately sent against Alexander. ‘The tyrant, who had not yet re- 
covered the terror of his defeat, was in no condition to defend himself. He 
was obliged to restore to the Thessalians the cities he had taken from them, 
and to Btve the Magnesians, Pthians, and Archeans, their hberty, to with- 
draw his garrisons from their country, and to swear that he would always 
obey the Thebans, and march at their orders against all their enemies. 

Such a punishment was very gentle. Nor, says Plutarch, did it appear 
sufficient to the gods, or proportioned to his crimes: they had reserved one 
for him worthy of a tyrant. Thebé his wife, who saw with horror and de- 
testation the cruelty and perfidy of her husband, and had not forgot the 
lessons and advice which Pelopidas had given her, whilst 1n prison, entered 
into a conspiracy with her three brothers to kill him ‘The tyrant’s whole 
palace was full of guards, who kept watch in the night ; but he placed little 
confidence in them: as his life was in some sort in their hands, he feared 
them the most of all men. He lay in a high chamber, to which he ascended 
by a ladder that was drawn up after his entrance. Near this chamber a great 
dog was chained to guard 1t. He was exceeding fierce, and knew nobody 
but his master, Thebé, and the slave who fed him. 

The time pitched upon for the execution of the plot being arrived, Thebé 
shut up her brothers during the day-time, 1n an apartment near the tyrant’s. 
When he entered it at mght, as he was full of meat and wine, he fell into 
a deep sleep immediately. Thebé went out presently after, and ordered the 
slave to take away the dog, that he might not disturb her husband’s repose ; 
and lest the ladder should make a noise when her brothers came up by at, she 
covered the steps of it with wool. All things being thus prepared, she made 
her brothers ascend, armed with daggers ; who when they came to the door, 
were seized with terror, and would go no farther. Thebé, quite out of her 
wits, threatened to awake the tyrant if they did not proceed immediately, 
and discover the plot tohim. Their shame and fear re-animated them : she 
made them enter, led them to the bed, and held the lamp herself whilst they 
killed him with repeated wounds. The news of his death was unmediately 
spread through the city. His dead body was exposed to all sorts of outra- 
ges, trampled under foot by the people, and given for a prey to the dogs and 
vultures: a just reward for his violent oppressions and detestable cruelties. 


SECTION VII. 


EPAMINONDAS CHOSEN GENERAL OF THE THEBANS. HIS DEATH 
AND CHARACTER. 


Tue extraordinary prosperity of Thebes(1)was no small subject of alarm tc 
the neighbouring states. Every thing was at that time in motion in Greece. 
A new war had sprung up between the Arcadians and the Eleans, which had 
occasioned another between the Arcadians themselves. The people of Tegea 
had called in the Thebans to their aid ; and those of Mantinea, the Spartans 
and Athenians. There were besides several other allies on each side. ‘The 
former gave Epaminondas the command of their troops, who immediately en- 
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tered Arcadia, and encam at Tegea with design to attack the Mantineaua, 
who had quitted their ailnnes with Thebes to attach themselves to Sparta. 

Being informed that Agesilaus had begun his march with his army, and ad- 
vanced towards Mantinea, he formed the enterprise, which he believed would 
immortalise his name, and entirely reduce the power of the enemy. He left 
Tegea in the mght with his army, unknown to the Mantineans, and marched 
directly to Sparta by a different route from that of Agesilaus. He would un- 
doubtedly have taken the city by surprise, as it had neither walls, defence, nor 
troops: but happily for Sparta, a Cretan having made all possible haste to 
apprise Agesilaus of his design, he immediately dispatched one of his horse to 
advise the city of the danger that threatened it and arrived there soon after in 

erson. 

He had scarce entered the town, when the Thebans were seen passing the 
Eurotas, and coming on against the city. Epaminondas, who perceived that 
his design was discovered, thought 1t incumbent on him not to retire without 
some attempt.(1) He therefore made his troops advance, and making use of 
valour instead of stratagem, he attacked the city at several quarters. pene- 
trated as far as the public place, and seized that part of Sparta which lay up- 
on the side of the river. Agesilaus made head every whore: and defended 
himself with much more valour than could be expected from his years. He 
saw well, that it was not now a time, as before to spare himself, and to act 
only upon the defensive ; but that he had need of all his courage and daring, 
and to fight with all the vigour of despair ; means which he had never used, 
nor placed his confidence 1n before, but which he employed with great suc- 
cess 1n the present dangerous emergency. For by this happy despair and pru- 
dent audacity, he in a manner snatched the city out of the hands of Epami- 
nondas. Huis son Archidamus, at the head of the Spartan youth, behaved 
with incredible valour wherever the danger was greatest, and with his small 
troop stopped the enemy, and made head against them on all sides. 

A young Spartan named Isadas, distinguished himself particularly in this 
action. He was very handsome in the face, perfectly well shaped, of an ad- 
vantageous stature, and in the flower of his youth. He had neither armour 
nor clothes upon his body, which shone with oil, and held aspear in one hand, 
and a sword in the other. In this condition he quitted his house with the ut- 
most eagerness, and breaking through the press of the Spartans that fought, 
he threw himself upon the enemy, gave mortal wounds at every blow, and 
laid all at his feet who opposed him, without receiving any hurt himself. 
Whether the enemy were dismayed at so astonishing a sight, or, says Plu- 
tarch, the gods took pleasure in preserving him upon account of his extra- 
ordinary valour, it 16 said the Ephori decreed him a crown after the battle mn 
honour of his expluits, but afterwards fined him a thousand drachms(2) for 
having exposed himself to so great a danger without arms. 

Epaminondas having failed of his arm, foreseeing that the Arcadians would 
certainly hasten to the relief of Sparta, and not being willing to have them, 
with all the Lacedzemonian forces, upon his hands at the same time, he re- 
turned with expedition to Tegea. ‘The Lacedzemonians and Athenians, with 
their allies, followed him close in the rear. 

(3)The general, considering his command was upon the point of expiring ; 
that if he did not fight, his reputation might suffer extremely ; and that 1m- 
mediately after his retreat, the enemy would fall upon the Theban allies, and 
rare gs them ; gave orders to his troops to hold themselves in readiness 
for battle. 

The Greeks had never fought amongst themselves with more numerous ar- 
mies. The Lacedemonians consisted of more than twenty thousand foot, 
and two thousand horse; the Thebans of thirty thousand foot and three thou~ 
sand horse. Upon the right wing of the former, the Mantineans, Arcadians, 
and Lacedzmonians, were posted on one line, the Eleans and Achgzans, who 
aere the weakest of their troops, had the centre, and the Athenians alone 
composed the left wing. In the other army, the Thebans and Arcadians 
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were un the left, the Argives on the right, and the other allies in the centre. 
The cavalry on each side were disposed in the wings. 

The Theban general marched in the same order of battle in which he in« 
tended to fight, that he might not be obliged, when he came up with the ene- 
my, to lose, 1n the disposition of his army, a time which cannot be too much 
saved in great enterprises. 

He did not march directly, and with his front to the enemy, but in a co- 
lumn upon the hills, with his left wing foremost, as if he did not intend to 
fight that day. "When he was over-against them ata quarter of a league’s 
distance, he made his troops halt and lay down their arms, as if he designed to 
encamp there. The enemy in effect were deceived by that stand, and reck- 
oning no longer upon a battle, they quitted their arms, dispersed themselves 
about the camp and suffered that ardour to extinguish, which the near approach 
of a battle 1s wont to kindle in the hearts of soldiers. 

Epaminondas, however, by suddenly wheeling his troops to the right, ha- 
ving changed his column into a line, and having drawn out the choicest troops, 
whom he had expressly posted in front upon his march, he made them double 
their files upon the front of his left wing, to add to its strength, and to put at 
into a condition to attack in a point the Lacedzemonian phalanx, which, by 
the movement he had made, faced 1t directly. He ordered the centre and 
right wing of his army to move very slowly, and to halt before they came up 
with the enemy, that he might not hazard the event of the battle upon troops 
of which he had no great opinion. 

He nba Dae to decide the victory by that body of chosen troops which he 
commanded in person, and which he had formed in a column to attack the 
enemy ina point like a galley, says Xenophon. He assured himself, that 1f he 
could penetrate the Lacedzemonian phalanx, 1n which the enemy’s principal 
force consisted, he should not find it difficult to rout the rest of their army, 
by charging upon the right and left with his victorious army. 

But that he might prevent the Athenians in the left wing from coming to 
the support of their right against his intended attack, he made a detachment 
of his horse and foot advance out of the line, and posted them upon the ri- 
sing ground, 1n readiness to flank the Athenians ; as well to cover his right 
as to alarm them, and give them reason to apprehend being taken in flank 
and rear themselves, 1f they advanced to sustain their right. 

After having disposed his whole army in this manner, he moved on tocharge 
the enemy with the whole weight of his column. ‘They were strangely sur- 
prised when they saw Epaminondas advance towards them in this order, and 
resumed their arms, bridled their horses, and made all the haste they could 
to their ranks 

Whilst Epaminondas marched against the enemy, the cavalry that cover- 
ed his flank on the left, the best at that time in Greece, entirely composed of 
‘Thebans and Thessalians, had orders to attack the enemy's horse. e The- 
ban general, whom nothing escaped, had artfully bestowed bowmen, slingers, 
and dartmen, in the intervals of his horse, 1n order to begin the disorder of 
the enemy’s cavalry, by a previous discharge of a shower of arrows, stones, 
and javelins, upon them The other army had neglected to take the same 
precaution, and had made another fault, not less considerable, in giving as 
much depth to the squadrons, as 1f they had been a phalanx. By this means 
their horse were incapable of supporting long the charge of the Thebans. Af- 
ter having made several ineffectual attacks with great loss, they were obliged 
to retire behind their infantry. 

In the mean time, Epaminondas, with his body of foot, had charged the 
Lacedeemonian phalanx. The troops fought on both sides with incredible ar- 
dour ; both the Thebans and Lacedzmonuans being resolved to perish rather 
than yield the glory of arms to their rivals. They began by fighting with 
the spear ; and these first arms being soon broken in the furyof the combat, 
they charged each other sword in hand. ‘The resistance was equally obst- 
nate, and the slaughter very great on both sides. The troops, despising dan- 
ger, and desiring only to distinguish themselves by the greatness of their aos 
tions, chose rather to die in their ranks, than to lose a step of their ground, 
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The furieus slaughter on both sides having continued a great while with- 
out the victdéry’s inclining to either, Epaminondas, to force it to declare fur 
him, thought it his duty te make an extraordinary effort in person, without 
regard te the danger of his own life. He formed therefore a troop of the brav- 
est and most determined about him, and putting himself at the head of them, 
he made a vigorous charge upon the enemy, where the battle was most warm, 
and wounded the general of the Lacedzemonians with the first javelin he threw. 
His troop by his example, having wounded or killed all that stood 1n their way, 
broke and penetrated the phalanx. The Lacedzemonians, dismayed by the pre- 
sence of Epaminondas, and overpowered by the weight of that intrepid party, 
were forced to give ground. The gross of the Theban treeps, animated by 
their general’s example and success drove back the enemy upon his nght and 
left, and made a great slaughter of them. But some troops of the Spartans, 
perceiving that Epaminondas abandoned himself too much to his ardour, sud- 
denly rallied, and returning to the fight, charged him with a shower of jave- 
lings. Whilst he kept off part of those darts, shunned some of them, fenced 
off others, and was fighting with the most heroic valour, to assure the victo- 
ry to his army, a Spartan named Callicrates, gave him a mortal wound with 
a javelin in the breast across the cuirass. The wood of the javelin being broke 
off, and the iron head continuing in the wound, the torment was saeup pers = 
able and he fell immediately. e battle began around him with new fury ; 
the one side using their utmost endeavours to take him alive, and the other 
to save him. The Thebans gained their point at last, and carmed him off, 
after having put the enemy to flight. They did not pursue them far; and 
returning immediately, contented themselves with remaining masters of the 
field and of the dead, without making any advantage of their victory, or un- 
dertaking any thing further, asif they waited for the orders of their general. 

The eee dismayed by the accident of Epaminondas, whom they believ- 
ed to be dead, and seeming rather vanquished than victorious, neglected to 
pursue their success in the same manner, and returned to their former post. 

Whulst this passed on the left wing of the Thebans, the Athenian horse at- 
tacked their cavalry on the mght. But as the latter, besides the superiority 
of number, had the advantage of being seconded by the light infantr sted 
in their intervals, they charged the Athenians rudely, and having g od thei 
extremely with their darts, they were broken and obliged to fiy. After having 
dispersed. and repulsed them 1n this manner, instead of pursuing them, the 
thought proper to turn their arms against the Athenian foot, which they too 
in flank, put into disorder, and pushed with great vigour. Just as they were 
ready to turn tail, the general of the Elean cavalry, who commanded a body 
of reserve, seeing the danger of that phalanx, came upon the spur to its re- 
lief, charged the Theban horse, who expected nothing so httle, forced them 
to retreat, and regained from them their advantage. At the same time the 
Athenian cavalry, which had been routed at first, finding they were not pur- 
sued, rallied themselves ; and instead of going to the assistance of their foot, 
which was roughly handled, they attacked the detachment posted by the The- 
bans upon the heights within the line, and put it to the sword. 

After these different movements, and this alternation of losses and advan- 
tages, the troops on both sides stood still, and rested upon their arms, and 
the trumpets of the two armies, asif by consent, sounded the retreat at the 
same time. Each party pretended to the victory, and erected.a trophy; the 
Thebans, because they had defeated the mght wing, and remained masters of 
the field of battle ; the Athenians, because they had cut the detachment in 
pieces. And from this point of honour, both sides refused at first to ask 
leave to bury their dead, which, with the ancients, was confessing their de- 
feat. The Lacedzemonians, however, sent first to demand that permission: af- 
ter which, the rest had no thoughts but of paying the last duties to the slain. 

Such was the event of the famous battle of Mantinea. Xenophon, in his 
relation of it, recommends the disposition of the Theban troops and the or- 
der of battle to the reader’s attention, which he desci1bes as a man of know- 
Jedge and experience in the art of war. And Monsieur Follard, who justly 
lovks upon Epaminondas as one of the greatest generals Greece ever pro= 
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duced, in his description of the same battle, ventures to cullit the master<- 
piece of that great captain. 

Epaminondas had been earried intothecamp. Thesurgeons, after having 
examined the wound, declared that he would expire as soon as the head of 
the dart was drawn out of it These words gave all that were present the 
utmost sorrow and affiiction, who were mconsolable on seeing so great a man 
about to die, and to die without s¢sue. Four him, the only concern he expres- 
sed, was about his arms, and tie success of the battle. When they shewed 
him his shreld, and assured him that the Thebans had gained the victory, 
turning towards his friends with a calm and serene aur, ‘ Do not regard,” 
said he, “ this day as the end of my hfe, but as the beginning of my happiness, 
*< and the completion of my glory. I leave Thebes triumphant, At Spar- 
““ta humbled, and Greece delivered from the yoke of servitude. For the 
<<‘ rest, I do not reckon that I die without issue; Leuctra and Mantinea are 
“‘ two illustrious daughters, that will not fail to keep my name alive, and 
‘‘ transmit it to posterity.” Having spoke to this effect, he drew the head of 
the javelin out of his wound and expired. 

It may truly be said, that the Theban power expired with this great man: 
whom Cicero (1) seems to rank above al the illustrious men Greece ever 
produced.(2) Justin is of the same opinion, when he says, That as a dart is 
no longer in a condition to wound when the point of it 1s blunted ; so Thebes, 
after having lost its general, was no longer formidable to its enemies ; and 1ts 

ower seemed to have lost its edge, and to be annihilated by the death of 

paminondas. Before him, that city was not distinguished by rie memorable 
action, and afterwards 1t was not famous for its virtues, but misfortunes, till 
it sunk into its original obscurity ; so that it saw its glory take birth and ex~- 
pire with this great man. 

(3) It has been doubted whether he was a more excellent captain or good 
man. He sought not power for himself, but for his country ; and was so per- 
igs void of self-interest, that at his death he was not worth the expenses of 
his funeral. Truly a philosopher, and poor out of taste, he despised riches, 
without affecting any reputation for that contempt ; and 1f Justin may be be- 
lheved, he coveted glory as little as he did money. It was always against his 
will that commands were conferred upon him ; and he behaved self in 
them 1n such a manner, as did more honour to digmities, than dignities to him. 
Though poor himself, and without any estate, his very poverty, by drawing 
upon him the esteem and confidence of the rich, gave him the opportunity of 
doing good to others. One of his friends being in great necessity, Epami- 
nondas sent him to a very rich citizen, with orders to ask him for a thousand 
crowns(4) in his name. That rich man coming to his house, to know his 
motives for directing his friend to him upon such an errand ; “(5) Why,” 
replied Epaminondas, “ it is because this honest man 1s in want, and you 
*‘ are nich. (6) 

He had(7) cultivated those generous and noble sentiments in himself by 
the study of polite learmng and philosophy, which he had made his usual 
employment and sole delight from his earliest infancy ; so that it was surpri- 
sing, and a question frequently asked, how, and at what time, it was possible 
for a man always busy amongst books, to attain, or rather seize, the know- 
ledge of the military art in so great a degree of perfection. Fond of leisure, 


Q) Epamindiidas Princeps, meo judicio, Greciw.—Arcad Quast Li. n. 4. 

(2) Nam s:icut: telo, $1 promam aciem prefregeris, reliquo ferro vim nocend: sustule- 
ris; sic tlio velut mucrone tel: ablato duce Thebaporum, re: quoque publice vires he- 
betate sunt ut non tam illum amusisse, quam cum illo omnes interusee viderentur. 
Nam neque hunce ante ducem ullam memorabile bellum gessere, nec postea, virtutibns, 
sed cladibus, insignes fuere: ut manifestum sit, patriz gloriam et natam et extinctam 
cum eo fuisse.—Justin 1 vi. c. &. 

(@) Fut incertum, vir mehor an dux esset Nam imperium non sibi semper, sed pa- 
trize queesivit, et pecunmie adeo parcus fait, ut sumptus faner defuernnt. Glomze quoque 
non cupidior, quam pecunie quippe recusanti omnia impenia ingesta sunt; bhonoresque 
ita geseit, ut ornamentum non accipere, sed dari ips: dignitat: videretur —Justin. 

(4) A talent. ©) Plat de Precept. Re:pub. Ger. p. 808. 

(6G) "Ov: xpyeas, iver STOOL Sv wernt ée¢ cude WAaTELS, : 

Jam literariram studium, jam philosophe doctrina tanta, ut mirabile videretur, 
onde tam insignis miltiz scientia homini inter hteras nato —Justin. 
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which he devoted to the study of philosophy, his darling passion, he shunned 
owe employments, and made no interest but to exclude himself from them. 

is moderation concealed him so well, that he lived obscure and almost une 
known. His merit however discovered him. He was taken from his solitude 
by force, to be placed at the head of armies ; and he demonstrated, that phi- 
losophy, ough enerally in contempt with those who aspire at the glory of 
arms, is wonderfully useful in forming heroes. For besides its being a great 
advance towards conquering the enemy, to know how to conquer one’s self, 
in this school (1) were anciently taught the great maxims of true policy ; 
the rules of every kind of duty ; the motives for a true discharge of them ; 
what we owe our country ; the right use of authority ; wherein true courage 
consists: in a word, the qualities that form the good citizen, statesman, and 
great captain. 

He possessed all the ornaments of the mind : he had the talent of speaking 
in perfection, and was well versed in the most sublime sciences. But a mo- 
dest reserve threw a veil over all those excellent qualities, which still aug- 
mented their value, and of which he knew not what 1t was to be ostentatious. 
Spintharus, in giving his character, said, ‘‘ That he never had met with a 
<<“ man who knew more and spoke less.” 

It may be said therefore of Epaminondas, that he falsified the proverb, 
which treated the Boeotians as gross andstupid. This was their common(2) 
characteristic, and was imputed to the gross air of the country, as the Athe- 
nian delicacy of taste was attributed to the subtlety of the air they breathed. 
Horace says, that tojudge of Alexander from his bad taste of poetry, one 
would swear him a true tian. 


Bceotum 1n crasso jurares wre natum Epist.1. 1 @. 
** In thick Boeotian air you’d swear him born ”’ 


When Alcibiades was reproached with has httle inclination to music, he 
thought fit to make this excuse ; “ It is for Thebans(3) to sing as they do, 
‘‘ who know not how to speak,” Pinder and Plutarch, who had very httle of 
the soil 1n them, and who are proof that genius 1s of all nations, do themselves 
condemn the stupidity of their countrymen. Epaminondas did honour to his 
country, not only by the greatness of his military exploits, but by that sort of 
merit which results from elevation of genius, and the study of science. 

I shall conclude his portrait and character with a circumstance, that gives 

lace in nothing to his other excellencies, and which may 1n some sense 
be preferred to them, as it expresses a good heart, and a tender and sensi- 
ble spimt, qualities very rare amongst the great, but infinitely more estima- 
ble t all those splendid attributes, which the vulgar of mankind commonly 
gaze at with admiration, and seem almost the only objects worthy either of 
being imitated or envied. The victory at Leuctra had drawnthe eyes and 
admiration of all the neighbouring people upon Epamuinondas, who loohed 
upon him as the support and restorer of ‘Thebes, as the triumphant conquerer 
of Sparta, as the deliverer of all Greece ; 1n a word, as the greatest. man, and 
the most excellent captain, that ever was in the world. In the midst of this 
universal applause, so capable of making the general of an army forget the 
man for the victor, Epaminondas, httle sensible to so affecting and so de- 
served a glory, ‘‘ (4) My joy,” said he, “ arises from my sense of that which 
«< the news of my victory will give to my father and mother.” 

Nothing in history seems so valuable to me assuch sentiments, which do 
honour to human nature, and proceed from a heart, which neither false 
glory nor false greatness have corrupted. I confess itis with grief 1 see thase 
noble sentiments daily expire amongst us, especially in persons whose birth 
and rank raise them above others, who too frequently, are neither good fa- 
thers, good sons, good husbands, nor good friends ; and who would think 1t 


(1) The works of Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle, are proofs of this. 

(2) Inter locorum naturas quantum intersit, videmus—Athenis tenue coelam, ex quo 
seutiores etiam putantur Attici, crassum Thebis, itaque pingues Thebani.—Cic de 
Fato.n 7. (3) They were great musicians. (4) Piut, in Coriol. p. ts 
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a di ce to them to express for a father and mother the tender regard, ot 
which we have here so fine an example from a Pagan. 

Until Epaminondas’ time, two cities had exercised alternately a kind of em- 
pire over all Greece The justice and moderation of Sparta had at first ac- 
quired ita distinguished pre-eminence, which the pride and haughtiness of 
its generals, and especially of Pausanias, soon lost toit. ‘The Athenians, un. 
till the Peloponnesian war, held the first rank, but in a manner scarce discer- 
mible in any other respect, than their care in acquitting themselves worthily, 
and in giving their inferiors just reason to believe themselves their equals $ 
They judged at that time, and very justly, that the true method of comman- 
ding, and of continuing their power, was to evidence their superiority only 
by services and benefactions. Those times, so glorious for Athens, were of 
about forty-five years continuance, and they retained a part of that pre-emi- 
nence during the twenty-seven years of the Peloponnesian war, which make 
in all the seventy-two or seventy-three years, which Demosthenes gives to 
the duration of ther empire :(1) But for this latter = yore of time, the Greeks, 
disgusted by the haughtiness of Athens, received no laws from that city with- 
out reluctance Hence the Lacedzmontians became again the arbiters of 
Greece, and continued so from the time Lysander made himself master of 
Athens, until the first war undertaken by the Athenians, after their re-esta- 
blishment by Conon, to withdraw themselves and the rest of the Greeks from 
the gett of Sparta, which was now grown more insolent than ever. At 
length, Thebes disputed the supremacy, and, by the exalted merit of a single 
man, saw itself at the head of all Greece But that glorious condition was 
of no long continuance, and the death of Epaminondas, as we have already 
observed, plunged it again into the obscurity :n which he found 1t 

Demosthenes remarks, 1n the passage above cited, that the pre-eminence 
granted voluntarily either to Sparta or Athens, was a pre-eminence of ho- 
nour, not of dominion, and that the intent of Greece was to preserve un kind 
ef equality and independence in the other cities Hence, says he, when the 
governing city attempted to ascribe to itself what did not belong to 1t, and 
aimed at any innovations contrary to the rules of justice and established cus- 
toms, all the Greeks thought themselves obliged to have recourse to arms, and 
without any motive of personal discontent, to espouse with ardour the cause 
of the injured. z 

I shall add here another very judicious reflection from Polybius(2). He 
attributes the wise conduct of the Athenians, 1n the time I speak of, to the 
ability of the generals who were then at the head of their affairs, and he 
makes use of a comparison, which explains, not unhappily, the character of 
that people A vessel without a master, says he, 1s exposed to great dangers, 
when every one insists upon its being steered according to his opinion, and 
will comply with no other measures. If then arude storm attacks it, the 
common danger conciliates and unites them, they abandon themselves to the 
pilot’s skill , and all their rowers doing their duty, the ship 1s saved, and in 
2 state of security. But if the tempest ceases, and when the weather grows 
calm again, the discord of the mariners revives ; if they will hearken no 
longer to the pilot, and some are for continuing their voyage, whilst others re-~ 
solve te stop in the midst of the course, 1f on one side they loose their sails, 
and furl them on the other ; 1t often happens that, after having escaped the 
most violent sturms, they are shipwrecked even in the port. ‘This, says 
Polybius, 1s a natural image of the Athenian republic. As long as 1t suffered 
itself to be guided by the wise counsels of an Aristides, a ‘Themustocles, a Pe- 
ricles, 1t came off victorious from the greatest dangers. But prosperity blind- 
ed and ruined it; following no longer any thing but caprice, and being be- 
come too insolent to be advised or governed, 1t plunged itself into the great~ 
est misfortunes. 


Ci) Demost Philip in p 89 @) Polyb 1 vi p 488. 
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SECTION VIII. 


DEATH OF EVAGORAS, KING OF SALAMIN. ADMIRABLE CHARACTER 
OF THAT PRINCE. 


Tux third year of the 101st Olympiad (1), soonafter the Thebanshad de- 
stroyed Platwea and Thespiz, as has been observed before, Evagoras, king of 
Salamin in the isle of Cyprus, of whom much has been already said, was as- 
sassinated by one of his eunuchs. Haisson Nicocles succeeded him. He had 
a fine model before him in the person of his father ; and he seemed to make 
it 1s duty to be entirely intent upon treading in his steps (2). When he took 
xossession of the throne, he found the public treasures entirely exliausted, 
by the great expenses his father had been obliged to be at in the long war 
between him and the king of Persia. He knew that the generality of princes, 
upon hke occasions, thought every means just for the re-establishment of 
their affairs ; but for him he acted upon different principles. In his reign 
there was no talk of banishment, taxes, and confiscation of estates. The pub- 
lic felicity was his sole object, and justice his favourite virtue. He discharg- 
ed the debts of the state gradually, not by crushing the people with exces- 
sive imposts, but by retrenching all unecessary expenses, and by using a wise 
economy 1n the administration of his revenue. ‘“ Iam assured (3),” said he, 
*‘ that no citizen can complain that I have done him the least wrong ; and I 
** have the satisfaction to know, that I have enriched many with an unspar- 
“ing hand.” He believed this kind of vanity, if it be vanity, might be per- 
mitted in a prince, and that 1t was glorious for him to have it 1n his power 
to make his subjects such a defiance. 

(4) He piqued himself also in particular upon another virtue, which 1s the 
more admirable in princes, as very uncommon n their fortunes ; I mean tem- 
perance. It 1s most amiable, but very difficult, in an age and fortune to 
which every thing 1s lawful, and wherein pleasure, armed with all her arts 
and attractions, 1s continually lying in ambush for a young prince, and pre- 
venting his desires, to make a long resistance against the violence and 1nsin- 
uation of her soft insults. Nicocles gloried in having never known any wo- 
man besides his wife during his reign, and was amazed that all other contracts 
of civil society should be treated with due regard, whilst that of marriage, the 
most sacred and inviolable of obligations, was broke through with :mpunity; 
and that men should not blush to commit an infidelity in respect to their wives, 
of which should their wives be guilty, 1t would throw them into the utmost 
anguish and despair. 

What I have said of the justice and temperance of Nicocles, Isocrates puts 
into that prince’s own mouth ; and it is not probable that he should make 
him speak in such a manner, 1f his conduct had not agreed with such senti- 
ments. It 1s ina discourse, supposed to be addressed by that king to his 

eople, wherein he describes to them the duties of subjects to their princes ; 

ove, respect, obedience, fidelity, and devotion to their service ; and to en- 

gage them more effectually to the discharge of those duties, he does not dis- 
in to give them an account of his own conduct and sentiments. 

(5) In another discourse, which precedes this, Isocrates explains to Nico- 
cles all the duties of the sovereignty, and makes excellent reflections upon 
that subject, of which J can repeat here only a very small part. He begins by 
telling him, that the private virtue of persons 1s much better supported than 
his own, by the mediocrity of their condition , by the employment and cares 
ena cay from it; by the misfortunes to which they are fr uently rea ia : 
by their distance from omar: and luxury , and particularly, by the hberty 
which their friends and relations have of giving them advice ; whereas the 
generality of princes have none of these advantages. He adds, that a king, 
who would make himself capable of governing well, ought to avoid an idle 


‘1. \ BI 38639) Ant. J.C. 374 Drod } x. p 363 (2) Isocrat in Nicos. p. 68 
.8) Ibid p. 65, 60, (4) Ibis p C4 (5) Ib d, Magen 
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and inactive life, should set apart a proper time for business and the pubh 
affairs, should form his council of the naoat able and experienced eee ‘a 
his kingdom, should endeavour to make himself as much supenor to others 
by his merit and wisdom, as he 1s by his dignity, and especially acquire the 
love of his subjects, and for that purpose love them sincerely, and look upon 
himself as ther common father. ‘‘ Persist,” said he, ‘1n the religion you 
** have received from your forefathers ; but be assured, that the most grateful 
** adoration and sacrifice that you can offer to the Divinity, 1s that of the 
** heart, n rendering yourself good and just. Shew upon all occasions so high 
“a regard for truth, that a single word from you may be more confided in 
*‘ than the oath of others. Bea warrior, by your ability in military affairs, 
** and by such a warlike provision as may intimidate your enemies ; but let 
** your inclinations be pacific, and be rigidly exact 1n never pretending to, or 
“undertaking any thing unjustly. he only certain proof that you have 
“* reigned well, will be the power of bearing this testimony to yourself, that 
“* your people are become both more happy, and more wise, under your go- 
“© vernment. ” 

What seems to me the most remarkable in this discourse 18, that the ad-~ 
vice which Isocrates gives the king 1s neither attended with praises, nor with 
those studied reservations and artificial turns, without which fearful and mo- 
dest truth dares not venture to approach the throne. This is most wor- 
thy of applause, and more for the prince’s than the writer's praise. Nucocles, 
far from being offended at these counsels, received them with joy ; and to 
express his gratitude to Isocrates, made him a present of twenty ealente, that 
is to say, twenty thousand ciowns (1). 


SECTION YX. 
ARTAXERXES MNEMON UNDERTAKES THE REDUCTION OF EGYPT. 


ARTAXERXES (2), after having given his people a relaxation of several years, 
had formed the design of reducing Egypt, which had shaken off the Persian 
yoke long before, and made great preparations for war for that puipose. 
Achoris, who then reigned in Egypt, and had given Evagoras powerful aid 
against the Persians, foreseeing the storm, raised abundance of troops of his 
own subjects, and took into his pay a great body of Greeks, and other auxili- 
ary soldiers, of whom Chabrias had the command(3). He had accepted that 
office without the authority of the republic. 

Pharnabasus, having been charged with this war, sent to Athens to complain 
that Chabrias had engaged himself to serve against his master, and threatened 
the republic with the king’s resentment if he was not immediately recalled. 
He demanded at the same time Iphicrates, another Athenian, who was looked 
upon as one of the most excellent captains of his time, to give him the com- 
mand of the body of Greek troops m the service of his master. The Athe- 
nians, who had a great interest in the continuance of the king’s friendshi 
recalled Chabrias, and ordered him, upon pn of death, to repair to Athens 
by acertain day. Iphicrates was sent to the Persian army. 

The ee of the Persians went on so slowly, that two whole years 
elapsed before they entered upon action Achoris(4)king of Egypt died in 
that time, and was succeeded by Psammuthis, who 1eigned but one year. 
Nephreritus was the next, and four months after Nectanebis, who reigned 
ten or twelve years. 

(5)Artaxerxes, to draw more troops out of Greece, sent ambassadors thi- 
ther,to declare to the several states, that the king’s intent was, that they 
should all hve in peace with each other, confurmably to the treaty of Antal- 
cides ; that all garrisons should be withdrawn, and all the cities suffered to en- 
joy their liberty under their respective laws. All Greece received this decla~ 
ration with pleasure, except the Thebans, who refused to conform to it. 


i 838 (2) A M 3627. Ant. J. C 877. Diod 1 xy. 
PR SD ee aay Vanes B) Cor Nep in Chab et in Ipuic (4) Euseb, in Chron, 
(5) A.M 3630. Ant. J.C 374. Diod lLxv. p 355 
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(1) At length, every thine being fs readiness for the invasion of Egypt, 
2 camp was formed at Ace, since called Ptolemais, in Palestine, the place ap- 
pointed for the general rendezvous. In a review there, the army was found 
to consist of two hundred thousand Persians, under the command of Pharna- 
basus, and twenty thousand Greeks, under Iphicrates. The forces at sea 
were in proportion to those at land: the:r fleet consisting of three hundred 
galleys, besides two hundred vessels of thirty oars, and a prodigious number 
of barks to transport the necessary provisions for the fleet and army. 

The army and fleet began to move at the same time ; and that they might 
act in concert, they separated from each other as httle as possible. The war 
was to open with the siege of Pelusium ; but so much time had been given the 
Egyptians, that Nectanebis had rendered the approach to 1t impracticable 
both by sea and land. The fleet, therefore, instead of making a descent, as 
had been projected, sailed forwards and entered the mouth of the Nile called 
Mandesium. The Nile at that time emptied itself into the sea by seven 
different channels, of which only two (2)remain at this day , and at each of 
those mouths there was a fort with a good garrison to defend the entrance. 

The Mandesium not being so well fortified as that of Pelusium, where the 
enemy was expected to land, the descent was made with no great difficulty. 
The fort was carried sword in hand, and no quarter given to those who 
were found in it. 

After this signal action, Iphicrates thought it advisable to reimbark up- 
on the-Nile without loss of time, and to attack Memphis, the capital of 
Egypt. If that opinion had been followed before the ptians had reco- 
vered the panic into which so formidable an invasion, and the blow already 
received, had thrown them, they had found the capital without any defence, 
it had inevitably fallen into their hands, and all Egypt been reconquered 
But the gross of the army not being arrived, Pharnabasus believed 1t neces- 
sary to wait its coming up, and would undertake nothing, till he had re-as- 
sembled all his troops , under pretext, that they would then be invincible, 
and that there would be no obstacle capable of withstanding them. 

Iphicrates, who knew that, 1n affairs of war especially, there are certain 
favourable and decisive moments, which 1t is absolutely proper to seize, 
judged quite differently, and in despair to see an opportunity suffered to 
escape, that might never be retrieved, he made pressing instances for permis- 
s10n to go at least with the twenty thousand men under his command. Phar- 
nabasus refused to comply with that demand, out of abject jealousy ; appre- 
hending, that if the enterprise succeeded, the whole glory of the war would 
redound to Iphicrates. his delay gave the Egyptians time to look about 
them They drew all their troops together into a body, put a good garrison 
into Memphis, and with the rest of their army kept the field, and harassed 
the Persians in such a manner, that they prevented their advancing far- 
ther into the country. After which came on the mundation of the Nile, 
which laying all Egypt under water, the Persians were obliged to return 
into Phoenicia, having first lost ineffectually the best part of their troops. 

Thus this expedition, which had cost 1mmense sums, and for which the 
preparations alone had giverse much difficulty for plana of two years, 
entirely muscarried, and produced no other effect, than an irreconcilable 
enmity between the two generals who had the command of 1t, Pharnabasus, 
to excuse himself, accused Iphicrates of having prevented its success: und 
Iphicrates, with much more reason, laid all the fault upon Pharnabasus. But 
well assured that the Persian lord would be believed at his court in prefer- 
ence to him, and remembering what had happened to Conon, to avoid the 
fate of that illustrious Athenian, he chose to retire secretly to Athens in a 
small vessel which he hired. Pharnabasus caused him to be accused there, 
of having rendered the expedition against Egypt abortive. The people of 
Athens made answer, that 1f he could be convicted of that crime, he ould 
be punished as he deserved. But his mnocence was too well known at 
Atbens to give him any disquiet upon that account. It does not appear that 
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he was ever caNed in question about it: and some time after, the Athenians 
declared him sole admiral of their fleet. 

(1)Most of the projects of the Persian court miscarned by their slowness 
in putting them in execution Their generals hands were tied up, and no- 
thing was left to their discretion. They had a plan of conduct in their in- 
structions, from which they did not dare to depart If any accident hap- 
pened, that had not been foreseen and provided for, they must wait for new 
orders from court; and before they arrived, the opportunity was entirely 
lost Iphicrates, having observed that Pharnabasus took his resolutions 
with all the presence of mind and penetration that could be desired in an ac- 
comphshed general,(2) asked him one day, How it happened that he was so 
quick in his views, and so slow in his actions? ‘ It 1s,” rephed Pharn iba- 


sus, ** because my views depend only upon me, but their execution upon my 
“‘ master.” 


SECTION X. 


THE LACEDAMONIANS SEND AGESILAUS TO THE AID OF TACHOS. 
HIS DEATH. 


AFTER the battle of Mantinea,(3) both parties, equally weary of the war, 
had entered into a general peace with all the other states of Greece, upon 
the king of Persia's plan, by which the enjoyment of its laws and liberties 
were secured to each city, and the Messenians included in it, notwithstand- 
ing all the oppositions and intrigues of the Lacedzmonians to prevent it. 
Their rage upon this occasion separated them from the other Greeks. They 
were the only people who resolved to continue the war, from the hope of re- 
covering the whole country of Messeniainashort time That resolution, of 
which Agesilaus was the author, occasioned him to be justly regarded as a 
violent and obstinate man, insatiable of glory and command, who was not 
afraid of involving the republic again in inevitable misfortunes, from the 
necessity, to which the want of money exposed them, of borrowing great 
sums, and of levying great imposts, instead of taking the favourable oppor- 
tunity of concluding a peace, and of putting an end to all their evils. 

(4)Whilst this passed in Greece, Tachos, who had ascended the throne of 
Egypt, drew together as many troops as he could, to defend himself against 
the king of Persia, who meditated a new invasion*of Egypt, notwithstand- 
ing the ill success of his past endeavours to reduce that kingdom. 

For this pupose Tachos sent into Greece, and obtained a body of troops 
from the Lacedemonians, with Agesilaus to command them, whom he pro- 
mised to make generalissimo of his army. The Lacedzmonians were exas- 
perated against Artaxerxes, from his having forced them to include the Mes- 
senians 1n the late peace, and were fond of taking this occasion to express 
their resentment Chabrias went also into the service of Tachos, but of his 
own accord, and without the republic's participation This commission did 
Agesilaus no honour. It was thought below the dignity of a king of Sparta, 
and a great captain, who had made his name’glorious throughout the world, 
and was then more than eighty years old, to receive the pay of an Egyptian, 
and to serve a barbarian, who had revolted against his master. 

When he landed in Egypt, the king’s principal generals, and the great 
officers of his house, came to his ship to receive and make their court to him. 
The rest of the Egyptians were as solicitous to see him, from the great ex- 
pectation which the name and renown of Agesilaus had excited in them, and 
came in multitudes to the shore for that purpose. But when, instead of a 
great and magnificent prince, according to the idea his exploits had given 
them of him, they saw nothing splendid or majestic either 1n his person or 
equipage, and saw only an old man of a mean aspect and small body, without 


1) Diod 1 xv p. 358. (2) Ibid. p 375. 3) Plut in Agesil p 61G—G6i8 
Date p 397-403 (4) A M, 3641. Ant. J C. 363 Menoph de « 
Agesil. p 663. Cor Nep.in Agesil.c. vin 
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anv appearance, and dressed in a bad robe of a very coarse stuff, they were 
seized with an immoderate disposition to laugh, and applied the fable of the 
mountain 1n labour to him. 

When he met king Tachos, and had joined his troops with those of Egypt, 
he was very much surprised at not being appointed general of the whole 
army, as he expected, but only of the foreign troops, that Chabrias was made 
general of the sea forces, and that Tachos retained the command 1n chief to 
himself, which was not the only mortification he had experienced. 

Tachos came to a resolution to march into Phoenicia, thinking 1t more ad- 
visable to make that country the seat of the war, than toexpect the enemy 
in Egypt Agesilaus, who knew better, represented to him in vain, that his 
affairs were not sufficiently established to admit his removing out of his do- 
minions; that he would do much better to remain in them, and content 
himself with acting by his generals in the enemy’s country. Tachos despised 
this wise counsel, and expressed no less disregard for him on al] other occa- 
sions Agesilans was so much incensed at such conduct, that he joined the 
Egyptians, who had takenai ms against him during his absence, and had placed 
Nectanebis his(1) cousin upon the throne. Agesilaus, abandoning the king, 
to whose aid he had been sent, and joining the rebel who had dethroned him, 
alleged in justification of himself, that he was sent to the assistance of the 
Egyptians, and that they, having taken up arms against Tachos, he was 
not at liberty to serve against them without new orders from Sparta. He 
dispatched expresses thither ; and the instructions he received, were to act 
as he should judge most advantageous for his country. He smmmediately de- 
elared for Nectanebis Tachos, obliged to quit Egypt, retired to Sidon, from 
whence he went to the court of Persia Artaxerxes not only forgave him his 
fault, but added to his clemency the command of his t1 oops against the rebels. 

Agesilaus covered so er:minal a conduct with the veil of the public utility. 
But, says Plutarch, remove that delusive blind, the most just, and only true 
name which can be given the action, 1s that of perfidy and fieason It is 
tinue, the Lacedzemonians, making the Glorjous and the Good consist princi- 
pally in the service of that country which they idolised, knew no other jus- 
tice than what tended to the augmentation of the grandeur of Sparta, and 
the extending of 1ts dominions. JI am surpiised so judicious an author as 
Xenophon should endeavour to palliate a conduct of this kind, by saying 
only, that Agesilaus attached himself to that of the two kings, who seemed 
the best affected to Greece 

At the same time a third prince of the city of Mendes set up for himself, 
to dispute the crown with Nectanebis This new competitor had an army 
of an hundred thousand men to support his pretensions. Agesilaus gave his 
advice to attack them, before they were exercised and disciphned. Had that 
counsel been followed, it had been easy to have defeated a body of people, 
raised in haste, and without any experience in war. But Nectanebis 1ma-= 
gined, that Agesilaus only gave him this advice to betray him 1n consequence, 
as he had done Tachos. He therefore gave his enemy time to discipline his 
troops, who soon after reduced him to retire into a city, fortified with 
walls, and of very great extent Agemlaus was obliged to follow him thie 
ther; where the Mendesian prince besieged them. Nectanebis would then 
have attacked the enemy before the works he had begun were far advanced, 
and pressed Agesilaus to that purpose, but he refused his compliance at 
first, which extremely angmented the suspicions conceived of him. At 
length, when he saw the work in a sufficient forwardness, and that there re- 
mained only as much ground between the two ends of the line, as the troops 
within the city might occupy, drawn up 1m battle, he told Nectanebis that it 
was time to attack the enemy ; that their own hnes would prevent their sur- 
rounding him ; and that the mterval between them was exactly the Space he 
wanted, for ranging his troops in such a manner as they might al] act toge- 
ther effectively. The attack was executed according to Agesilaus’ expecta- 
tion ; the besiegers were beaten ; and from thenceforth Agesilaus conducted 


(1) Diodorws calls him his son; Plutarch his cousins 
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all the operations of the war with so much success, that the enemy-piince 
was always overcome, and at last taken prisoner. 

The following winter,({1) after having well established Nectanebis, he 
embarked to return to Laced#mon, and was driven by contrary winds upon 
the coast of Africa, into a place called the port of Menelaus, where he fell 
sick and died, at the age of fourscore and four years. He had reigned forty- 
one of them at Sparta; and of those forty-one, he had passed thirty with 
the reputation of the greatest and most powerful of all the Greeks, and had 
been looked upon as the leader and king of almost all Greece, till the battle 
of Leuctra. is latter years did not entirelv support the reputation he had 
acquired ; and Xenophon, 1n his eulogium of this prince, wherein he gives him 
the preference to all other captains, has been found to exaggerate his virtues 
and extenuate his faults, too much. 

The body of Agesilaus was carried to Sparta. Those who were about him 
not having honey, with which 1t was the Spartan custom to cover the bodics 
they would embalm, made use of wax in 1ts stead. His son Archidamus 
succeeded to the throne, which continued in his house down to Agis, who 
was the fifth king of the line of Agesilaus. 

Towards the end of the Egyptian war, the greatest part of the provinces 
in subjection to Persia revolted 

Artaxerxes Mnemon had been the involuntary occasion of this defection. 
That prince, of himself, was goad, equitable, and benevolent He loved his 
people, and was beloved by them. He had abundance of mildness and sweet- 
ness of temper m his character , but that easiness degenerated into sloth 
and luxury, and particularly in the latter years of his life, in which he dis- 
covered a dishke for all business and applhcation; from whence the good 
qualities, which he otherwise possessed, as well as his beneficent intentions, 
became useless and without effect The nobility and governors of provinces, 
abusing his favour, and the inhrmities of his great age, oppressed the people, 
treated them with insolence and cruelty, loaded them with taxes, and did 
every thing in their power to render the Persian yoke insupportable. 

The discontent became general, and broke out, after long suffering, almost 
at the same time on all sides, Asia Minor, Syria, Phcoemicia, and many other 

rovinces, declared themselves openly, and took up arms. The principal 
eaders of the conspiracy were Ariobarzanes prince of Phrygia, Mausolus 
king of Cama, Orontes governor of Mysia, and Autophradates governor of 
Lydia. Datames, of whom mention has been made before, and who com- 
manded in Cappadocia, was aisuv engaged init. By this means, half the re~ 
venues of the crown were on a sudden diverted into different channels, and 
the remainder did not suffice for the expenses of a war against the revolters, 
had they acted in concert. But their union was of no long continuance 3 
and those who had been the first and most zealous in shaking off the yoke, 
were also the foremost in resuming it, and in betraying the interests of the 
others, to make their peace with the king. 

The provinces of Asia Minor, on withdrawing from their obedience, had 
entered into a confederacy for their mutual defence, and had chosen Orontes, 
governor of Mysia, for their general. They had also resolved to add twenty 
thousand foreign troops to those of the country, and had charged the same 
Orontes, with the care of raising them But when he had got the mone 
for that service into his hands, with the addition of a year’s pay, he kept it 
for himself, and delivered to the king the persons who had brought it from 
the revolted provinces. 

Reomuthras, another of the chiefs of Asia Minor, being sent into(2) Egypt 
to negotiate succours, committed a treachery of a hke nature. Having 
brought from that country five hundred talents and fifty ships of war, 
he assembled the a revolters at Leucas, a city of Asia Minoi, un~ 
der pretence of giving them an account of his negotiation, seized them oll, 
delivered them to the king to make his peace, and kept the money he had 
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received in Egypt for the confederacy. Thus this formidable revelt, which 
had brought the Persian empire to the very brink of ruin, dissolved of iteelf, 
or, to speak more properly, was suspended for some time. 


SECTION Xf. 


TROUBLE OF THE COURT OCF ARTAXERXES CONCERNING HIS SUCCES- 
SOR. DEATH OF THAT PRINCE. 


Tne end of Artaxerxes’ reign abounded with cabals.(1) The whole court 
were divided into factions in favour of one or other of his sons, who pre- 
tended to the succession. He had an hundred and fifty by his concubines, 
who were in number three hundred and sixty, and three by his lawful wife 
Atossa ; Darius, Ariaspes, and Ochus. To put a stop to these practices, he 
declared Darius, the eldest, his successor. And to remove all cause of dis- 
puting that prince’s right after his death, he permitted him to assume from 
thenceforth the title of king, and to wear the royal (2)tiara. But the young 
prince was for having something more real. Besides which, the refusal of 
Artaxerxes to give him one of his concubines, whom he had demanded, had 
extremely incensed him, and he formed a conspiracy against his father’s life, 
wherein he engaged fifty of his brothers. ; 

It was Tiribasus, of whom mention has been made already, who contribute 
ed the most to his taking so unnatural a resolution from ahke subject of dis- 
content against the king ; who, having promised to give hm first one of his 
daughters in marriage, and then another, broke his word both times, and 
married them himself ; such abominable incests being permtted at that trme 
in Persia, the religion of the nation not prohibiting them. 

The number of the conspirators was already very great, and the day fixed 
for the execution, when an eunuch, well informed of the whole plot, disco- 
vered it to the king. Upon that information, Artaxerxes thought 1t would 
be highly imprudent to despise so great a danger by neglecting a strict in- 
quiry into it, but that it would be much more so, to give credit to 1t with- 
out certain and unquestionable proof. He assured himself of it with his own 
eyes. The conspirators were suffered to enter the king’s apartment, and 
then siezed. Darius and all his accomplices were punished as they deserved. 

After the death of Darius, the cabals began again. Three of his brothers 
were competitors, Ariaspes, Ochus, and Arsames’ The two first pretended 
to the throne in right of birth, bemg the sons of the queen. The third had 
the king’s favour, who tenderly loved him, though only the son of a concu- 
bine. Ochus, prompted by his restless ambition, studied perpetually the 
means to rid himself of both his rivals As he was equally sida and cruel 
he employed his craft and artifice against Ariaspes, and his cruelty against 
Arsames. Knowing the former to be extremely stmple and credulous, he 
made the eunuchs of the palace, whom he had found means to corrupt, 
threaten him so terribly in the name of the king his father, that expecting 
every moment to be treated as Darius had been, he poisoned himself to avoid 
it. After this there remained only Arsames to give him umbrage ; because 
his father, and all the world, considered that prince as most worthy of the 
throne, from his ability and other excellent qualities. Him he caused to be 
assassinated by Harpates, son of Tiribasus. 

This loss, which followed close upon the other, and the exceeding wicked- 
ness with which both were attended, gave the old kinga gnef that proved 
mortal: nor 1s it surprising, that at his age he should not have strength 
enough to ha so great an affliction (3)He sunk under 1t into his tomb, 
after a reign of forty-three years, which might have been called happy, 1f not 
lira oa by many revolts. That of his successor will be no less disturbed 
wit em. 


(1) Plut.1n Artax. p 1025 —1027. Diod 1. xv p 400. Justin I. x. c. 1.2. 

(2) ‘This tiara was a turban, or kind of head-dress, with the plume of feathers standing 
upnght upon it. The seven counsellors had also plumes of feathers, which they wora 
aslant, and before All others wore them aslant, and behind, 
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SECTION XII. 


CAUSES OF THE FREQUENT INSURRECTIONS AND REVOLTS IN THE 
PERSIAN EMPIRE. 


I trave taken care, in relating the seditions that pepPenes in the Persian 
empire, to observe from time to time the abuses which occasioned them. 
But as these revolts were more frequent than ever in the latter years, and 
will be more so, especially in the succeeding reign, I thought it would be 
proper to unite here, under the same point of view, the different causes of 
such insurrections, which foretell the approaching decline of the Persian 
Empire. 

re After the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the kings of Persia aban- 
doned themselves more and more to the charms of voluptuousness and lux- 
tury, and the delights of an indolent and inactive hfe. Shut up generally in 
their palaces amongst women, and a crowd of flatterers, they contented 
themselves with enjoying, 1n soft effeminate ease and idleness, the pleasure 
of universal command, and made their grandeur consist 1n the splendid 
glare of riches, and an expensive magnificence 

1I They were besides princes of no great talents for the conduct of af- 
fairs, of small capacity to govern, and void of taste for glory. Not having 
a sufficient extent of mind to animate all the parts of so vast an empire, nor 
abilty to support the weight of it, they transferred to their officers the cares 
of public business, the fatizaes of commanding armies, and the dangers 
which attend the execution of great enterprises ; confining their ambition to 
bearing alone the lofty title of the great king, and the king of kings 

Ill. The great offices of the crown, the government of the provinces, the 
command of armies, were generally bestowed upon people without either 
service or merit- It was the credit of the favoumtes, the secret intrigues of 
the court, the solicitations of the women of the palace, which determined 
the choice of the persons who were to fill the most important posts of the 
empire, and appropriated the rewards due to the officers who had done the 
state real service to their own creatures. 

iV. These courtiers, often out of a base, mean jealousy of the merit that 
gave them umbrage, and reproached their small abilities, removed their 
rivals from public employments, and rendered their talents useless to the 
state. (1)Sometimes they would even cause their fidelity to be suspected 
by false informations, bring them to trial as criminals against the state, and 
force the king’s most faithful servants, for their defence against their calume 
niators, to seek their safety in revolting, and in turning those arms against 
their prince, which they had so often made triumph for his glory, and the 
service of the empire. 

V. The ministers, to hold the generals in dependence, restrained them 
under such hmuted orders, as obliged them to let slip the occasions of con- 
quering, and prevented them, by waiting for new orders, from pushing their 
advantages. They also often made them responsible for their bad success, 
after having let them want every thing necessary to the service. 

VI. The kings of Persia had extremely degenerated from the frugality of 
Cyrus, and the ancient Persians, who contented themselves with cresses and 
sallads for their food, and water for their drink. The whole nobility had 
been infected with the contagion of this example. In retaimmg the single 
meal of their ancestors, they made it last during the greatest part of the 
day, and prolonged it far into the might by drinking to excess: and far from 
being ashamed of drunkenness, they made it their glory, as we have seen 
in the example of young Cyrus. 

VI¥. The extreme remoteness of the provinces, which extended from the 
Caspian and Euxine to the Red Sea and Ethiopia, and from the rivers Ganges 
and Indus to the A{gean sea, was a great obstacle to the fidelity and affection 


(t) Pharnabasus, Tiribasus, Datames, Ac. 
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of the people, who never had the satisfaction to enjoy the presence of their 
masters ; who knew them only by the weight of their taxations, and by the 
pride and avarice of their satraps or governors: and who, in transportin 
themselves to the court, to make their demands and complaints there, coald 
not hope to find access to princes, who believed 1t contributed to the majesty 
of their persons to make themselves inaccessible and invisible. 

VIII. The multitude of the provinces in subjection to Persia, did not 
compose an uniform empire, nor the regular body of a state, whose members 
were united by the common ties of interests, manners, language, and reli- 
gion, and animated with the same spirit of government, under the guidance 
of the same laws. It was rather a confused, disjointed, tumultuous, and 
even forced assemblage of different nations, formerly free and independent, 
of whom some, who were torn from their native countries and the sepulchres 
of their forefathers, saw themselves with pain transported into unknown 
regions, or amongst enemies, where they persevered to retain their own laws 
and customs, and a form of government peculiar to themselves. These dif- 
ferent nations, who not onty hved without any common tie or relation 
amongst them, but with a diversity of manners and worship, and often with 
antipathy of characters and inclinations, desired nothing so ardently as their 
hberty, and re establishment 1n their own countries. All these people there- 
fore were unconcerned for the preservation of an empire, which was the sole 
obstacle to their so warm and just desires, and cuuld not affect a government 
that treated them always as strangers and subjected nations, and never gave 
them any share in its authority or privileges. 

IX. The extent of the empire, and 1ts remoteness from the court, made 
it necessary to give the viceroys of the frontier provinces a very great au- 
thority in every branch of government ; to raise and pay armies, to impose 
tribute : to adjudge the differences of cities, provinces, and vassal-kings and 
tu make treaties with the neighbouring states. A power so extensive, and. 
almost independent, in which they continued many years without being 
changed, and without colleagues or council to deliberate upon the affairs of 
their provinces, accustomed them to the pleasure of commanding absolutely 
and of reigning. In consequence of which, 1t was with great repugnance 
they submitted to be removed from their governments, and they often en- 
deavoured to support themselves in them by force of arms. 

X. The governors of provinces, the generals of armies, and all the other 
officers and ministers, thought 1t for their honour to imitate, in their equi- 
pages, tables, moveables, and habits, the pomp and splendour of the court 
in which they had been educated. ‘To support so destructive a pride and to 
furnish out expenses so much above the fortunes of private persons, they 
were reduced to oppress the subjects under their jurisdiction with exorbitant 
taxes, flagrant extortions, and the shameful traffic of a public venality, that 
set those offices to sale for money, which ought to have been granted only to 
merit. All that vanity lavished, or luxury exhausted, was made good by 
mean arts, and the violent rapaciousness of an insatiable avarice. 

These gross irregularities, and abundance of others, which remained with- 
out remedy, and which were daily augmented by impunity, tired the people’s 
patience, and occasioned a general discontent amongst them, the usual fore- 
runner of the ruin of states. Their just complaints, long time despised were 
followed by the open rebellion of several nations, who endeavoured to do 
themselves that justice by force, which was 1efused to their remonstrances. 
In such a conduct, they failed in the submission and fidehty which subjects 
owe to their sovereigns , but Paganism did not carry its lights so far, and 
was not capable of so sublime a perfection, which was reserved for a religion 
that teaches, that no pretext, no injustice, nor yexation, can ever authorise 
the rebellion of a people against their prince. 


THE HISTORY 
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& SECTION I. 


OCHUS ASCENDS THE THRONE OF PERSIA. HIS CRUELTIES. REVOLT 
OF SEVERAL NATIONS. 


Tue more the memory of Artaxerxes Mnemon was honoured and revered 
throughout the whole empire, the more Ochus believed he had reason to fear 
for himself, convinced, that in succeeding to him, he should not find the same 
favourable dispositions in the people and nobility, of whom he had made him- 
self the horrur, by the murder of his two brothers. (1)To prevent that aver- 
£10n from occasioning his exclusion, he prevailed upon the eunuchs, and others 
about the king’s person, to conceal his death from the public. He began by 
taking upon himself the administration of affairs, giving orders, and sealing 
decrees in the name of Artaxerxes, as 1f he had been still alive; and by one 
of those decrees he caused himself to be proclaimed king throughout the 
whole empire, always by the order of Artaxerxes After having governed 
in this manner almost ten months, believing himself sufficiently established, 
he at length declared the death of his father, and ascended the throne(2), 
taking upon himself the name of Artaxerxes. Authors, however most fre- 
quently call him that of Ochus by which name I shall generally call him in 
the sequel of this history 

Ochus was the most crue] and wicked of all the princes of his race, as his ac- 
tions soon explained. In a very short time the palace and the whole empire 
were filled with his murders. ‘To(3)remove from the revolted provinces all 
means of setting some other of the royal family upon the throne, and to rid 
himself at once of all trouble that the princes and princesses of the blaad 
might occasion him, he put them all to death, without regard to sex, age or 
proximity of blood. He caused his own sister Ocha, whose daughter he had 
married, to be buried alive(4); and having shut up one of his uncles, with an 
bundred of his sons and grandsons, 1n a court of the palace, he ordered them 
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all to be shot to death with arrows, only because those princes were much 
esteemed by the Persians for their probity and valour. ‘Yhat uncle 1s ap} a- 
rently the father of Sysgambis, the mother of Darius Codomanus: for Quin- 
tus Curtius(1) tells us, that Ochus had caused fourscore of he: bi others, with 
her father to be massacred 1n one day. He treated with the same barbanity, 
throughout the whole empire, all those who gave him any umbrage, spanng 
none of the nobility whom he suspected of the least discontent whatsvever 

(2)The cruelties exercised by Ochus, did not deliver him from inquietude 
Artabasus, governor of one of the Asiatic provinces, engaged Chares the 
Athenian, who commanded a fleet_and a body of troops in those parts, to as- 
sist him, and with his aid defeated an army of seventy thousand men sent hy 
the king to reduce him. Artabasus, 1n reward of so great a service, made 
Chares a present of money to defray the whole expenses of his armament. 
The king of Persia resented exceedingly this conduct of the Athemians in re- 
gard to him. They were at that time employed 1n the war of the allhes. The 
king’s menace to join their enemies with a numerous army, obliged them to 
recall Chares. 

(3)Artabasus, being abandoned by them, had recourse to the Thebans, of 
whom he obtained five thousand men, whom he took into his pay, with Pame- 
nes to command thent. This reinforcement put him into a condition to ac- 

uire two other victories over the kings troops. Those two actions did the 

heban troops, and their commander, ore honovr. ‘Thebes must have been 
extremely incensed against the king of Persia, to send so powerful a succour 
to his enemies, at a time when that republic was engaged in a war with the 
Phocians. It was aa an effect of their policy, to render themselves 
more formidable, and to enhance the price of their alhance. (4)It 1s certain 
that soon after, they made their peace with the king who paid them three 
hundred talents, that 1s to say, three hundred thousand crowns. Artabasus, 
destitute of all support, was overcome at last, and obliged to take refuge with 
Philip in Macedon. 

Ochus being delivered at length from so dangerous an enemy, turned all his 
thoughts on the side of Egypt, which had revolted long before. About the 
same time, several considerable events happened 1n Greece, which have little 
or no relation with the affairs of Persia. I shall insert them here, after 
which I shall turn to the reign of Ochus, not to interrupt the series of his 


history. 
SECTION II. 
WAR OF THE ALLIES AGAINST THE ATHENIANS 


Some few years after the revolt of Asia Minor(5), of which I have been speak- 
ing, in the third year of the 150th Olympiad, Chio, Cos, Rhodes, and Byzan- 
tium, took up arms against Athens, upon which till then they had depended. 
To reduce them, they employed both great forces and great captains, Cha- 
brias, Iphicrates, and Timotheus. (6)They were the last of the Athenian 
generals, who did honour to their country, no one after them being distin- 
guished by merit or reputation 

(7)Cuapgntras had already acquired a great name, when, having been sent 
against the Spartans to the aid of the Thebans, and seeing himself abandon- 
ed in the battle by the allies, who had taken flight, he sustained alone the 
charge of the enemy , his soldiers by his order, having closed their files with 
one knee upon the ground covered with their bucklers, and presented their 
pike in front, in such a manner that they could not be broken, and Agesi- 
aus though victorious, was obliged to retire. The Athenians erected a sta- 
tue to Chabrias in the attitude he had fought. 


C1) Quint Curt. 1 x. 4.5. (2) A M 3648 Ant J.C 356 Dhod, 
I xsi p 433 484. (3) A M 3651 Ant J C 358. 
(4) Diod | xvi p 438 (5) A M 8646 Ant JC 358 


(6) Hec extrema fuit e2tas imperatorum Atheniensinm, Iphicrates, Chabnz, Timoe 
thes, neque post Wlorum obitum quisquam dux i iila urbe fuit dignus memoria. —Car. 
Nep in limoth c 4 (7) Cor Nep. in Chab. cl 
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IrnicraTes was of very mean extraction, his father having been a shoe- 
maker. But 1n a free city hke Athens, merit was the sole nobility. Tha 
rson may be truely said to be the son of his actions. Having signalized 
imself in a naval combat, wherein he was only a private soldier, he was soon 
after employed with distinction, and honoured with acommand. Ina prose-~ 
cution carried on against him before the judges, his accuser, who was one of 
the decendants of Harmodius, and made very great use of his ancestor’s name 
having reproached him with the baseness of his birth; “‘ Yes,” replhed he, 
“‘the nobility of my family begins 1n me ; that of yours ends inyou.” He 
married the daughter of Cotys, king of Thrace. 

(1) He is (2) ranked with the greatest men of Greece, espcially in what re- 
gards the knowledge of war and military discipline. He made several use«- 
ful alterations in the soldiers’ armour. Before him, the bucklers were very 
long and heavy, and, for that reason, were two great a burden, and extreme- 
ly troublesome: he had made them shorter and lighter, so that without ex- 

osing the body, they added to its force and agility. On the contrary he 

engthened the pikes and swords, to make them capable of reaching the ene- 
my at a great distance. He also changed the cuirasses, and instead of 
iron and brass, of which they were made before, he caused them to be made 
of flax. It 1s not easy to conceive how such armour could defend the soldiers, 
or be any security against wounds But that flax being soaked 1n vinegar, 
mingled with salt, was prepared 1n such a manner, that 1t grew hard, and be-~ 
came impenetrable either to sword or fire. The use of it was common a-« 
niongst several nations 

No troops were ever better exercised or disciplined than those of Iphicrates. 
He kept them always in action , and 1n times of peace and tranquillty, made 
them perform all the necessary evolutions, either in attacking the enemy, or 
defending themselves ; in laying ambuscades, or avoiding them ; 1n keeping 
their ranks even in the pursuit of the enemy, without abandoning themselves 
to an ardour which often becomes pernicious; or to rally with success, after 
having begun to break and give way ; sothat when the battle was to be giv- 
en, all was in motion with admirable promptitude and order. The officers 
and soldiers drew themselves up without any trouble, and even in the heat of 
action performed their parts, as the most able general would have directed 
them .—A merit very rare, as I have been informed, but very estimable ; as 
if contributes more than can be imagined to the gaining of a battle, and im- 
plies a very uncommon superiority of genius in the general. 

Timotheus was the son of Conon, so much celebrated for his great actions, 
and the important services he had rendered his country. (3)He did not de- 
generate from his father’s reputation, either for his merit in the field, or his 
ability in the government of the state, but he added to those excellencies, 
the glory which results from the talents of the mind, having distinguished 
himself particularly by the gift of eloquence, and a taste for the sciences. 

(4)No captain at first ever experienced less than himself the inconstancy 
of the fortune of war. He had only to undertake an enterprise, to accom- 
plish it Success perpetually attended his views and desires. Such uncom- 
mon prosperity did not fail to excite jealousy. ‘Those who envied him, as I 
have already observed, caused him to be painted asleep, with Fortune by him, 
taking cities for him in nets. TJimotheus retorted coldly, “If I take places 
“in my sleep, what shall I do when I am awake?” He took the thing af~ 
terwards more seriously, and, angry with those who pretended to lessen the 
glory of his actions, declared in public, that he did not owe hissuccess to for= 
tune, but to himself. That goddess says Plutarch, offended at his pride and 


(i) Diod 1 xv R 360 Cor. Nep inIphic c } 

(2) Iphicrates Atheniensis, non tam magnitudine rerum gestarum, quam disciplina 
militari, nobilitatus est Fuit emm talis dux, ut non soluim wtatis sue cum primis Com- 
pararetur, sed ne de majonbus natu quidem quisquam anteponeretur Cor. Nep 

(3) Hic a patre acceptam glonam multis auxit viitutibus Fuit enim disertus, impiger, 


laboriosus, rei militar peritus, Meane minus civitatus resenda—Cor Nep c }. 
Timotheu. Cononis filius, cum belli lauae non inferior tuisset quam pater, ad eam lau- 
dem: doctrine et ingent: gloriam aajecit—Cic, 1.1, de Offic no 119 


(4) Plut.ar SyHa, p do 
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astogance, abandoned him entirely, and he was never successful afterwarda 
Such were the chiefs employed in the war of the allies. 

(1)The war and the campaign opened with the siege of Chio. Chares com- 
manded the land, and Chabrias the sea forces. All the allies exerted them- 
selves in sending aid to that island. Chabrias, having forced the passage, 
entered the port, notwithstanding all the endeavours of the enemy. The other 
galleys were afraid to follow, and abandoned him. He was immediately sur- 
rounded on all sides, and his vessel exceedingly damaged by the assaults of 
the enemy. He might have saved himself by swimming to the Atbenian 
fleet, as his soldiers did ; but from a mistaken principle of glory, he thought 
it mconsistent with the duty of a genera] to abandon his vessel in such a 
manner, and preferred a death, glorious in his sense, to a shameful flight. 

This first attempt having miscarried, both sides applied themselves vigo- 
rously to make new Preps The Athenians fitted out a fleet of sixty 
galleys, and appointed Chares to command it, and armed sixty more under 
Iphicrates and Timotheus. The fleet of the allies consisted of an hundred 
sail. After having ravaged several islands belonging to the Athenians, where 
they made a great booty, they sat down before Samos. The Athemians on 
their side, having united all their forces, besieged Byzantium. The alhes 
made all possible haste to its relief. The two fleets being in view of each 
other, prepared to fight, when suddenly a violent storm arose, notwithstand- 
ing which, Chares resolved to advance against tne enemy. The two other 
captains, who had more prudence and experience than him, thought 1t impro- 
per to hazard a battle in such a conjuncture. Chares, enraged at their not 
following his advice, called the soldiers to witness, that it was not his fault 
they did not fight the enemy. He was naturally vain, ostentatious, and full 
of himself ; one who exaggerated hisown services, depreciated those of others, 
and arrogated to himself the whole glory of successes. He wrote to Athens 
against his two colleagues, and accused them of cowardice and treason. Upon 
his complaint, the people,(2)capricious, warm, suspicious, and naturally jea- 
lous of such as were distinguished by their extraordinary merit or authority, 
recalled those two generals, and brought them to a trial 

The faction of Chares, which was very powerful at Athens, having declar- 
ed against Timotheus, he was sentenced to pay a fine of an hundred talents(3); 
a worthy reward for the noble disinterestedness he had shewn upon another 
occasion, in bringing home to his country twelve hundred talents(4)of boot 
taken from the enemy, without the least deduction for himself. e coul 
bear no longer the sight of an ungrateful city ; and being too poor to pay so 
great a fine, retired to Chalcis. After his death, the people touched with re- 
pentance, mitigated the fine to ten talents, which they made his son Conon 
pay, to rebuild a certain ey of the walls. Thus by an event sufficiently odd 
those very walls which his grandfather had rebuilt with the spoils of the 
enemy, the grandson to the shame of Athens, repaired in part at his own 
expense. 

(5)Iphicrates was also obliged to answer for himself before the judges. It 
was upon this occasion that Adtetophon: another Athenian captain, accused 
him of having betrayed and sold the fleet under his command. _Iphicrates, 
with the confidence an established reputation inspires, asked him, “ Would 
“< you have committed a treason of this nature ?” “‘ No,” rephed Aristophon, 
«<« J am a man of too much honour for such an action !” “How” replied iphi. 
crates, “‘ could Iphicrates do what Aristophon would not do?” 

(6)He did not only employ the force of arguments in his defence, he cal- 
led in also the assistance of arms. Instructed by his colleague’s ill success, 
he saw plainly that it was more necessary to intimidate than convince his 
judges. He posted round the place where they assembled, a number of young 
persons, armed with poinards, which they took care to shew from time to time 


(1) Diad 1 xvi. p 412 Cor. Nep.in Chab c. vi. 

(2) Populus acer suspicax, mobilis, adversarius, invidus etiam potentiz, demum revy- 
eat—Cor Ne (3) An bandred thousand crowns, 

(4) Twelve Mandees thousand crowns. (5) Arist. Rhet. |. 11. ¢. 23 

(6) Polyen Stratag }. 13. 
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They could not resist so forcible and triumphant a kind of eloquence, and 
dismissed him acquitted of the charge. When he was afterwards reproach- 
ed with so violent a proceeding, “ I had been a fool indeed” said he, “ 1f, 
«‘ having made war successfully for the Athenians, I had neglected doing so 
‘‘for myself.” 

Chares, by the recall of his two colleagues, was left sole general of the 
whole army, and was 1n a condition to have advanced the Athenian affairs ve- 
ry much in the Hellespont, if he had known how to resist the magnificent of- 
fers of Artabasus. at viceroy, who had revolted in Asia Minor against 
the king of Persia his master, besieged by an army of seventy thousand men, 
and just upon the poet of being ruined from the inequality of his forces, 
corrupted Chares. That general, who had no thoughts but of enriching him- 
self, marched directly to the assistance of Artabasus, effectually relieved him 
and received a reward suitable to the service. This action of Chares was 
treated as a capital crime. He had not only abandoned the service of the 
republic for a foreign war, but offended the king of Persia, who threatened 
by his ambassadors to equip three hundred sail of ships in favour of the is- 
landers allied against Athens. The credit of Chares saved him again upon 
this, as it had done several times before on like occasions. The Athenians, 
intimidated by the king’s menaces, apphed themselves seriously to prevent 
their effects by a general peace. 

Prior to these menaces, Isocrates had earnestly recommended this treaty 
to them in a fine discourse(1), which is still extant, wherein he gives them 
excellent advice He reproaches them with great hberty, as does Demosthe- 
nes in almost all his orations, of abandoning themselves blindly to the insin- 
uations of orators who flatter their passions, whilst they treat those with 
contempt who gave them the most salutary counsels. e apphed himself 
particularly to correct in them their violent passion for the augmentation of 
their power and dominion over the people of Greece, which had been the source 
of all their misfortunes. He recalls to their remembrance those happy days, 
so glorious for Athens, in which their ancestors, out of a noble and generous 
disinterestedness, sacraficed every thing for the support of the common hber- 
ty, and the preservation of Greece ; and compares them with the present sad 
times, wherein the ambition of Sparta, and afterwards that of Athens, had 
succesfully plunged both states info the greatest misfortunes. He represents 
to them, that the real and lasting greatness of a state does not consist 1n aug- 
menting its dominions, or extending its conquests to the utmost, which can~ 
not be effected without violence and injustice ; but in the wise government 
of the people, in rendering them happy, 1n protecting their allies, in being be- 
loved and esteemed by their neighbours, and feared by their enemies. “ A 

state,” says he, ‘“ cannot fail of becoming the arbiter of all its neighbours, 

when it knows how to unite in all its measures the two great qualities, jus- 

tice and power, which mutually support each other, and ought to be inse- 

perable. For as power, not regulated by the motives of reason and justice 

has recourse to the most violent methods to crush and subvert whatever 

opposes it ; so justice, when unarmed and without power, is exposed to in~ 

jury, and neither in a condition to defend itself nor protect others” The 
conclusion drawn by Isocrates from this reasoning, is, that Athens, if it would 
be happy, and in tranquillity, ought not to affect the empire of the sea for the 
sake of lording it over all the other states; but should conclude a peace, 
whéreby every city and people should be left to the full enjoyment of their 
hberty ; and declare themselves irreconcilable enemies of those who should 
presume to disturb that peace, or contravene such measures. 

(2)The peace was concluded accordingly under such conditions ; and 1t was 
stipulated, that Rhodes, Byzantium, Chio, and Cos should enjoy entire h- 
berty. The war of the allies ended in this manner, after having continued 
three years. 


(1) Be pace, seu, socialis. (2) A. M. 3648. Ant J.C. 856 
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SECTION IIf. 


DEMOSTHENES EXCITES THE ATHENIANS FOR WAR. DEATH OF 
MAUSOLUS. GRIEF OF ARTEMISA HIS WIFE. 


T'n1s8 peace did not entirely remove the apprehension of the Athenians with 
regard to the king of Persia(1). The great abd pac he was making gave 
them umbrage ; and they were afraid so formidable an armament was intend- 
ed inst Greece, and that Egypt was only a plausible pretext with which 
the kine covered his real design. 

Athens took the alarm upon thisrumour. The orators increased the fears 
of the people by their discourses, and exhorted them to have an immediate 
recourse to their arms, to prevent the king of Persia by a previous declara- 
tion of war, and to make a league with all the people of Greece against the 
commen enemy. Demosthenes made his first appearance in public at this 
time, and mounted the tribunal for harangues to give his opinion. He was 
twenty-eight years of age. I shall speak more extensively of him by and bye. 
Upon the present occasion, more wise than those precipitate orators, and hav- 
ing undoubtedly in view the importance to the 1epublic of the aid of the Per- 
sians against Philip, he dared not indeed oppose in a direct manner their ad- 
vice, lest he should render himself suspected ; but admitting as a princi- 
ple from the first, that 1t was necessary to consider the king of Persia as the 
eternal enemy of Greece, he represented that 1t was not consistent with pru- 
dence, 1n an affair of such great consequence, to precipitate any thing; that 
it was very improper, by a resolution taken upon light and uncertain reports 
and by a too early declaration of war, to furnish so powerful a prince with 
a just reason to turn his arms against Greece; that all which was necessary 
at present, was to fit out a fleet of three hundred sail, (:n what manner, he 
proposed a senene) Sd ar to hold the troops in a readiness and condition 
to make an effectual and vigorous defence 1n case of being attacked ; that b 
so doing, all the people of Greece, without further invitation, would be suf- 
ficiently apprised of the common danger to join them; and that the report 
alone of such an armament would be enough to induce the king of Persia to 
ones his measures, admitting he should have formed any designs against 

reece. 

For the rest, he was not of opinion, that it was necessary to levy an imme- 
diate tax upon the estates of private persons for the expense of this war which 
would not amount to a great sum, nor suffice for the occasion. “It 1s bet- 
“‘ ter” said he, “to rely upon the zeal and generosity of the citizens Our 
*‘ city may be said to be almost as rich as all the other cities of Greece 
“‘together”. (He had before observed, that the estimate of the lands of 
Attica amounted to six thousand talents, about eight hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds sterling), ‘‘ When we shall see the reality and approach of the 
‘* danger, every body will be ready to contribute to the expenses of the war ; 
*‘ as nobody can be so void of reason, as to prefer the hazard of losing their 
*‘ whole estate with their liberty, to sacrificing a small part of 1t to their own 
** and their country’s preservation. 

“‘ And we ought not to fear as some people would insinuate, that the great 
** riches of the king of Persia enable him to raise a great body of auxiliaries, 
** and render his army formidable against us. Our Greeks when they are 
** to march against Egypt, or Orontes and the other Barbarians, serve wil- 
“‘ ingly under the Persians ; but not one of them, I dare be assured, not 
“‘a single man of them, will ever resolve to bear arms against Greece”. 

This discourse had all its effect ‘The refined and delicate address of the 
orator in advising the imposition of a tax to be deferred, and artfully explain- 
ing, at the same time, that it would fall only upon the rich, was highly pro- 


(1) A M 3649 Ant J C 355 
(2) I reserve this siiceme for the seventh section, being curious, and very proper to €a= 
plain in what manner the Athenians fitted out and snbsisted their fleets, 
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per to render abortive an affair, which had no other foundation than in the 
over-heated imagination of some orators, who were perhaps interested in th 
war they advised. 

(1)Two years after, an enterprise of the Lacedzemonians against Megalo- 
pons, a city of Arcadia, gave Demosthenes another opportunity to signalize 

1s zeal, and display his eloquence. That city, which had been lately estab- 
lished by the Arcadians, who had settled a numerous colony there from dif- 
ferent cities, and which might serve as a fortress and bulwark against Sparta, 
gave the Lacedzemonians great uneasiness, and alarmed them eatremely 

They resolved therefore to attack and make themselves masters of 1t The 
Megalopolitans, who without doubt had renounced their alliance with Thebes, 
had recourse to Athens, and implored its protection: the other people con- 
oe sent also their deputies thither ; and the affair was debated before the 
people. 

(2) Demosthenes founded his discourse from the beginning of it upon this 
principle, that 1t was of the last importance to prevent either Sparta or The- 
bes from growing two powerful, and from being 1n a condition to give law to 
the rest of Greece. Now it 1s evident, that 1f we abandon Megalopolis to 
the Lacedzmonians, they will soon make themselves masters of Messene 
also, two strong neighbouring cities, which are a check upon Sparta, and keep 
it’ within due bounds. The alliance we shall make with the Arcadians, in de- 
claring for Megalopolis, 1s therefore the certain means to preserve so neces- 
sary a balance between Sparta and Thebes; because, whatever happens, nei- 
ther the one nor the other will be able to hurt us, whilst the Arcadians are our 
allies, whose forces, 1n conjunction with ours, will always be superior to those 
of either of them 

A weighty objection to this advice of Demosthenes, was the alliance actu- 
ally subsisting between Athens and Sparta For in fine, said the orators who 
opposed Demosthenes, what idea will the world have of Athens, 1f we change 
in such a manner with the times? or 1s 1t consistent with justice to pay no 
regard to the faith of tieaties? “ We ought,” replied Demosthenes, whose 
very words EI shall repeat 1n this place, “‘ we(3)ought indeed always to have 

‘ justice in view, and to make it the rule of our conduct; but at the same 
‘ time, our conformity to 1t should consist with the public good, and the 1n- 
‘ terestof the state It has been a perpetual maxim with us to assist th op- 
‘ pressed.” He cites the Lacedemonians themselves, the Thebans and Ku- 
boeans, as examples. ‘‘ We have never varied from this principle. The 
* reproach of changing, the1efore, ought not to fall upon us, but upon those 
‘€ whose injustice and usurpation oblige us to declare against them.” 

I admire the language of politicians. ‘To hear them talk, 1t 1s always rea- 
son and the strictest justice that determine them, but to see them act, makes 
it evident that interest and ambition are the sulerule and guide of their con- 
duct. Their discourse is an effect of that regard for justice which nature 
has implanted in the mind of man, and which they cannot entirely shake off. 
There are few who venture to declare against that internal principle 1n their 
expressions, or to contradict it openly. But there are also few, who observe 
it with fidelity and constancy 1n their actions. Greece never was known tv 
have more treaties of alliances than at the time we are now speaking of, nur 
were they ever less regarded. This contempt of the religion of orths 1n 
states, 1s a proof of their declinc, and often denotes and occasions then ap- 

roaching ruin. 

(4)The Athenians, moved by the eloquent discourse of Demosthenes, sent 
three thousand foot, and three hundred horse, to the aid of the Megalopoh- 
tans, under the command of Pammenes(5). Megalopolis was re-instated 1n 
its former condition, and its inhabitants, who had retired into their own coun 


tries were obliged to return. 
The peace, which had put an end to the war of the allies, did not mocure 


GQ) A M 3651 Ant J C 352 Diod It xv p 401 (2) Demost Onrat pro Megalop, 


(3) Ses okorecy pev Get nce WpaTTEV Tu Sisata cus TapwTHpliv UWTWS Aj. t KAE GUAUPEPOLIG sou, 
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for all of them the tranquillity they had reason to expect from it. The peo- 
ple of Rhodes and Cos, who had been declared fiee by that treaty, only chan- 
ged their master. Mausolus, king of Caria, who assisted them 1n throwing 
off the Athenian yoke, imposed hisown uponthem Having publicly declared 
limself for the rich and powerful, he enslaved the peopie, and made them 
suffer exceedingly. He died the second year after the treaty of peace, having 
reigned twenty-four years. (1) Artemisa his wife suceeeded him ; and as 
she was supported with all the influence of the king of Persia, she retained 
her power in the isles lately subjected. 

In speaking here of Artemuisa, 1t 1s proper-to observe, that she must not 
be confounded with another Artemisa, who lived above an hundred years be- 
fore, in the time of Xerxes, and who distinguished her resolution and prudence 
so much 1n the naval battle of Salamin Several celebrated writers have fal- 
len into this error through inadvertenc 

(2)This princess immortalized herself by the honours she rendered to the 
memory of Mausolus her husband. She caused a magnificient monument to 
be erected for him in Halicarnassus, which was called the Mausoleum, and 
for its beauty was esteemed one of the wondeis of the world, and gave the 
name of Mausolzum to all future great and magnificent structures of the 
same kind 

(3) She endeavoured also to eternize the name of Mausolus by other 
monuments, which she believed more durable than those of brass or marble, 
but are often no better proof against the injuries of time JI mean works of 
wit. She caused excellent panegyrics to be made in honour of her husband, 
and proposed a prize of great value for the person whose performance should 
be the best Amongst many others, the celebrated Isocrates, and Theopom- 
pus his disciple, were competitors for 1t 

Theopompus carried it from them all, and had the weakness and vanity to 
boast 1n public of having gained the prize against his master; prefeiring, as 
1s too common, the fame of fine parts to the glory of a good heart He had 
represented Mausolus in his history as a prince most sordidly avaricious, to 
whom all means of amassing treasure were good and eligible e painted him, 
without doubt in very difterent colours 1n his panegyric, or else he would never 
have pleased the princess. 

(4)That uJlustrious widow prepared a different tomb for Mausolus, than 
what I have been speaking of. Having gathered his ashes, and had the bones 
beaten 1n a mortar, she mingled some of the powder every day in her drink 
till she had drank :t all off desiring by that means to make her own body 
the sepulchre of her husband She survived him only two years ; and her 
grief did not end but with her life. 

Instead of tears, 1n which most writers plunge Artemisa, during her wi- 
dowhood, there are some who say she made very considerable conquests. 
(5) It appears by one of Demosthenes’ orations, that she was not considered 
at Athens as a forlorn relict, who neglected the affairs of her kingdom. But 
we have something more decisive upon this head. (6)Vitruvius tells us, that 
after the death of Mausolus, the Rhodians, offended that a woman should 
reign in Caria, undertook to dethrone her. They left Rhodes for that purpose 
with their fleet, and entered the great port of Halicarnassus. The queen, 
being infermed of their design, had given the inhabitants orders to keep with- 
in the walls, and when the enemy should arrive, to express by shouts and 
clapping of hands a readiness to surrender the city to them. he Rhodians 

uitted their ships, and went 1n all haste to the public place, leaving their 
eet without any to guard 1t Inthe mean time, Artemisa came out with 
her galleys from the httle port, through # smajl canal, which she had caused 
to be cut on purpose, entered the great port, seized the enemy’s fleet with- 
out resistance, and having put her soldiers and mariners on board of it, she 
set sail. The Rhodians, having no means of escaping, were all put tothe 


11) AM 965% Ant.J C 354 Diod | xvi p 435. (2) Plin,] xzxvi.c. 5. 
(3) Aul. Gel 1 x c 18 Piut in Isuciat p. 838 (4) Cic Tusc Quest 1. 
ti mn 73 Wal Max 1 wc 6 (5) Demost. de Libertat. Rhod, p. 145, 


(6) Vitruy. de ulichitect,1 12 ¢ 8 
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sword. The queen all the while advanced towards Rhodes When the in~ 
habitants saw their vessels approach, adorned with wreaths of laurel, the 
raised great shouts, and received their victorious and triumphant fleet se d 
extraordinary marks of joy. It was so in effect, but in another sense than 
they imagined. Artemisa, having met with no resistance, took possession of 
the city, and put the principal inhabitants to death. She caused a trophy of 
her victory to be erected in 1t, and set up two statues of brass’ one of which 
represented the city of Rhodes, and the other Artemisa, branding it with a 
hot iron. Vitruvius adds, that the Rhodians dared never demolish that tro- 
phy, their religion forbidding it : but they surrounded 1t with a building which 
prevented it entirely from being seen. 

All this, as Monsieur Bayle observes in his Dictionary, does not express a 
forlorn and inconsolable widow, that passed her whole time in grief and la- 
mentation , which makes it reasonable to suspect, that whatever 1s reported 
of excessive 1n the mourning of Artemisa, has no other foundation, but its 
ou advanced at a venture by some writer, and afterwards copied by all 
the rest 

I should be better pleased, for the honour of Artemusa, if 1t had been said, 
as there 1s nothing incredible in 1t, that by a fortitude and greatness of mind, 
of which her sex has many examples, she had known how to unite the seveie 
affliction of the widow with the active courage of the queen, and made the 
affairs of her government serve her instead of consolation : “‘ (1)Negotia pro 
*‘ solatiis accipiens.” 

(2)The Rhodians being treated by Artemisa in the manner we have rela- 
ted, and unable to support any longer so severe and shameful a servitude, 
had recourse to the Athenians, and implored their protection Though 
they had rendered themselves entirely unworthy of it by their revolt, De- 
mosthenes took upon him to speak to the people in their behalf. He began 
with setting forth their crime in its full hght, he enlarged upon their injustice 
and perfidy , he seemed to enter into the people’s just sentiments of resent- 
ment and indignation, and it might have been thought, was going to declare 
himself in the strongest terms against the Rhodians: but ait this was only 
the art of the orator, to insinuate himself into his auditors’ opinion, and to 
excite in them quite contrary sentiments of goodness and compassion for a 
people, who acknowledged their fault, who confessed their unworthiness, 
and who nevertheless were come toimplore the republic’s protection. He sets 
before them the great maxims, which 1n all ages had constituted the glory of 
Athens , the forgiving of injuries, the pardoning of rebels, and the taking 
upon them the defence of the unfortunate. To the motives of glory, he an-~ 
nexes those of interest ; in shewing the importance of declaring for a city, 
that favoured the democratic form ot government ; and of not abandoning an 
island so powerful as that of Rhodes . which 1s the substance of Demosthenes’ 
discourse, entitled, ‘‘ For the hberty of the Rhodians”. 

(3)The death of Artemisa, which happened the same year, itis very likely, 
re-established the Rhodiansin their hberty She wassucceeded by her bro- 
ther Idrizeus, who espoused his own sister Ada, as Mausolus had done Arte- 
misa It was the custom in Caria for the kings to marry their sistersin this 
manner, and for the widows to succeed their husbands in the throne, 1n pre~ 
ference to the brothers and even the children of the defunct. 


SECTION IV. 


EXPEDITION OF OCHUS AGAINST PHOENICIA, CYPRUS, AND EGYPT. 


Ocuus(4) meditated in earnest the reduction of Egypt to his obedience, which 
had long pretended to maintain itself in independence Whilst he was ma- 
king great preparations for this important expedition, he received advice of 
the revolt of Phoenica. (5)That people, oppressed by the Persian governors, 


(1) Tacit (2) A MM, 3653) Ant J C 8351 Demost de Libert Rhod 
(3) Strab I. xiv p. 656 (4) A.M 26038 Ant. J.C. 351. (5) Diod } av: p 48a, 
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resolved to throw off so heay y a yoke, and made a league with Nectanebis king 
of Lgypt, against whom Persia was marching its armies. As there was no 
other cri for that invasion but through Phoenicia, this revolt was very 
seasonable for Nectanebis, who therefore sent Mentor the Rhodian to sup- 
port the rebels, with four thousand Grecian tzoops. He intended by that 
means to make Phoenicia his barrier, and to stop the Persians there. The 
Phoenicians took the field with that reinforcement, beat the governors of Syria 
and Cilicia, that had been sent against them, and drove the Persians en- 
tirely out of Phoenicia. 

(1)The Cyprians, who were not better treated than the Phoenicians, seeing 
the good success which had attended this revolt. followed their example, and 
joined 1n their league with Egypt. Ochus sent orders to Idrnzus king of 
Caria, to make war against them ; who soon after fitted out a fleet, and sent 
eight thousand Greeks along with it under the command of Phocian the 
Athenian, and Evagoras, who was believed to have been the son of Nicocles. 
It 1s probable that he had been expelled by his uncle Protagoias, and that 
he had embraced with pleasure this opportunity of re-ascending the throne. 
His knowledge of the country, and the party he had there, made the king of 
Persia choose him very wisely to command in this expedition. They made 
a descent in the island, where their army increased to double its number by 
the reinforcements which came from Syria and Cibeia The hopes of enrich< 
ing themselves by the spoils of this island, which was very rich, drew thither 
abundance of troops ; and they formed the siege of Salamin by sea and land 
The island of Cyprus had at that time nine cities, considerable enough to 
have each of them a petty king. But all those kings were however subjects 
of Persia. They had upon thts occasion united together to thiow off that yoke 
and to render themselves independent. 

Ochus having observed that the Egyptian war was always unsuccessful, 
from the 111] conduct of the generals sent thither, he resolved to take the care 
of 1t upon himself But before he set out, he signified his desire to the states 
of Greece, that they would put an end to their divisions, and cease to muke 
war upon one another 

It 1s a just matter of surprise, that the court of Persia should insist so 
earnestly and so often, that the people of Greece should live in tranquillity 
with each other, and observe inviolably the articles of the treaty of Antal- 
eides, the principal end of which was the establishment of a lasting union 
amongst them It had formerly employed a quite different policy. 

From the miscarriage of the enterprise against Greece under Xerxes, judg- 
ing gold and silver a more proper means for subjecting 1t than that of the 
sword, the Persians did not attack 1t with open force, but by the method of 
secret intrigues. They conveyed considerable sums tnto it privately to cor- 
rupt the persons of credit and authority in the great cities, and were per« 
petually watching occasions to arm them against each other and to deprive 
them of the leisure and means to invade themselves. They were particulaily 
careful to declare sometimes for one, sometimes for another, 1n order to sup- 
port a kind of balance amongst them, which put 1t out of the power of any 
of those republics to aggrandize itself too much, and by that means to be- 
come formidable to Persia. 

That nation employed a quite different conduct at this time in prohibiting 
all wars to the people of Greece, and commanding them to observe an uni- 
versal peace, upon pain of incurring their displeasure and aims, to such as 
should disobey. Persia, without doubt, did not take that resolution at a ven< 
ture, and had its reasons to behave in such a manner with regard to Greece. 

Its design might be to soften their spirit by degrees, 1n disarming their 
hands, to blunt the edge of that valour, which spurred them on perpetually 
by noble emulation, to extinguish in them their passion for glory and victory ; 
to render languid, by long inertion and forced ease, the activity natural to 
them ; and, in fine, to bring them into the number of those people, whom a 
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quiet anu eltieminite life enervates, and who lose in sloth and peace that 
martial ardour, which combats, and even dangers, are apt to inspire 

_ The king of Persia who then rexgned, had a personal interest, as well as 
his predecessor, in imposing these terms upon the Greeks Egy pt had long 
thrown off the yoke, and given the empire just cause of inquietude. QOchus 
had resolved to go 1n person to reduce the rebels. He had the expedition 
extremely at heart, and neglected nothing that could promote its success. 
The famous retreat of the ten thousand, without enumerating many other 
actions of a like nature, had left a great idea in Persia of the Grecian va- 
Jour. That prince relied more upon a small body of Greeks in his pay, than 
upon the whole army of the Persians, as numeious as 1t was; and he well 
knew, that the intestine divisions of Greece would render the cities incapable 
of supplying the number of soldiers he had occasion for. 

In fine, as a good politician, he could not enter upon action in Egypt, till 
he had pacified all behind him, Iomia especiully, and its neighbouring pro- 
vinces, Now, the most certain means to hold them in obedience, was to de- 
prive them of all hope of aid from the Greeks, te whom they had always 
recourse in times of revolt, and without whom they were 1n no condition to 
form any great enterprises(1) 

When Ochus had_ taken all his measures, and made the necessary prepa-~ 
rations, he repaired to the frontiers of Phoenicia, where he had an army of 
three hundred thousand foot, and thirty thousand horse, and put himself at 
the head of 1t. Mentor was at Sidon with the Grecian troops The approach 
of so great an army stageered him, and he sent secretly to Ochus, to make him 
offers, not only of surrendering Sidon to him, but of serving him in Egy,t, 
where he was well acquainted with the country, and might be very useful to 
him. Ochus agreed entirely to the proposal : upon which he engaged Tenes 
king of Sidon in the same treason; and they surrendered the place in con- 
cert to Ochus. 

The Sidonians had set fire to their ships upon the approach of the king’s 
troops, 1n order to lay the people under the necessity of making a good de« 
fence, by removing all hope of any other security. When they saw them- 
selves betrayed, that the enemy were masters of the city, and that there was 
no possibility of escaping either by sea or land, in the despair of their condi- 
tion, they shut themselves up 1n their houses, and set them on fire. Forty 
thousand men, without reckoning women and children, perished 1n this man- 
ner. The fate of Tenes their king was no better. Ochus, seeing himself 
master of Sidon, and having no further occasion for him, caused him to be put 
to death ; a just reward for his treason, and an evident proof, that Ochus did 
not yield to himin perfidy At the tsme this misfortune happened, Sidon 
was immensely rich ‘The fire having melted the gold and silver, Ochus sold 
the cinders for a considerable sum of money. 

The dreadful ruin of this city cist so great a terror into the rest of Phos~ 
nicia, that 1t submitted, and obtained conditions reasonable enough from the 
king, Ochus made no great difhculty in complying with their demands, be- 
cause he would not lose the time there he had so much occasion for in the 
execution of his projects against Egypt. 

Before he began his march to enter 1t, he was joined by a body of ten thou- 
sand Greeks. From the beginning of this expedition he had demanded troops 
in Greece. The Athenians and Lacedzemonmians had excused themselves from 
furnishing him any at that time , 1t being impossible for them to do it, what- 
ever desire they mht have, as they said, to cultivate a good correspondence 
with theking The Frhebans sent him a thousand men, under the command 
of Lachares; the Armves three thousand, under Nicostratus. ‘1 he rest came 
from the cities of Asia All these troops joined him immediately after the 
taking of Sidon. . 

(2)The Jews must have had some share 1n the war of the Phoemicians a- 
gainst Persia ; for Sidon was no sooner taken, than Ochus entered Judea, and 
besieged the city of Jexxcho, which be took Besides which, 1t appears that 
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he carried a great number of Jewish captives into Egypt, and sent many 
others into Hyrcania, where he settled them along the coast of the Caspian sea. 

(1)Ochus put an end to the war with Cyprus atthe same time That 
of Egypt so entirely engrossed his attention, that, 1n order to have nothing 
to divert him from 1t, he was satisfied to come to an accommodation with the 
nine kings of Cyprus, who submitted to him upon certain conditions, and 
were all continued 1n their little states. EEvagoras demanded to be re-insta- 
ted in the kingdom of Salamin. It was evidently proved, that he had com- 
mitted the most flagrant id rao during his reign, and that he had not 
been unjustly dethroned. Protagoras was therefore confirmed in the king- 
dom of Salamin, and the king gave Evagoras a remote government. He be- 
haved no better 1n that, and was again expelled. He afterwards returned to 
Salamin, and was seized and put to death. Surprising difference between 
Nicocles and his son Evagoras ! 

(2)After the reduction of theisle of Cyprus, and the province of Phoeni- 
cia, Ochus at length advanced towards Egypt. 

Upon his arrival, he encamped before Pelusium, from whence he detached 
three bodies of his troops, each of them commanded by a Greek and a Persian 
with equal authority. The first was under Dachares the Theban, and Ro- 
saces governor of Lydia and Ionia The second was given to Nicostratus 
the Argive, and Aristazenes, one of the great officers of the crown. The 
third had Mentor the Rhodian, and Bagoas one of Ochus’ eunuchs, at the 
head of it. Each detachment had its particular orders The king remain- 
ed with the main body of the army 1n the camp he had made choice of at first 
to wait events, and to be ready to support these troops in case of 11] success, 
or to improve the advantages they might have. 

Nectanebis had long expected this invasion, the preparations for which had 
made so much noise. He had an hundred thousand men on foot, twenty 
thousand of whom were Greeks, twenty thousand Lybians, and the rest of 
Egyptian troops. Part of them he bestowed in the places upon the fron- 
tiers, and posted himself with the rest in the passes, to dispute the enemy’s 
entrance into Egypt. Ochus’ first detachment was sent against Pelusium, 
where there was a garrison of five thousand Greeks. Lachares besieged the 
place. That under Nicostratus, on board four-and-twenty ships of the Per- 
sian fleet, entered oneof the mouths of the Nile at the same time, and sail- 
ed into the heart of Egypt, where they landed, and fortified themselves well 
in a camp, of which the situation was very advantageous All the Egyptian 
troops 1n these parts were immediately drawn together under Clinias, a Greek 
of the isle of Cos, and prepared to repel the enemy A very warm action en-~ 
sued, 1n which Clinias with five thousand of his troops were killed, and the 
rest entirely broken and dispersed. 

This action decided the success of the war. Nectanebis, apprehending, 
that Nicostratus after this victory would embark again upon the Nile, and 
take Memphis the capital of the kingdom, made all the haste he could to de- 
fend it, and abandoned the passes, which 1t was of the last importance to se- 
cure, to prevent the entrance of the enemy. When the Greeks that defend- 
ed Pelusium, were apprised of this precipitate retreat, they believed all lost, 
and capitulated with Lachares, upon condition of being sent back into Greece 
with ail that belonged to them, and without suffering any injury in their 
persons or effects 

Mentor, who commanded the third detachment, finding the passes clear 
and unguarded, entered the country, and made himself master of 1t without 
any opposition. For after having caused a report to be spread throughout his 
camp, that Ochus had ordered all those who would submit to be treated with 
favour, and that such as made resistance should be destroyed, as the Sidoni- 
ans had been, he let all his prisoners escape, that they might carry the news 
into the country round about Those poor people reported in their towns 
and villages what they had heard in the enemy's camp. The brutality of Ochus 
seemed to confirm it ; and the terror was so great, that the gairisons, as well 
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Greeks as Egyptians, strove which should be the foremost in making their 
submission. 

(1)Nectanebis, having lost all hope of being able to defend himself, escaped 
with his treasures and best effects into Athiopia from whence he never re- 
turned. He was the last king of Egypt of the Egyptian race, since whom 
4 pe oy continued under a foreign yoke, according to the prediction of 

zekiel(2). 

Ochus having entirely conquered Egypt in this manner, dismantled the 

cities, pillaged the temples, and returned in triumph to Babylon, laden with 
spoils, and especially with gold and silver, of which he carried away immense 
one He left the government of 1t to Pherendates, a Persian of the first 
quality. 
(3 \Flere Manethon finishes his commentaries, or history of Egypt. He was 
a priest of Helopolis in that country, and had written the history of its dif- 
ferent dynasties from the commencement of the nation to the time we now 
treat of. Hus book 1s often cited by Josephus, Eusebius, Plutarch, Porphy- 
ry, and several others. This historian lived in the reign of Ptolemzus Phi- 
ladelphus, king of Egypt, to whom he dedicates his work, of which(4)Syn- 
cellus has preserved us the abridgment. 

Nectanebis lost the crown by his too good opinion of himself. He had 
been placed upon the throne by Agesilaus, and afterwards supported 1n 1t by 
the valour and counsels of Diophantes the Athenian, and Lamuus the Lace- 
dzmonian, who, whilst they had the command of his troops, and the direc- 
tion of the war, had rendered his arms victorious over the Persians 1n all 
the enterprises they had formed against him. It 1s a pity we have no account 
of them, and that Diodorus is silent upon this head. That prince vain from 
so Many successes, imagined, in consequence, that he was become sufficiently 
capable of conducting his own affairs in person, and dismissed those to whom 
he was indebted for all those advantages. He had time enough to repent his 
error, and to discover that the power does not confer the merit of a king. 

So bean rewarded very liberally the service which Mentor the Rhodian 
had rendered him 1n the reduction of Phoenicia, and the conquest of Egypt. 
Before he left that kingdom, he dismissed the other Greeks laden with fig 
presents. As for Mentor, to whom the whole success of the expedition was 
principally owing, he not only made hima present of an hundred (6)talents 
in money, besides many jewels of great value, but gave him the govern- 
ment of all the coast of Asia, with the direction of the war against some 
provinces, which had revolted in the beginning of his reign, and declared him 
generalissimo of all his armies on that side. 

Mentor made use of his interest to reconcile the king with his brother 
Memnon, and Artabasus, who had married their sister. Both of them had 
been 1n arms against Ochus. We have already related the revolt of Arta- 
basus, and the victories he obtained over the king’s troops. He was, how- 
ever, overpowered at last, and reduced to take refuge with Philip kingof Ma- 
cedon ; and Memnon, who had borne a part in his wars, had also a share in 
his banishment. After this reconciliation, they rendered Ochus and his suc- 
cessors signal services; especially Memnon, who was one of the most vahant 
men of his times, and no less excellent 1n the art of war. Neither did Mentor 
want his great merits, nor deceive the king in the confidence reposed 1n him. 
For he had scarce taken possession of his government, when he re-establish~ 
ed every where the king’s authority, and reduced those who had revolted in 
in his neighbourhood to return to their obedience; some he brought over by 
his address and stratagems, and others by force of arms. In a word, he 
knew so well how to take his advantages, that at length he subjected them 
all to the yoke, and re-instated the king’s affairs 1n those provinces. 

(7)In the first year of the 108th Olympiad, died Plato, the famous Athe- 

GQ) A.M 3654 Ant. J.C. 350 (2) Ezek. xxtx 14, 15 
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.4) George a monk of Constantinople, so called from his being Syncellus, or vicar to 
the Patriarch ‘Larasus, towards the end of the ninth centu 
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nian philosopher. I shall defer speaking of him at present, that I may not 
interrupt the chain of the history. 


SECTION V. 
DEATH OF OCHUS. ARSES SUCCEEDS HIM. 


Ocnus(1), after the conquest of Egypt, and reduction of the revolted pro- 
vinces of his empire, abandoned himself to pleasure and luxurious ease dur- 
ing the rest of his life, and left the care of affairs entirely to his ministers. 
The two principal of them were the eunuch Bagoas, and Mentor the Rhodian, 
whe divided all the power between them ; so that the first had all the pro- 
vinces of the Upper, and the latter all those of the Lower Asia under him. 

(2)After having reigned twenty-three years, Ochus died of poison given him 
by Bagoas. That eunuch, who was by birth an Egyptian, had always retain- 
ed a love for his country, and a zeal for its religion. When his master con- 
quered 1t, he flattered himself, that 1t would have been in his power to have 
softened the destiny of the one, and protected the other from insult. But 
he could not restrain the brutality of his prince, who acted a thousand things 
in regard to both, which the eunuch saw with extreme sorrow, and always v10- 
iently resented in his heart. 

Ochus not contented with having dismantled the cities, and pillaged the 
houses and temples, as has been said, had besides taken away all the archives 
of the kingdom, which were deposited and kept with religious care 1n the 
temples of the Egyptians , and in(8)derision of their worship, he had caused 
the god Apis to be killed, that is, the sacred bull which they adored under 
that name. What gave occasion for this last action was,(4)that Ochus, being 
as lazy and heavy as he was cruel, the Egyptians, from the first of those qua- 
lities had given him the shocking surname of the stupid animal they found he 
resembled. Violently enraged at this affront, Ochus said that he would make 
them sensible that he was not an ass, but a lion; and that the ass, whom they 
despised so much, should eat their ox. Accordingly he ordered Apis to be 
dragged out of his temple, and sacrificed to an ass. After which he made his 
cooks dress and serve him up to the officers of his household, This piece of 
wit 1ncensed Bagoas. As for the archives, he redeemed them afterwards, and 
sent them back to the place where it was the custom to keep them but the 
affront which had been done to his religion, was irreparable ; and it 1s believ- 
ed, that was the real occasion of his master’s death. 

(5)His revenge did not stop here: he caused another body to be interred 
instead of the king’s , and to avenge his having made the officers of the house 
eat the god Apis, he made cats eat his dead body, which he gave them cut 1n 
small pieces ; and for his bones, those he turned into handles for knives and 
swords, the natural symbols of his cruelty. It 1s very probable, that some 
new cause had awakened 1n the heart of this monster his ancient resentment ; 
without which, 1t 1s not to be conceived that he could carry his barbarity so 
far in regard to his master and benefactor. 

After the death of Ochus, Bagoas, in whose hands all power was at that 
time, placed Arses upon the throne, the youngest of all the late king’s sons, 
and put the rest to death, in order to possess, with better security, and with- 
out a rival, the authority he had usurped. He gave Arses only the name of 
king, whilst he reserved to himself the whole power of the sovereignty. But 
perceiving that the young prince began to discover his wickedness, and took 
measures to punish it, he prevented him, by having him assassinated, and 
de>troyed his whole family with him. 

Bagoas, after having rendered the throne vacant by the murder of Ar. 
ses placed Darius upon it, the third of that name who reigned in Persia. 
Hiis true name was Codomanus, of whom much will be sard hereafter. 

We see here in a full light the sad effect of the ill policy of the kings o: 
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Persia, who, to ease themselves of the weight of publ business, abandoned 
their whole authority to an eunuch. Bagoas might have more address and 
understanding than the rest, and thereby merit some distinction. It is the 
duty of a wise prince to distinguish merit ; but it is as consistent for him to 
continue always the entire master, judge, and arbiter of his affairs. A prince 
like Ochus, who had made the greatest crimes his steps for ascending the 
throne, and who had supported himself in it by the same measures, deserved 
to have such a minister as Bagoas, who yied with his master in perfidy and 
cruelty. Ochus experienced their first effects. Had he desired to have no- 
thing to fear from him, he should not have been so imprudent as to render 
him formidable by giving him an unlimited power. 


SECTION VI. 
ABRIDGMENT OF THE LIFE OF DEMOSTHENES. 


As Demosthenes will havea great part in the history of Philip and Alexander, 
which will be the subject of the two following books, it is necessary to give 
the reader some previous idea of him, and to let him know by what means he 
eultivated, and to what a degree of perfection he carned, his talent of elo- 
quence ; which made him more awful to Philip and Alexander, and enabled 
him to render greater services to his country, than the highest military vir- 
tue could have done. 

(1)That orator, born(2)two years before Philip, and two hundred and four- 
score before Cicero, was not the sonof a dirty smoky blacksmith, as(3)Juve- 
nal would seem to intimate, but of a man moderately rich, who gained con- 
siderably by forges. Not that the birth of Demosthenes could derogate in 
the least from his reputation, whose works are an higher title of nobihty than 
the most splendid the world affords. (4) Demosthenes tells us himself, that 
his father employed thirty slaves at his forges, each of them valued at three 
mune, or fifty crowns ; two excepted, who were without doubt the most ex-=< 
pert in the business, and directed the work ; and these were each of them 
worth an hundred crowns. It 1s well known that part of the wealth of the 
ancients consisted in slaves. Those forges, all charges paid, cleared annual- 
ly thirty mine, that is, fifteen hundred crowns. ‘To this first manufactory, 
appropriated to the forging of swords and such kind of arms, he added ano-~ 
ther, wherein beds and tables of fine wood and ivory were made, which brought 
him in yearly twelve minz. In this only twenty slaves were employed, each 
of them valued at two ming, or an hundred livres (5) 

Demosthenes’ father died possessed of an estate of fourteen talents(6). 
He had the misfortune to fall into the hands of sordid and avaricious guardi« 
ans, who had no views but of making the most out of his fortune. They car- 
ried that base spirit so far as to refuse their pupil’s masters the reward due to 
them; so that he was not educated with the care which so excellent a genius 
as his required ; besides which, the weakness of his constitution, and the de- 
licacy of his health, with the excessive fondness of a mother that doated on 
him, prevented his masters from obliging him to apply much to his studies. 

The school of Isocrates(7), in which so many great men had been educat- 
ed, was at that time the most famous at Athens. But whether the avarice of 
Demosthenes guardians prevented him from improving under a master, whose 
price was very high(8), or that the soft and peaceful eloquence of Isocrates 
was not to his taste, at that time he studied under Iseeus, whose character 
was strength and vehemence. He found means howeve: to get the princi- 
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ples of rhetoric taught by the former: but (1) Plate in reality contributed 
the most in forming Demosthenes ; he read his works with great application, 
and received lessons from him also ; and 1t is easy to distinguish in the writ- 
i ef the disciple, the noble and sublime air of the master. 

(2) But he soon quitted the school of Isseus and Plato for another, under 
a different kind of direction; I mean, to frequent the bar; of which this 
was the occasion. The orator Callistratus, was appointed to plead the cause 
of the city Oropus, situated between Boeotia and Attica. Chabrias, having 
disposed the Athenians to march to the aid of the Thebans, who were in 

eat distress, they hastened thither, and delivered them from the enemy. 
The Thebans, forgetting so great a service, took the town of Oropus which 
was upon their frontier, from the Athenians. (3)Chabrias was suspected, 
ané charged with treason upon this occasion. Callistratus was chosen to plead 
against him. The reputation of the orator and the importance of the cause 
excited curiosity, and made a great noise in the city. (4)Demosthenes, who 
was then sixteen eg of age, earnestly entreated his masters to carry him 
with them to the , that he might be present at so famous a trial. The o- 
rator was heard with great attention ; and having had extraordinary success, 
was attended home by a crowd of illustrious citizens, who seemed to vie with 
each other in praising and admiring him. The young man was extremely 
affected with the honours which he saw paid to the orator, and still more 
with the supreme power of eloquence on the minds of men, over which it 
exercises a kind of absolute power. He was himself sensible of its effects ; 
and not being able to resist 1ts charms, he gave himself wholly up to it ; 
from henceforth renounced all other studies and pleasnres: and du the 
continuance of Callistratus at Athens, he never quitted him, but made all 
the improvement he could from his precepts 

The first essay of his eloquence was against his guardians, whom he ob- 
liged to refund a part of his fortune. Encouraged by this success, he ventu- 
red to speak before the people, but with very ill success. He had a weak 
voice, a thick way of speaking, and a very short breath ; notwithstanding 
which his periods were so long, that he was often obliged to stop in the midst 
of them for respiration. This occasioned his being hissed by the whole au- 
dience ; from whence he retired entirely discouraged and determined to re- 
nounce for ever a function of which he beheved himself capable One of 
his auditors, who had observed an excellent fund of genius in him, and a kind 
of eloquence which came very near that of Pericles, gave him new spirit, from 
the grateful idea of so glorious a resemblance, and the good advice which he 
added to it. 

-He ventured therefore to appear a second time before the people, and was 
no better received than before. As he withdrew, hanging down his head, 
and in the utmost confusion, Satyrus, one of the most excellent actors of thos 
times, who was his friend, met him, and having learned from himself the 
cause of his being so much dejected, he assured him that the evil was not 
without remedy, and that the case was not so desperate as he imagmed. He 
desired him only to repeat some of Sophocles’ or Euripides’ verses to him, 
which he accordingly did. Satyrus spoke them after him and gave them 
such graces by the tone, gesture, and spirit with which he pronounced them, 
that Demosthenes himself found them quite different from what they were 
in his own manner of speaking. He perceived plainly what he wanted, and 
apphed himself to the acquiring of it. 

is efforts to correct his natural defect of utterance, and to perfect himself 
in pronounciation, of which his friend had made him understand the value, 
seem almost incredible, and prove, that an industrious perseverance can sur- 
mount all things. (5)He stammered to such a degree, that he could not pro- 
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nounce some letters amongst others, that with which the name of the art (1) 
he studied begins ; and he was so short breathed, that he could not utter a 
whole period without stopping- He overcame these obstacles at length, by 
putting small pebbles into his mouth, and pronouncing several verses in that 
manner without interruption, and that walking, and going up steep and diffi- 
cult places, so that at last no letter made him hesitate, and his breath held 
out through the longest period. (2)He went also to the sea-side, and whilst 
the waves were m the most violent agitation, he pronounced harangues, tv 
accustom himself, by the confused noise of the waters, to the roar of the peo- 
ple, and the tumultuous cries of the public assemblies. 

(3)Demosthenes took no less care of his action than of his voice. He had 
a large looking-giass 1n his house, which served to teach him gesture, and at 
which he used to declaim, before he spokein public. To correct a fault which 
he had contracted by an ill habit of continually shrugging his shoulders, he 
practised standing upright in a kind of very narrow pulpit or rostrum over 
which hung a halbert in such a manner, that 1f1n the heat of action that mo- 
tion escaped him, the pas of the weapon might serve at the same time to 
admonish and correct him. 

His pains were well bestowed ; for 1t was by this means that he carried the 
art of declaiming to the highest degree of perfection of which 1t was capable ; 
whence it is plain he well knew its value and importance. When he was 
asked three several times, which quality he thought most necessary 1n an 
orator, he gave no other answer than—pronunciation ; insinuating, by making 
that reply(4)three times successively, that qualification to be the only one of 
which the want could be least concealed, and which was the most capable of 
concealing other defects ; and that pronounciation alone could give conside- 
rable weight, even to an indifferent orator, when without 1t the most excel- 
lent could not expect the least success. He must have had a very high opin- 
10N of it, as to attain a perfection in 1t, and for the instructions of Neoptole- 
mus, the most excellent comedian then in being, he devoted so considerable a 
sum as ten thousand drachms(5), though he was not very rich. 

His application to study was no less surprising. To be the more removed 
from noise, and less subject to distraction, he caused a small chamber to be 
made for him under ground in which he sometimes shut himself up for whole 
months, shaving on purpose half his head and face, that he might net be ina 
condition to go abroad. It was there, by the light of a small lamp, he com- 
posed the admirable orations, which were said by those who envied him, to 
smell of the oil ; to imply that they were too elabo.ate. “ It 1s plain,” rephed 
he ‘* yours did not cost you so much trouble.” (6) He rose very early in 
the morning, and used to say, that he was sorry when any workman was at 
his business before him. (7)We may judge of his extraordinary efforts to 
acquire an excellence of every kind, from the pains he took 1n copying Thu- 

dides’ history eight times with his own hand, in order to render the style 
of that great man familiar to him. 

Demosthenes, after having exercised his talent of eloquence in several pri- 
vate causes, made his appearanee in full hight, and mounted the tribunal of 
harangues, to treat there upon public affaus ; with what success, we shall see 
hereafter. Cicero (8) tells us, that his success was so great, that all Greece 
came in crowds to Athens to hear Demosthenes speak , and he adds,that ment, 
s0 great as his, could not but have had that effect. I do not examine in this 


a Rhetoric (2) Quintil I.x cS (8) Ibid 1 xi c.8 
(4) Actio in diéendo una dominatar Sine hac summus orator esse in numero nulla 
potest, mediocris hac instructus summos sepe superare. Huic primas dedisse Demos- 
thenes dicitur, cum rogaretur quid in dicendo esset primum 3 huic secundas, huic tere 
tias —Cic. de Orat Ioan n. 213 (5) About 240/ Sterling 
(6) Cui non sunt audite Demosthenes vigilz ? qui dolere se arebat, s1 quando opificum 

antelucana victis esset industria —Lusc. Quest liv. n 44 

7) Lucian Advers Idoct p 639 

8) Me ullud quidem inteliigunt, non modo ita memorize proditam esse, sed ita nece3as 
fuisse, cum Demosthenes dictuinus essct, ut concursus, audiendi causa, ex tota Giwog 


fierent.—-In Brat. n. 239. 
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place, into the character of his eloquence, I have enlarged sufficiently upon 
that elsewhere(1); I only consider its wonderful effects. 

If we believe Philip on this head, of which he is certainly an evidence of 
unguestionable authority(2), the eloquence of Demosthenes alone did him 
more hurt than all the armies and fleets of the Athenians. His harangues, 
he said, were hke machines of war, and batteries raised at a distance against 
him, by which he overthrew all his projects, and ruined his enterprises, with- 
out its being possible to prevent their effect. ‘For I myself,” says Philip 
of him, “had I been present, and heard that vehement orator declaim, 
“‘ should have concluded the first, that it was indispensably necessary to de- 
‘* clare war against me.” No city seemed impregnable to that prince, pro- 
vided he contd introduce a mule laden with gold into it, but he confessed, 
that, to his sorrow, Demosthenes was invincible in that respect, and that he 
always found him inaccessible to his presents. After the battle of Cheronea, 
Philip, though victor, was struck with extreme dread at the prospect of the 
great danger to which that orator, by the powerful league he had been the 
sole cause of forming against him, exposed himself and his kingdom. 

(3) Antipater spoke to the same effect of him. ‘“ I value not,” said he, 
** the Pirseus, the galleys and armies of the Athenians ; for what have we to 
“fear from a people continually employed in games, feasts and Bacchanals r 
“© Demosthenes alone gives me pain. ithout him the Athenians differ in 
“‘ nothing from the meanest people of Greece. He alone excites and ani- 
““ matesthem. It 1s he that rouses them from their lethargy and stupefaction, 
“and puts their arms and oars into their hands almost against their will . in- 
‘* cessantly representing to them the famous battles of Marathon and Salamis, 
“‘ he transforms them into new men by the ardour of his discourses, and in- 
“* spires them with incredible valour and fortitude. Nothing escapes his pe- 
“< netrating eyes, nor his consummate prudence. He foresees all our designs ; 

‘ he countermines all our projects ; and disconcerts us in every thing : and did 

‘ Athens entirely confide in him, and wholly follow his advice, we were un-~ 

‘ done without remedy. Nothing can tempt him, nor diminish his love for 
his country. All the gold of Philip finds no more access to him, than that 
of Persia did formerly to Aristides.” 

He was reduced by necessity to give this glorious testimony for himself 
in his just defence against schines, his accuser and declared enemy. 
“* Whilst ail the orators have suffered themselves te be corrupted by the pre- 
*‘ of Philip and Alexander, it 1s well known ,” says he, “ that neither deli- 
** cate conjectures, engaging expressions, magnificient promises, hope, fear, 
“ favour, any thing 1n the world, have ever been able to induce me to give 
“ up the least right or interest of my country.” He adds, that instead of ac- 
ting hke those mercenary persons, who, tn all they proposed, deelared for 
such as paid them best, hke scales, that always ineline to the side from whence 
they receive most ; he, in all the counsels he had given, had solely in view 
the interest and glory of his country, and that he had always continued in- 
flexible and incorruptible to the Macedonian gore The sequel will shew 
how well he supported that character to the end. 

Such was the orator who 1s about to ascend the tribunal of harangues, or 
rather the statesman, to enter upon the administration of the pubhc affairs, 


and to be the principle and soul of all the great enterprises of Athens against 
Phihp of Macedon. 


SECTION VII. 


DIGRESSION ON THE MANNER OF FITTING OUT FLEETS BY THE 
ATHENIANS, 


Tux subject of this digression ought properly to have had place in the fourth 
section of the tenth book, where I have treated of the government and ma- 


(i) Art ef Stadying the Belles Lettres, Vol. H. (2) Lucian. in Encom 
Demost. p. 940, 941. (3) Ibid. p 984—936. 
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ritime affairs of the Athenians. But at that time, I had not the orationa 
of Demosthenes which speak of them in my thoughts. Itisa deviation 
et oe chain of the history, which the reader may easily turn over if he 
thinks fit. 

The word Trierarchs(1)signifies no more in itself than commanders of gal -~ 
leys. But those cities were also called Trierarchse, who were appointed to fit 
out the galleys in time of war, and to furnish them with all things necessary, 
or at least with part of them. 

They were chosen out of the richest of the people, and there was no fixed 
number of them. Sometimes two, sometimes three, and even ten trierarchs 
were appointed te equip one vessel. 

(2)At length the number of trierarchs was estabhshed at twelve hundred, 1n 
this manner. Athens was divided into ten tribes. An hundred and twenty 
of the richest citizens of each tribe were naminated to furnish the expenses 
of these armaments ; and thus each tmbe furnishing six score, the number of 
the tnierarchs amounted to twelve hundred. 

These twelve hundred men were again divided into two parts, of six hun- 
dred each ; and those six hundred subdivided into two more, each of three 
hundred. The first three hundred were chosen from among such as were 
richest. Upon pressing occasions they advanced the necessary expenses, and 
were reimbursed by the other three hundred, who paid their proportion, as 
the state of their affairs would admit. 

A law was afterwards made, whereby those twelve hundred were divided into 
different companies, each consisting of sixteen men, who joined in the equip- 
ment of a galley. That law was very heavy upon the poorer citizens, and 
equally unjust at bottom , as it decreed that this number of s1,teen should be 
chosen by their age, and not their estates It ordained that all citizens, 
from twenty-five to forty, should be included in one of these companies, and 
contribute one sixteenth ; so that by this law the poorer citizens were to 
contribute as much as the most opulent, and often found it impossible to sup- 
ply an expense so much above their power From whence 1t happened, that 
the fleet was either not armed in time, or very 111 fitted out , by which means 
Athens lost the most favourable opportunities for action. 

(3)Demosthenes, always intent upon the pubhe good, to remedy those 1n- 
conveniences, proposed the abrogation of this law.by another By the latter, 
the trierarchs were to be chosen, not by the number of their years, but by the 
value of their fortunes Each citizen, whose estate amounted to ten talents 
(4), was obliged to fit out one galley ; and if to twenty talents, two , and s0 in 
proportion Such as were not worth ten talents, were to join with as many 
others as were necessary to complete that sum, and to fit out a galley. 

Nothing could be wiser than this law of Demosthenes, which reformed all 
the abuses of the other. By these means the fleet was fitted out 1n time, and 
provided with all things necessary : the poor were considerably relieved, and 
none but the rch displeased with it : for instead of contributing only a six- 
teenth, as by the first law, they were sometimes obliged by the second to 
equip a galley, and sometimes two or more, according to the amount of their 
estates. 

The rich were in consequence very much offended at Demosthenes upon this 
regulation ; and it was, without doubt, an instance of no small courage in him 
to disregard their complaints, and to hazard the making himself as many ene- 
mies, as there were powerful citizens in Athens. Let us hear nmself. “‘(5)See- 
“* ing,” says he, speaking to the Athemians, “your maritime affairs are 1n the 
‘< greatest decline, the rich possessed of an immunity purchased at a very low 

‘ rate, the citizens of middle or small fortunes eat up with taxes, and the re- 
* public itself, in consequence of these inconveniences, never attempting any 
* thing till too late for its service, 1 had the courage to establish a law, where~ 
‘ by the rich are restrained to their duty, the poor relieved from oppression, 
© and what was of the highest :mportance, the republic enabled to make the 


1) Tpenpapxos (2) USpian in Olynth is. p. 32. 
(8) Demost in Orat de Classib. (4) Teno thousand crowns 
(5) Demost. pro Ctesip. p 419. 
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“* necessary parations for war in due time.” He adds, that there was no« 
thing the rich would not have given him to forbear the proposing of this law, 
or at least to have suspended its execution : but he did not suffer himself 
to be swayed either by their threats or promises, and continued firm to the 
public good. 

Not faving been able to make him change his resolution, they contrived a 
stratagem to render it ineffectual ; for it was without doubt at their instiga- 
tion, that a certain person, named Patroclus, cited Demosthenes before the 
judges, and prosecuted him juridically as an infringer of the laws of his 
country. The accuser having only the fifth part of the voices on his side, was 
according to custom fined five hundred drachms(1), and Demosthenes acquit- 
ted of the charge, who relates this circumstance himself. 

It is doubtful, whether at Rome, especially in the latter times, the affair 
would have taken this turn ; for we see, that whatever attempts were made 
by the tribunes of the people, and to whatever extremity the quarrel arose, 
it never was possible to induce the rich, who were far more powerful and 
enterprising than those of Athens, to renounce the possession of the lands, 
which they had usurped in manifest contravention of the institutions of the 
state. The law of Demosthenes was approved and confirmed by the senate 
and people. 

We find from what has been said, that the trie~archs fitted out the galleys 
and their equipage at their own expense The state paid the mariners and 
soldiers, generally at the rate of three oboli, or five pence a-day, as has been 
cbserved elsewhere. The officers had greater pay. 

The trierarchs commanded the vessels, and gave all orders on board. When 
there were two of them to a ship, each commanded s1x months. 

When they quitted their office, they were obliged to give an account of 
their administration, and delivered a state of the vessel's equipage to their 
successor, orthe republic The successor was obhged to go immediately and 
fill upon the vacant place ; and if he failed to be at his post by a tame assigned 
him, he was fined for his neglect. 

As the charge of trierarch was very expensive, those who were nominated 
to 1t were admitted to point out some other person richer than themselves, 
and to demand that they should be put into their place, provided they were 
ready to change estates with such person, and to act 1n the function of tri- 
erarch after such exchange. This law was instituted by Solon, and was called 
the Law of Exchanges. 

Besides the equipment of galleys, which must have amounted to very great 
sums the rich had another charge to support in the tame of war, that was, the 
extraordinary taxes and imposts laid on their estates ; upon which, sometimes 
the hundredth, sometimes a fiftieth, and even a twelfth, were levied accord-~ 
ing to the different occasions of the state 

(2)Nobody at Athens, upon any pretence whatsoever, could be exempted 
from these two charges, except the Novemvir1, or nine Archontes, who were 
not obhged to fit out galleys. So that we see, without ships or money, the 
republic was not in a condition, either to support wars, or defend itself. 

There were other immunities, and exemptions, which were granted to such 
as had rendered great services to the republic, and sometimes even to all their 
descendants : as mantaining public places of exercise, with all things neces- 
sary for such as frequented them ; instituting a public feast for one of the ten 
tribes ; and defraying the expenses of games and shows , all which amounted 
to great sums 

These immunities, as has already been said, were marks of honour and re- 
wards of services rendered the state , as well as statues which were erected 
to great men, the freedom, of the city, and the privilege of being maintained 
in the Prytenezum at the public expense. The View of Athens in these 
honourable distinctions was to express their high sense of gratitude, and to 
kindle at the same time in the hearts of their citizens a noble thirst of glory 
anda an ardent luve for their country. 


(1) About 122 5s. (2> Demost. Advers ITept p 545, 
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Besides the statues erected to Harmodius and Aristogiton, the deliverers 
of Athens, their descendants were for ever exempted from al] public employ« 
ments, and enjoyed that honourable privilege many ages after 

(1)As Aristides died without any estate and left his son Lysimachus no 
other patrimony but his glory and poverty, the republic gave him an hundred 
acres of wood, and as much arable land in Eubaa, besides an hundred minz 
(2)at one payment, and four drachms, or forty pence a aay: 

(3)Athens, nm these services which were done it, regarded more the good 
will than the action itself. A certain person of Cyrene, named Epicerdus, 
being at Syracuse when the Athenians were defeated, touched with compas- 
sion for the unfortunate prisoners dispersed in Sicily, whom he saw ready to 
expire for want of food, distributed an hundred minz amongst them, that 1s, 
about two hundred and forty pounds. Athens adopted him into the number 
of its citizens, and granted him all the immunities before mentioned. Some 
time after, in the war against the thirty tyrants, the same Epicerdus gave 
the city a talent(4). These were but small matters on either occasion with 
regard to the grandeur and power of Athens; but they were infinitely affec- 
ted with the good heart of a stranger, who without any view of interest, in 
a time of public calamity, exhausted himself in some measure for the relief 
ef those with whom he had no affinity, and from whom he had nothing to 
expect. 

P5)The same freedom of the city of Athens, granted an exemption from 
customs to Leucon, who reigned in the Bosphorus, and his children, because 
they yearly imported from the lands of that prince a considerable quantity of 
corn, of which they were in extreme want subsisting almost entirely upon what 
came from other parts. Leucon, in his turn, not to be out done in generosi- 
ty, exempted the Athenian merchants from the duty of a thirtieth upon all 
grain exported from his dominions, and granted them the privilege of supplying 
themselves with corn in his country in preference to all other people. ‘That 
exemption amounted to a considerable sum; for they brought only from 
thence two millions of quarters of corn, of which the thirtieth part amounted 
to almost seventy thousand. 

The children of Conon and Chabrias were also granted an immunity from 
public offices. ‘Fhe names only of those illustrious generals sufficiently jus 
tify that liberality of the Athenian people. <A person, however, called Lep- 
tinus, out of a mistaken zeal for the public good, proposed the abrogation 
by a new law of all the grants of that kind, which had been made from im- 
memorial time, except those which regarded the posterity of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton ; and to enact, that for the future the people should not be capa- 
ble of granting such privileges. : 

Demosthenes strongly opposed this Iaw, though with great complacency 
to the person who proposed it ; praising his good intentions, and not speaking 
of him but with esteem ; a much more efficacious manner of refuting, than 
those violent invectives, and that eager and passionate style, which serve only 
to alienate the people, and to render an orator suspected, who decries his cause 
himself, and shews 1ts weak side, by substituting mnjurious terms for reasons, 
which are alone capable of conv:ncing. 

After having shewn,that so odious a reduction would preve of little or no 
advantage tothe republic, from the inconsiderable number of the exempted 

aa he goes on to explain its conveniencies, and to set them ina fi 
t. 

“‘ It is first,” says he, “ doing injury to the memory of those great men, 
“‘ whose merit the state intended to acknowledge, and reward by such immu. 
** nities , 1t is im some manner calling 1n question the services they have done 
*‘ their country ; 1¢ is throwing a suspicion upon their great actions, injurious 
* to, if not destructive of, their glory. And were they now ahve, and present 
“ in this assembly, which of us all would presume to offer them such an affront? 


(t) Demost 1m Orat. ad L . 558, (2) 227 10s Sterling. 
(3) Ibid 7>7 ae (4) A thousand crowas. 
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““ Should not the respect we owe their memories make us consider them as 
** always alive and present ? 

“<< But if we are httle affected with what concerns them, can we be insen- 
** sible to our own interest ? Besides that cancelling so ancient a law, is to 
““ condemn the conduct of our ancestors, what shame shall we bring upon 
** ourselves, and what an injury shall we do our reputation. The glory of 
‘* Athens, and of every well governed state, is to value itself upon its grati- 
“*< tude, to keep its word pelipioualy, and to be true to allitsengagements. A 
<* private person who fails in these respects, 1s hated and abhorred : and who 
“« is not afraid of being reproached with ingratitude ? And shall the common- 
“<< wealth, in concelling a law that has received the sanction of public autho- 
«* rity, and been in a manner consecrated by the usage of many ages, be guilty 
“< of so notorious a prevarication? We prohibit lying in the very markets, 
“‘ under heavy penalties, and require truth and faith to be observed in them ; 
-* and shall we renounce them ourselves, by the revocation of grants, passed 
*¢ in all their forms, and upon which every private man has aright to insist ? 

“* To act in such a manner, would be to extinguish 1n the hearts of our c:- 
“< tizens all emulation for glory, all desire to distinguish themselves by great 
“* exploits, all zeal for the honour and welfare of their country ; which are 
*““the great sources and prineiples of almost all the actions of hfe. And + 
“* 1g to no purpose to object the example of Sparta and Thebes, which grant 
“* no such exemptions. Do we repent our not resembling them in many 
‘* things ? and 1s there any wisdom in proposing their defects and not their 
“¢ virtues, for our imitation P” 

Demosthenes concludes with demanding the law of exemptions to be retain- 
ed in all its extent ; with this exception, that all persons should be deprived 
of the benefits of it, but those who had a just title to them ; and that a strict 
inquiry should be made for that purpose. 

tis plain that I have only made a very slight extract in this place of an 
exceeding long discourse, and that I designed to express only the spirit and 
sense, without confining myself to the method and expressions of 1t. 

There was a meanness of spirit in Leptinus’ desiring to obtain a trivial ad- 
vantage for the republic, by retrenching the moderate expenses that were 
an honour to it, and no charge to himself ; whilst there were other abuses of 
far greater importance to reform. 

Such marks of public gratitude perpetuated in a family, perpetuate also in 
a state an ardent zeal for :ts happiness, anda warm desire to distinguish that 
passion by glorious actions. It 1s not without pain ] find amongst ourselves, 
that part of the privileges granted to the family of the Maid of Orleans have 
been retrenched(1). Charles VII. had ennobled her, her father, three bro- 
thers, and all their descendants, even by the female line. In 1614, at the 


request of the attorney-general, the article of nobility by the women was re« 
trenched. 


(i) Mesrai.' 
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SECTION ft. 


THE BIRTH AND INFANCY OF PHILIP. HIS FIRST CONQUESTS. THE 
BIRTH OF ALEXANDER. 


Macepon was an hereditary kingdom, situated in ancient Thrace, and 
bounded on the south by the mountains of Thessaly ; on the east by Boeotia 
and Pieria, on the west by the Lyncestes, and on the north by Mygdonia and 
Pelagoma. But after Philip had conquered part of Thrace and Illyrium, 
this kingdom extended from the Adriatic sea to the river Strymon. Baissea 
was at first the capital of 1t but afterwards resigned that honour to Pella, 
famous for giving birth to Philip and Alexander. 

Philip, whose history we are going to write, was the son of Amyntas IT. 
who is reckoned the sixteenth king of Macedon from Caranus, who had 
founded that kingdom about four hundred and thirty years before, that is, 
anno mundi 3212, and before Christ 794. The history of all these monarchs 
is sufficiently obscure, and includes little more than several wars with the 
Hlyrians, the Thracians, and other neighbouring people. 

he kings of Macedon pretended to descend from Hercules by Caranus, 
and consequently to have been Greeks originally. Notwithstanding this, 
Demosthenes often styles them Barbarians, especially in his invectives agaist 
Phihp. The Greeks, indeed, gave this name to all other nations, without 
excepting the Macedonians. (1)Alexander king of Macedon, in the reign 
of Xerxes, was excluded, upon pretence of his being a Barbarian, from the 
Olympic games , and was not admitted to share in them, till after having 
proved his being originally descended from Argos. (2)'The above mentioned 
Alexander, when he went over from the Persian camp to that of the Greeks, 
in order to acquaint the latter that Mardonius was determined to charge 
them by surprise at day-break, justified his perfidy by his ancient descent, 
which he declared to be from the Greeks. 

The ancient kings of Macedon did not think it beneath themselves to live 
at different times under the protection of the Athenians, Thebans, and Spare 


(i) Herod, 1. v. c. %, (2) Idem, lL. 1x. c. 44. 
Vou. IL. 2°) 
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tans, changing their alliances as it suited their interest. Of this we have 
several instances in Thucydides. One of them, named Perdiccas, with whom 
the Athenians were dissatisfied, became their tributary ; which continued 
from their settling a colony in Amphipolis, under Agnon the son of Nicias, 
about forty-eight years before the Peloponnesian war, till Brasidas, the La- 
cedzemonian general, about the fifth or sixth = of that war, raised that 
whole province against them, and drove them from the frontiers of Macedon. 

We shall soon see this Macedon, which formerly had paid tribute to Athens, 
become, under rule, the arbiter of Greece, and triumph, under Alexander. 
over all the forces of Asia. 

Amyntas,(1) father of Philip, began to reign the third year of the 96th 
Olympiad. Having, the very year after, been warmly attacked by the Illy- 
rians, and dispossessed of a great part of his kingdom, which he thought it 
scarce possible for him ever to recover again, he addressed himself to the 
Olynthians ; and in order to engage them the more firmly in his interest, he 
had given up to them a considerable tract of land in the neighbourhood of 
their city. According to some authors, Argeus, who was of the blood royal, 
being supported by the Athenians, and taking advantage of the trouble which 
broke out in Macedonia, Balan. te there two years.(2) Amyntas was restored 
to the throne by the Th ians ; upon which he was desirous of resuming 
the possession of the lands, which nothing but the ill situation of his affairs 
had obliged him to resign to the Olynthians. This occasioned a war, but 
Amyntas, not being strong enough to make head singly against so powerful 
a people, the Greeks, and the Athenians in particular, sent him succours, 
and enabled him to weaken the power of the Olynthians, who threatened 
him with a total and impending ruin. (3)It was then that Amyntas, in an 
assembly of the Greeks, to which he had sent a deputation, engaged to unite 
with them, to enable the Athenians to pore themselves of Amphipolis, de- 
claring that this city belonged to the last mentioned people. This strong 
allance was continued after his death with Queen Eurydice, his widow, as 
we shall soon see. 

(4)Philip, one of the sons of Amyntas, was born the same year this mo- 
march declared war against the Olynthians. This Philip was father of Alex- 
ander the Great, for we cannot distinguish him better, than by calling him 
the father of such a son, as (5)Cicero observes of the father of Cato of Utica. 

(6)Amyntas died, after having reigned twenty-four years. He left three le- 
gitimate children, whom Eurydice had brought him, viz. Alexander, Per- 
diccas, and Philip, and a natural son named Ptolemy 

Alexander succeeded his father as eldest son In the very beginning of his. 
reign, he was engaged in a sh war inst the Illyrians, neighbours to, 
and perpetual enemies of M. onia. “Conclading afterwards a peace with 
them, he put Philip, his younger brother, an infant, into their hands by way 
of hostage, who was soon sent back to him. Alexander reigned but one year. 

(7)The crown now belonged by right to Perdiccas, his brother, who was be- 
come eldest by his death ; but Pausanias, a prince of the blood royal, who had 
been exiled, us uted it with him, and was supported by a great number of 
Macedonians. He began by seizing some fortresses. appily for the new 
king, Iphicrates was then in that country, whither the Athenians had sent 
him with a small fleet ; not to besiege Amphipolis as yet, but only to take a 
view of the place, and make the necessary preparations for besieging 1t. Eu- 
rydice, hearing of his arrival, desired to see him, intending to request his 
assistance against Pausanias. When he was come into the palace, and had 
seated himself, the afflicted queen, the better to excite his compassion, takes 
her two children, Perdiccas and Philip,(8) and sets the former in the arms, 
and the latter on the knees, of Iphicrates; she then spoke thus to him: 


(1) A M 3606 Ant J C 398 Diod 1. xiv p 307 341 (2) A M 3621 Ant J Cc 383. 

‘3) Asch. de Fals Legat p 400. (4) .\ M 5621 Art J C 8na. 
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Remember, Iphicrates, that Amyntas, the father of these unha ore 
“‘ phans, had always a love for your country, and adopted you for his son. 
<< This double tie lave you under a double obligation. The amity which that 
“‘ king entertained for Athens, requires that you should acknowledge us 
*< publicly for your friends ; and the tenderness which that father had for your 
“* person, claims from you the heart of a brother to these children.” Iphi- 
crates, moved with this sight and discourse, expelled the usurper, and re- 
stored the lawful sovereign. 

(t)Perdiccas(2) did not continue long in tranquillity. A new enemy, 
more formidable than the first, soon invaded his repose ; this was Ptolemy 
his brother, natural son of Amyntas, as was before observed. He might pos- 
sibly be the eldest son, and claim the crown as such. The two brothers re- 
ferred the decision of their clarm to Pelopidas, general of the Thebans, more 
revered for his probity than his valour. Pelopidas determined in favour of 
Perdiecas; and having judged it necessary to take pledges on both sides, in 
order to oblige the two competitors to observe the articles of the treaty ac- 
cepted by them; among other hostages, he carried Philip with him to 
(3)'Thebes, where he resided several years. He was then ten years of . 
Eurydice, at her leaving this much loved son, earnestly besought Pelopidas 
to procure him an education worthy of his birth, and of the city to which he 
was going an hostage. Pelopidas placed him with Epaminondas, who had 
a celebrated Pythagorean philosopher in his house for the education of his 
son. Philp improved greatly by the instructions of his preceptor, and much 
more by those of Epaminondas, under whom he undoubtedly made some 
campaigns, though no mention is made of this. Hecould not possibly have 
had a more excellent master, whether for war or the conduct of hfe; for 
this Ulustrious Theban was at the same time a great philosopher, that is to 
Say, a wise and virtuous man, and a great commander as well as a great 
statesman. Philip was very proud of being his pupil, and proposed him as a 
model to himself; most happy, could he have copied him perfectly ! Per-~ 
haps he borrowed from Epaminondas his activity 1n war, and his prompti- 
tude in improving occasions, which however formed but a very inconsidera- 
ble part of the memt of this illustrious personage: but with regard to his 
temperance, his justice, his disinterestedness, his sincerity, his magnani- 
mity, his clemency, which rendered him truly great, these were virtues which 
Philip had not received from nature, and did not acquire by imitation. 

The Thebans did not know that they were then forming and educating 
the most dangerous enemy of Greece. (4)After Philip had spent nine or ten 
years 1n their city, the news of a revolution in Macedon made him resolve 
to leave Thebes clandestinely. Accordingly he steals away, makes the ut- 
most expedition, and finds the Macedonians greatly surprised at having lost 
their king Perdiccas, who had been killed in a great battle by the Illyrians, 
but much more so, to find they had as many enemies as neighbours. The 
Illyrians were on the point of returning into the kingdom with a greater 
force; the Peonians infested it with perpetual incursions; the Thracians 
were determined to place Pausanias on the throne, who had not abandoned 
his pretensions ; and the Athenians were bringing Argeus, whom Mantias 
their general was ordered to support with a strong fleet and a considerable 
body of troops. Macedonia at the time wanted a prince of years to govern 
and had only a child, Amyntas, the son of Perdiccas, and lawful heir of the 
crown. Philip governed the kingdom for some time, by the title of Guar- 
dian to the Prince ; but the subjects, justly alarmed, deposed the nephew in 
favour of the uncle; and instead of the heir, whom nature had given them, 


(1) Plutarch in Pelop p 292 

(2) Plutarch supposes, that 1t was with Alexander that Ptolemy disputed the empire 
which cannot be made to agree with the relation of Aschines, who, being his contem- 
porary, 1s more worthy of credit. I therefore thought proper to substitute Perdiccas 
instead of Alexander 

(3) ‘Fhebis trienato ohses habitus, prima puertiz rudimenta in urbe severitatis rane 
true, et in domo Epaminonde sum et philosophi et rmperatoris, de pusuit,— Justin. Lb 
vi ¢ 5) Phihp lyved in Thebes not only thee, but nine or ten ycars 

(4) Diced. t, xvi. p. 407. Justin. 1. vale Ge oe 
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set him upon the throne whom the present conjuncture of affairs required, 

rsuaded that the laws of necessity are superior to all others. (1)Accord- 
ingly Philip, at ihe dad years of age, ascended the throne the first year 
of the 105th Olympiad. : 

The new king, with great coolness and presence of mind, used all his en- 
deavours to answer the expectations of the people: accordingly he provides 
for and remedies every thing, revives the desponding courage of the Mace- 
donians, and reinstates and disciplines the army. (2)He was inflexibly 
rigid in the last point, well knowing that the success of all his enterprises 
depended on it. <A soldier, who was thiraty, went out of the ranks to drink, 
which Philp punished with great severity. Another soldier, who ought to 
have stood to his arms, laid them down: him he immediately ordered to be 
put to death. 

it was at this time he established the Macedonian phalanx, which after- 
wards became so famous, and was the choicest and best disciplined body of 
an army the world had ever seen, and might dispute pr ency in those 
respects with the Greeks of Marathon and Salamin. He drew up the plan, 
or at least improved it from the idea suggested by Homer. hat poet 
describes the union of the Grecian commanders under the i e of a batta- 
lion, the soldiers of which, by the assemblage or conjunction of their shields, 
form a body impenetrable to the enemy’s darts. I rather believe, that Philip 
formed the idea of the phalanx from the lessons cf Epaminondas, and the sa- 
cred battalion of the Thebans. He treated those chosen foot soldiers with 
peculiar distinction, honoured them with the title of his Comrades or Com-~- 

anions,(3) and by such marks of honour and confidence, induced them to 

ear, without any murmuring, the hardest fatigues, and to confront the 
greatest dangers with intrepidity. Such familiarities as these cost a mo- 
narch little, and are of no common advantage to him. I shall insert, at the 
end of this section, a more particular description of the phalanx, and the use 
made of it in battles. J shall borrow from Polybius this deseriptron, the 
length of which would too much interrupt, the series of our history ; yet 
being placed separately, may probably please, especially by the judicious re- 
flections of a man so well skilled in the art of war as that historian. 

One of the first things Philip took care of, was the negotiating a captious. 
peace with the Athenians, whose power he dreaded, and whom he was not 
willing to make his enemies, in the beginning of a reign hitherto but 11] es- 
tablished. He therefore sends ambassadors to Athens, spares neither pro- 
mises nor protestations of amity, and at last was so happy as to conclude a 
treaty, of which he knew how to make all the advantages he had proposed 
to himself. 

Immediately after this, he does not seem so much to act like a monarch of 
but twenty-four years of age, as hke a politician profoundly versed in the art 
of dissimulation ; and who, without the assistance of experience, was already 
sensible, that to know when to lose at a proper season isto gain. (4)He had 
seized upon Amphipolis, a city situated on the frontiers of his kingdom, 
which consequently stood very convenient for him. He could not keep it, 
as that would have weakened his army too much, not to mention that the 
Athenians, whose friendship it was his interest to preserve, would have been 
exasperated at his holding a place which they claimed as their colony. On 
the other side, he was determined not to give up to his enemies one of the 
keys to his dominions. He therefore took the resolution to declare that 
place free, by permitting the inhabitants to govern themselves as a republic, 
and in this manner to set them at variance with their ancient masters. At 
the same time he disarmed the Peonians by dint of promises and presents ; 
resolving to attack them, after he had disumted his enemies, and weakened 
them by that disunien 


This address and subtilty established him more firmly on the throne, and 


(1) A M 9644. Ant.J.C 360. Diod 1 xsi p.404—418. = (2) Bhan. 1). var c. 4 


(2 Helevracepor signifies verbatim, a foot soldrer, comrade, companion. 
() Pelyen. Stratag. 1. 1v. ©. 17. 
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he soon found himself without competitors. Having barred the entrance 
of his kingdom to Pausanias, he marches against Argzeus, comes up with 
him in the road from Zge@ to Methone, defeats him, kills a great number of 
his soldiers, and takes a multitude of prisoners ; attacks the Peonians, and 
subjects them to his power : he afterwards turns his arms against the Illyri- 
ans, cuts them to pieces, and obliges them to restore to him all the places 
possessed by them in Macedonia. 

(£)Much about this time the Athenians acted with the greatest gene- 
rosity in regard to the inhabitants of Euboea. That island, which is sepa- 
rated from Beoeotia by the Eurippus, was so called from its large and beauti- 
ful pasture lands, and 1s now called Negropont. (2)It had been subject to 
the Athenians, who had settled colomies in Eretria and Chalcis, the two prin- 
cipal cities of 1t. Thucydides relates, that in the Peloponnesian war, the 
revolt of the Euboeans dismayed the Athenians very much, because they drew 
greater revenues from thence than from Attica. rom that time Euboea be- 
came a prey to factions ; and at the same time of which we are now speaking 
one of these factions implored the assistance of Thebes, and the other of 
Athens. At first the Thebans met with no obstacle, and easily made the 
faction they espoused triumphant. However, at the arrival of the Athenians, 
matters took a different turn. Though they were very much offended at the 
Eubceans, who had behaved very injuriously towards them, nevertheless, 
sensibly affected with the great danger to which they were exposed, and for- 
getting their private resentments, they immediately gave them such pov ere 
ful succour both by sea and land, that in a few days they forced the Thebans 
to retire. And now, being absolute masters of the island, they restore the 
inhabitants their cities and lhberty, persuaded, says A¢schines in relating 
this circumstance, that justice requires we should obliterate the remembrance 
of past injuries, when the party offending repose their trust in the offended. 
The Athemans, after having restored Eubcea to 1ts former tranquillity, re- 
tired, without desiring any other benefit for all their services, than the glory 
of having appeased the troubles of that island. 

But they did not always behave in this manner with regard to other states ; 
and it was‘this gave rise({ to “ the war of the allies” of which I have spo- 
ken elsewhere. | 

Hitherto Philip, that is, durmg the first years of his reign, had employed 
his endeavours to triumph over his competitors for the throne; to pacify do- 
mestic divisions, to repel the attacks of his foreign enemies, and to disable 
them, by his frequent victories, from troubling him 1n the possession of hrs 
kingdom. 

But he is now going to appear in another character. Sparta and Athens, 
after having long disputed the empire of Greece, had weakened themselves 
by their reciprocal divisons. This circumstance had given Thebes an oppor- 
tunity of regaining its former grandeur , but Thebes having weakened itself 
by the wars in which 1t had been engaged against Sparta and Athens, gave 
Phihp an occasion of aspiring also in his turn to the sovereignty of Greece. 
And now, as a politician and a conquerer, he resolves how he may best extend 
his frontiers, reduce his neighbours, and weaken those whom he was not able 
to conquer at present , how he may introduce himself into the affairs of Greece 
share in its intestine feuds, make himself its arbiter, join with one side to 
destroy the other , 1n a word, to obtain the empire over all. In the execution 
of this great design, he spared neither artifices, open force, presents, nor pro- 
mises. He employs for this purpose negotiations, treaties and allances, 
and each of them singly, in such a manner as he judges most conducive to 
the success of his design ; advantage solely determining him 1n the choice of 
measures, 

We shall always see him acting under this second character, in all the steps 
he takes henceforth, till he assumes a third and last character, which 1s. pre- 
paring to attack the great king of Persia, and endeavouring to become the 


(2) A.M 3646 Ant J C 352. (2) Vell Paterc 1 1.0.4. Thucyd 1 vias p. 612 
Demost pro Ctesiph p 459 Asch. contra Cfesiph p +t, (2) A. M 364o, 
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avenger of Greece, by subverting an empire which before had attempted te 
subject it, and which had always continued 1ts irreconcilable enemy, either by 
open invasions or secret intrigues. 

We have seen that Philip, in the very beginning of his reign, had seized 
upon Amphipolis, because well situated for his views; but that, to avoid re- 
storing it to the Athenians, who claimed it as one of their colonies, he had 
declared it afree city. But at this time, being no longer under such great 
apprehension from the Athenians, he resumed his former design of seizing 
Amphipolis. (1)The inhabitants of this city, being threatened with a spee- 

siege, sent ambassadors to the Athenians, offering to put themselves and 
their city under the protection of Athens, and beseeching them to accept 
the keys of Amphipolis. But that republic rejected their offer, for fear of 
breaking the peace they had concluded the preceding year with Philip ~ 

(2) However, this monarch was not so delicate in this point ; for he besieg- 
ed and took Amphipolis by means of the intelligence he carried on in the city, 
and made it one of the strongest barriers of his kingdom. Demosthenes in 
in his orations, frequently reproaches the Athenians with their indolence on 
this occasion, by representing to them, that, had they acted at this time with 
the expedition they ought, they would have saved a confederate city, and spa- 
red themselves a multitude of misfortunes. 

(3)Philip had promised the Athenians to give up Amphipolis into their 
hands, and by this means had made them supine and inactive ; but he did 
not value himself upon keeping his word, and sincerity was in no manner the 
virtue he professed. So far Eom surrendering this city, he also possessed him- 
self of Pydna(4)and of Potidza(5). The Athenians kept a garrison in the 
latter; these he dismissed without doing them the least injury ; and gave 
up this city to the Olynthians, to engage them in his interest. 

6)From thence he proceeded to seize Crenides, which the Thasians had 
built but two years before, and which he called Philippi from his own name. 
It was near this city, afterwards famous for the defeat of Brutus and Cassius, 
that he opened certain gold mines, which every he producéd upwards of a 
thousand talents, that is, about an hundred and se had thousand pounds 
sterling ; a prodigious sum of money in that age y this means, money be- 
came much more current in Macedon than before ; and Philip first caused 
the golden specie to be coined there, which outlived (7) monarchy. Supe- 
riority of finances is of endless advantage to a state ; and no prince under- 
stood them better than Philip, or neglected them less. By this fund he was 
enabled to maintain a powerful army of foreigners, and to bribe a number of 
creatures in most of the cities of Greece. 

(8)Demosthenes says, that when Greece was in its most flourishing condi- 
tion, *‘ gold and silver were ranked in the number of prohibited arms”. But 
Philp thought, spoke, and acted in a quite different manner. (9)It is said, 
that consulting the oracle of Delphos, he received the following answer : 


"Apyupéas Adyxaor pé-ye nal wdvra Kparhoets. 
Make coin thy weapons, and thou’it conquer all. 


~ 


(1) Demost. Olynth. 1. p. 2 (@) A M s6@46. Ant J C 368 Dhod p 412. 
(3) Diod. p 412 (4) Pydna, a city of Macedon, situated on the 
gsulpb anciently called Sinus Thermaicue, and now Golfo di Salonich: 
(5) Potidea, another city of Macedonia, on the borders of ancient Thrace. It was but 
sixty stadia, or three leagues, from Olynthas (6) Diod p. 413. 
(7) Gratus Alexandro Reg: magna fut alle 
heerilus, incultis quid versibus et male natis 
Rettnht acceptos, regale numisma, Philippos 
Horat.l1. ii, Ep. ad August. 


Cherilus the Pelean youth approved, 
Bava be ro wemee well, and im he gore? : 

Is dull uneven verse a great good fate 
Got him his favonr, and 4 fair estate. : 


Creecnu’s Hon. 
Aic sunt numerati aurei treeents pummi, qu: vocantar ES 


AUT in Pozn 
(@ Philip. a1, p. 92, z (9) Suidas. 
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The advice of the priestess became his rule, and he applied it with grest 
success. He owned, that he had carried more places by money than aris; 
that he had never forced a gute, till after having attempted to open it with a 
golden key ; and he did not think any fortress impregnable, into which a 
mule Jaden with silver could find entrance. (1)It has been said, that he was 
a merchant rather than a conquerer ; that it was not Philp, but his gold, which 
subdued Greece, and that he bought its cities rather than took them. He 
had pensioners in all the commonwealths of Greece, and retained those in his 
pay who had the greatest share in the public affairs. And indeed he was less 
proud of the success of a battle than that of a negotiation, well knowing, 
oes neither his generals nor his soldiers could share in the honour of the 
atter 

Philip had married Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus. The latter was 
son of Alcetas, king of Molossus or Epirus. Olympuas brought him Alex- 
ander, surnamed the Great, who was born at Pella, the capital of Macedonia, 
the first year of the 106th Olympiad. (2)Philp, who at that time was ab- 
sent from his kingdom, had three very agreeable(3)advices brought him , 
that he had carried the prize inthe Olympic games; that Parmenio, one of 
his generals, had gained a great victory over the Illyrians; and that his wife 
was delivered of ason. This prince, terrified atso signal a happiness, whiuh 
the heathens thought frequently the omen of some mournful catastrophe cri- 
ed out, “ Great Jupiter! im return for so many blessings, send me as soon as 
** possible some slight misfortune.” 

(4)We may form a judgment of Philip’s care and attention with regard to 
the education of this prince, by the letter he wrote a little after his birth to 
Aristotle, to acquaint him so early, that he had made choice of him for his 
son’s preceptor. ‘“ I am to inform you” said he, “that Lhaveason born. I 
“return thanks to the gods, not so much for having given him to me, as 
“‘to have given him to me in the time that Aristotle lived. I may justly 
<< promise myself, that you will make him a successor worthy of us both, and 
“ a king worthy of Macedonia.” what noble thoughts arise from the peru- 
sal of this letter, far different from the manners of the a age, but high 
ly worthy of a great monarch and a good father ! I shall leave the reader to 
make such reflections on it as he shall think proper ; and shall only observe, 
that this example may serve as a lesson even to private persons, as 1t teach- 
es them how highly they ought to value a good master, and the extraordina- 
ry care they should take to find such an one; (5)for every son 1s an Alexun- 
der to his father. It appears that Philip(6)put his son very early under Aris- 
totle, convinced that the success of studies depends on the foundation fi >t 
laid ; and that the man cannot be too able, who 1s to teach the principles of 
learning and knowledge in the manner they ought to be inculcated 


(1) Callidus emptor Olynthi. Juv. Sat xu 1.47 
Phibppus majore exparte mercator Gracie quam victor 
Vac. Max lib. vit. c. 2 


Diffidit hostinm 
Portas vir Macedo, et subruit xmulos 


Reges muneribus. 
Horart. lb, an. Od. xvi. 


CRrREECH’s Hor 
(2) A M 8649." Ant. J.C 356 Plut.in Alex p.666 Justin I xn c 16 Plut in 
Apopth p 187 (3) Plutaich supposes, that this news 
was brought him immediately after the taking of Potidea, but this city had been taken 
(4) Aul Gel }ix 3 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE MACEDONIAN PHALANX. 


(1)T 1118(2) was a body of infantry, consisting of sixteen thousand heavy-arm: 
ed troops, who were always placed in the centre of the battle. Besides a sword 
they were armed with a shield, and a pike or spear called by the Greeks zapirra 
Sarissa. This pike was fourteen cubits long, that is, twenty-one French feet 
for the cubit consists of a foot and a half. 

The phalanx was commonly divided into ten corpsor battalions, each of 
which was composed of sixteen hundred men, an hundred feet in rank and 
sixteen in file. Sometimes the file of sixteen was doubled, and sometimes di- 
vided, according to occasion ; so that the phalanx was sometimes but eight, 
and at other times thirty-two deep: but its usual and regular depth was sixteen. 

The space between each soldier upon a march was six feet, or, which is the 
same, four cubits; and the ranks were also about six feet asunder. When 
the phalanx advanced towards an enemy, there was but three feet distance 
between each soldier, and the ranks were closed in proportion. In fine, when 
the phalanx was to receive the enemy, the men who composed it drew stull 
closer, each soldier occupying only the space of a foot and a half. 

This evidently shows the different space which the front of the phalanx took 
up in these three cases, supposing the whole to consist of sixteen thousand 
men, at sixteen deep, and consequently always a thousand men, in front. This 
space or distance in the first case was six thousand feet, or one thousand fa- 
thoms, which make ten furlongs, or half a league. In the second case it was 
but half as much, and took up five furlongs, or five hundred fathoms(3) And 
an the third case 1t was again diminished another half, and extended to the 
distance of only two furlongs and a half, or two hundred and fifty fathoms. 

Polybius examines the phalanx in the second case, in which it marched to 
attack the enemy. There then was three feet in breadth and depth between 
each soldier. e observed above, that their pikes were fourteen cubits long. 
The space between the two hands, and that part of the pike which projected 
beyond the right, took up four ; and consequently the pike advanced ten cu- 
bits beyond the body of the soldier who carried it. This being supposed, the 
pikes of the soldiers placed in the fifth rank, whom I will call the fifths, and so 
of the rest, projected two cubits beyond the first rank ; the pikes of the fourths 
four ; those of the thirds, six; those of the seconds, eight cubits ; in fine, 
the pikes of the soldiers who formed the first rank, advanced ten cubits to- 
wards the enemy. 

The reader will easily conceive, that when the soldiers who composed the 
phalanx, this great and unwieldly machine, every part of which bristled with 
pikes, as we have seen, moved all at once, presenting their pikes to attack 
the enemy, that they must charge with great force. The soldiers who were 
behind the fifth rank, held their pikes raised, but reclining a little over the 
ranks which preceded them; thereby forming a kind of roof which, not to men- 
tion their shields, secured them from darts discharged at a distance, which 
fell without doing them any hurt. 

The soldiers of all the other ranks beyond the fifth, could not indeed en- 
gage against the enemy nor reach them with their pikes, but then they gave 
great assistance in battle to those in front of them. For, by supporting them 
behind with the utmost strength, and propping them with their backs, they 
increased in a prodigious manner the strength and impetuosity of the onset ; 
they gave their comrades such a force as rendered them 1mmoveable mn attacks, 
and at the same time deprived them of every hope or opportunity of flight by 
the rear; so that they were under the necessity either to conquer or die. 

And indeed Polybius acknowledges, that as long as the soldiers of the pha- 
lanx preserved their disposition and order as a phalanx, that is, as long as 
they kept their ranks in the close order we have described, it was impossible 
for an enemy either to sustain its weight, or to open and break it And 
this he demogstrates to us in a plain and sensible manner. The Reman 


(1) Polyb 1 xvn p 764~—767. Id l.xu p.664 /Blean.de Instruend Aciah 
(@) Ih cem etsex mila peditaum more Macedonum armats fuere que phalangite appella- 
ue EF yee dae acies fuit 1n fronte 1:0 decom partes divisa,—Tit, Liv. I. axxvin, mn. 40. 
ave stadia, 
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soldiers, for it 13 these he compares to the Greeks in the place in question, 
says he, take up, in fight, three feet each. And as they must necessarily 
move about very much, either to shift their bucklers to the mght and left, in 
defending themselves, or to thrust with the point, or strike with the edge, 
we must be obliged to suppose the distance of three teet between every 
soldier. In this manner every Roman soldier takes up six feet, that 15, 
twice as much distance as one of neste) sapere and consequently opposes 
singly two soldiers of the first rank , and for the same reason, is obliged to 
make head against ten pikes, as we before observed Now it 1s impossible for 
a single soldier to break, or force his way through ten pikes. 

(2)This Livy shews evidently 1n a few words, where he describes in what 
manner the Romans were repulsed by the Macedonians at the seige of a city. 
(3) The consul, says he, made his cohorts to advance, 1n order, if possible, 
to penetrate the Macedonian phalanx. When the latter, keeping very close 
together, had advanced forward their long pikes, the Romans, having dis-~ 
charged ineffectually their javelins against the Macedonians, whom their 
shields, pressed very close together, covered lhke a roof and a tortoise ; the 
Romans, I say, drew their swords. But 1t was not possible for them either 
to come to a close engagement, or cut or break the pikes of the enemy: and 
if they happened to cut or break any one of them, the broken piece of the 
pike served as a point ; so that this range of pikes, with which the front of 
the phalanx was armed, still existed. 

(4)Paulus /Emilius owned, that mn the battle with Perseus, the last king 
of Macedon, this rampart of brass, and forest of pikes, impenetrable to his 
legions, filled him with terror and astonishment. e did not remember, he 
said, any thing so formidable as this phalanx ; and often afterwards declared 
that, this dreadful spectacle had made so strong an impression upon him, as 
almost made him despair of the victory. 

From what has been said above, it follows, that the Macedonian phalanx 
was invineible; nevertheless we find by history, that the Macedomians and 
their phalanx were vanquished and subdued by the Romans. It was invin- 
cible, repled Polybius, so long as 1t continued a phalanx, but this happen- 
ed very rarely; for in order to 1ts being so, it required a flat even spot of 

ound of large extent, without either tree, bush, intrenchment, ditch, val- 
ey, hill or river. Now we seldom find a spot of ground, of fifteen, twenty, 
or more furlongs(5)in extent ; for so large a space 1s necessary for contain- 
Ge whole army, of which the phalanx 1s but a part. 

ut let us suppose, (it 1s Polybius who still speaks), that a tract of ground 
such as could be wished, were found ; yet of whine use could a body of troops 
drawn up in the form of a phalanx be, should the enemy, instead of advanc- 
ing forward and offering battle, send out detachments tolay waste the coun- 
try, plunder the cities, or cut off the convoys? That in case the enemy should 
come to battle, the general need only command part of his front, the centie 
for instance, to give way and fly, that the phalanx may have an opportunity 
of Lp ened them, 1n this case, it 1s manifest the phalanx would be broke, 
and a large cavity made 1n 1t, 1n which the Romans would not fail to ch uze 
the phalanx 1n flank on the right and left, at the same time that those soldie13 
who are pursuing the enemy, may be attacked in the same manner 

This reasoning of Polybius appears to me very clear, and at the same time 
gives us a very just idea of the manner 1n which the ancients fought ; which 
certainly ought to have its place in history, as 1t 18 an essential part of :t. 


Q)) It was before said that each soldier of the phalanx took np three feet when he ad- 
vanced to attach the enemy, aud but half as much when he waited his coming up In 
this last case, each Roman soldier was obliged to make head against twenty pihes 

2) Liv | xxxu on 17 
3) Cohoites invicem sub stgais, que cuneum Macedonum Cphalangem ips: vocant) «1 
ee ¥1 perrumperent, cmittebat —Ubi contertu hastts ingentis longitudinis pia se 

Tacedones objecicssent, veluntin constructam densitate elypeorum testitudinem Roraani 
pilts nequicquam emiussis, cum strinxisseut, gladios, neque congredi propius neque Li ee~ 
cedere hastas poterant, et si quam ineidissent aut prefiegissent, ha-~tile tragmento ipso 
acutointer spicula integiarum hastarum, velut valum explebat, 

(4) Plutin Paul ZEmil p 265 

&) Three quirters of a league, or a league, or nerhaps more 
ov. II. 2U 
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Hence appears, as Mr Bossuet(1)observed after Polybius, the difference 
between the Macedonian(2)phalanx, formed of one large body, very thick on 
all sides, which was obliged to move all at once, and the Roman army, divi- 
ded into small bodies, which for that reason were nimbler, and consequently 
more aptly disposed for motions of every kind. The phalanx cannot long 
preserve ite natural property, (these are Polybius’ words), that is to say, its 
solidity and thickness, because 1t requires its peculiar spots of ground, and 
those as it were, made purposely for it ; and that for want of such tracts, it 
encumbers, or rather breaks itself by its own motion ; not to mention, that, 
xf itis once broke, the soldiers who compose it can never raily again: Where- 
as the Roman army, by its division into small bodies, takes advantage of all 
places and situations, and suits itself tothem It is united or separated at 
pleasure. It files off, or draws together, without the least difficulty. It can 
very easily detach, rally, and form every kind of evolution, either in whole or 
in pee as occasion may require. In fine, 1t has a greater variety of motions, 
an oe ae more activity and strength, than the phalanx. 

(3)This enabled Paulus imilius(4)to gain his celebrated victory over 
Perseus. He first attacked the phalanx infront. But the Macedonians keep- 
ing very close together, holding their pikes with both hands, and presenting 
this iron rampart to the enemy, could not be either broke or forced in any 
manner, and so made a dreadful slaughter of the Romans. But at last, the 
unevenness of the ground, and the great extent of the front in battle, not 
allow the Macedonians to continue in all parts that range of shields and 
pikes, Paulus Aimilus observed, that the phalanx was obhged to leave seve- 
ral openings and intervals. Upon this he attacked them at these openings, 
not as before, in front, and ina general onset, but by detached bodies, and 
and in different parts at one and the same time. By this means the phalanx 
was broke in an instant, and its whole force, which consisted merely 1n its 
union, and the impression 1t made all at once, was entirely lost, and Paulus 
4Emuhus gained the victory. 

(5)The same Polybius, in the twelfth book above cited, describes in few 
words the order of battle observed by the cavalry. According to him, a squa- 
dron of horse consisted of eight hundred, generally drawn up one hundred in 
front, and eight deep ; consequently such a squadron as this took up a fur- 
long, or an hundred fathoms, supposing the distance of one fathom or six feet 
for each horseman ; 2 space he must necessarily have, to make his evolutions 
and to rally. Ten squadrons, or eight thousand horse, occupied ten times as 
Sia oo that 1s, ten furlongs, or a thousand fathoms, which makes about 

alfa league. 

From what has been said, the reader may judge how much ground an army 
took according to the number of infantry and cavalry of which it consisted. 


SECTION ITI. 
THE SACRED WAR. SEQUEL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILIP. 


Discorp(6), which fomented perpetually in the Gieeks dispositions not very 


(1) Discourse on Universal History 

(2) Stataris uterque miles, ordineg servans 3 sed illa phalanx immobilis, et unius ge- 
neris , Romana acies distinctior, ex pluribus partibus constans , facilis partient: qua- 
cumque opus esset, facilis jungenti.— Tit Liv. 1 ix.n 19 

Erant pleraque sylvestria circa, incommoda phalangi, maxime Macedonum, que, nisi 
nb: prziongis hastis yvelut vallum ante clypeos objecit, quod ut fiat, hbero campo opus 
est, nullus admodum usus est —Id 2 xxx1 n 89 

(3) Platarch in Paul Aémil p. 265,266 Liv 2 xliv.n 41. 

(4) Secunda legio immisa dissipavit phalangem , neque ulla evidentior causa victoria 
fuit, qaam qaod multa passim prelia erant, que fluctuantem turbarant primo, deinde dis- 
jecerunt phalangem out. confertez, et intentis horrentis hastis, :ntolerabiles vires sunt. 
Se carptim aggrediendo circumagre immobilem longitudine et gravitate hastam cogas, 
confusa strute implicantur: 81 vero ab latere, aut ab tergo, aliquid tumnitus increpuit, 
ruinz modoturbantur. Sicut tum adversas catervatim irruentes Romanos, et interrupta 
multifarium acie, obviam 1re cogebantur, et Roman), quacumque data inte: valla essent, 
iNsinuabatur ordines suos Qui s: universa acie im frontem adversus instroctam phalan~ 
gem concurressent— induessent se hastis mec confertam aciem sustinunssent —Tit Liv 

(5) Lib xa. p. 683, (6) A M 3649 Aut J C.355 Diod 1 xvi. p. 425.~438 
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remote from an open rupture, broke out with great violence upon account of 
the Phocwans. Those people who inhabited the territories adjacent to Del- 
phos plowed up certain lands that were sacred to Apollo, which were thereby 
profaned. Immediately the people in the neighbourhood exclaimed against 
them as guilty of sacmlege, some from a spimt of sincerity, and others in order 
to cover their private revenge with the veil of religion The war that broke 
out on this occasion, was called the Sacred War, as undertaken from a reli- 
gious motive, and lasted ten years The people guilty of this profanation 
were summoned to appear before the Amphyctions, or states general of Greece , 
and the whole affair being duly examimed, the Phoczans were declared sacii- 
legious, and sentenced to pay a heavy fine. 

Philomelus, one of their chief citizens, a bold man, and of great authority, 
having proved by some verses in(1)Homer that the sovereignty of Delphos 
belonged anciently to the Phocwans, enflames them against this decree, de- 
termines with them to take up arms, and is appointed their general. He 
immediately went to Sparta to engage the Lacedssmonians in his interest. 
They were very much disgusted at the sentence which the Amphyctions had 
pronounces against them at the solicitation of the Thebans, by which they 

ad also been condemned to pay a fine, for having seized upon the citadel of 
Thebes by fraud and violence Archidamus, one of the kings of Sparta, gave 
Philomelus a handsome reception This monarch, however, did not dare to 
declare openly in favour of the Phoczxans, but promised to assist him with 
money, and to furnish him secretly with troops, as he accordingly did. 

Philomelus, at his return hone, raises soldiers, and begins by attacking the 
temple of Delphos, of which he possessed himself without any great difficulty, 
the inhabitants of the country making but a weak resistance. The(2)Locri- 
ans, a people in the neighbourhood of Delphos, took arms against him, but 
were defeated in several rencounters. Philomelus, encouraged by these first 
successes, increased his troops daily, and pet himself in a condition to carry 
on his enterprise with vigour. Accordingly he enters the temple, tears from 
the pillars the decree of the Amphyctions against the Phoczans, publishes 
all over the country, that he has no design to seize the riches of the temple, 
and that his sole view 1s to restore the Phocseans their ancients rights and 
privileges. It was necessary for him to havea sanction from the god who 
peaved at Delphos, and to receive such an answer from the oracle as might 

e favourable to him. The priestess at first refused to co-operate on this 
occasion ; but, being terrified by his menaces, she answered that the god per- 
mitted him to do whatever he should think proper , a circumstance he took 
care to publish to all the neighbouring nations 

The affair was now become a serious one. The Amphyctions meeting 2 
second time, a resolution was formed to declare war against the Phoczans. 
Most of the Grecian nations engaged in this quarrel, and sided with the one 
or the other party. The Beeotians, the Locrians, Thessalians, and several 
other neighbouring people, declared infavour of the god, whilst Sparta, 
Athens, and some other cities of Peloponnesus, joined with the Phoczans. 
Philomelus had not yet touched the treasures of the temple ; but being af~ 
terwards not so scrupulous, he believed that the riches of the god could not 
be better employed, than in his (the deity’s)defence, for he gave this specious 
name to this sacrilegious attempt , and being enabled, by this fresh supply, 
to double the pay of his soldiers, he raised a very considerable body of troops. 

Several battles were fought, and the success dor some time seemed doubt- 
fulon both sides Every body knows how much religious wars are to be dread< 
ed, and the prodigious length which a false zeal, when veiled with so venera< 
ble a name, is apt to go The Thebans having 1n a rencounter taken seve« 
ral prisoners, condemned them all to die as sacrilegious wretches, who were ex= 
communicated. The Phoczans did the same by way of reprisal. These had 
at first gained several advantages, but having been defeated in a great bat« 
tle, Philomelus their leader, being closely attacked upon an eminence from 
which there was no retreating, defended himself for a long time with in« 


(1) Iliad, I 1 y 516. (2) QO: Locr. 
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vineible bravery ; which however not availing, he threw himself headlong 
from a rock, in order to avoid the torments hé must unavoidably have under- 
gone, had he fallen alive into the hands of hisenemres. Onomarchus was his 
successor, and took upon him the command of the forces. 

(1) This new general had soon levied a fresh army, the advantageous pay 
he offered procuring him soldiers from all sides. He also by dint of money 
brought over several chiefs of the other party, and prevailed upon them ei- 
ther to retire or to do httle or nothing, by which he gainec great advantages. 

Philp thought 1t most consistent with his interest to remain neuterin this 
general movement of the Greeks in favour either of the Phoceans or the 
Thebans. It was consistent with the pohcy of this ambitious prince, who 
had httle regard for religion or the interest of Apollo, but was always intent 
upon his own, not to engage in a war by which hecould not reap the least be- 
nefit, and to take advantage of a juncture, in which all Greece, employed and 
divided by a great war, gave him an opportunity to extend his frontiers, and 
push his conquests without any apprehension of opposition. He was also well 
pleased to see both parties weaken and consume each other, as he should 
thereby be enabled to fall upon them afterwards with greater advantage. 

(2)Being desirous of subjecting Thrace, and of securing the conquests he 
had already made in it, he determined to possess himself of Methone, a small 
city, incapable of supporting itself by its own strength, but which gave him 
disquiet, and obstructed his designs whenever it was in the hands of his ene- 
mies. Accordingly he besieged that city, made himself master of, and razed 
it. (3)He lost one of his eyes before Methone, by a very singular accident. 
Aster of Amphipolis had offered his service to Philip, as so excellent a marks- 
man, that he could bring down birds 1n their most rapid fight. The mon- 
arch made this answer ‘‘ Well, I willtake you into my service when I make 
“* war upon starlings ;” which answer stung the cross-bowman to the quick. 
A repartee proves often of fatal consequence to him who makes it, and it 1s not 
a small merit to know when to hold one’s tongue. After having thrown him- 
self into the city, he let fly an arrow on which was written, “To Philp’s night 
“eye,” and gave him a most cruel proof that he was a good marksman; for he 
hit bim in his right eye. Philip sent him back the same arrow wath this in- 
scription, “ If Philip takes the city, he will hang up Aster,” and according- 
ly he was as good as his word. 

(4)A skilful surgeon drew the arrow out of Philip’s eye with so much art 
and dexterity, that not the least scar remained : and though he could not save 
his eye, yet he took away the blemish. (5)But nevertheless this monarch was so 
weak, as to be angry whenever any person happened to let ship the word Cy- 
clops, or even the word eye, in his presence Men, however, seldom blush 
for an honourable umperfection. Lacedzemonian woman thought more 
like a man when, to console her son for a glorious wound that had lamed him, 
she said, “‘ Now, son, every step you take will put youin mind of your valour.” 

(6)After the taking of Methone, Philip, ever studious either to weaken his 
enemies by new conquests, or gain new friends by doing them some important 
service, marched into Thessaly, which had implored his assistance against the 
tyrants. The hberty of that country seemed now secure, since Alexander 
of Pherz was no more Nevertheless, his brothers, who in concert with his 
wife Thebe, had murdered him, grown weary of having some time acted the 
part of deliverers, revived his tyranny, and oppressed the Thessalians with a 
new yoke. lLycophron, the eldest of the three brothers, who succeeded 
Alexander, had pea feng we himself by the protection of the Phoczans. 
Onomarchus, their leader, brought him a numerous body of forces, and at first 
gained a considerable advantage over Philip, but engaging him a second 
tame, he was entirely defeated, and his army routed. ‘lhe flying troops were 
pursued to the sea-shore. Upwards of s1x thousand men were killed on the 
spot, among whom was Onomarchus, whose body was hung upon a gallows; 
and three thousand, who were taken prisoners, were thrown into the sea, by 


©) A M 3451. Ant J C 353 (2) LM 36351 Ant J C 33 Died. p. 48% 
(8) Su dis tn Napew (4) Phin Jo vnc 47 
(6) Demet Phaler de Elocut.c. 11. (6) Diod p 432 -~45 
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Philip’s order, as so many sacrilegious wretches, the professed enémies of re- 
ugion. Lycophron delivered up the eity of Phersz, and restored Thessaly to 
its hberty by abandoning it. By the happy success of this expedition, Philip 
acquired for ever the affection of the "Nhessahans, whose excellent cavalry, 
joined to the Macedonian phalanx, had afterwards so great a share 1n his vic- 
tories, and those of his son 

Phayllus, who succeeded his brother Onomarchus, finding the same advan- 
tages he had done, from the :mmense riches he found in the temple, raised a 
numerous army ; and, supported by the troops of the Lacedzmonians, Athe- 
mians, and the other allies, whom he paid very largely, he went into Bootia, 
and invaded the Thebans. For a long time victory shifted sides ; but at last, 
Phayllus being attacked with a sudden and violent distemper, after suffering 
the most cruel torments, ended his hfe in a manner worthy of his impieties 
and sacrilegious actions. DPhalecus, then very young, the son of Onomarchus, 
was placed in his room ; and Mnaseas, a man of great experience, and streng- 
hy attached to his family, was appointed his counsellor. 

The new leader, treading in the steps of bis predecessors, plundered the 
temple as they had done, and enriched all his friends. At last the Phoceans 
opened their eyes, and appointed commissioners to call all those to account 
who had any concern in the public monies. Upon this Phalecus was deposed , 
and, afteran exact inquiry, 1t was found, that from the beginning of the war, 
there had been taken out of the temple upwards of ten thousand talents, that 
is, about one million five hundred thousand pounds. 

(1)Philip, after having freed the Thessalrans, resolved to carry his arms 
into Phocis.. ‘This is his first attempt to get footing in Greece, and to have a 
share 1n the general affairs of the Greeks, from which the kings ef Macedon 
had always been excluded as foreigners. In this view, upon pretenee of goin 
over into Phocis, 1n order to punish the sacrilegious Phoceans, he marche 
towards Thermopylz, te possess himself of a pass, which gave him a free pas- 
sage into Greece, and especially into Attica. The Athenians, upon hearing 
of a march which might prove of the most fatal consequence to them, hasten- 
ed to Fhermopyle, and possessed themselves very seasonably of this impor- 
tant pass, which Philip did not dare attempt to force , so that he was ob)i- 
ged tu return back into Macedonia. 


SECTION IIf. 


DEMOSTHENES HARANGUES THE ATHENIANS AGAINST PHILIP. SHAT 
PRINCE TAKES OLYNTHODS. 


As we shall soon see Philip engaged against the Athemans, and as they, by 
the strong exhortations and prudent counsels of Demosthenes, will become 
his greatest enemies, and the most powerful opposers of his ambitious designs ; 
it may not be improper, before we enter into that part of the history, to give 
a short account of the state of Athens, and of the disposition of the citizens 
at that trme. 

We must not form a judgement of the character of the Athenians, in the 
age we are now speaking of, from that of their ancestors, in the time of the 
battles of Marathon and of Salamin, from whose virtues they had extremely 
degenerated. They were no Ionger the same men, and had no longer the same 
maxims, and the same manners. They no longer diseovered the same zeal 
for the public good; the same application to the affairs of the state; the same 
courage to support the fatigues of war by sea and land , the same care of the 
revenues, the same willingness to hear salutary advice , the same discernment 
in the choice of generals of the armies, and of magistrates to whom they en- 
trusted the administration of the state. To these happy, these glorious dis- 
positions, succeeded a fondness for repose, and an indolence with regard to 
public affairs ; an aversign for military fatigues, which they now left entirely 
to mercenary troops, and a profusion of the public treasures in games aud 


0) AM c6.2 Ant C. 30. 
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shows ; a love for the flattery which their orators lavished upon them; and 
an unhappy facility in conferring public offices by intrigue and cabal, all 
which usually precede the approaching ruinof states. Such was the situation 
of Athens at tame the king of Macedon began‘toturn his arms against 
Greece. 

We have seen that Philip, after various conquests, had attempted to ad- 
vance as far as Phocis, but in vain : because the Athenians, justly alarmed at 
the impending danger, had stopped him at the pass of Thermopyle. (1)De- 
mosthenes, taking advantage of so favourable a disposition of things, mounte 
ed the tribunal, in order to set before them a lively mmage of the mpending 
danger to which they were exposed by the boundless ambition of Philip ; and 
to convince them of the absolute necessity they were under, from hence, to 
apply the most speedy remedies. Now, as the success of his arms, and the 
rapidity of his progress, spread throughout Athens a kind of terror border- 
ing very near upon despair, the orator, by a wonderful artifice, first endea~ 
vours to revive their courage, and ascribes their calamities to their sloth and 
indolence. For, 1f they hitherto had acquitted themselves of their duty, and 
that, in spite of their activity and their utmost efforts, Philip had prevailed 
over them, they then, indeed, would not have the least resource or hope ieft. 
But 1n this oration, and all those which follow, Demosthenes insists strongly, 
that the grandeur of Philip 1s wholly owing to the supineness of the Athee 
nians: and that this supineness, which makes him bold and daring, swells him 
with such a spint of haughtiness, as even insults the Athenians. 

“‘ See,” says Demosthenes, to them, speaking of Philip, “‘ to what a height 
“< the arrogance of that man rises,who will not suffer you to choose either ac- 
“‘ tion or repose, but employs menaces, and as fame says, speaks in the most 
“< insolent terms ; and not contented with his first conquests, but incapable of 
** satiating his lust of deminion, engages every day 1n some new enterprise. 
“< Possibly, you wait till necessity reduces you to act , can any one be grea- 
“‘ ter to free-born men than shame and infamy ? Will you then for ever walk 
‘* the public places with this question in your mouths, What news is there ° 
*“ Can there be greater news than that a Macedonian has vanquished the 
«¢ Athenians, and made himself the supreme arbiter of Greece ?” ‘Philip 1s 
“* dead” says one, ‘* he is ware sick,” replies another. * His being wounded at 
*« Methone had occasioned these reports. But whether be be sick or dead 
‘‘ is nothing to the purpose, O Athens! For the moment after heaven had de- 
*‘ hvered you from him, should you still behave as you now do, you would 
“ raise up another Philip against yourselves ; since the man in question owes 
<< his grandeur infinitely more to your indolence than to his own strength ” 

But Demosthenes, not satisfied with bare remonstrances, or with giving his 
opinion in general terms, proposed a plan the execution of which he beheved 
would check the attempts of Philp. In the first place, he advises the Athe- 
nians to fit out a fleet of fifty galleys, and to resolve hrmly to man them them- 
selves. He requires them to reinforce these with ten galleys hghtly armed, 
which may serve as a convoy to the fleet and transports. Wath regard to 
the land forces, as in his time the general, elected by the most powerful fac- 
tion, formed the army only of a confused assemblage of foreigners and mer- 
cenary troops, who did little service , Demosthenes requires them to levy no 
more than two thousand chosen troops, five hundred of which shall be Athe- 
mians, and the rest raised from among the allies, with two hundred horse, 
fifty of which shall also be Athenians. 

The expense of this little army, with regard only to provisions and other 
matters independent from then pay, was to amount to httle more per month 
than ninet (2)talents, (ninety thousand crowns), viz. forty talents for ten 
convoy galleys, at the rate of twenty minw (a thousand livres) per month 
fur each galley , forty talents for the two thousand infantry, and ten drachms 
(five livres) per month for each foot soldier , which five livres per month make 
2 lttle more than three pence farthmg French money per diem Finally, 
twelve talents for the two hundred horse, or thirty drachms (fifteen lvres 


(3) Demost. 1 Phal. (2) Bach talent was worth a thousand crowns 
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per month for each horseman ; which fifteen livres per month make ten sols 
per diem. The reason of my relating this so particularly, 1s to give the rea- 
der an idea of the expenses of an army 1n those times. Demosthenes adds, 
if any one imagines, that the preparation of provisions is not a considerable 
step, he is very much mistaken ; for he 1s persuaded, that provided the for- 
ces do not want provisions, the war will furnish them with every thing be- 
sides, and that without doing the least wrong to the Greeks or alles, they 
will not fail of sufficrent acquisitions to make up all deficiencies and arrears 
of pay. 

But as the Athenians might be surprised at Demosthenes’ requiring so 
small a body of forces, he gave this reason for 1t, viz that at present the com- 
monwealth did not permit the Athenians to oppose Philip with a sufficient 
force 1n the field, and that it would be their business to make excursions 
only. Thus his design was, that this little army should be hovering per- 
petually about the frontiers of Macedonia, to awe, observe, harass, and keep 
close to the enemy in order to prevent them from concerting and executing 
such enterprises with ease, as they might think fit to attempt 

What the success of this harangue was, is not known. It is very pro- 
bable, that as the Athen:ans were not attacked personally, they, according 
to the supineness natural to them, were very indolent with regard to the 
progress of Phihp’s arms. The divisions at this time in Greece were very 

avourable to that monarch. Athens and Lacedzemonia on one side employ- 
ed themselves wholly in reducing the strength of Thebes their rival ; whilst, 
on the other side, the Thessalians, in order to free themselves from their ty~ 
rants, and the Thebans, to maintain the superiority which they had acquired 
by the battles of Leuctra and Mantinea, devoted themselves in the most re~ 
solute manner to Philip; and assisted him, undes:gnedly, in making chains 
for themselves. 

Philip, as an able politician, knew well how to take advantage of all these 
dissentions. This king, in order to secure his frontiers, had nothing more 
at heart than to enlarge them towards Thrace ; and this he could scarce at- 
tempt but at the expense of the Athenians, who since the defeat of Xerxes 
had many colonies, besides several states, who were either their allies or tri- 
butaries, in that country. 

Olynthus, a city of Thrace in the peninsula of Palene, was one of these co- 
lonies. The Olynthians had been at great variance with Amystas, father of 
Philip, and had even very much opposed the latter, upon his accession to the 
crown. However, not being firmly established on his throne, he at first employ-~ 
ed dissimulation, and requested the alliance of the Olynthians, to whom, some 
time after, he gave up Potidza, an important fortress, which he had conquer-« 
ed, in concert with and for them, from the Athenians. When he found him- 
self able to execute his project, he took proper measures in order to besiege 
Olynthus. The inhabitants of this city, who saw the storm gathering at a 
distance, had recourse to the Athenians, of whom they requested immediate 
«id. The affair was debated in an assembly of the people, and as it was of 
the utmost importance, a great number of orators met in the assembly. 
Each of them mounted it 1n his turn, which was regulated by their age. De- 
mosthenes, who was then but four-and-thirty, did not speak till after his se- 
niors had discussed the matter a long time. 

(1)In this(2) discourse, the orator , the better to succeed in his aim, alter- 
nately terrifies and encourages the Athenians. For this purpose, he repre- 
sents Philip in two very different hghts. On one side, he is a man whose un- 
bounded ambition the empire of the world could not satiate ; an haughty ty- 
rant, who looks upon all men, and even his alhes, as so many subjects or slaves ; 
and who, for that reason, is no less incensed by too slow a submission, than 


(i) Olynth 1 

(2) ‘The oration which Demosthenes pronouneed at that time, is generally looked upon 
as the second of the three Olynthiacs, which relate to thissubyect But M De ‘lourreil, 
chiefly on the authority of Dionysius Halicarnassensis, which ought to be of great weight 
on this occasion, changes the order generally observed in Demosthenes’ orations, and 
places this at the head of the Olynthiacs ‘Lhough Iam of his opimon, I shall erte the 
erations in the order they are printed 
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an open revolt ; a vigilant politician, who, always intent to take advantage 
of the oversights and errors of others, seizes every favourable opportunity ; am 
indefatigable warrior, whom his activity multaplies, and who supports per= 
petually the mest severe toils, without allowing himself a moment’s repose, 
or hav the least regard to the difference of seasons ; anintrepid hero, who 
rushes through obstacles, and plunges into the midst of dangers ; a corrupt- 
er who with his purse traffics, buys, and employs gold no less than iron, a 
happy prince, on whom fortune lavishes her favours, and for whom she seems 
to have forgot her inconstancy: but, on the other side, this same Philip is 
an imprudent man, who measures his vast projects, not by his strength, but 
merely by his ambition ; a rash man, who, by his attempts, digs himself the 
grave of his own grandeur, and opens precipices before him, down which a 
small effort would throw him , a knave, whose power is raised on the most 
ruinous of all foundations, breach of faith, and villany ; an usurper, hated 
universally abroad, who, by trampling upon all laws, human and divine, has 
made all nations his enemies ; a tyrant detested even in the heart of his do- 
minions, in which, by the infamy of his manners and other vices, he has 
tired out the patience of his captains, his soldiers, and of all his subjects in 
general , to conclude, a perjured an impious wretch, equally abhorred by hea~ 
ven and earth, and whom the gods are now upon the point of destroying by 
any hand that will administer to their wrath, and second their vengeance. 

This 1s the double picture of Philip, which M. de Tourreil draws by uni- 
ting the several detached lineaments in the present oration of Demosthenes. 
In it 1s shewn the great freedom with which the Athenians spoke of so pow- 
erful a monarch 

Our orator, after having represented Philip one moment as formidable, 
the next very easy to be conquered, concludes, that the only certain method 
for reducing such an enemy, would be to reform the new abuses, to revive 
the ancient order and regulations, to appease domestic dissentions, and to 
suppress the cabals which are intessantly forming ; and all this in sucha 
manner, that every thing may unite 1n the sole point of the public service ; 
and that, at a common expense, every man, according to bis abilities, may 
concur 1n the destruction of the common enemy. 

Demades(1), bribed by Philip’s gold, opposed very strenuously the advice 
of Demosthenes, but 1n vain , forthe Athenians sent, under the conduct of 
Chares the general, thirty galleys and two thousand men to succour the Olyn- 
thians, who in this urgent necessity, which so nearly affected all the Greeks 
in general, could obtain assistance only from the Athenians 

However, this succour did not prevent the designs of Philip, or the progress 
of his arms. For he marches into Chaleis, takes several places of strength, 
the fortress of Gira, and spreads terror throughout the whole country. Olyn- 
thus, being thus in great danger of an invasion, and menaced with destruc- 
tion, sent a second embassy to Athens, to solicit a new reinforcement. De- 
mosthenes argues very strongly in favour of their request, and proves to the 
Athenians that they were equally obliged by honour and interest to have re- 
gaurd to it. This 1s the subject of the Olynthiac generally taken as the third. 

The orator, always animated with a strong and lively zeal for the safety 
and glory of his country, endeavouis to intimidate the Athenians, by setting 
before them the dangers with which they are threatened , exhibiting to them 
a most dreadful prospect of the future, if they do not rouse from their lethar- 
gy for that, in case Plilip seizes upon Olynthus, he will inevitably attack 
Athens afterwards with ali his forces. 

Che greatest difficulty was the means of raising sufficient sums for defray~ 
ing the expenses requisite for the succour of the Olynthians, because the 
imlitary funds were otherwise employed, viz. for the celebration of the public 
games. 

When the Athenians, at the end of the war of A gina, had concluded a thirty 
hate peace with the Lacedw#monians, they resolved to put into their treasury, 

y way ot reserve, a thousand talents every year; at the same time prohibiting 
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an rson, upon pain of death, to mention the employing any part of it, ex- 
Cenk for pepulsiig an enemy who should invade Attica. This was at first ob- 
served with the warmth and fervour which men have for all new institutions. 
Afterwards Pericles, in order to make his court to the pee €, proposed to 
distribute among them, in times of peace(1), the thousand talents, and to ape 
ply it in giving to each citizen two oboli at the public shows, upon condition, 

1uwever, that they might resume this fund in time of war. The proposal 
was approved, and the restmction also. But as all concessions of this kind 
degenerate one time or other into hcense, the Athemans were so highly pleased 
with this distribution, called by Demades, “a glue by which the Acheninns 
“‘ might be catched,” that they absolutely would not suffer it to be retrench- 
ed on any account. The abuse was carried to such a height, that Eubulus, 
one of the faction which opposed Demosthenes, prohibited any persen, upon 
pain of death, so much as to propose the restoring for the service of the war, 
those funds which Pericles had transferred to the games and public shows. 
Apollodorus was even punished for declaring himself of a contrary opinion, 
and for insisting upon it. ~ 

‘This absurb profusion had very strange effects. It was impossible to sup- 
ply 1t but by imposing taxes, the inequality of which, being entirely arbitra- 
ry perpetuated strong feuds, and made the military preparations so very 
slow, as quite defeated the designs of them, without lessening the expense. 
As the artificers and sea-faring people, who composed about two-thirds of 
the people of Athens, did not contribute any part of their substance, and 
only gave their persons, the whole weight of the taxes fell entirely upon the 
rich. ‘These murmured upon that account, and reproached the others with 
the public monies being sqandered upon festivals, comedies, and the like su- 
Pe ulties. But the people, being sensible of their superiority, paid very 

ittle regard to their complaints, and had no manner of inclination to sub- 

tract from their diversions, merely to ease people who possessed employments 
and dagnities, from which they were entirely excluded. Besides, any per- 
son who should dare to propose this to the people seriously and in form, 
would be in great danger of his hfe. 

However, Demosthenes presumed to introduce this subject at two different 
times ; but then he treated it with the utmest art and circumspection. After 
shewing that the Athenians were 1ndispensibly obhged to raise an army, in 
order to stop the enterprises of Philip, he hints, but in a distant way, that 
those funds which were expended in theatric representations, ought to be em- 
ployed for levying and maintaining an armed force. He demanded that com- 
missioners mght be nominated, not to enact new laws, there being already 
but too many established, but to examine and abolish such as should be pre- 
judicial to the commonwealth. He did not thereby become obnoxious to ca- 
pital punishment, as enacted by those laws ; because he did not require that 
they should be actually abolished, but only that commissioners might be no- 
muinated to inspect them. He only hinted, how highly necessary it was to 
abolish a law, which grieved the most zealous citizens, and reduced them to 
this sad necessity, either to ruin themselves, in case they gave their opinion 
boldly and faithfully, or to destroy their country, in case they observed a 
fearful prevaricating silence. 

These remonstrances do not seem to have had the success they deserved, 
since in the following Olynthiac, which is commonly placed as the first, the 
orator was obliged to inveigh once more against the misapplication of the 
military funds. The Olynthians being now vigorously attacked by Philip, 
and having hitherto been very ill served by the venal succours of Athens, re- 
quired, by a third embassy, a body of troops, which should not consist of mer- 
cenaries and foreigners as before, but of true Athenians, of men inspired with 
a sincere ardous for the interest both of their own glory, and the common 
cause. The Athenians, at the earnest solicitation of Demosthenes, sent 
Chares a second time, with a reinforcement of seventeen galleys, of two thous 


(t) These Games, besides the two oboh which were distributed to cach of the pet sure 
present, occasioned a great Dumber of other expenses. 
ox. II, 2 XX 
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ue . 

1)The following year Philip possessed himself of Olynthus. Neither the 
succours nor efforts of the Athenians could defend it from its domestic ene- 
mies. it was betrayed by Euthycrates and Lasthenes, two of its most emi« 
nent citizens, in actual employment at thattime. Thus Philip entered by 
the breach which his gold had made. Immednately he plunders this unhappy 
city, lays one part of the inhabitants in chains, and sells the rest for slaves ; 
and distinguishes those who had betrayed their city, no otherwise than by 
the supreme contempt he expressed for them. This king, hke his son Alex- 
ander, loved the treason, but abhorred the traitor. And, indeed, how can a 
prince rely upon him who has betrayed his country? (2)Every one, even 
the common soldiers of the Macedonian army, reproached Euthycrates and 
Lasthenes for the perfidy, who complaining to Philip upon that account, he 
only made this ironical answer, infinitely more severe thati the reproach it- 
self: “Do not mind what a pack of valger fellows say, who call every thing 
“< by its real name.” 

‘The king was overjoyed at his being possessed of this city, which was of the 
utmost importance to him, as its power might have very much checked his con- 
quests. (3)Some years before, the Olynthians had long resisted the united 
armies of Macedon and Lacedzemonia ; whereas Philip had taken 1t with very 
little resistance, at least had not lost many men in the siege. 

He now caused shows and public games to be exhibited with the utmost 
magnificence ; to these he added feasts, in which he made himself very popu- 
lar, bestowing on all the guests considerable gifte, and treating them with 
the utmost marks of hrs friendship. 


SECTION IV. 


PHILIP DECLARES FOR THEBES AGAINST THE PHOC.EANS. 
HE SEIZES ON THERMOPYL ®. 


Tux Thebans, being unable alone to tirminate the war(4), which they had so 
long carried on against the Phoceans, addressed, Phiip. Hitherto, as we be- 
fore mentioned, he had observed a kind of neutrahty with respect to the sa~ 
ered war ; and he seemed to wait for an opportunity of declaring himself, 
that is, till both parties should have weakened themselves by a long war, which 
equally exhausted them both. The Thebans had now very much abated of 
that haughtiness, and those ambitious views, with which the victories of Epa- 
minondas had inspired them ‘The instant therefore that they requested the 
alhance of Philip, he resolved to espouse the interest of that republic, in op- 
position to the Phoceans. He had not lost sight of the project he had form- 
ed, of obtaining an entrance into Greece, in order to make himself master 
of it. To give success to his design, it was proper for him to declare 1n favour 
of one of the two parties which at that time divided all Greece, that is, either 
for the Thebans, or the Athenians and Spartans. He was not so void of sense 
as to imagine, that the latter party would assist his design of carrying his 
arms into Greece. He therefore had no more to do but to join the Thebans 
who offered themselves voluntarily to him, and who stood in need of Philip’s 
power to support themselves in their declining condition. He therefore de- 
clared at once in their favour. But to give a specious colour to his arms, be- 
sides the gratitude he affected to have at heart for Thebes, in which he had 
been educated, he also pretended to make an honour of the zeal with which 
he was fired, with regard to the violated god ; and was very glad to pass for 
a relygious prince, who warmly espoused the cause of the god, and of the tem- 
ple of Delphos, in order to conciliate by that means the esteem and friendship 
of the Greeks. Politicians anply every pretext to their views, and endeavour 
to screen the most unjust attempts with the veil of probity, and sometimes 
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even of religion ; though they very frequently have no manner of regard fur 
either. 

(1)There was nothing Philip had more at heart, than to possess himself of 
Thermopyla, as 1t opened him a passage into Greece ; to appropnate all the 
honour of the sacred war to himself, as 1f he had been princtpal 1n that affair, 
and to preside in the Pythian games. He was desirous of aading the Thebans, 
and by their means to possess himself of Phocis: but then, in order to put this 
double design in execution, 1t was necessary for him to keep 1t secret from 
the Athenians, who had actually declared war against Thebes, and who for 
many years had been in alliance with the Phoczwans. His business therefore 
was to make them change their measures, by placing other objects in their 
view ; and on this occasion the politics of Philip succeeded to a wonder. 

The Athenians, who began to grow tired of a war which was very burdene 
some, and of little benefit to them, had commissioned Ctesiphon and Phrynon 
to sound the intentions of Philip, and 1n what manner he stood disposed with 
regard to peace. These related that Philip did not appear averse to it, and 
that he even expressed a great affection for the commonwealth. Upon this, the 
Athenians resolved to send a solemn embassy, to enquire more strictly inte 
the truth of things, and to procure the last explanations previously necessa- 
ry to so important a negotiation. Atschines and Demosthenes were among 
the ten ambassadors, who brought back three from Philip, viz. Antipater, 
Parmenio, and Eurylechus All the ten executed their commission very faith- 
fully, and gave a very good account of it. Upon this, they were immediate- 
ly sent baok with full powers to conclude a peace, and to ratify it by oaths. 
It was then Demosthenes, who in his first embassy had met some Athenian 
captives in Macedonia, and had promised to return and ransom them at his 
own expense, endeavours to enable himself to keep his word ; and, in the mean 
time, advises his colleagues to embark with the utmost expedition, as the re- 
public had commanded ; and to wait as svon as possible upon Philip, in what 
place soever he might be. However, these, instead of making as y dis« 
eat as they were desired, go an ambassadors pace, proceed to Macedonia 

y land, stay three months 1n that country, and give Philip time to possess 
himself of several other strong places belonging to the Athenians in Thrace. 
At last, meeting with the king of Macedonia, they agree with him upon ar- 
ticles of peace ; but having lulled them asleep with the specious pretence 
of a treaty, he deferred the ratification of it from day to day. Philip had found 
means to corrupt the ambassadors one after another by presents, Demosthe- 
nes excepted, who being but one, opposed his colleagues to no manner of 
purpose. 

In the mean time Philip made his troops advance continually. Being are 
rived at Pherm in Thessaly, he at last ratifies the treaty of peace, but refus- 
es to include the Phoczwans init When news was brought to Athens, that 
Philip had signed the treaty, 1t occasioned very great joy in that city, especi- 
ally to those who were averse to the war, and dreaded the consequences of 1t. 
Among these was Isocrates(2). He was a citizen very zealous for the com- 
monwealth, whose prosperity he had very much at heart, The weakness of 
his voice, with a timidity natural to him, had prevented his appearing in pub- 
he, and from mounting hke others the tribunal of harangues. He had open-~ 
ed a school in Athens, in which he read rhetorical lectures, and taught youth 
eloquence with great reputation and success. However, he had not entirely 
renounced the care of public affairs: and as others served their county viva 
voce, in the public assemblies, Isocrates contributed to 1t by his writings in 
which he delivered his thoughts, and these being soon made public, were ve- 
ry eagerly sought after. 

On the present occasion, he wrote a piece of considerable length, which he 
addressed to Philip, with whom he held a correspondence, but 1n such terms 
as were worthy a good and faithful citizen. He was then very far advanced 
in years, being at least fourscore and eight. The scope of this discourse was 
to exhort Philip to take advantage of the peace he had Just before concluded, 
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in order to reconcile all the Greek nations, and afterwards to turn his arms 
against the king of Persia. The business was to engage in this plan four ci- 
ties, on which all the rest depended, viz. Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and Argus. 
He confesses, that had Sparta or Athens been as powerful as formerly, he 
should have been far from making such a proposal, which he was sensible they 
would never approve, and which the pride of those two republics, whilst sus- 
tained and augmented by success, would reject with disdain. But that now 
aa the most powerful cities of Greece, wearied out and exhausted by long 
wars, and humbled in their turns by fatal reverses of fortune, have equally 
an interest in laying down their arms, and living in peace, pursuant to the 
the example which the Athenians had begun to set them ; the present 15 the 
most favourable opportunity Philip could have, te reconcile and unite the se- 
veral cities of Greece. 

In case he, Philip, should be so happy as to succeed in such a project, so 
giorious and beneficial a success would raise him above whatever had appeared 
most august in Greece. But this project, in itself, though 1t should not have 
so happy an effect as he might expect from it, would yet infallibly gain him 
the esteem, the affection, and confidence of all the nations of Greece ; advan- 
tages infinitely preferable to the taking of cities, and all the conquests he 
might hope to obtain. 

Such persons indeed, who were prejudicial against Philip, represent and ex- 
claim against him as a erafty prince, who gives a specious pretext to his march 
but, at the same time, has im reality no other objeet m view but the enslav- 
ing of Greece. Isoerates, either from a too great credulity, or from a desire 
of bringing Philip into his views, supposes, that rumours so injurieus as these 
have no manner of foundation: it not being probable, that a prince who 
glories in being descended from Hereules, the deliverer of Greece, should think 
of invading and possessing himself of it. But these very reports, which are 
so capable of blackening his name, and of sullying all his glory, should prompt 
him to demonstrate the falsity of them in the presence of all Greece by the 
least suspicrons of proofs, in leaving and maintaining each eity in the full pos- 
session of its laws and hberties ; in removing with the utmost care all susp1- 
cions of partiality ; in not espousing the interest of one people against ano- 
ther; in wmnming the confidence of all men by a noble disinterestedness, and 
an invariable love of justice ; in fine by aspirrng to no other title than that of 
the Reconciler of the divisions of Greece, a title far more glorious than that 
of Conqueror. 

It 1s in the king of Persia’s dominions he ought to merit those last titles. 
The conquest of it 1s open and sure to him, 1n case he could succeed 1m pacs- 
fying the troubles of Greece. He should call to mind that Agesilaus, with no 
other forces than those of Sparta, shook the Persian throne, and would infak 
libly have subverted it, had he not been recalled mnto Greece, by the intestine 
divisions which then broke out. The signal victory of the ten theusand un- 
der Clearchus, and their triumphant retreat in the sight of innumerable ar- 
mies, prove what might be expeeted from the joint forces of the Macedoniais 
and Greeks, when commanded by Philip against a prince inferior in every re- 
spect to him whom Cyrus had endeavoured to dethrone. 

Isocrates concludes with declaring, that one who would believe the gods had 
hitherto granted Philip so long a train of suceesses, with no other view but that 
he might be enabled to form and eaecute the glorious enterprise, the plan of 
which he had laid before him. He reduces the counsel he gave to three head»: 
that this Lara should govern his own empire with wisdom and justice ; should 
heal the divisions between the neighbouring nations and all Greece, without 
desiring to possess any part of it to himself; and this bezng dene, that he 
should turn his victorious arms against the country which from all ages had 
been the enemy of Greece, and had often vowed their destruction.—It must 
be confessed, that this is a most noble plan, and highly worthy of a great prince. 
But Isocrates had a very false idea of Philip, if he thought this monarch would 
ever -put it in execution. Philip did not possess the equity, moderation or 
disinterestedness, which such a project required. He 1eally intended to ate 
tack Persia, but was persuaded, that 1t was his business to secure himself fitet 
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ef Greece, which indeed he was determined to do, not by services, but by 
force. He did not endeavour either to win over or persuade nations, but to 
subject and reduce them. As on his side he had no manner of regard for al- 
hances and treaties, he judged of others by himeelf, and was for assuring him- 
self of them by much stronger ties than those of friendship, gratitude, and 
sincerity. 

As Demosthenes was better acquainted with the state of affairs than Iso. 
eciates, so he formed a truer judgment of Philip’s designs. Upon his return 
from his embassy, he declares expressly, that he does not approve either of 
the discourse or the eonduct of the Macedonian king, but that every thing 
is to be dreaded from hin. On the contrary, Zéschines, who had been bribed, 
assures the Athenians, that he had discovered the greatest candour and s:n- 
cerity in the promises and proceedings of this king. He had engaged, that 
‘Thespiw and Platza should be repeopled in spite of the opposition of the 
Thebans ; that in case he should proceed so far as to subject the Phocwans, 
he would preserve them, and not do them the least injury ; that he would re- 
store Thebes to the good order which had before been observed in it ; that 
Oropus should be given up absclutely to the Athenians; and that in heu of 
Amphrpolis, they should be put in possession of Eubcea. It was to no pur- 
pose that Demosthenes remonstrated to his fellow citizens, that Philip, not- 
withstanding all these glorious promises, endeavoured to possess himself, in 
an absolute manner, of Phocis ; and that by abandoning 1t to him, they would 
betray the commonwealth, and give up ali Greece into his hands. He was not 
heard, and the oration of A‘schines, who engaged that Philip would make 

his several promises, prevailed over that of Demosthenes. 

(1)These deliberations gave that prince an opportumty to possess himself 
of ‘Thermopyle, and to enter Phocis. Hitherto there had been no possibih- 
ty of reducing the Phocwans; But Philip needed but appear, for the bare 
sound of his name filled them with terror. Upon the supposition that he was 
marching against a herd of sacrilegious wretches, not against common enemies 
he ordered all his soldiers to wear crowns of laurel, and led them nmself to 
battle, as under the conduct of the gods, whose honour they revenged. ‘The 
instant they appeared, the Phoczans believed themselves overcome. Accor- 
dingly they sue for peace, and yield to Philip’s mercy, who gives Phalecus their 
leader leave to retire into Peloponnesus, with the eight thousand men in his 
service. In this manner, Philip, with very httle trouble, engrossed all the 
honour of a long and bloody war, which had exhausted the forces of both par- 
ties. (2)This victory gained him incredible honour throughout all Greece, 
and his glorious expedition was the topic of all conversation 1n that country 
He was considered as the avenyer of sacrilege, and the piotector of religion ; 
and they almost ranked him in the number of the gods, as the man who had 
defended their majesty with so much courage and success. 

Philip, that he might not seem to doany thing by his own private autho- 
rity, in an affair which concerned all Greece, assembles the council of the Am- 
phictyons, and appoints them for form-sake, supreme judges of the pains and 
penalties to which the Phoczans had rendei:ed themselves obnox.vus Un- 
der the name of those judges, who were entirely at his devotion, he decrees 
that the cities of Phocis shall be destroyed, that they shall all be reduced tu 
small towns of sixty houses eagh, and that those towns shall be at a certain 
distance one from the other ; that those wretches, who have committed sa- 
crilege, shall be absolutely proscribed; and that the rest shall not enjoy their 
possessions, but upon condition of paying an annual tribute, which shall con- 
tinue to be levied till such time as the whole sums taken out of the temple of 
Delphos shall be repaid. Philip did not forget himself upon this occasion Af- 
ter he had subjected the rebellious Phoceans, he demanded that their seat in 
the council of the Amphictyons, which they had been deelaied to have fer- 
feited, should be transferred to him. The Amphictyons, the instrument of 
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whose vengeance he had now been, were afraid of refusing him, and accord- 
ingly admitted him a member of their body ; a circumstance of the highest 
importance to him, as we shall see in the sequel, and of a very dangerous con-~ 
sequence to all the rest of Greece. They also gave him the superintendance 
of the Pythian games, in conjunction with the Boeotians and Thessalians ; be- 
cause the Corinthians, who possessed this privil hitherto, had rendered 
themselves unworthy of :t, by sharing in the sacrilege of the Phoezxans. 

When news was brought to Athens of the treatment which the Phoczans 
had met with, the former perceived, but too late, the wrong step they had ta- 
ken in refusing to comply with the councils of Demosthenes, and in abandon 
ing themselves blindly to the vain and idle promises of a traitor who had sold 
his country. Besides the shame and grief with which they were seized, for 
having failed in the obligations of the (1)confederacy, they found that they 
had betrayed their own interests, in abandoning their es. For Philip, 
by possessing himself of Phocis, was become master of Thermopyls, which 
opened him the gates, and put into his hands the keys of Greece. (2)The 
Athenians, therefore being alarmed upon their own account, gave orders that 
the women and children should be brought out of the country into the city ; 
that the walls should be repaired, and the Pirseus fortified, in order to put 
themselves into a state of defence in case of an invasion. 

The Athemans had no share in the decree by which Philip had been ad- 
mitted among the Amphictyons. They perhaps had absented themselves 
purposely, that they might not authorize it by their presence ; or, which was 
more probable, Philip, in order to remove the obstacles, and avoid the remo- 
ras he might meet with in the execution of his design, assembled such of the 
Amphictyons only as were entirely at his devotion. In short, he conducted 
his intrigue so very artfully, that he obtained his ends. This election might 

e disputed as clandestine and irregular ; and therefore he required a con- 
firmation of it from the people, who, as members of that body, had a right ei- 
ther to reject or ratify the new choice. Athens received the circular invita- 
tion ; but in an assembly of the people, which was called in order to deli- 
berate on Philip’s demand, several were of opinion, that no notice should be 
taken of it. DDemosthenes, however, was of a contrary opinion ; and though 
he did not approve in any manner of the peace which had been concluded 
with Philip, tie did not think 1t would be for their interest to infringe 1t in 
the present juncture; since that could not be done without stirring up against 
the Athenians, both the new Amphictyon, and those who had elected him. 
His advice therefore was, that they should not expose themselves unseason- 
ably to the dangerous consequences which might ensue, m case of their de- 
terminate refusal to consent to the almost unanimous decree of the Amphic- 
tyons ; and protested that it was their interest to submit, for fear of worse, 
to the present condition of the times ; that 1s, to comply with what it was 
not in their power to prevent. This is the subject of Demosthenes’ discourse 
entitled, “‘ Oration on the Peace.” We may reasonably believe that his ad- 
vice was followed. 


SECTION V. 


PHILIP EXTENDS HIS CONQUESTS INTO ILLYRIA AND THRACE. 
CHARACTER OF PHOCION. HIS SUCCESS AGAINST PHILIP. 


AFTER Philip had settled every thing relating to the worship of the god (3), 
and the security of the temple of Delphos, he returned into Macedonia with 
great glory, and the reputation of a religious prince and intrepid conquer- 
or. (4)Diodorus observes, that all those who had shared in profaning and 
plundering the temple, perished miserably and came to a tragical end. 
(5)Philip, satisfied that he had opened himself a parerge into Greece by his 
seizure of Thermopyle ; that he had subjected Phocis ; had established him- 
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self one of the judges of Greece, by his new @ignity of Amphictyon ; and 
that he had gained the esteem and app sure of all nations, by his zeal to re- 
venge the honour of the deity judged very prudently, that it would be pro- 
per for him to stop his career, in order to prevent all the states of Greece from 
taking arms against him, in case they should discover too s00n his ambitious 
views with regard to that country. In order, therefore to remove all suspi- 
cion, and to soothe the disquietudes which arose on that occasion, he turned 
his arms against Illyria, purposely to extend his frontiers on that side, and to 
ae 4 always his troops in exercise by some new expedition. 

‘The same motive prompted him afterwards to go over into Thrace. Ih the 
very beginning of his reign he had dispossessed the Athenians of several strong 
places in that country. Philip still carried on his conquests there. (1) Su- 
das observes, that before he took Olynthus, he had made himself master of 
thirty-two cities in Chalcis, which 1s part of Thrace. Chersenesus also was 
situated very commodiously for him. This was a very rich peninsula, in which 
there were a great number of powerful cities and fine pasture lands. It had 
formerly belonged tothe Athenians. The inhabitants of 1t put themselves 
under the protection of Lacedz#mon, after Lysander had destroyed Athens ; 
but submitted again to their first master, after Conon, the son of Timothe- 
us, had reinstated that country. Cotys, king of Thrace, then dispossessed 
the Athenians of Chersonesus ; (2)but 1t was afterwards restored to them by 
Chersobleptus, son of Cotys, who finding himself unable to defend it against 
Philip, gave it up to them the fourth year of the 106th Olympiad reserving, 
however to himself Cardia, which, was the most conmderalile city of the pen- 
insula, and formed, as it were, the gate and entrance of 3t. (3)After Phihp 
had deprived Chersobleptus of his kingdom, which happened the second year 
of the 109th Olympiad(4), the inhabitants of Cardia, being afraid of falling 
into the hands of the Athenians, who claimed their city, which formerly be- 
longed to them, submitted themselves to Philip, who did not fail to take them 
under his protection. 

(5)Diopithes, principal of the colony which the Athenians had sent into 
Chersonesus, looking upon this step in Philip, as an act of hostility against 
the commonwealth, without waiting for an order, and fully persuaded that it 
would not be disavowed, marches suddenly into the dominions of that prince 
in the maiitime part of Thrace, whust he was carrying on an important war 
in Upper Thrace, plunders them before he had time to return and make head 
against him, and caries off a rich booty, all which he lodged safe in Cherso- 
nesus. Philip, not being ableto revenge himself in the manner he could have 
wished, contented himself with making grievous complaints to the Athemians 
by letters, upon that account. Such as received pensions from him in Athens, 
served him but too effectually. These venal wretches loudly exclaimed against 
a conduct, which, if not prudent, was at least excusable. They declaim against 
Diopithes ; smpeach him for involving the state in war ; accuse him of extor- 
tion and piracy , insist upon his being recalled, and pursue his condemnation 
with the utmost heat and violence. 

Demosthenes, seeing at this juncture that the public welfare was insepa- 
rable from that of Diopithes, undertook his defence, which is the subject of 
his oration on Chersonesus. This Diopithes was father to Menander, the co- 
mic poet, whom Terence has copied so faithfully. 

Diopithes was accused of oppressing the allies by his unjust exactions. How- 
ever, Demosthenes lays the least stress on this, because 1t was personal ; he 
nevertheless pleads his apology (transiently) from the example of all the ge- 
nerals, to whom the islands and cities of Asia Minor paid certain voluntary 
contributions, by which they purchased security to their merchants, and pro- 
cured convoys for them to guard them against the pirates. It 1s true, indeed 
that a man may exercise oppressions, and ransom allies very unseasonably. 
But in this case, a bare decree(6), an accusation in due form, a galley appoint: 


QQ’) In Kapac. (2) Diod.1. xvi p 434. 

(3) Ibid p 464 (4) A M 3669. Aut J. C. 335, 
(5) A M 3670 Ant J C.834. Liban,in Demosth.p 75. 
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ed to bring home the general recalled ; all this is sufficient to put a stop to 
abuses. But it is otherwise with regard to Philip’s enterprises. These can- 
not be checked either by decrees or menaces; and nothing wil] do this effec- 
tually, but raising troops and fitting out galleys. 

“ Your orators,” says he, “ cry out eternally to you, that we must make 
** choice either of peace or war ; but Philip does not leave this at our option, 
“he who is daly meditating some new enterprise against us. And can 
** we doubt but it was he who broke the peace, unless it is pretended, that 
** we have no reason to complain of him, as long as he shall forbear making 
““ any attempts on Attica and the Pireus? But it will then be too late for us 
“too im ; and 1t is now we must prepare strong barriers against his 
“‘ ambitious designs. You ought to lay it down as a certain maxim, O Athe- 
‘* nians! that it 1s you he aims at; that he considers you as his most dange- 
“‘ rous enemies; that your ruin only can establish his tranquillity, and secure 
“‘ his conquests ; and that whatever he 1s now projecting, is merely with the 
“ view of falling upon you, and of reducing Athens to a state of subjection. 
“« And indeed, can any one of you be so vastly simple, as to magine that Philip 
“1s so greedy of a few paltry towns(1), for what other name can we bestow 
“< on those he now attacks ° that he submits to fatigues, seasons, and dangers, 
“< merely for the sake of gaining them, but that as for the harbours, the ar- 
*« senals, the galleys, the silver mines, and the immense revenues of the Athe- 
«< nians, that lee I say, considers these with indifference, does not covet them 
«‘ in the least, but will suffer you to remain in quiet possession of them P 

<‘ What conclusion are we to draw from all that has been said? Why, that 
** so far from cashiering the army we have in Thrace, it must be considerably 
** reinforced and strengthened by new levies, in order that, as Philip has al- 
<‘ ways one in readiness to a vata and enslave the Greeks, we, on our side, 
‘© may always have one on foot, to defend and preserve them”. There 1s 
reason to believe, that Demosthenes’ advice was followed. 

(2)The same year that this oration was spoke, Arymbas, king of Molossus 
or Epirus, died. He was son of Alcetas, and had a brother named Neoptole- 
mus, whose daughter Olympias was marned to Philp. This Neoptolemus by 
the credit and authority of his son-in-law, was raised so high as to share there- 
gal power with his elder brother, to whom onlyit lawfully belonged. This first 
unjust action was followed by a greater. For after the death of Armybas(3), 
Philip played his part so well, either by his intrigues or his menaces, that 
the Molossians expelled Zacidas,son and lawful successor to Arymbas, and 
established Alexander, son of Neoptolemus, sole king of Epirus. ‘This piince, 
who was not only brother-in-law, but son-in-law to Philip, whose daughter 
Cleopatra he had married, as wull be observed in the sequel, carried his arms 
into Italy and there died. After this, 4acidasre-ascended the throne of 
his ancestors, reigned alone in Epirus, and transmitted the crown to his son, 
the famous Pyrrhus, so famous 1n the Roman history, and second cousin to 
Alexander the Great, Alcetas being grandfather to both these monarchs. 

Phihp, after his expedition in Illyria and Thrace, turned his views towards 
Peloponnesus. (4)Termble commotions prevailed at that time in this part of 
Greece. Lacedsmonia assumed the sovereignty of 1t with no other right than 
that of being the strongest. Argos and Messene, being oppressed, had 1ecourse 
to Phihp. He had just before concluded a peace with the Athenians, who, 
on the faith of their orators, who had been bribed by this prince, imagined he 
was going to break with the Thebans. However, so far from that, after ha- 
ving subdued Phocis, he divided the conquest with them. ‘The Vhebans em- 
braced with joy the favourable opportunity which presented itself, of open- 
ing him a gate through which he might pass into Peloponnesus, 1n which coun- 
try the inveterate hatred they bore to Sparta, made them foment divisions 
perpetually, and continue the war. They therefore solicited Philip to join with 
them, the Messenians and Argives, in order to humble in concert the power 
of Lacedemoma. > : 

‘I his prince readily came into an alliance which suited with his views He 

(1) In Phiace (2) Piod 1 xv1 p. 465. 
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proposed to the Amphictyons, or rather dictated to them, the decree which 
ordained that Lacedwmonia should permit Argos and Messene to enjey an 

entire independence, pursuant to the tenor of a treaty lately concluded ; and 

upon pretence of not exposing the authority of the states-general of Greece, 

he ordered at the same time a large body of t sto march that way. La- 

cedzmonia, being justly alarmed, requested the Athenians to succour them ; 

and by an embassy pressed earnestly for the concluding of such an alhance as 

their common safety might require. The several powers, whose interest it 
was to prevent this alliance from being concluded, used their utmost endea- 
vours to gain their ends. Philip represented, by his ambassadors to the Athe- 
nians, that it would be very wrong in them to declare war against him ; that 
if he did not break with the Thebans, his not doing so was no infraction of the 
treaties ; that before he could have broke his word in this particular, he must 
first have given it ; and that the treaties themselves prere’ manifestly, that 
that he had not made any promise to that purpose. Philip indeed said true, 

with regard to the written articles and the public stipulations ; but Afschi- 
nes had made this promise by word of mouth in his name. On the other side, 
the ambassadors of” Thebes, of Argos and Messene were also very urgent 
with the Athenians; and reproached them with having already secretly fa- 
voured the Lacedzmonians but too much, who were the professed enemies of 
the Thebans, and the tyrants of Peloponnesus. 

(1)But Demosthenes, insensible to all these solicitations, and mindful of 
nothing but the real interest of his country, ascended the tribunal, in order 
to enforce the negotiations of the Lacedzmonians. He reproached the Athe- 
nlans, according to his usual custom, with so eae and tndolence. He ex- 
poses the ambitious designs of Philip, which he still pursues ; and declares 
that they aim at no less than the conquest of all Greece. “ You excel,” says 
he to them, “ both you and he, in that circumstance which 1s the object of 
“* your application and your cares. You speak in a better manner,than him, 
** and he acts better than you. The experience of the past ought at least to 
“* open your eyes, and make you more suspicious and circumspect with regard 
““ to him: but this serves no other purpose than to lull you asleep. At this 
<‘ time his troops are marching towards Peloponnesus ; he is sending money 
““ to it, and his arrival 1n person, at the head of a powerful army, 1s expect- 
“ ed every moment. Do you think that you will be secure, after he shall have 
“* possessed himself of the territories around you? Arthas invented, tor 
“the security of cities, various methods of defence, as ramparts, walls, 
* ditches, and the hke works ; but nature surrounds the wise with a common 
“ bulwark, which covers them on all sides, and provides for the security of 
“ states. What is this bulwark? It 1s diffidence.” He concludes with 
exhorting the Athenians to rouse from their lethargy, to send immediate 
succour to the Lacedwzmonians, and, above all, to punish directly all such do- 
mestic traitors as have deceived the people, and brought their present calami- 
tzes upon them by spreading false reports, and employing captious assurances. 

The Athenians and Philip did not yet come to an open rupture; whence we 
may conjecture, that the latter delayed his invasion of Peloponnesus, in or- 
der that he might not have too many enemies upon his hands at the same 
time. However, he did not sit still, but turned his views another way. Phi- 
lip had a long time considered Euboa as proper, from its situation, to favour 
the designs he meditated against Greece , and in the very beginning of his 
reign, had attempted to possess himself of it. He indeed set very engine 
to work at that time, in order to seize upon that island, which he called the 
Shackles of Greece. But it nearly concerned the Athenians, on the other 
side, not to suffer it to fall into the hands of an enemy, especially as 1t might 
be joined to the continent of Attica by a bridge. However, that people, ac- 
cording to their usual custom, continued indolent whust Philip pursued his 
conquests. The latter, who was continually attentive and vigilant over his 
interest, endeavoured to carry on an intelligence 1n the island, and, by dint of 
presents, bribed those who had the vreatest authority in 1t. (2)At the ree 
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quest of certain of the inhabitants, he sent some ag a privately thither ; 
possessed hi of several strong places; dismantled Porthmos, a very 1m- 
portant fortress in Eubcea, and established three tyrants or kings over the 
country. He also seized upon Oreum, one of the strongest cities of Eubeea, 
of which it possessed the fourth part ; and established five tyrants over it, 
who exercised an absolute authority there in his name. (1)Upon this, Plu- 
tarch of Eretria sent a deputation to the Athenians, conjuring them to come 
and deliver that island, every part of which was upon the point of submit- 
ting entirely to the Macedomans. The Athenians, upon this, sent some 
troops under the command of Phocion. (2)That general had already acquic- 
ed great re tion, and will have, in the sequel, a great share in the admin- 
istration of affairs, both foreign and domestic. He had studied in the acade- 
my under Plato, and afterwards under Xenocrates, and in that school had 
formed his morals and his hfe upon the model of the most austure virtue. 
We are told, that no Athenian ever saw him laugh, weep, or go to the 
public baths. Whenever he went inte the country, or was in the army, he 
always walked (3) barefoot, and without a cloak, unless the weather happen- 
ed to be insupportably cold ; so that the soldiers used to say, laughing, “‘ ! 
“« Phocion hag got his cloak on ; 1t is a sign of a hard winter.” 

He knew that eloquence is a necessary quality 1n a statesman, for enabling 
him to execute happily the great designs he may undertake during his ad- 
ministration. He therefore apphed himself particularly to the attainment of 
it, and with great success. Persuaded that it is with words as with coins of 
which the most esteemed are those that with less weight have most intrinsic 
value ; Phocion had formed himself to a lively, close, concise style, which ex- 
pressed a great many ideas in a few words. Appearing one day absent in an 
assembly, where he was preparing to speak, he was asked the reason of it: 
«* J am considering,” says he, * whether it is not possible for me to retrench 
“‘any part of the discourse I am to make ~*~ He was a strong reasoner, and 
by that means carried every thing against the most sublime eloquence ; which 
made Demosthenes, who had often experienced this, whenever he appeared 
to harangue the pubhe, say, ‘‘ There is the axe which cuts away the effects 
“of my words.” One would imagine, that this kind of eloquence 1s absolute- 
ly contrary to the gemus of the vulgar, who require the same things tu be 
often repeated, and with greater extent, :n order to their being the more 1n- 
telligible. But it was not so with the Athenians; hvely, penetrating, and 
lovers of a hidden sense, they valued themselves upon understanding an ora- 
tor at halt a word, and really understood him. Phocion adapted himself to 
their vars t aie in this point surpassed even Demosthenes ; which 1s saying 
a great 

Phocion, observing that those persons who at this time were concerned in 
the administration, had divided 1t into military and civil ; that one part, as 
Eubulus, Aristophon, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides, confined them- 
selves merely to haranguing the people, and proposing decrees ; that the 
other part, as Diopithes, Leosthenes, and Chares, advanced themselves by mili- 
ea employments, he chose rather to imitate the conduct of Solon, Aristides, 
and Perrcles, whe had known how to unite both talents, the arts of govern- 
ment with military valour Whuilst he was in employment, peace and tran- 
quullity were always his object, as being the end of every wise government ; 
and yet he commanded in more expeditions, not only than all the generals of 
his time, but even than all his predecessors. He was honoured with the su- 

reme command five-and-forty times, without having once asked or made 
interest for it ; and frequently appointed to command the armies, in his ab- 
sence. The world was astonished, that, bering of so severe a turn of mind, 
and so great an enemy to flattery of every kind, how 1t was possible for him 
in a manner to fix 1n his own favour the natural levity and inconstancy of the 
Athenians, though he frequently used to oppose very strenuously their wall 
and caprice, without regard to their captiousness and dehcacy. The idea 
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they had formed to themselves of his probity and zeal for the public good 
extinguished every other opi:mion of him ; and that, according to Plutarch, 
generally made his eloquence so efficacious and triumphant. 

I thought it necessary te give the reader this idea of Phocion’s character, 
because frequent mention will be made of him in the sequel. It was to him 
the Athemans gave the command of the forces they sent tothe ad of Plu- 
tarch of Eretria. But this traitor repaid his benefactors with ingratitude, 
set up the standard against them, and endeavoured openly to repulse the very 
army he had requested. However, Phocion was not at a loss how to act upon 
this unforeseen perfidy , for he pursued his enterprise, won a battle, and drove 
Plutarch, from Eretria 

After this great success, Phocion returned to Athens ; but he was no soon- 
er gone, than all the allies regretted the absence of his goodness and Justice. 
Though the professed enemy of every hind of oppression and extortion, he 
knew how to insmuate himself into the minds of men with art; and at the 
same time that he made others fear him, he had the rare talent of making 
them love him still more. He one day made Chabrias a fine answer, who 
appointed him to go with ten hght vessels to raise the tribute which certain 
cities, in alliance with Athens, paid every year. ‘To what purpose,” says 
he, ‘‘1s such asquadron? Too strong, 1f 1 am only to visits allies ; but too 
““ weak, if I am to fight enemies.” The Athenians knew very well, by the 
consequences, the signal service which Phocion’s great capacity, valour, and 
experience, had dene them 1n the expedition of Eubcea. For Molossus, who 
succeeded him, and who took upon himself the command of the troops after 
that general, was so unsuccessful, that he fell into the hands of the enemy. 

(1)Philip, who did not lay aside the design he had formed of conquering 
all Greece, changed the attack, and sought tor an opportunity of distressing 
Athens another way. He knew that this city, from the barrenness of Attica, 
stood in greater want of foreign corn than any other ‘To dispose at discre- 
tion of their transports, and by that means starve Athens, he marches towards 
Thrace, from whence that city 1mported the greatest part of its provisions, 
with an intention to besiege Perinthus and Byzantium. Tokeep his kingdom 
in obedience durimg his absence, he left hisson Alexander in 1t, with sovereign 
authority, though he was but fifteen years old. This young prince gave, 
even at that time, some proofs of his courage ; having defeated certain neigh- 
bouring states, subject to Macedonia, who had considered the king’s absence 
as avery proper time for executing the design they had formed of revolting. 
This happy success of Alexander's first expedition was highly agreeable to 
his father, and, at the same time an earnest of what might be expected from 
him. But fearing lest, allured by this dangerous bait, he should abandon 
himself inconsiderately to his vivacity and fire, he sent for him, 1n order to 
become his master, and form him in person foi the trade of war. 

Demosthenes still continued his invectives against the indolence of the 
Athenians, whom nothing could rouse from their lethargy , and also against 
the avarice of the orators, who, bribed by Philip, amused the people upon the 
specious pretence of a peace he had sworn to, and however violated openly 
every day, by the enterprises he formed against the commonwealth. Thisis 
the subject of his orations, called the Philippies. 

(2) Whence comes it,” says he, “that all the Greeks formerly panted so 
*« strongly after liberty, and now run so eagerly into servitude? The reason 
** 18, because there prevailed at that tame among the people what prevails no 
** longer among us ; that which triumphed over the riches of the Persians ; 
§* which maintained the freedom of Greece ; which never acted inconsistently 
“on any occasion either by sea or land ; but which, being now extinguished 
“‘ in every heart, has entirely ruined oui affairs, and subverted the constitu- 
“tion of Greece. It is that common hatred, that general detestation, 1n 
** which they held every person who had a soul abject enough to sell himself 
“* to any man who desired either to enslave, or even corrupt Greece In 


(1) Demosth pro Ctes p. 486, 487 A.M 3664. Ant. J.C. 34. 
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“< those times, to accept of a present was a capital crime, which never failed 
“< of being punished with death Neither their orators nor their generals 
“© exercised the scandalous traffic, now become so common in Athens, where 

a pose is set upon every thing, and where all things are sold to the high- 

est bidder. 

(1)* In those happy times, the Greeks lived in perfect union, founded on 
*< the love of the pablie good, and the desire of preserving and defending the 
“‘ common liberty. But in this age, the states abandon one another, and 
“* give themselves up to reciprocal distrust and jealousies. All of them with- 
“‘ out exception, Argives, Thebans, Corinthians, Lacedzemonians, Arcadians 
“and ourselves no less than others; all, all, I say, form a separate interest, 
““ and this 1t 1s that renders the common enemy so powerful. 

(2) The safety of Greece consists therefore in our uniting together, 
“** against this common enemy, if that be posmble. But at least, as to what 
“* concerns each of usin particular, this incontestible maxim itis absolutely 
** necessary to hold, that Philip attacks you actually at this time ; that he 

‘ has infringed the peace ; that by seizing upon all the fortresses around you, 
‘« he opens and prepares the way for attacking you yourselves; and that he 
‘ considers us as his mortal enemies, because he knows that we only are able 
* to 3 the ambitious designs he entertains of grasping universal power 

(3) These consequently we must oppose with imaginable vigour ; and 
“‘ for that purpose must ship off, without loss of time, the necessary aids for 
“* Chersonesus and Byzantium , you must provide instantly whatever neces- 
** saries your generals may require; in fine, you must concert together on such 
** means as are most proper to save Greece, which 1s now threatened with 
““ the utmost danger. (4) Though all the rest of the Greeks, O Athenians 
*‘ should bow their necks to the yoke, yet you ought to persist in fighting 
. a for the cause of hberty. After such preparations, made m presence 
“< of Greece, let us excite all other states to second us ; let us acquaint 
** every people with our resolutions, and send ambassadors to Peloponnesus, 
“* Rhodes, Chio, and especially to the king of Persia; for 1t 12 his snterest, 
** as well as ours, to check the career of that man.” 

The sequel will shew, that Demosthenes’ advice was followed almost ex- 
actly. At the time he was declaiming 1m this manner, Philip was marching 
towards Chersonesus. He opened the campazgn with the siege of Perinthus, 
a considerable city of Thrace.(5) The Athenians having prepared a body of 
troops to succour that place, the orators prevailed so far by their speeches, 
that Chares was appointed commander of the fleet ‘This general was uni- 
versally despised, for his manners, oppressions, and mean capacity ; but 
interest and credit supphed the place of merit on this occasion, and faction 
ph bicana against the counsels of the most prudent and virtuous men, as 

appens but too often. The success answered the rashness of the choice 
which had been made:(6) but what could be expected from a general, whose 
abilities were as small as his voluptuousness was great ; who took along with 
him, in his mit expeditions, a band of musicians, both vocal and instru- 
mental, who were im his pay, which was levied out of the monies appointed 
for the service of the fleet! In short, the oties themselves, to whose suc- 
cour he was sent, would not suffer him to come into their harbours ; so that 
his fidelhty being universally suspected, he was obliged to sail from coast to 
coast, buying the allies, and contemned by the enemy. 

(7)In the mean time Philip was carrying on the siege of Perinthus with 
great vigour. He had thirty shoacasd chosen troops, and military engines 
of all kinds without number. He had raised towers eight cubits high, which 
far out- ed those of the Perinthians. He therefore had a great advar- 
tage of battering therr walls. On one side he shook the foundations of them 
by subterraneous mines ; and on the other, he beat down whole angles of it 
with his battering-rams< nor did the besieged make a less vigorous resist~ 


Q) Phili iv p. 102. (2) Ibid im p 97. 
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ance : for as soon as one breach was made, Philip was surprised to see ano- 
ther wall behind it, just raised. The inhabitants of Byzantium sent them 
all the succours necessary. The Asiatic satrap, or governors, by the king 
of Persia’s order, whose assistance, we observed the Athemians had re- 
quested, hkew:se threw forces into the place. Philip, 1n order to deprive 
the besieged of the succours the Byzantines gave them, went in person to 
form the siege of that important city, leaving his army to carry on that of 
Perinthus. 

He was desirous to appear, in outward show, very tender of giving um- 
brage to the Athenians, whose power he dreaded, and whom he endeavoured 
to amuse with fine words. At the times we now speak of, Philip, by way of 
precaution st their disgust of his measures, wrote a letter to them, in 
which he endeavours to take off the edge of their resentment, by reproagh= 
ing them, an the strongest terms, for their infraction of the several treaties, 
which he boasts he had observed very religiously ; this piece he interspersed. 
very artfully, for he was a great master of eloquence, with such complaints 
and menaces, as are best calculated to restrain mankind, either from a prin-~ 
cipal of fear or shame. Thais letter 1s a masterpiece in the onmginal. A ma- 
jestic and persuasive vivacity shines in every part of 16, a strength and 
justness of reasoning sustained throughout ; a plain and unaffected declara- 
tion of facts, each of which 1s followed by its natural consequence ; a deli- 
cate irony , mm fine, that noble and concise style so proper for crowned heads. 
We might here very justly apply to Philip what was said of Ceesar,(1) * That 
“« he handled the pen as well as he did the sword ” 

This letter is so long, and besides 1s filled with so great a number of pri- 
vate facts, though each of these are important, that 1t wilk not admit of 
being reduced to extracts, or to have a connected abridgment made of 1t. 
I shall therefore cite but one passage, by which the reader may form a judg< 
ment of the rest. 

<< At the time of our most open ruptures,” says Philip to the Athenians, 
** you went no farther than to fit out privateers against me; to seize and 

sell the merchants that came to trade in my domimions, to favour any 

party that onport my measures ; and to infest the places subject to me 
by your hostilities - but now you carry hatred and injustice to such pro- 
digious lengths, as even to send ambassadors to the Persian, in order to 
excite him to declare war against me. This must appear a most astonish- 
ing circumstance ; for before he had made himself master ef Egypt and 

Phoenicia, you had resolved, un the most solemn manner, that in case he 

should attempt any new enterprise, you then would tnvite me, In common 

with the rest of the Greeks, to unite our forees against, him. And, never- 

theless, at this time you carry your hatred to such an heaght, as to nego- 

tiate an alliance with him against me. I have been told, that formerly 

your fathers imputed to Pisistratus, as an unpardonable crime, ns having 
““ requested the succour of the Persians against the Greeks, and yet you de 
“ not blush to commit a thing which you were perpetually condemning 1n 
“ the person of your tyrants. 

Philip's letter did him as much service as a good manifesto, and gave his 
pensioners in Athens a fine opportunity of justifying him to the poopie: who 
were very desirous of easing themselves of political inquietudes ; and greater 
enemies to expense and Taboae: than to usurpation and tyranny. The 
boundless ambition of Philip, and the eloquent zeal of Demosthenes, were 
pee clashing. There was nesther a peace nor a truce between them. 

he one covered very industriously, with a specious pretence, his enter- 
prises and infractions of treaty ; and the other endeavoured as strongly to 
reveal the true motives of them to a people, whose resolutions had a great 
-nfluence with respect to the fate of Greece. On this occasion Demosthenes 
was sensible how vastly necessary 1t was to erase, as soon as possible, the 
first umpressions which the perusal of this Jetter might make on the minds 
of the Athenians Accordingly, that zealous patiiot immedutely asvends, 
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the tribunal He at first speaks in an affirmative tone of voice, which is 
often more than half, and sometimes the whole apreor in the eyes of the mul- 
titude. He affixes to the heavy complaints of Philip the idea of an express 
declaration of war; then, to animate his fellow-citizens, to fill them with 
confidence in the resolution with which he inspires them, he assures them, 
that all things portend the ruin of Philip ; Gods, Greeks, Persrans, Mace- 
domans, and even Philip himself. Demosthenes does not observe, in this 
harangue, the exact rules of refutation ; he avoids contesting facts, which 
might have been disadvantageous, so happily had Philip disposed them, and 
80 well had he supported them by proofs that seemed unanswerable. 

(1)The conclusion which this orator draws from all his arguments is this . 
** Convinced by these truths, O Athenians! and strongly persuaded that we 
“ ean no longer be allowed to affirm that we enjoy peace, for Philip has now - 
“* declared war against us by his letter, and has long done the same by his 
“* conduct, you ought not to spare either the public treasure, or the posses- 

sions of private persons ; but when occasion shall require, haste to your 
respective standards, and set abler generals at your head than those you 
have hitherto employed. For no one among you ought to rmagine, that 
the snme men, who have ruined your affairs, will have abilities to restore 
them to their former happy situation Think how infamous it is, that a 
man from Macedon should contemn dangers to such a degree, that, merely 
to aggrandize his empire, he should rush into the midst of combats, and 
return from battle covered with wounds; and that Athemans, whose 
hereditary right 1s to obey no man, but to :mpose laws on others sword in 
hand; that Athemans, I say, merely through dejection of spimt and 
indolence, should degenerate from the glory of their ancestors, and aban- 
don the interest of their country.” 

At the very time they were examining this affair, news was brought of 
the shameful reception Chares had met with from the allies, which raised a 
general murmur ameng the people, who now, fired with indignation, greatly 
repented their having sent aid to the Byzantines. Phocion then 10se up 
and told the people that they ought not to be exasperated at the “‘ diffidence 
“< of the alles, but at the conduct of the generals who had occasioned 1t. 
« For 1t 18 these, continued he, who rendei you odious and formidable even 
““ to thase who cannot save themselves from destruction without your 
“« assistance.” And indeed Chares, as we have already observed, was a 
general without valour or military knowledge His whole merit consisted 
in having gained a great ascendant over the people by the haughty and bold 
air he assumed. Huis presumption concealed his meapacity from himself ; 
and a sordid principle of avarice made him commit as many blunders as 
enterprises. 

(2)The people, struck with this discouise, immediately changed their 
Opinion, and appointed Phocion himself to command a body of fresh troops, 
in order to succour the allies upon the Hellespont. This choice contributed 
chiefly to the preservation of Byzantium. Phocion had already acquired 
great reputation, not only for his valour and abhty in the art of war, but 
much more for his probity and disinterestedness. The Byzantines, on his 
arrival, opened their gates to him with joy, and lodged his soldiers in their 
houses as their own brothers and children. The Athenian officers and sol- 
diers, struck with the confidence 1eposed in them, behaved with the utmest 
peeve and modesty, and were entirely irrepoachable in their conduct. 

or were they less admired for their courage, and in all the attacks they 
sustained, discovered the utmost intrepidity, which danger seemed only to 
improve. {3)Phoeion’s prudence, seconded by the bravery of his troops, 
scon forced Phuip to abandon his design upon Byzantium and Perinthus. 
He was beat out of the Hellespont, which diminished very much his fame 
and glory, for he hitherto had been thought invinerble, and nothing able te 
oppose him. Phocion took some of his ships, recovered many furtresses 
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which he had garrisoned, and having made several descents into different 
parts of his territories, he plundered all the open country, till a body of 
forces assembling to check his progress, he was obliged to retire, after 
having been wounded. 

(1)The Byzantines and Perinthians testified their gratitude to the people 
of Athens, by a very henourable decree, preserved by Demosthenes in one 
of his orations, the substance of which | shall repeat here ‘* Under Bos- 
“< phericus the pontiff, Demagetus,(2) after having desired leave of the 

senate to s » Said, in a full assembly, Inasmuch as in times past the 

continual benevolence of the peeple of Athens towards the Byzantines and 

Perinthians, united by alliance and their common origin, has never faaled 

upon any occasion ; that this benevolence, so often signalized, has lately 

displayed itself, when Philip of Macedon, who had taken up arms to de- 
stroy Byzantium and Perinthus, battered our walls, burned our country, 
cut down our forests ; that in a season of so great calamity, this benefi- 
cent beope succoured us with a fleet of an hundred and twenty sail, fur- 
mished with provisions, arms, and forces, that they saved us from the 
greatest dangers ; 1n fine, that they restored us to the quiet possession of 
our government, our laws, and our tombs, the Byzantines and Peiin- 
thians grant, by decree, the Athenians to settle in the countries belong- 
ing to Perinthus and Byzantium ; to marry in them, to purchase lands, and 
to enjoy all the prerogatives of citizens, they also grant them a distin- 
guished place at public shows, and the right of sitting, both 1n the senate 
and the assembly of the people, next to the pontiffs, and further, that 
every Athenian who shall think proper to settle in either of the two cities 
above-mentioned, shall be exempted from taxes of any kind, that in the 
harbours, three statues of stxteen cubits each shall be set up, which sta- 
tues shall represent the people of Athens crowned by those of Byzantium 
and Perinthus; and besides, that presents shall be sent to the four 
solemn games of Greece, and that the crown we have decreed to the 

Athenians, shall there be proclarmed , so that the same ceremony may 

acquaint all the Greeks, both with the magnanimity of the Athenians, 

and the gratitude of the Permthians and Byzantines.” 

The inhabitants of Chersonesus made a like decree, the tenor of which is 
as follows: ‘‘ Among the nations inhabiting the Chersonesus, the people of 

Sestos, of Alia, of Madytis, and of Alopeconnesus, decree to the people 
and senate of Athens, a crown of gould of sixty talents ;(3) and erect two 
altars, the one to the goddess of gratitude, and the other to the Athe- 
mans, for ther having, by the most glorious of all benefactions, freed 
from the yoke of Philip the people of Chersonesus, and restored them to 
the possession of their country, their laws, their lberty, and their tem~ 
ples: an act of beneficence, which they shall fix eternally on their memo- 
ries, and never cease to acknowledge to the utmost of their power. All 
which they have resolved in full senate.” 

(4)Phihp, after having been forced to raise the siege of Byzantium, 
marched against Atheas, king of Scythia, from whom he had received some 
personal cause of discontent, and took his son with him in this expedition. 
Though the Scythians had a very numerous army, he defeated them without 
any difficulty. He got a very great booty, which consisted not in gold or 
silver, the use and value of which the Scythians were not as yet so unhappy 
as to know ; but in cattle, in horses, and a great number of women and 
children. 

At his return from Scythia, the Trmballi, a people of Moesia, disputed the 

ass with him, laying im to part of the plunder he was carrying off. 
Phil was forced to come to a battle, and a very bloody one was fought, in 
which great numbers on each side were killed on the spot. The king him- 
self was wounded in the thigh, and with the same thrust had his horse killed 
under him. Alexander flew to his father’s aid, and, covermg him with his 
shield, hilled or put to flight all who attacked him 
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SECTION VI. , 


PHILIP APPOINTED GENERALISSIMO OF THE GREEKS. THE 
ATHENIANS AND THEBANS UNITE AGAINST HIM. 
HE GAINS A BATTLE AT CHZERONEA. 


Tue Athenians had considered the siege of Byzantium as an absolute rup- 
ture, and an open declaration of war.(!) The king of Macedon, who was 
apprehensive of the consequences of it, and dreaded very much the power of 
the Athenians, whose hatred he had drawn upon himeelf, made overtures of 
peace, in order to soften their resentments. Phocion, little suspicious, and 
apprehensive of the uncertainty of military events, was of opinion that the 
Athenians should accept his offers. But Demosthenes, who had studied more 
than Phocion the genius and character of Philip, and was persuaded that, 
according to his usual custom, his only view was to amuse and impose upon 
the Athenians, prevented their hstening to his pacific proposals. 

(2)It was very much the interest of this prince to terminate immediately 
a war, which gave him great cause of disquiet, and particularly distressed 
him by the frequent depredations of the Athenian privateers, who infested 
the sea bordering upon his dominions. They entirely interrupted all com- 
merce, and prevented his subjects from exporting any of the products of 
Macedonia into other countries ; or foreigners from importing into his king- 
dom the merchandize 1t wanted. Philp was sensible that 1t would be ime 
possible for him to put an end to this war, and free himself from the incon- 
veniencies attending it, but by exciting the Thessahans and ‘Thebans to 
break with Athens. He could not yet attack that city, with any advantage, 
either by sea orland. Hus naval forces were at this time inferior to those of 
that republic ; and the passage by land to Attica would be shut against him, 
as long as the Thessalians should refuse to join him, and the Thebans should 
oppose his passage. If, with a view of prompting them to declare war 
against Athens, he should ascribe no other motive for 1t than his private 
enmity, he was very sensible that 1t would have no effect with either of the 
states; but that in case he could once prevail with them to appoint him their 
chief, upon the specious pretence of espousing their common cause, he then 
hoped it would be easier for him to make them acquiesce with his desires, 
either by persuasion or deceit 

This was his aim, the smallest traces of which it highly concerned him to 
conceal, in order not to give the least opportunity for any one te suspeet the 
design he meditated. In every city he retained pensioners, who sent him 
notice of whatever passed, and by that means were of great use to him, and 
were accordingly well paid. By their machinations he raised divisions among 
the Ozole of Locris, otherwise called the Locrians of Amphissa, from their 
capital city. their country was situated between tolia and Phecis ; and 
they were accused of having profaned a spot of sacred ground, by ploughing 
up the Cuirrhezan field, which lay very near the temple of Delphos. The 
reader has seen that a like cause of complaint occasioned the first sacred war. 
The affair was to be heard before the Amphrctyens. Had Philip employed 
in his own favour any known or suspicious agent, he plainly saw that the 
Thebans and the Thessalians would infallbly suspect his design, in which 
case all parties would not fail to stand upon their guard. 

But Philip acted more artfully, by carrying on his designs by persons in 
the dark, which entirely prevented their taking air. By the assiduity of his 
pensioners in Athens, he had caused Atschines, who was entirely devoted 
to him, to be appointed one of the Pylagor1, by which name those were 
called who were sent by the several Greek cities to the assembly of the 
Amphictyons. The instant he came into it, he acted the more efectualky 
in favour of Philp, as a citizen of Athens, which had declared openly 
against this prince, was less suspected. Upon his remonstrances, a descent 
was appointed, in order to visit the spot of ground, of which the Amphise 
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stang had hitherto been considered as the lawful poseessors; but which 
they now were accused of usurping, by a most sacrilegious act. 

Whilst the Amphictyons were visiting the spot of ground in question, the 
Locrians fall upon them unawares, pour in a shower of darts, and oblige 
them to fly. So open an outrage drew resentment and war upon these Lo- 
crians. Cottyphus, one of the Amphictyons, took the field with the army 
intended to punish the rebels ; but many not coming to the rendezvous, the 
army reti without acting. In the following assembly of the Amphic- 
tyons, the affair was debated very seriously. It was there Aéschines exerted 

his eloquence, and, by a studied oration, proved to the deputies, or 
representatives, either that they must assess themselves to support foreign 
soldiers and punish the rebels, or else elect Philip for their general. The 
deputies, to save their commonwealth the expense, and secure them from 
the dangers and fatigues of a war, resolved on the latter. Upon which, by 
a public decree, “‘ ambassadors were sent to Philip of Macedon, who, in the 
* name of Apollo and the Amphictyons, implore his assistance ; beseech him 
‘ not to neglect the cause of that god, which the impious Amphissians make 
‘ their sport ; and notify to him, that for this purpose all the Greeks, of 
‘the council of the Amphictyons, elect him for thew general, with full 
‘ power to act as he shall think proper.” 
his was the honour to which Philip had long aspired, the aim of all his 
views, and end of all the engines he had set at work till that time. He 
therefore did not lose a moment, but :mmediately assembles his forces, and 
marches, by a feint, towards the Cirrhean field ; forgetting now both the 
Cirrhzans and Locnans, who had only served as a specious pretext for his 
journey, and for whom he had not the least regard ; he possessed himself of 
latwa, the greatest city 1n Phocis, standing on the river Cephissus; and 
the most happily situated for the design he meditated, of awing the Thebans, 
who now began to open their eyes, and to perceive the danger they were in. 

(1)This news being brought to Athens in the evening, spread a terror 
through every part of 1t. The next morning an assembly was summoned, 
when the herald, as was the usual custom, cries with a loud voice, ““ Who 
** among you will ascend the tribunal?” (2)However, no person appears 
for that purpose ; upon which he repeated the invitation several times, but 
still no one rose up, though all the generals and orators were present ; and 
although the common voice of the country, with repeated cries, conjured 
somebody to pore a salutary counsel: for, says Demosthenes, from whom 
these particulars are taken, whenever the voice of the herald s s in the 
mame of the laws, 1t ought to be considered as the voice of the country. 
During this general silence, occasioned by the universal alarm with which 
the minds of the Athenians were seized, Demosthenes, animated at the sight 
of the great danger his fellow-citizens were in, ascends the tribunal for 
harangues, and endeavours to revive the drooping Athenians, and inspire 
them with sentiments suitable to the present conjuncture, and the necessi- 
ties of the state. Excelling equally in politics and eloquence, by the extent 
of his superior genius, he immediately forms a counsel, which imcludes allt 
that was necessary for the Athenians to act both at home and abroad, by 
land as well as by sea. 

The people of Athens were under a double error with regard to the The- 
bans, which he therefore endeavours to show. They i:magined that people 
were inviolably attached, both from interest and acination: te Philip ; but 
he proves to them, that the majority of the Thebans waited only an op- 

rtunity to declare against that monarch ; and that the conquest of Elatwa 
Fad apprised them of what they had to expect from him. On the other side, 
they looked upon the Thebans as their most ancient and most dangerous 
enemies, and therefore could not prevail with themselves to afford them the 
least aid in the extreme eee with which they were threatened. It must 
be confessed, that there had always been a declared enmity between the 
‘Thebans and Athenians, which rose so high, that Pindar was sentenced by 
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the Thebans to a considerable fine for (1) having applauded the city of 
Athens in one ef hw poems. Demosthenes, notwithstanding that prejudice 
had taken such deep root in the minds of the people, yet declares in their 
favour ; asd proves to the Athenians, that their own interest lies at stake ; 
and that they could not please Philip more than in lea Thebes to his 
mercy, the ruin of which would open him a free passage to Athens. 

enes afterwards discovers to them the views of Philip in takin 
that city. ‘« What then is his design, and wherefore did he possess himse 
“ ef Elatwa? Heis desirous, on one side, to encourage those of his faction 
‘“‘ in ‘hebes, and to inspire them with greater boldness, by appearing at the 
“* head of his army, and advancing his power and forces around that city. On 
** the other side, he would strike unexpectedly the opposite faction, and stun 
“‘ them in such a manner, as may enable him to get the better of the other 
“ by terror or force. Philip,” says he, ‘‘ prescribes the manner in which you 
* ought to act, by the example he hi sets you. Assemble, under Eleus1,, 
“‘ a body of Athenians of an age fit for service, and support these by your ca- 
“ valry. By this step you will shew all Greece, that you are ready armed to de- 
“‘ fend yourselves ; and inspire your partisans in Thebes with such resolution, 
** as may enable them both to support their reasons, and to make head against 
“‘ the opposite party, when they shall perceive, that as those who sell their 
*€ country to Philip, have forces in Elatwa ready to assist them upon occasion ; 
“* in hke manner, those who were willing to fight for the preservation of their 
“‘ own hberties, have you at their gates ready to defend them in case of an 
*‘ invasion.” Demosthenes added, that it would be proper for them to send 
ambassadors immediately to the different states of Greece, and to the The- 
bans in particular, to engage them in a common league against Philip. 

This prudent and salut counsel was followed in every particular; and 
in consequence thereof a decree was formed, in which, after enumerating 
the several enterprises by which Philip had infringed the peace, it continues 
thus: “ For this reason the senate and people of Athens, calling to mind the 
“‘ magnanimity of their ancestors, who preferred the hberty of Greece to the 
*‘ safety of their own country, have resolved, that after offering up prayers 
“* and sacrifices, to call down the assistance of the tutelar gods and sae Ser 
* of Athens and Attica, two hundred sail of ships shall be put to sea. hat 
“‘ the admiral of their fleet shall go, as soon as possible, and cruise on the 
“ other side of the pass of Thermopylz; at the same time, that the land- 
“* generals, at the head of a considerable body of horse and foot, shall march 
“‘and encamp in the neighbourhood of Eleusis. That ambassadors shall 
“‘ hkewise be sent to the other Greeks ; but first to the "Fhebans, as these 
‘are mest threatened by Philip. Let them be exhorted not to dread Philip 
“in any manner, but to mamtain courageously their particular indepen- 
“ dence, and the commen hberty of all Greece. And let it be declared to 
““them, that though formerly some motives of discontent might have cooled. 
*« the reciprocal friendship between them and us, the Athenians, however, 
‘* obliterating the soaieniieance of past transactions, will now assist them 
‘*‘ with men, money, darts, and all kinds of military weapons; persuaded, 
<< that such as are natives of Greece may, very honourably, dispute with one 
“* another for pre-eminence ; but that they can never, without sullying the 
** glory of the Greeks, and derogating from the virtue of their ancestors, 
** guffer a foreigner to despoil them of that pre-eminence, nor consent to so 
** ignominious a slavery.” 

(2)Demeosthenes, who was at the head of this embassy, immediately set 
out for Thebes ; and indeed he had no time to lose, since Philip might reach 
Attica in two days. This prince also sent ambassadors to Thebes. Among 
these(3) Python was the chief, who distinguished himself greatly by his 
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lively persuasive eloquence, which it was scareely possible to withstand ; so 
that the rest of the deputies were mere novices 1n comparison to him ; how- 
ever, he here met with a superior. (1)And indeed Demosthenes, 1n an era- 
tion, where he relates the services he had done the commonwealth, ex- 
patiates very strengly on this, and places the happy success of so important 
an iation at the head of his political exploits. 

(2)1t was of the utmost importance for the Athenians to draw the Thebans 
into the alliance, as they were neighbours to Attica, and covered it ; had 
troops journo f well discrplined, and had been considered, from the fa- 
mous victories of Leuctra and Mantinea, among the several states of Greece, 
as those who held the first rank for valour and abilhty of war. To effect this 
was no easy matter ; not only because of the great service Philip had lately 
done them during the war eof Phocis, but hkewise because of the ancient 
inveterate antipathy of Thebes and Athens. 

Philip's deputies spoke first. These displayed in the strongest light the 
kindnesses with which Philip had loaded the Thebans, and the innumerable 
evils which the Athenians had made them suffer. They represented to the 
utmost advantage the great benefit they might reap from laying Attica 
waste, the flocks, goods, and power of which would be carried into their 
city ; whereas, by joining in league with the Athenians, Bootia would 
thereby become the seat of war, and would alone suffer the losses, depreda- 
tions, burnings, and all the other calamities which are the inevitable conse- 
quences of it. They concluded with requesting, either that the Thebans 
would join their forces with those of Phihp against the Athenians ; or, at 
least, permit him to pass through their territories to enter Attica. 

The love of his country, and a just indignation at the breach of faith and 
usurpations of Philip, had already sufficiently animated Demosthenes: but 
the sight of an orator, who seemed to dispute with him the superiority of 
eloquence, inflamed his zeal, and heightened his vivacity still more. ‘To the 
captious arguments of Python he opposed the actions themselves of Phihp, 
and particularly the late taking of Elatza, which evidently discovered his 
designs. He represented him as a restless, enterprising, ambitious, crafty, 
perfidious prince, who had formed the design of enslaving all Greece, but 
who, to succeed the better in his schemes, was determined to attack the 
different states of it singly : a prince whose pretended beneficence was only 
a snare for the credulity of those who did not know him, in order to disarm 
those whose zeal for the public liberty might be an obstacle te his enter- 
prises. He proved to them, that the conquest of Attica, so far from sati- 
ating the immeasurable avidity of this usurper, would only give him an 
opportunity of subjecting Thebes, and the rest of the caties of Greece: that, 
therefore. the interests of the two commonwealths being heneeforward inse- 
parable, they ought to erase entirely the remembrance of their former divi- 
sions, and unite their forces to repel the common enemy. 

(3)The Thebans were not long in determining.- The strong eloquence of 
Demosthenes, says an historian, blow:ng into their souls hke an i:mpetuous 
wind, rekindled there so warm a zeal for their country, and so mghty a 
passion for liberty, that, banishing from their minds every idea of fear, of 
prudence, or gratitude, his discourse transported and ravished them hke a 
fit of enthusiasm, and inflamed them solely with the love of true glory 
Here we have a proof of the mighty ascendant which eloquence has over the 
minds of men, especially when it 1s pres by a love and zeal for the 
public good. One single man swayed all things at his will in the assemblies 
of Athens and Thebes, where he was equally loved, respected, and feared. 

Philip, quite disconcerted by the umion of these two nations, sent ambas- 
sadors to the Athenians, to request them not to levy an armed-force, but te 
live in harmony with him. However, they were too justly alarmed and ex- 
asperated, to listen to any accommodation ; and would no longer depend oa 
the word of a prince whose whole aim was to deceive. In consequence, pre- 
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parations for war were made with the utmost diligence, and the soldiery 
discovered incredible ardour. However, many evil-disposed persons endea- 
voured to extinguish or damp it, by relating fatal omens and terrible predic- 
tions, which the priestess of Delphes was said to have uttered ; but Demos- 
thenes, confiding firmly in the arms of Greece, and encouraged wonderfull 
by the number and bravery of the troops, who desired only to march against 
the enemy, would not suffer them to be amused with these oracles and frivo- 
lous predictions. It was on this occasion he said, that the priestess Philp- 
plied, meaning, that it was Philip’s money that inspired the priestess, 
opened her mouth, and make the god speak whatever she thought proper. 

e bade the Thebans remember their Epaminondas, and the Athenians 
their Pericles, who considered these oracles and predictions as idle scare- 
crows, and consulted es their reason. The Athenian army set out rmme- 
diately, and marched to Eleusis ; and the Thebans, surprised at the dil- 
gence of their confederates, joined them, and waited the approach of the 
enemy. 

Philip, on the other side, not having been able to prevent the Thebans 
from uniting with Athens, nor to draw the latter into an alliance with him, 
assembles all his forces, and enters Bootia. This army consisted of thirty 
thousand foot and two thousand horse: that of the enemy was not quite so 
numerous. The valour of the troops might have been said to have been 

ual on both sides ; but the merit of the chiefs was not so. And indeed, 
what warrior was comparable to Philip at that time? Iphicrates, Cha- 
brias, Timotheus, all famous Athenian captains, were not his superiors 
Phocion, indeed, might have opposed him; but not to mention that this 
war had been undertaken against his advice, the contrary faction had 
excluded him the command, and had re a generals, Chares, uni- 
versally despised, and Lysicles, distinguished for nothing but his rash and 
daring audacity. It 1s the choice of such leaders as these, by the means of 
cabal alone, that paves the way to the ruin of states. 

The two armies encamped near Cheronea, a city of Bosotia. Philip gave 
the command of his left wing to his son Alexander, who was then but six-~ 
teen or seventeen years old, having posted his ablest officers near him ; and 
took the command of the right wing upon himself. In the opposite army, 
the Thebans formed the right wing, and the Athenians the left. 

At sun-rise, the signal was given on both sides. The battle was bloody, 
and the victery a long time dubious, both sides exerting themselves with as- 
tonishing valour and bravery. Alexander, at that time, animated with a no-~ 
ble ardour for glory, and endeavouring to signalize himself, in order to an- 
swer the confidence his father reposed in him, under whose eye he fought, 
in quality of a commander for the first t:me, discovered in this battle all the 
capacity which could have been expected from a veteran general, with all 
the intrepidity of a young warrior. It was he who broke, after a long and 
vigorous resistance, the Sacred Battalion of the Thebans, whach wag the 
flower of their army. The rest of the troops who were round Alexander, 
being encouraged by his example, entirely routed them. 

On the ht wing, Philip, who was determmed not to yield to his son, 
charged the Athenians with great vigour, and began to make them give way 
However, they scon resumed their courage, and recovered their first post. 
(1) Lysicles, one of the two generals, having broke into some troops which 

ormed the centre of the Macedonians, :magined himself already victori- 
ous, and in that rash confidence cried out, “ Come on, my lads, let us pur- 
** sue them into Macedonia.” Philip, perceiving that the Athenians, instead 
of seizing the advantage of taking his phalanx in flank, pursued his troops 
too vigorously, cried out with a calm tone of voice, ‘“‘ The Athenians do not 
“‘ know how to conquer.” Immediately he commanded his phalanx to wheel 
about to a httle eminence: and perceiving that the Athensans, in disorder, 
were wholly intent on pursuing those they had broke, he charged them with 
his phalunx, and attacking them both in flank and rear, entirely route" them 


C1) Polyen, Stratag. lib. tv. 
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Demosthenes, who was a greater statesman than a warrior, and more eapable 
of giving wholesome counsel in his harangues, than of supporting them by 
an intrepid courage, threw déwn his arms, and fled with the rest. (1)It is 
even said, that in his flight, his robe being catched by a bramble, he imagin- 
ed that some of the enemy had laid hold of him, and cried out, ‘ Spare my 
“life.” More than a thousand Athenians were left upon the field of battle, 
and above two thousand taken prisoners, among whom was Demades the ora- 
ter. The loss was as great on the Theban side. 

Philp, after having set up a trophy, and offered the gods a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving for his victory, distributed rewards to the officers and soldiers, 
each according to his merit, and the rank he held. 

His conduct after this victory shows, that 1t is much easier to overcome an 
enemy, than to conquer one’s self, and triumph over one’s own passions. 
Upon his coming from a grand entertainment, which he had given his officers, 
being equally transported with joy and the fumes of wine, he hurried to the 
spot where the battle had been fought, and there, insulting the dead bodies 
with which the field was covered, he turned into a song the beginning of the 
decree which Demosthenes had prepared to excite the Greeks to this war ; 
and sung thus, himself beating time, ‘“ Demosthenes the Peanian, son of De- 
“< mosthenes, has said.” Every body was shocked to see the king dishonour 
himself by this behaviour, and sully his glory by an action so unworthy a 
king and a conqueror ; but no one opened his lips about 1t. Demades the ora- 
tor, whose soul was free, though his body was a prisoner, was the only per- 
son who ventured to make him sensible of the indency of this conduct, telling 
him, “ Ah, Sir, since fortune has given you the part of Agamemnon, are you 
“not ashamed to act that of Thersites °°” These words, spoke with so gene- 
rous a liberty, opened his eyes, and made him turn them inward ; and, so 
far from being displeased with Demades, he esteemed him the more for them 
treated him with the utmost respect and friendship, and conferred all possi- 
ble honours upon him. 

From this moment Philip seemed quite changed, both in his disposition 
and behaviour, as if, says(2)an historian, the conversation of Demades had 
softened his temper, and introduced him to a familiar acquaintance with the 
Attic graces. e dismissed all the Athenian captives without any ransom, 
and gave the greater part of them clothes ; with a view of acquiring the con- 
fidence of so powerful a commonwealth as Athens by that kind of treatment : 
in which, says Polybius(3), he gained a second triumph, more glorious for 
himself, and even more advantageous than the first ; for in the battle, his 
courage had prevailed over none but those who were present in it; but on 
this occasion, his kindness and clemency acquired him a whole city, and sub- 
jected every heart to him. He renewed with the Athenians the ancient 
treaty of friendship and alliance, and granted the Bosotians a peace, after 
having left a strong garrison in Thebes. : 

(4) We are told that Isocrates, the most celebrated rhetorician of that age, 
who loved his country with the utmost tenderness, could not survive the loss 
and ignominy with which it was covered, by the loss of the battle of Cher- 
ronea. The instant he received the news of it, being uncertain what use 
Philip would make of his victory, and determined to die a freeman, he hasten- 
ed his end by abstaining from food. He was fourscore and eighteen years of 
age. I have occasion to speak elsewhere of his style and of his works. 

Demosthenes seemed to have been the principal cause of the terrible shock 
which Athens received at this time, and which gave its power such a wound, 
as it never recovered. (5)But at the very instant that the Athenians heard 
of this bloody overthrow, which affected so great a number of families, when 
it would have been no wonder, had the multitude, seized with terror and 
alarms, given way to anemotion of blind zeal against the man whom they 
might have considerd in some measure as the author of this dreadful calami- 
ty ; even at this very instant, I say, the people submitted entirely to the 


Qi) Plut in Vit Decem Orat p. 846 (2) “¥7rd 7S Anudds naGops\s8e> TOR 
ast "Attinas xapiot.—Diod, (3) Polyb.! v p. 3590 (4) Plut. in Isecr. p. 887, 
(8) Demost. pro. Ctes. . 514 Plut.in Demost. p 855. 
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counsels of Demosthenes. The precautions that were taken to posts guard, 
to raise the walls, and to repair the fosses, were all in consequence of his 
advice. He himself was appointed to supply the city with provisions, and to 
repair the walls ; which latter commission he executed with so much gene- 
rosity, that it acquired him the greatest honour ; and for which, at the re- 
quest ef-Cfebiphon, a crown of gold was decreed him, as a reward for his ha- 
vin presented the commonwealth witha sum of money out of his own estate, 
sufficient to defray what was wanting of the sums for repairing the walls. 

On the present occasion, that is, after the battle of Cheronea, such era- 
tors as opposed Demosthenes, having all risen up in concert against him, and 
having cited him to take his trial according to law, the people not only de- 

him innocent of the several accusations laid to his charge, but confer- 
red more honours upon him than he had enjoyed before ; so strongly did the 
veneration they had for his zeal and fideltty overbalance the efforts of calum- 
ny and malice. 

The Athenians, a fickle wavering people, and apt to punish their own er- 
rors and omissions in the persons of these whose projects were often rendered 
abortive, for no other reason but because they had executed them too slowly, 
in thus crowning Demosthenes, in the midst of a public calamity which he 
alone seemed to have brought upon them, pay the most glorious homage to 
his abilities and integrity. By this wise and brave conduct, they seem in 
some measure to confess their own error, 1n not having followed his counsel 
neither fully nor early enough ; and to confess themselves alone guilty of all 
the evils which had befallen them. 

(1)But the people did not stop here. The bones of such as had been kil- 
led in the battle of Cheronea, having been brought to Athens to be interred, 
they appointed Demosthenes to compose the eulogium of those brave men ; 
a manifest proof that they did not ascribe to him the ill success of the battle, 
but to Providence only, who disposes of human events at pleasure ; a exrcum- 
stance which was expressly mentioned in the inscription engraved on the 
monument of those illustrious deceased warriors. 


** This earth entombs those victims to the state, 
Who fell a glorious saciifice to zeal 
Greece, on the point of wearis.g tyrant chains, 
Did, by their deaths alone, escape the yoke, 
This Jupiter decreed . no effort, mortals, 
Can save you from the mights will of fate. 
To gods alone belong the attribute, 
Of being free from crimes with never-ending joy.”” 


(2)Demosthenes opposed Aéschines, who was perpetually reproaching him 
with having occasioned the loss of the battle in question, with this sold an- 
swer: “ Censure me,” says he, “ for the counsels I give, but do not calumniate 
“€ me for the 11] success of them. For it 1s the Supreme Being who conducts 

‘ and terminates all things ; whereas 1t is from the nature of the counsel stself 
‘ that we are to judge of the intention of him who offers it. If therefore the 
“event has declared in favour of Philp, impute in not to me as a crime, since 
‘it is God, and not myself, who duapoeed of the victory. Butif you can 
* prove that I did not exert myself with probity, vigilance, and an activity 
‘ indefatigable, and superior to my strength ; 1f with these I did not seek, 
** I did not employ, every method which human prudence could suggest ; and 
“< did not inspire the most necessary and noble resolutions, such as were tru- 
** ly worthy of Athenians; shew me this, and then give what scope you please 
** to your accusations.” 

(3)He afterwards used the bold, sublime figure following, which is looked 
upon as the most beautiful passage in his oration, and 1s so highly applauded 
by Longinus(4). Demosthenes endeavours to justify his own conduct, and 
pore to the Athenians, that they did not do wrong in giving Philip battle. 

e is not satisfied with merely citing in a frigid manner the example of the 


(1) Plut, in Demost. p. 855. D ; +p, 519, 520, (2) Ibid. p 505. is 
@) Demost. pro Ctes, Pp. ee Bre Sere (4) Long: de Sublim. c. xiv 
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great men who had fought for the same cause in the plains of Marathon, xt 
Salamis, and before Platea: no he makes a quite different use of them, says 
this rhetorician ; and on a sudden, as if inspired by some god, and sed 
with the spirit of Apollo himself, cries out, swearing a those brave defenders 
of Greece : “ No, Athenians! you have not erred. swear by those illus. 
“* trious men who fought on land at Marathon and Plata ; at sea befure Sa- 
“‘ lamis and Artemisium ; and all those who have been honoured by the com- 

‘© monwealth with the common rites of burial ; and not thuse only who have 
“* been crowned with success, and came off victorious.” Would not one con- 
clude, adds Longinus, that by changing the natural air of the proof, in this 
grand and pathetic manner of affirming by oaths of so extraordinary a nature, 
he deifies, in some measure, those ancient citizens ; and makes all who die in 
the same glorious manner so many gods, by whose names it is proper to swear ? 

I have already observed in another place, how naturally apt these (1) ora- 
tions, spoken in a most solemn manner to the glory of those who lost their 
lives in fighting for the cause of liberty, were to anepiEe the Athenian youth 
with an ardent zeal for their country, and a warm desire to signalize them- 
selves in battle 

2) Another ceremony observed with regard to the children of those whose 
fathers died in the bed of honour, was no less efficacious to inspire them with 
the love of virtue. In a celebrated festival, in which shows were exhibited 
to the whole people, an herald came upon the stage, and producing the young 
orphans dressed in complete armour, he said with a loud voice : “‘ These youny 
** orphans, whom an untimely death 1n the midst of dangers has deprived of 
“* their illustrious fathers, have found 1n the people a parent, who has taken 
““ care of them till no longer in a state of infancy. And now they send them 
“ back, armed cap-a-pee, to follow, under the most happy auspices, their own 
“* affairs ; and invite each of them to emulate each other in deserving the 
“‘ chief employments of the state.” By such methods martial bravery, the 
love ae one's country, and a taste for virtue and solid glory, are perpetuated 
in a state. 

It was the very year of the battle of Chzeronea, and two years before the 
death of Philip, that Aschines drew up an accusation against Ctesiphon, or 
rather against Demosthenes ; but the cause was not pleaded till seven or 
eight years after, about the fifth or sixth year of the reign of Alexander. I 
shall relate the event of it in this place, to avoid breaking in upon the his- 
tory of the hfe and actions of that prince. 

No cause ever excited so much curiosity, nor was pleaded with so much 
pomp. (3) People flocked to 1t from all parts, says Cicero, and they had 
great reason for so doing ; for what fight could be nobler, than a conflict be- 
tween two orators, each of them excellent in his way ; both formed by nature, 
improved by art, and animated by perpetual dissensions, and an implacable 
animosity against each other ! 

These two orations have always been considered as the master-pieces of 
antiquity, especially that of Demosthenes. (4) Cicero had translated the 
latter, a strong proof of the high opinion he entertained of it. Unhappily 
for us, the preamble only to that performance is now extant, which suffices 
to make us very much regret the loss of the rest. 

Amidst the numberless beauties which are conspicious in every part of 
these two orations, methinks there appears, if I may be allowed toa censure 
the writings of such great men, a considerable error, that very much lessens 
their perfection, and which appears to me directly repugnant to the rules 
of solid, just eloquence ; and that is, the gross injurious terms in which the 
two orators reproach one another. The same objection has been made to 


C(t) Demosthenes, 1n his oration against Leptinus, p 562 observes, that the Athenians 
were the only people who caused funeral orations to be spoken 1n honour or such persons 
as had lost their lives in the defence of their country. 

(2) 4éschin contra Ctesiph. p 452 

(3) Ad quod judiciumconcursas dicitur etota Grecia factus esse Quid enim aut 
tam visendum, aut tam audiendum fuit, quam summorim oratorum, IN Fravissima CAL 
sa, accuiata et inimictns incensa, contentio 2—Cicer. de Opt, Gen. Orat. n. e2. 

(4) De Opt. Gen. Oat. 
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Cicero, with regard to his orations against Anthony. I have already dew 
elared, that this manner of writing, this kind of gross, opprobrious expres- 
sions, were the very reverse of solid eloquence ; and indeed every speech, 
which is dictated by passion and revenge, never fatls of being suspected by 
those whe judge of it ; whereas an oration that is strong and invincible from 
reason and argument, and which at the same time is conducted with reserve 
and moderation, wins the heart, whilst it informs the understanding ; and 
persuades no less by the esteem it inspires for the orator, than by the force 
of his arguments. 

The juncture seemed to favour Aischines very much ; for the Macedonian 
party, whom he always befriended, was very powerful in Athens, especially 
after the ruin of Thebes: nevertheless, A¢schines lost his cause, and was just~ 
ly sentenced toe banishment for his rash accusation. He thereupon went and 
settled himself in Rhodes, where he opened a school of eloquence, the fame 
and glory of which continued for many ages. He began his lectures with the 
two orations which had occasioned his banishment. Great encomiums were 
given to that of A‘éschines ; but when they heard that of Demosthenes, the 
plaudits and acclamations were redoubled: and 1t was then he spoke these 
words so greatly laudable in the mouth of an enemy and a rival: “ But what 
as off Soha would you not have bestowed, had you heard Demosthenes speak 
*< at himself 1” 

To conclude, the victor made a good use of his conquest; for the instant 
4tschines left Athens, in order to embark for Rhodes, Demosthenes ran after 
him, and forced him to accept of a purse of money ; which must have obliged 
him so much the more, as he had less room to expect such an offer. On this 
eccasion Aéschines cried out, (1) “‘ How will it be possible for me not to re- 
“‘ gret a country, in which I leave an enemy more generous than I can hope 
** to find friends in any other part of the world !’’ 


SECTION VII. 


PHILIP DECLARED GENERALISSIMO OF THE GREEKS AGAINST THE 
PERSIANS. HIS DEATH 


Tux battle of Chwronea(2)may be said to have enslaved Greece. Macedon 
at that time, with no more than thirty thousand soldiers, gained a point which 
Persia, with millions of men, had attempted unsuccesfully at Platza, at Sala- 
mis, and at Marathon. Philip in the first years of his reign, had repulsed, 
divided, and disarmed his enemies. In the succeeding ones, ke had subjected 
by artifice or force, the most powerful states of Greece, and had made himseif 
its arbiter; but now he prepares to revenge the injuries which Greece had re- 
ceived from the Barbarians, and meditates no less a design than the destruc-~ 
tion of their empire. (3)The greatest advantage he gained by his last victory, 
and this was the object he long had in view, and never lost sight of, was to 
get himself appointed, inthe assembly of the Greeks, thear generalissimo, 
against the Persians. In this quality he made preparations, in order to 1n- 
vade that mighty empire. He nominated, as leaders of part of his forces, 
Attalus and Parmenio, two of his captains, on whose valour and wisdom he 
chiefly relied, and made them set out for Asia Minor. 

(4) But whilst every ane abroad was glorious and happy for Philip, he found 
the utmost uneasiness at home ; division and trouble reigning 1n every part 
of hisfamily. The ill temper of Olympias, who was naturally jealous, choleric, 
and vindictive, raised dissentions perpetually in 1t, which made Philip almost 
out of love with life. Not te mention, that as he himself had defiled the 
marriage-bed, it is said that his consort had repaired his infidelity 1n kind 
But whether he had a just subject of complaint, or was grown weary of Olym- 
pias, it is certain he proceeded so far as to divorce her. Alexander, who had 


(1) Some authors ascnbe these words to Demosthenes, when, three years after he met 
with the same fate as Aischines and was alsy banished tron: Athens 

(2) A M 3667 Ant J.C. 337. (3) Diod 1 xsi p 479 

4) Plut in Alex p. 669, 
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been disgusted upon several other accounts, was Inghly offended at this treate 
ment of hia mother. 

Philip, after divorcing Olympias, married Cleopatra, neice to Attalus, a 
very ve lady, whose beauty was so exqnisite, that he could not resist its 
charms. In the midst of their rejoiaangs upon occasion of the nuptials, and 
in.the heat of wine, Attalus, who was uncle to the new queen by the mother’s 
aide, took it inte his head to say, that the Macédonians ae Sa to beseech the 
gods to give them a lawful successor to their king. Upon this Alexander, 
who was naturally choleric, exasperated at these injurious wordg, cried out, 
“ Wretch that thou art, dest thou then take me for a bastard ?” And at the 
same time flung the cup at his head. Attalus returned the compliment, upon 
which the quarrel grew warmer. Philip who sat at another table, was very 
much offended to see the feast interrupted in this manner; and not recollect- 
ing that he was lame, drew his sword, and ran directly to hisson. Happily 
tLe father fell, so that the guests had an opportunity of stepping in between 
them. The greatest difficulty was to keep Alexander from rushing upon his 
ruin. Exasperated at a succession of such henious affronts, in spite of all the 
guests could say, concerning the duty he owed Philip as his father and his 
sovereign be vented his resentment in the bitter words following : “ ‘The Ma- 
“‘ cadonians, indeed, have a captain there, vastly able to cross from Europe 
“< into Asia; he, who cannot step from one table to another without runnin 
** the hazard of breaking his neck!” After these words he left the hall, ana 
taking Olynrpias, his mother, along with him, who had been s0 highly affront« 
ed, he conducted her to Epirus, and himself went over to the Illyrians. 

In the mean time Demaratus of Corinth, who was engaged to Philip by the 
ties of friendship and hospitahty, and was very free and familiar with him ara« 
rived at his court. After the first civilities and caresses were over, Philip 
asked him whether the Greeks were in amity? “ It indeed becomes you, 
“<< Sir,” replied Demaratus, “ to be concerned about Greece, who have filled 
<* your own house with feuds and dissentions” ‘The prince, sensibly affected 
with this reproach, came to himself acknowledged his error, and sent Dema« 
ratus to Alexander to persuade him toreturn home. 

(1) Philip did not lose sight of the conquest of Asia. Full of the mighty 
project he revolved, he consults the gods to know what would be the event of 
it. The priestess repled, ‘‘ The victim is already crowned, his end draws 
‘© nigh, and he will soon be sacrificed.” Philip hearing this, did not hesitate 
a moment, but interpreted the oracle in his own favour, the ambiguity of 
which ought at least to have kept him in some suspense. In order, there« 
fore, that he might be in a condition to apply entirely to his expedition against 
the Persians, and devote himself solely to the conquest of Asia, he dispatch« 
es with all possible diligence his domestic affairs After this, he offers up a 
solemn sacrifice to the gods, and prepares to celebrate, with incredible mag« 
nificence, in Ege, a city of Macedomia, the nuptials of Cleopatra, his daug 
ter, whom he gave 1n marriage to Alexander, king of Epirus, and brother to 
Olympias his queen. He had invited to it the most considerable persons of 
Greece ; and heaped upon them friendships and honours of every kind, by way 
of gratitude for electing him generalissimo of the Greeks. The cities made 
their court to him in emulation of each other, by sending him gold crowns ; 
and Athens distinguished its zeal above all the rest. Neoptolemus the poet 
had written, purposely for that festival, a tragedy(2), entitled Cinyras, in 
which, under borrowed names, he represented this prince as already victor 
over Darius, and master of Asia. Philip listened to these happy presages with 
joy ; and, comparing them with the answer of the oracle, assured himself of 
conquest. The day after the nuptials, games and shows were solemnized. As 
these formed part of the religious worship, there were carried in it, with great 
pomp and ceremony, twelve statues of the gods, carved with inimutable art. 
A thirteenth, that surpassed them all in magnificence, was that of Philip, which 


qi) A. M. 3668. Ant. J. Cc. 336. 

(2) Suetonius, among the piesages of Caligula’s death, who died in much the same 
manner as Philip, observes, that Mneste: the Pantomime exhibited the same piece which 
Neo ie had represented the very day rae was murdered. 

ox. II. 3 
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represented him as a god. ‘The hour for his leaving the palace arrived, and 
he went forth in a white robe; and advanced with an air of majesty, in the 
midst of acclamations, towards the theatre, where an infinite multitude of 
Macedonians, as well as foreigners, waited bis coming with impatience. His 
guards marched before and behind him, leaving, by his order, a considerable 
space between themselves and him, to give the spectators a better opportu- 
mity of surveying him ; and alao te shew that he considered the affections 
which the Grecians bore him as his safest guard. 

But all the festivity and ony of these nuptials ended in the murder of 
Philip ; and it was his refusal to do an act of justice that occasioned his death. 
Some time before Attalus, inflamed with wine at an entertainment, had in- 
sulted in the most shocking manner, Pausanias, a young Macedonian noble~ 
man. The latter had long endeavoured to revénge the cruel affront, and 
was perpetually inrploring the king’s justice. But Philip, unwilling to dis- 
gust Attalus, uncle to Cleopatra, whom, as was before observed, he had mar- 
ried after his divorcing Olympias his first queen, would never listen to Pau- 
sanias’ complaints. However to console him in some measure, and te express 
the high esteem he had for, and the cree confidence he re d in him, he 
made him one of the chief officers of his life-guard. But this was not what 
the young Macedonian required, whose anger now swelling to wht fee his 
judge, he forms the design of wiping out his shame, by imbruing his hands in 
a most horrid murder. 

When once a man is determined to die, he is vastly strong and formidable. 
Pausanias, the better to put his bloody design in execution, chose the instant 
of that pompous ceremony, when the eyes of the whole multitude were fixed 
on the prince ; doubtless to make his vengeance more conspicuous, and pro~« 
porkon it to the injury for which he conceived he had a right to make the 

ing responsible, as he had long solicited that prince in vain for the satisfac- 
tion due to him. Seeing him therefore alone, in the great space which his 
guards left round him, he advances forwards, stabs him with a dagger, and 
lays him dead at his feet. Diodorus observes, that he was assassinated the 
very instant his statue entered the theatre. The assassin had prepared horses 
ready for his escape, and would have got off, had not an aecident happened 
which stopped him, and gave the pursuers time to overtake him. Pausanias 
was immediately torn to pieces upon the spot. (1)'Thus died Philip, at forty- 
seven years of age, after having reigned twenty-four. Artaxerxes Ochus, king 
of Persia, died also the same year. 

Demosthenes had private notice sent him of Philip’s death, and in order 
to prepare the Athenians to resume their courage, he went to the council 
with an air of joy, and saad, That the mght before he had a dream, which pro- 
mised some great felicity to the Athenians A little after, couriers arrived 
with the news of Philip’s death, on which occasion the people abandoned them- 
selves to the transports of immoderate joy, which far exceeded all bounds of 
decency. Demosthenes had particularly inspired them with these sentiments ; 
for he himself appeared in public, crowned with a wreath of flowers, and dres- 
sed with the utmost magnificence, though his daughter had been dead but se- 
ven days. He also engaged the Athenians to offer sacrifices, to thank the 
gods for the good news ; and, by a decree, ordained a crown to Pausanias, who 
had committed the murder. 

On this occasion Demosthenes and the Athenians acted quite out of cha- 
racter ; and we can scarce conceive, how it came to pass that, in so detesta- 
ble a crime as the murder of a king, policy, at least, did not induce them to 
dissemble such sentiments as reflected dishonour on them, without being at 
all to their advantage ; and which shewed, that honour and probity were 
utterly extinct in their minds. 


(J) A. M. 8668, Ant. J.C. 336, ischin, contra Ctesiph. p. 440. 
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' SECTION VIII. 


MEMORABLE ACTIONS AND SAYINGS OF PHILIP. GOOD AND BAD 
QUALIFIES OF THAT PRINCE, 


THERE are, im the lives of t men, certain facts and expressions, which 
often give us a better idea of their character than their most shining actions ; 
because in the latter they generally srudy their conduct, act a borrowed part, 
and propose themselves to the view of the world 3; whereas in the former, ag 
they speak and act from nature, they exhibit themselves sueh as they really 
are, without art and disguise. M. de Tourreil has collected with sufficient 
industry most of the memorable actions and sayings of Philip, and he has 
been particularly careful to draw the character of this prince. The reader is 
net to expect much order and connection, 1n the recital of these detached ac- 
tions and sayings. 

Though Philip loved flattery, so far as te reward the adulation of Thrasi- 
deus with the title of king in Thessaly, he hewever at some intervals loved 
truth. He permitted(1)Aristotle to give him precepts 1n the art of reigning. 
He declared, that he was obliged to the Athenian orators for sade correct- 
ed him of his errdrs, by frequently reproaching him with them. e kepta 
man in his service to tell hrm every day, before he gave audience, “ Philip 
“* remember thou art mortal.” 

(2) He(3)diecovered great moderation, even when he was spoken to in shock- 
ing and injurious terms; and also, which 1s no less worthy of admiration, when 
truth was told him, a great quality says Seneca, in kings, and highly condu- 
cive to the happrness of their reign. At the close of an audience, which he 
gave to some Athenian ambassaders who were come to complain of some act 
of hostility, he asked, whether he could do them any service? “ The great- 
““ est service thou couldst do us,” says Demosthenes, “ would be to hang thy- 
“‘ self.” Philip, though he perceived all the persons present were highly of- 
fended at these words, however, made the following answer, with the utmost 
calmness of temper. “ Go, tell your superiors, that those who dare make use 
“‘ of such insolent language, are more haughty, and less peaceably inclined, 
*‘ than they who can forgive them,” 

(4) Being present, in an indecent posture, at the sale of some captives, 
one of them, going up to him, whispered in his ear, ‘‘ let down the lappet of 
<< your robe ;” upon which Philip rephed, ‘set the man at liberty . I did not 
“* know till now that he was one of my friends.” 

(5)The whole court soliciting him to punish the ingratitude of the Pelo- 
ponnesians, who had hissed him pubhcly in the Olympic games; “ what 
““ won't they attempt,” replied Philip, “‘ should I do them any injury, since 
ee they laugh at me, after having received so many favours at my hand?” 

(6)His courtiers advising him to drive from hrm a certain person who 
spake ill of him ; ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” says he, ‘‘ and so he'll go and speak inju- 
“* riously of me every where.” Another time, that they advised him to dis- 
miss a man of probity, who had reproached him: “ Let us first take care,” 
says he, ‘‘ that we have not given him any reason to do so.” Hearing after- 
wards that the person 1n question was but 1n poor circumstances, and 1n no fa- 
vour with the courtiers, he was very bountiful to him ; on which occasion his 
reproaches were changed into applauses, that occasioned another fine saying 
of ay: ues 3 “It isin the power of kings to make themselves beloved or 

ated.” 

(7) Being urged to assist, with the credit and authority he had with the 
judges, a person whose reputation would be quite lost by the sentence 


sp Arist. Epist. Plutarch in Apoph p 177 #®han. lib. sini ¢ 15, 
2) Senec de Ira.}] 11 c 23. 

(3) Sique aha in Phihppo virtus, fuit et contumeharum patientia ingens imnetrumen- 
tum ad tutelam regn: 4) Plut. (5) Ibid. 

66) Plut in Apoph. (7) Piut. 
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which was going to be pronounced against him ; “ I had rather,” says he, 
** he should lose his reputation, than I mine.” 

{(1)Philip, rising from an entertainment, at which he had sat several 
hours, was addressed by a woman, who begged him to examine her cause, 
and to hear several reasons she had to allege which were not pleasing to him. 
He accordingly heard 1t, and gave sentence against her ; upon which she 
rephed very calmly, “‘ I appeal.” ‘‘ How!” says Philp, “ from your king ? 
“Te whom then?” “ To Philip when fasting,” replied the woman. The 
manner in which he received this answer, would do honour to the most sober 
prince. He afterwards gave the cause a second hearing, found the injustics 
of his sentence, and condemned himeelf to make 1t good. 

2)A poor woman used to appear often before him, to sue for audience, 
and to beseech him to put an end to her lawsuit ; but Philip always told her 
he had no time. Exasperated at these refusals, which had been so often 
repeated, she replied one day with emotion, ‘“ If you have not time to de 
** me justice, be no longer king” Philip was strongly affected with this 1e- 
Suke, which a just indignation had extorted from this poor woman: and so 
far from being offended at it, he satisfied her that instant, and afterwards 
became more exact 1n giving audience. He indeed was sensible, that a king 
and a judge are the same thing; that the throne 1s a tribunal; that the 
sovereign authority is a supreme power, and at the same time an indispen- 
sable obligation to do justice ; that to distribute 1t to his subjects, and to 
grant them the time necessary for that purpose, was not a favour, but a 
duty and a debt, that he ought to appoint persons to assist him in this 
function, but not to discharge himself absolutely from it ; and that he was 
no less obliged to be a judge than a king. All these circumstances are in- 
cluded in this natural, unaffected, and very wise expression, ‘‘ Be no lon- 
“© ger king ,”(3) and Philp comprehended all its force. 

(4)He understood raillery, was very fond of smart sayings, and very happy 
at them himself. Having received a wound near the throat, and his sur- 
geon importuning him daily with some new request: “ Take what thou 
*‘ wilt,” says he, “ for thou hast me by the throat.” 

(5)It is also rlated, that after hearing two villains, who accused each 
other of various crimes, he bamished the one, and sentenced the other to 
follow him. 

(6)Menecrates, the physician, who was so mad as to fancy himself Jupi- 
ter, wrote to Philip as follows ‘‘ Menecrates Jupiter to Philip, greeting.” 
Philip answered, ‘‘ Philip to Menecrates, health and reason.”(7) But the 
king did not stop here ; for he hit upon a pleasant remedy for his visionary 
correspondent. Philip invited him to a grand entertainment. Menecrates 
had a separate table at it, where nothing was served up to him but incense 
and perfume, whilst all the other guests fed upon the most exquisite dain- 
ties. The first transports of joy with which he was seized, when he found 
his divinity acknowledged, made him forget that he was a man; but hunger 
afterwards forcing him to recollect his being so, he was quite tired with the 
character of Jupiter, and took leave of the company abruptly. 

(8)Philip made an answer which redounded highly to the honour of his 
prime minister. That prince being one day reproached with devoting too 
many hours to sleep ; “‘ I indeed sleep,” says he, “ but Antipater wakes.” 

(9)Parmenio hearing the ambassadors of all Greece murmuring one day 
because Philip lay too long in bed, and did not give them audience: ‘* Do 
“‘ not wonder,” says he, “ If he sleeps whilst you wake ; for he waked whilst 
“you slept” By this he wittily reproached them for their supineness, in 
neglecting their interests, whilst Philp was very vigilant in regard to his. 
es Demosthenes was perpetually observing to them with his usual 
reedom. 


(10)Every one of the ten tribes of Athens used to elect a new general every 


qi) Plat. (2) Ibid. (3) Kas py Racirevs. 

(4) Plat (5: Thid (6) ABhan lib xi. cap 5) 
(7) The Greek word tyatver significs both these things C3) Plat. 

(®) Plutarch. (iv) Ibid am Apoph p 177, 
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year. These did their duty by turns, and every general for the day com- 
manded as generalissimo. But Philip joked upon this multiplieity of chiefs, 

and said, “ In my whole life I could never find but one general, Parmenio, 
. whereas the Atheniang can find ten every year, at the very instant they 
“want.” | + 

The letter which Philip wrote to Aristotle on the birth of his son, proves 
the regard that prince paid to learned men; and at the same time, the taste 
he himself had for the polite arts and sciences. The other letters of his, 
which are still extant, de him no less honour. But his great talent was that 
of war and policy, in which he was equalled by few ; and it is time to con- 
sider him under this double character. I beg the reader to remember, that 
M. de Tourreil is the author of most ef the subsequent particulars, and that 
it is he who is going to give them the picture of king Philip. 

It would be difficult to determine whether this prince were more conspi- 
cuous as a warrior or a statesman. Surrounded, from the v beginning 
of his reign, both at home and abroad, with powerful enemies. he employ 
artifice and force alternately to defeat them. He uses his endeavours with 
success to divide his opponents; to strike the surer, he eludes and diverts 
the blows which were aimed at himself ; equally prudent in good and iil for- 
tune, he does not abuse victory ; as ready to pursue or wait for it, he either 
hastens his pace or slackens 1t, as necessity requires ; he leaves not to 
the caprice of chance, but what cannot be directed by wisdom ; in fine, he is 
ever immoveable, ever fixed in the just bounds which divide boldness from 
temerity 

In Philip we perceive a king who commands his allies as much as his own 
subjects, and is as formidable in treaties as in battles; a vigilant and active 
monarch, who is his own superintendent, his own prime minister and gene- 
ralissimo. We see him fired with an insatiable thirst for glory, searching 
for it where it 1s sold at the dearest price ; making fatigue and danger his 
dearest delhghts; forming incessantly that just, that speedy aver pe & of 
reflection and action which military expeditions require ; and with ali these 
advantages turning the fury of his arms against commonwealthe, exhausted 
by long wars, torn by intestine divisions, sold by their own citizens, served 
by a body of mercenary or undisciplined troops; obstinately deaf to good 
advice, and seemingly determined on their own ruin. 

He united 1n himself two qualities which are commonly found i ti- 
ble, viz. a steadiness and calmness of soul that enabled him to wei all 
things, in order to take advantage of every juncture, and to seize the favour- 
able moment without being disconcerted by disappointments ; this calmness, 
J say, was united with a restless activity, ardour, and vivacity, which were 
regardless of the difference of seasons, or the greatest of dangers. No war 
rior was ever bolder, or more intrepid in fight Demosthenes, who cannot 
be suspected to have flattered him, gives a glorious testimony ef him on this 
head ; for which reason I will cite his own words. (1)“< 1 saw,” says this 
orator, “‘ this very Philip, with whom we disputed for Boy een and em- 
“‘ pire; I saw him, though covered with wounds, his eye struck out, his 
“* collar-bone broke, maimed both in his handsand feet ; still resolutely rush 
“into the midst of dangers, and ready to deliver up to fortune, any other 
“ part of his body she might desire, provided he mght live honoura 
«‘ gloriously with the rest of it.” 

hip was not only brave himself, but inspired his whole army with the 
same valour. Instructed by able masters in the science of war, as the reader 
has seen, he had brought his troops to the most exact regular diseipline ; 
and trained up men capable of seconding him in his pres enterprises. He 
had the art, without lessening his own authority, to familiarize himself with 
his soldiers ; and commanded rather as the father of a family, than as the 
eneral of an army, whenever consistent with discipline: and indeed, from 
us affability, which merited so much the greater submission and respect as 
he required less, and seemed to dispense with it, lus soldiers were always 


(1) Demosth. pro Ctes, p 483. 
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meady to follow him to the greatest dangers, and paid him the most implicit 
obedience. 

No general ever made a ter use of military stratagems than Philp. 
The dangers to which he had been ex in his youth, had taught him the 
necessity of precaution, and the art of resources. A wise difffdence, which 
is of service, as it shews danger in its true light, made him not fearful and 
irremolute, but cautious and prudent. What reason soever he might have 
to flatter himself with the hope of success, he never depended upon it ; and 
thought himself superior to the enemy only in vigilance. Ever just in his 
projects, and inexhaustible in expedients ; his views were unbounded ; his 

ius was wonderful, in fixing upon proper junctures for the executing of 

i cones ; and his dexterity in acting in an imperceptible manner no less 

admirable, Impenetrable, as to his secrets, even to his best friends, he was 

capable of attempting or concealing any thing. The reader may have ob- 

served, that he strenuously endeavoured to lull the Athenians to sleep, by a 

ious outside of Recs 3 and to lay silently the foundations of his gran- 
eur, in their credulous security and blind indolence. 

But these exalted qualities wore not without imperfections. Not to men- 
tion his excess in eating and carousing, to which he abandoned himself with 
the utmost intemperance, he alse has been reproached with the most disso-~ 
lute abandoned manners. We may form a judgment of this from those who 
were most intimate with him, and the company which usually frequented 
his palace. A set of profligate debauchees, buffoons, pantomimes, and 
wretches worse than these, flatterers I mean, whom avarice and ambition 
draw in crowds round the great and powerful,—such were the people who 
had the greatest share in his cenfidence and bounty. Demosthenes is not 
the only person who reproaches Philip with these frailties, for this might be 
expected in an enemy ; but Theopompus,(1) a famous historian, who had 
written the history of that prince in fifty-eight books, of which unhappily a 
few fragments only are extant, gives a still more disadvantageous character 
of him. “ Philip,” says he,(2) “ despised modesty and regularity of life. 
“€ He lavished his esteem and hberality on men abandoned to debauch and 
“ the last excesses of licentiousness. © was pleased to see the companions 

of his pleasures excel no less in the abominable arts of injustice and malig- 
‘‘ nity, than in the science of debauchery. Alas* what species of infamy, 
*¢ what sort of crimes did they not commit P” 

But a circumstance, in my opinion, which reflects the greatest dishonour 
on Philip, is that very one in which he is chiefly esteemed by many persons ; 
I mean, his Seg He is considered as a prince of the greatest abilities 
in this art that ever lived; and, indeed, the reader may have observed, by 
the history of his actions, that in the very beginning of his reign, he h 
laid down a plan, from which he never deviated, and this was to raise hime 
self to the severeignty of Greece. When scarce seated on his throne, and 
surrounded on every side with powerful enemies, what probability was there 
that he coulé form, at least that he could execute, such a project as this? 
However, he did not once lese sight ef 1. Wars, battles, treaties of peace, 
alliances, cenfederacies; in short, all things terminated there. He was 
very lavish of his gold and silver, merely to e e creatures in his service. 
He carried on a private intelligence with all the cities of Greece ; and by 
the assistance of pensioners, on whom he had settled very large stipends, he 
was informed very exactly of al} the resolutions taken im them, and gene- 
rally gave them the turn in his own favour. By this means he deceived the 
prudence, eluded the efforts, and lulled asleep the vigilance of states, who 
till then had been looked upon as the most active, the wisest, and the most 
penetrating of allGreece. In treading in these steps for twenty years toge- 

, we see him proceeding with great order, and advancing regularly to- 
wards the mark on which his eye was fixed ; but always by windings and 
subterraneous passages, the outlets of which only discover the design. 

(3)Polywnus shews us evidently the methods whereby he subjected ‘Thes- 


M1) Drod. Sic. 1. xvi. p. 409. (2) Apud Athen. |. vi. P 206, (3) Polyen. Liv c. la 
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aly, which was of great advantage to the completing of his other designs. 
“« He did not,” says he, ‘‘ carry on an open war inst the Thessahans ; 
“ but took advantage of the discord that divided the cities and the whole 
*‘ country into different factions. He succoured those who sued for his 
‘€ assistance ; and whenever he had conquered, he did not entirely ruin the 
“* vanquished, he did not disarm them, nor raze their walls ; on the con- 
“‘ trary, he protected the weakest, and endeavoured to weaken and subject 
“‘ the strongest ; in a word, he rather fomented than appeased their div:- 
“ sions, having in every place orators in his pay, those artificers of discord, 
‘<< those firebands of commonwealths. And it was by these stratagems, not 
*‘ by his arms, that Philp subdued Thessaly.” 

(1)All this 1s a master-piece, a miracle in point of politics. But what 
engines does this art play, what methods does it employ to compass its de- 
signs? Deceit, craft, fraud, falsehood, perfidy, and perjury. Are these 
the weapons of virtue? We see in this prince a boundless ambition, con- 
ducted by an artful, insinuating, subtle genius; but we do not find him 
possessed of the qualities which form the truly great man. Philip had nei- 
ther faith nor honour ; every thing that could contribute to the aggrandizing 
of his power, was in his sense just and lawful. He gave his word with a firm 
resolution to break it; and made promises that he would have been very 
sorry to keep. He thought himself skilful in proportion as he was perfidious, 
and made his glory consist 1n deceiving all with whom he treated. (2)He 
did not blush to say, “ That children were amused with play-things, and 
“¢ men with oaths.” 

How shameful was it for a prince to be distinguished by being more artful, 
a greater dissembler, more profound in malice, and more a knave, than ae 
other person of his age, and to leave so infamous an idea of himself to 
posterity! What idea could we form to ourselves in the commerce of the 
world, if a man who should value himself for tricking others, and rank in- 
sincerity and fraud among the virtues? Such a character in private life, is 
detested as the bane and ruin of society. How then can it become an object 
of esteem and admiration in princes and munisters of state, persons who are 
bound by stronger ties than the rest of men, because of the eminence of their 
stations, and the importance of the employments they fill, to revere since- 
rity, justice, and above all, the sanctity of treaties and oaths ; to bind which 
they invoke the name and majesty of a God, the inexorable avenger of per- 
fidy and impiety? A bare promise among private persons ought to be 
sacred and inviolable, if they have the least sense of honour, but how much 
more ought it to be so among princes! ‘‘ We are bound,” says a cele- 
brated writer,(3) “tou speak truth to our neighbour ; for the use and appli< 
** cation of speech implies a tacit promise of truth ; speech having been given 
*“ us for no other purpose. It 1s not a compact between one private man 
“‘ with another ; it is a common compact of mankind in general, and a kind 
** of right of nations, or rather a law of nature- Now, whoever tells an un- 
** truth, violates this law and common compact.” How greatly is the enor- 
mity of violating the sanctity of an oath increased, when we call upon the 
name of God to witness it, as it is the custom always in treaties ? (4)‘‘ Were 
*‘ sincerity and truth banished from every other part of the earth,” said 
John I. king of France, upon his being solicited to violate a treaty, “ they 
** ought to be found in the hearts and in the mouths of kings.” 

‘The circumstance which prompts politicians to act in this manner is, their 
being persuaded that it is the only means to make a negotiation succeed. 
But though this were the case, yet can it ever be lawful to purchase such 
success at the expense of probity, honour, and religion? (5) ff your father- 
“* in-law, Ferdinand the Catholic,” said Lewis XII. to Philip archduke of 
Austria, ‘ has acted perfidiously, I am determined not to imitate him ; and 
“* I am more pleased in having lost a kingdom, Naples, which I am able to 


oh Demosth Olyn. 1. p. 22 (2) Ahan |. vi. c. 12. 
(3) M. Nicole on the epist. of the 19th Sunday after Whitsuntide. 
(4) Mezerai. €5) Ibid. 
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« recover, than I should have been had I lost my honour, which can never 
“‘ be recovered.” 

Bat those politicians, who have neither honour nor religion, deceive them- 
selves, even in this very particular. I shall not have recourse to the Chris- 
tian world for princes and ministers whose notions of policy werewery daffe- 
rent from these. To go no farther than our Greek history, bhew many great 
men have we seen perfectly successful in the administration of public affairs, 
in treaties of peace and war, in a word, in the most important negotiatiens, 
without once making use of artifice and deceit? An Aristides, a Cimon, a 
Phocion, and se many more ; some of whom were 80 very scrupulous in mat- 
tera relating to truth, as to believe they were not allowed to tell a false- 
hood, even laughing and in sport. Cyrus, the most famous conqueror of 
the East, thought nothing was more unworthy of a prince, nor more capable 
of drawing upon hm the contempt and hatred of his subjects, than lying and 
deceit. It therefore ought to be looked upon as a truth, that no success, 
how shining soever, can, or ought to cover the shame and ignominy which 
arise from breach of faith and perjury. 


THE HISTORY 


ALEXANDER 


SECTION I. 


ALEXANDER’S BIRTH. ARISTOTLE APPOINTED HIS PRECEPTOR. 
HE BREAKS BUCEPHALUS. 


ALEXANDER(1) came into the world the first year of the 106th Olympiad. 

‘The very day he came into the world, the celebrated temple of Diana in 
Ephesus was burned. The reader knows without doubt, that it was one of 
the seven wonders of the world. It had been built in the name, and at the 
expense of all Asia Minor. A great number of P ipaale (2) were employed in 
building it. Its length was four hundred an eCeuty ne feet, and its 
breadth two hundred and twenty, It was supported by an hundred and 
twenty-seven columns, threescore feet eight, which so many ( 3} kings had 
caused to be wrought at a great expense, and by the most excellent artasts, 
who endeavoured to excel one another on this occasion. The rest of the 
temple was equal to the columns in magnificence. 

(4)Hegesias (5) of Magnesia, according to Plutarch, says, “ ‘That it was 
“* no wonder the temple was burned, because Diana was that day employed 
“‘ at the delivery of Olympias, to facilitate the birth of Alexander.” <A re- 
flection, says our author, so very (6) cold, that it might have extinguished 
the fire. (7)Cicero, who ascribes this saying to Timzeus, declares it a very 
smart one, at which Iam very niuch surprised. Possibly the fondmess he 
had for jokes made him not very delicate in things of this kind. 

(8)One Herostratus had fired that temple on purpose. Being put to the 
torture, in order to force him to confess his motive for committing so infa- 
mous an action, he confessed that it was the view of making himself known 


(i) A.M. 3648. Ant. d. C.356. Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 14. 

(2) Pliny says two hundred and twenty years, which is not probable. 

(3) Anciently, most cities were governed by their particular king. 

(4) Plat.in Alex, p. 665. 

(6) He waran histonan, and hved in the time of Ptolemy, son of Lagus. 

(6) I don’t know whether Plutarch’s reflectron be not still coider. 

(7) Concinne, ut multa, Timeuos, qui, cum in historia dixisset, qua nocte natue 
Alexander esset, eadem Diane Ephesie templum deflagravisse, adjunxit, minime ud 
esse mirandum, quod Diana, cum in partu Olympi adease voluisset, abfurscet 
domo.—De Nat Deor.! 2. n. 69, 

(®} Valer. Max. 1, viii. c. 14. 
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to posterity, and to immortalize his name, by destroying so noble a struc- 
ture. The states-general of Asia imagined they should prevent the success 
of his view, by publishing a decree to prohibit the mention of his name. 
However, their prohibition only excited a greater curiosity ; for scarce one 
of the historians of that age has omitted to mention so monstrous an extra- 
vagance, and at the same time have told us the name of the criminal. 

(1)The passion which pre most in Alexander, even from his tender 
years, was ambition, and an ardent desire for glory ; but not for every spe- 
cies of glory. Philip, like asophist, valued him upon his eloquence and 
the beauty of his style ; and had the vanity to have engraved on his coins 
the several victories he had won at the Olympic games, in the chariot-race. 
But 1t was not to this his son aspired. His friends asking him one day, whe- 
ther he would not be present at the games above-mentioned, in order to 
dispute the prize bestowed on that occasion, for he was very swift of foot ; 
he answered, “‘ That he would contend in them, provided kings were to be 
“‘ his antagonists.” 

Every time news was brought him, that his father had taken some city, 
or gained some great battle, Alexander, so far from sharing in the general 
joy, used to say in a plamtive tone of voice, to the young persons that weie 
brought up with him, “ Friends, my father will possess himself of every 
“‘ thing, and leave nothing for us to do.” 

One day some ambassadors from the king of Persia being arrived at court 
during Phihp’s absence, Alexander gave them so kind and so polite a recep- 
tion, and regaled them 1n so noble and generous a manner, as charmed them 
all; but that which most surprised them was, the good sense and judgment 
he discovered in the several conversations they had with him. He did not 

ropose to them any thing that was trifling, and lke one of his age ; such, for 
instance, as inquiring about the so much boasted gardens suspended in the 
air; the riches and magnificence of the palace and court of the king of Per- 
sia, which excited the admiration of the whole world; the famous golden 
plantain-tree , (2) and that golden vine, the grapes of which were of eme- 
ralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all sorts of precious stones, under which the 
Persian monarch was said frequently to give audience: Alexander, I say, 
asked them questions of a quite different nature ; inquiring which was the 
road to upper Asia ; the distance of the several places ; in what the strength 
and power of the king of Persia consisted ; in what part of the battle he 
fought; how he behaved towards his enemies ; and 1n what manner he go- 
verned his subjects. These ambassadors admired him all the while; and 
perceiving even at that time how great he might one day become, they ob- 
served, in a few words, the difference they found between Alexander and 
Artaxerxes,(3) by saying one to another, “‘(4)This young prince is great, 
“* and our’s 1s rich.” That man must be vastly insignificant, who has no 
other merit than his riches. 

So ripe a judgment in this young prince, was owing as much to the good 
education which had been given him, as to the sae pence of his natural parts. 
Several preceptors were appointed to teach him all such arts and sciences as 
are worthy the heir of a great kingdom ; and the chief of these was Leoni- 
das, a person of the most severe morals, and a relation of the queen. Alex- 
ander himself tells us afterwards, that this Leonidas, 1n therr journies toge~ 
ther, used frequently to look mto the trunks where his beds and clothes 
were laid, in order to see 1f Olympias, his mother, had not put something 
superfluous into them, which might administer to delicacy and luxury. 

ut the greatest service Philip did his son, was appointing Aristotle his 
pages anh the most famous and the most learned philosopher of his age, whom 
e intrusted with the whole care of his education. (5) One of the reasons 
which prompted Philip to choose him a master of so conspicious a reputation 
and merit was, as he himself tells us, that his son might avoid committing a 
great many faults, of which he himself had been guilty. 
(1) Plut in Alex p. 668.--668. Id. de Fortun. Alex. p. 342. 


(2) Athen 1] xu p 739 (3) Artaxerxes Ochus. 
(4) Onwas eres Bugirers uv de ycTEepos, WABatOs, (5) Plut. in Apoph., p. 178 
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Vhnilip was sensiblehow great a treasure he possessed in the person of Aris- 
totle ; for which reason he settled a very considerable stipend upon him, and 
afterwards rewarded his pains and care in an infinitely more glorious manner ; 
for having destroyed and laid waste the city of (1)Stagira, the native place 
of that philosopher, he rebuilt it, purely out of affection for him ; reinstated 
the inhabitants who had fled from it, or were made slaves; and gave them 
a fine park in the neighbourhood of Stagira, as a place for their studies and 
assemblies. Even in Plutarch’s tame the stone seats which Aristotle had pla- 
ced there were standing ; as also spacious vistas, under which those who walk- 
ed were shaded from the sun-beams. 

Alexander likewise discovered no less esteem for his master, whom he be- 
heved himself bound to love as much as if he had been his father ; declaring, 
(2) That he was indebted to the one for living, and to the other for living 
““well.” The progress of the pupil was equal to the care and abilities of the 
preceptor. (3) He grew vastly fond of philosophy ; and learned the severart. 

arts of it, but 1n manner surtable to his birth Aristotle endeavoured to 
improve his judgment, by laying down sure and certain rules, by which he 
might distinguish just and solid reasoning, from what is but speciously so ; 
and by accustoming him to separate in discourse all such parts as only dazzle, 
from those which are truly solid, and should constitute its whole value. 
He also exercised him in metaphysics, which may be of great benefit to a prince 
provided he applies himself to them with moderation, as they explain to him 
the nature of the human mind; how greatly it differs from matter ; in what 
manner he perceives spiritual things ; how he is sensible of the 1mpression of 
those that surround him ; and many other questions of the hke import. The 
reader will naturally suppose, that he did not omit either the mathematics, 
which gave the mind so just a turn of thinking; or the wonders of nature, the 
study of which, besides a great many other advantages, shows how very inca~ 
pable the mind of man 1s to discover the secret principles of the things to 
which he 1s daily an eye-witness. But Alexander applied himself chiefly ta 
moralit y, which 1s properly the science of kings, because it is the knowledge 
of mankind, and o all their duties. This he made his serious and profound 
study ; and considered it, even at that time, as the foundation of prudence 
and wise policy. How much must such an education contribute to the good 
aca Ge = prince, with regard to his own interest and the government of 

is e! 

(4) 1 he greatest master of rhetoric that antiquity could ever boast, and 
who has left so excellent a treatise on that subject, took care to make that 
science part of his pupil's education; and we find that Alexander, even in the 
midst of his conquests, was often very urgent with Aristotle to send him a 
treatise on that subject. To this we owe the work entitled Alexander's Rhe- 
toric ; in the beginning of which, Aristotle proves to him the vast advanta. 
ges a prince may reap from eloquence, as it gives him the greatest ascendams 
over the minds of men, which he ought to acquire as well by his wisdom as au- 
thority. Some answers and letters of Alexander, which are still extant, show 
that he possessed, in 1ts greatest perfection, that strong, and manly eloquence, 
which abounds with sense and ideas; and which is so entirely free from su- 
perfluous expressions, that every single word has its meaning; which, pro- 
perl speaking, 1s the eloquence of kings. 

is esteem, or rather his passion(5) for Homer, shews, not only with 
what vigour and success he applied himself to polite literature, but the ju- 
dicious use he made of it, and the sohd advantages he proposed to himeelf 
from it. He was not premiee to peruse this poet merely out of curiosity, 
or to unbend his mind, or from a great fondness for poesy ; but his view in 
studying this admirable writer was, in order to borrow such sentiments from 
him, as are worthy a great king and conqueror, courage, intrepidity, magna- 
nimity, temperance, prudence ; the art of commanding well in war and peace. 


S A city of Macedon, near the sea-shore. 

2) "Qe d& execvov prev (ow, fia TSTOv Be Karwr Cov 

(8) Retinuit ex saprentia modum —'Tacit 

f4) Auistot in Rhetor ad Alex p 608, 609 (5) Imperatonia bravitate —Tacit 
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And indeed the verse that pleased him most in Homer(1), was that where 
Agamemnon is represented “ as a good king, and a brave warrior.” 

After this it is no wonder that Alexander should have so high an esteem 
for this poet. Thus when, after the battle of Arbela, the Macedonians had 
found amongst the spoils of Darius, a gold box, enriched with precious stones, 
in which the excellent perfumes used by that prince were put ; Alexander, 
who was quite covered with dust, and regardless of essences and perfumes, 
ordered that this box should be employed to nother use than to hold Ho~ 
mer’s poems, which he believed the most perfect, the most precious(2) pro- 
ductions of the human mind. He admired particularly the Iliad, which he 
called “‘(3) The best provision for a warrior” He always had with him that 
edition of Homer which Aristotle had revised and corrected, and to which 
the title of the ‘ Edition of the Box” was given, and he laid it, with his sword, 
every night, under his pillow, 

(4) Fond even to excess of every kind of glory, he was displeased with 
Aristotle, his master, for having published 1n his absence certain metaphysi- 
cal pieces, which he himself desired to possess only ; and even at the time 
when he was employed inthe conquest of Asia, and the pursuit of Darius, 
he wrote to hima letter, which is still extant, wherein he complains upon 
that very account. Alexander says in it, that (5) He had much rather 
““ surpass the rest of men in the knowledge of sublime and excellent things, 
*< than the greatness and extent of his power.’ He in hke manner request- 
ed (6) Aristotle not to shew the treatise of rhetoric above mentioned to any 
person but himself. I will confess, that there 1s an excess in the strong de- 
sire of glory, which prompts him to suppress the merit of others, in order 
that his only may appear , but then we at least must confess, that 1t disco- 
vers such a passion for study as is very laudable 1n a prince; and the very 
reverse of that indifference, not to say contempt and aversion, which most 
young persons of high birth express for all things that relate to learning and 
study. 

Plutarch tells us in few words the infinite advantage that Alexander reap- 
ed from this taste, with which his master, than whom no man possessed 
great talents for the education of youth, had inspired him from his most ten- 
der infancy. ‘“ He loved,” said that author, “‘ to converse with learned men, 
*“ to improve himself in knowledge, and to study(7) ,” three sources of a mon- 
arch’s happiness, and which enable him to secure himself from numberless 
difficulties ; three certain and infallible methods of learning to reign without 
the assistance of others. The conversation of persons of fine sense instructs 
a pune by way of amusement, and teaches him a thousand curious and use- 
ful things without costing him the least trouble. The lessons which able 
masters give him, on the most exalted sciences, and particularly upon poli- 
tics, improve his mind wonderfully, and furmish him with rules to govern his 
subjects with wisdom. In fine, study, especially that of history, crowns all 
the rest, and 1s to him a preceptor for all seasons, and for all hours, who, 
without ever growing troublesome, acquaints him with truths which no one 
else would dare to tell him, and under fictitious names, exhibits the prince 
to himself ; teaches him to know himself as well as mankind, who are the 
same in allages. Alexander owed all these advantages to the excellent edu- 
cation Aristotle gave him. 

(8) He had also a taste for the whole circle of arts, but in such a manner 
as became a prince ; that is, he knew the value and usefulness of them. Mu- 
sic, painting, sculpture, architecture, flourished in his reign, because they 
found in him both a skilful judge and a generous protector, who was able to 
distinguish and reward merit. 


(1) Augérepor, Bucirtcs +’ ayados, kparepés 7° arxantis.—liad. m1 vo 172. 

(2) Pretiotiss¢mum human: anim: opus —Plut I ovn c 

(3) Ti woreueais upper egodiov, This word which I have not been able to render better, 
signifies, that we find1n the Ilad whatever relates to the art of war, and the qualities of 
& xeneral, in a word, all things necessary to form a good commander 
_ 4) Anl Gel 1 xx ¢ 5 (5) “Eyed d¢ Barosnyy Sy vars wWeps va 
Bose cumescpsacc, 9 Taw evvapcoiw, dapeperv (6) Arist p. 609. 

(7) He ServAoYVos Kaz Prouabys, Kae pecrAcavar veo 

(6) Plat. de Fortun Alex Sermo up 333. 
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(1) But he despised certain trifling feats of dexterity that were of no use. 
Some Macedonians admired very much a man who employed himself very 
attentively in throwing small pease through the eye of a (2) needle, which he 
would do ata considerable distance, and without once missing. Alexander, 
seeing him at this exercise, ordered him, as we are told, a present suatable to 
his employment, viz. a basket of pease. 

Alexander was of a sprightly disposition, was resolute, and very tenacious 
of his opinion, which never gave way to force, but at the same time would 
submit immediately to reason and good sense. Itis very difficult to treat 
with persons of thisturn of mind. Philip accordingly, notwithstanding his 
double authority of king and father, believed it necessary to employ persua~ 
sion rather than force with respect to his son, and endeavoured to make him- 
self beloved rather than feared by him. 

An accident made him entertain a very advantageous opinion cf Alexauder. 
There had been sent from Thessaly to Philip a war-horse, a noble, strong, 
fiery, generous beast, called (3) Bucephalus. Fhe owner would sell him for 
thirteen talents, about one thousand nine hundred pounds Sterling The king 
went into the plains, attended by his courtiers,1n order to view the perfections, 
of this horse , but upon trial he appeared so very fierce, and pranced about in 
so furious a manner, that no one dared to mount him. Philip, being angry 
that so furious and unmangeable a creature had been sent him, gave orders for 
their carrying him back again. Alexander, who was present at that time, 
cried out , “ What a noble horse they are going to lose, for want of address 
** and boldness to back him ,” Philip, at first, considered these words as the 
effect of folly and rashness, so common to young men but as Alexander in- 
sisted still more upon what he had said, and was very much vexed to see so 
noble a creature just going to be sent home again, his father gave him leave 
to try what he could do. The young prince, overjoyed at this pe: mission, 
goes up to Bucephalus, takes hold of the biidle, and turns his head to the 
sun, having observed, that the thing which frighted him was his own shadow, 
he seeing it dance about, or sink down, 1n proportion as he moved. He there- 
fore first stroaked him gently with his hand, and soothed him with his voice ; 
then seeing his mettle abate, and artfully taking his opportunity, he let fall 
his cloak, and sprmging swiftly upon his back, first slackens the rein, with- 
out once striking or vexing him; and when he perceived that his fire was 
cooled, that he was no longer so furious and violent, and wanted only te 
move forward, he gave him the rein, and spurring him with great vigour, 
ami:mated him with his voice to his full speed. While this was doing, Philip 
and his wkole court trembled for fear, and did not once open their lips ; but 
when the prince, afte: having run his first heat, retuaned with joy and pride, 
at his having breke a horse which was judged absolutely ungovernable, all 
the courtiers in general endeavoured to outvie one another 1n their applauses 
and congratulations ; and we are told Philip shed tears of joy on this occa- 
sion, and embracing Alexander after he was alhghted, and kissing his head, 
he said to him, “ My son, seek a kingdom more worthy of thee, for Macedon 
“is below thy merit.” 

We are told a great many surprising particulars of this Bucephalus: for 
whatever had any relation to Alexander, was to be of the marvellous kind. 
¢4) When this creature was saddled and equipped for battle, he-would suffer 
no one to back him but his master ; and 1t would not have been safe for any 
other ee te go near him. Whenever Alexander wanted to mount him, 
he would kneel down upon his two fore feet. According to some historians, 
in the battle against Porus, where Alexander had plunged too :mprudently 
amidst a body of the enemy, his horse, though wounded 1n every part of his 
body, did however exert himself in so vigorous a manner, that he saved his mas- 
ter’s hfe , and notwithstanding the deep wounds he had receyved, and though 
almost spent through the great effusion of blood, he brought off Alexander 


ov Quint hb nn cap 21 e 
2) We may suppose that it was some instrument in the shape of a needie. 


(3) Some think he was culled s0, because his head Wao jike that of an ox. 
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from among the combatants, and carried him with inexpressible vigour to a 
place of security ; where, perceiving(1!) the king was no lon in danger, 
and overjoyed in some measure at the service he had done him, he expired. 
This indeed is a very noble end for a horse. Others say, that Bucephalus, 
quite worn out, died at thirty years of age. Alexander bewailed his death 
bitterly, believing that he had lost in him a most faithful and affectionate 
friend; and afterwards built a city on the very spot where he was buried, 
near the river Hydaspes, and called it Bucephalia in honour of him. 
I have related elsewhere, that Alexander, at sixteen years of age, was ap- 
pone regent of Macedonia, and invested with absolute anthonty dunng 
1s father’s absence ; that he behaved with great prudence and bravery ; and 
that afterwards he distinguished himself in a most signal manner at the bat- 
tle of Chzronez. 


SECTION II. 


ALEXANDER ASCENDS THE THRONE. DECLARED GENERALISSIMO 
OF THE GREEKS AGAINST THE PERSIANS. 


Darius and Alexander(2)began to reign the same year: the latter was but 

twenty when he succeeded to the crown. His first care was to solemnize the 

nee obsequies of his father with the utinost pomp, and to revenge his 
eath. 

Upon his accession to the throne, he saw himself surrounded with extreme 
dangers. The barbarous nations against whom Philip had fought during his 
Scholae reign, and from whom he had made several conquests, which he had 
united to his crown, after having dethroned their natural kings, thought pro- 
per to take wells o> of this juncture, in which a new prince, who was but 
young, had ascended the throne, for recovering their liberty, and uniting a- 

ainst the common usurper. Nor was he under less apprehensions from Greece. 

hilip, though he had permitted the several cities and commonwealths to con- 
tinue their ancient form of government, had however entirely changed it in 
reality, and made himself absolute master of 1t. Though he were absent he 
nevertheless ruled in all the assemblies ; and not a single resolution was ta- 
ken, but in subordination to his will. Though he had subdued all Greece 
either by the terror of his arms, or the secret machinations of policy, he had 
not had time sufficient to subject and accustom it to his power, but had left 
all things in it in great ferment and disorder, the minds of the vanquished 
not being yet calmed or moulded to subjection. 

The Macedonians, reflecting on this precarious situation of things, advised 
Alexander to relinquish Greece, and not persist in his resolution of subduing 
it by force ; to recover by gentle methods the Barbarians who had taken arms, 
and to soothe, as it were, those glimmerings of revolt and novation by pru- 
dent reserve, complacency, and insinuations, 1n order to concilate affection. 
However, Alexander would not listen to these timorous counsels, but resolv- 
ed to secure and support his affairs by boldness and sary treaties firmly per- 
suaded, that should he relax in any point at first, all his neighbours would 
fall upon him ; and that were he to endeavour to compromise matters, he should: 
be obliged to give up all Philip’s conquests and by that means confine his do- 
minions to the narrow limits of Macedon. He therefore made all possible haste 
to check the arms of the Barbarians, by marching his troops to the banks of 
the Danube, which he crossed in one night. He defeated the hing of the Tri- 
ball: in a great battle ; made the Getz fly at his approach ; subdued several 
barbarous nations, some by the terror of his name, and others by force of 
arms ; and notwithstanding the arrogant(3) answer of their ambassadors, he 
taught them to dread a danger still more near them than the falling of the 
sky and planets. 


Q) Et domin: jam supersitis securus, quas: cum sensus human) solatio, animam exp1- 
ravit —Aul Gel (2) A M s66s Ant J C 336. Plut.in Alex, p. 670. 
672 Dod 1 xvi p 486—499 Arian 11 de bKapedit. Alex p 2-223 

(3) Alewander imagining that bis name only had struch these people with terror, asked 
their ambassadors what they dreaded most? They replied, with a haughty tone of yuicg 
that they were afiaid of nothing but the falling of the shy and stars. 
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Whilst Alexander was thus employed at a distance against the Barbarians, 
all the cities of Greece, who were animated more particularly by Demosthe- 
nes, formed a powerful alliance against that prince. A false report which pre~ 
vailed, of his death inspired the Thebans with a boldness that proved their 
ruin. They cut to pieces part of the Macedonian son in their citadel. 
(1)Demosthenes, on the other side, was every day haranguing the people ; 
and fired with contempt for Alexander, whom he called a child, and a hair- 
biained boy(2), he assured the Athenians, with a decisive tone of voice, that 
they had nothing to fear from the new king of Macedon, who did not dare to 
stir out of his kingdom ; but would think himself vastly happy, could he mt 
peaceably on his throne, At the same time he writ letters upon letters to 
Attalus one of Philip’s lieutenants in Asia Minor, to excite him to rebel. 
This Attalus was uncle to Cleopatra, Philip’s second wife, and was very much 
disposed to listen to Demosthenes proposals. Nevertheless, as Alexander was 
grown very diffident of him, for which he knew there was but too much rea- 
son, he therefore, to eradicate from his mind all the suspicions he might enter- 
tain, and the better to sereen his designs sent all Demosthenes’ letters to that 

rince. But Alexander saw through all his artifices, and thereupon ordered 
ecatzus, one of his commanders, whom he had sent into Asia for that pur- 
pose, to have him assassinated, which was executed accordingly. Attalus 
death restored tranquillity to the army, and entirely destroyed the seeds of dis- 
cord and rebellion. 

(3)When Alexander had secured his kingdom from the Barbarians, he mar- 
ched with the utmost expedition towards Greece, and passed the Thermopyle. 
He then spoke as follows to those who accompanied him: ‘‘ Demosthenes cal- 
*< led me 1n his orations, a ohild, when I was 1n Illyria, and among the Tri- 
*€ ball: ; he called me a young man when I was in Thessaly ; and I must now 
““ shew him, before the walls of Athens, that Iam aman grown.” He ap- 
peared so suddenly in Beeotia, that the Thebans could scarce believe their 
eves ; and being come before their walls, was willing to give them time to re- 
pons and only demanded to have Phenix and Prothutes, the two chief ring- 

caders of the revolt, delivered up to him ; and published, by sound of trum- 
pet, a general pardon to all who should come over to him. But the Thebans, 
by way of insult, demanded to have Philotas and Antipater delivered to them ; 
and invited by a declaration, all who were solicitous for the liberty of Greece, 
to join with them in 1ts defence. 

Alexander finding 1t impossible for him to get the better of their ebstina- 
cy by offers of peace, saw with grief that he should be forced to employ his 
power, and decide the affair by force of arms. A great battle was thereupon 
fought, in which the Fhebans exerted themselves with a bravery and ardour 
much beyond their strength, for the enemy exceeded them vastly in numbers: 
but after a long and vigorous resistance, such as survived of the Macedonian 
garrison in the citadel, commg down from it, and charging the Thebans in the 
rear, the greatest part of them, surrounded on all sides were cut to pieces, 
and the qity taken and plundered. 

It would be impossible for words to express the dreadful calamities which 
the Thebans suffered on this occasion. Some Thracians having pulled down 
the house of a virtuous lady of quality, Timoclea by name, carned off all her 
bee and treasures ; and their captain having seized the lady, and satiated 

is brutal lust with her, afterwards inquired whether she had not concealed 
gold and silver. ‘TFimoclea, animated by an ardent desire of revenge, replying 
that she had hid some, took him, with herself only, into her garden, and shew- 
ing him a well, told him, that the instant she saw the enemy enter the city, she 
herself had thrown into 1t the most valuable things 1n her possession. The 
officer, overjoyed at what he heard, drew near the well, and stooping down 
to see 1ts depth, Timoclea, who was behind, pose e him with all her strength, 
threw him into the well, and afterwards killed him with great stones which 
she threw upon him, She was instantly seized by the Thracians, and being 


Qi) 7Eschin. contra Ctesiph p 453. 


€2) It is paprderys in Grech, a word which signifies many things in that language. 
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bound in chains, was carried before Alexander. The prince perceived imme- 
diately by her mien that she was a woman of qualhty and great spirit, for she 
followed those brutal wretches with a very baugaty air, and without discov- 
ering the least fear. Alexander asking her who she was, Timoclea rephed, 
1 am sister to Theagenes, who fought against Philip for the liberty of Greece, 
and was killed in the battle of Cheronea, where he commanded. The prince 
admiring the generous answer of that lady, and still more the action that she 
had done, gave orders that she should have leave to retire wherever she pleas- 
ed with her children. 

Alexander then debated in council, how to act with regard to Thebes. The 
Phoczans and the people of Platza, Thespiz, and Orchomenus, who were all 
in alliance with Alexander, and had shared in his victory, represented to him 
the cruel treatment they had met with from the Thebans, who also had de- 
stroyed their several cities; and reproached them with the zeal which they 
had always discovered in favour of the Persians against the Greeks, who held 
them in the utmost detestation , the proof of which was, the oath they had 
all taken to destroy Thebes, after they should have vanquished the Persians 

Cleades, one of the prisoners, being permitted to speak, endeavoured to 
excuse, in some measure, the revolt of the Thebans, a fault which, in his opi- 
nion, should be imputed to a rash and credulous imprudence, rather than to 
depravity of will and declared perfidy. He maintained that his countrymen 
upon a false report of Alexander’s death, had indeed too rashly broke into 
rebellion, not against the king, but against his successors- that what crimes 
soever they might have committed, they had been punished for them with the 
utmost severity, by the dreadful calamity which had befallen their city: That 
there now remained in it none but women, children, and old men, from whom 
they had nothing to fear , and who were so much the gieater objects of com- 
passion, as they had been no ways concerned 1n the 1evolt He concluded 
with reminding Alexander, that Thebes, which had given birth to so many 
gods and heroes, several of whom were that king’s ancestors, had also been 
ee of his father Phihp’s rising glory, and hkea second native country 
to him. 

‘These motives, which Cleades urged, were very strong and powerful, ne- 
vertheless, the anger of the conqueror prevailed, and the city was destioyed. 
However he set at liberty the priests ; all such as had right of hospitality with 
the Macedonians, the descendants of Pindar, the famous poet, who had done so 
much honour to Greece , and such as had opposed the revolt but all the rest, 
in number about thirty thousand, he sold, and upwaids of six thousand had 
been killed in battle. ‘The Athenians were so sensibly afflicted at the sad dis- 
aster which had befallen Thebes, that being about to solemnize the festival of 
the great mysteries, they suspended them, upon account of their extreme 
grief, and received with the greatest humanity all those who had fled from 
the battle and the plunder of ‘Thebes, and made Athens their pal tea 

Alexander’s so sudden arrival in Greece had very much abated the haugh- 
tiness of the Athenians, and extinguished the vehemence and fire of Demos- 
thenes ; but the ruin of Thebes, which was still more sudden, threw them 
into the utmost consternation. They therefore had recourse to entreaties, 
and sent a deputation to Alexander, to implore his clemency Demosthenes 
was among them, but was no sooner arrived at Mount Cytheron, than, 
ride the anger of that prince, he quitted the embassy, and returned 

10me. 

Immediately Alexander sent to Athens, requiring the citizens to deliver 
up to him ten orators, whom he supposed to have been the chief instruments 
in forming the league which Philip his father had defeated at Cheronea. 
It was on this occasion Demosthenes related to the people the fable of the 
wolves and dogs, in which it 1s said, “ That the wolves one day told the 
“‘ sheep, that in case they desired to be at peace with them, they must de- 
““ liver up to them the dogs who were their guard.” ‘The application was 
easy and natural, especially with respect to the orators, who were justly 
compared to dogs, whose duty 1s to watch, to bark, and to fight, in order 
to save the lives of the flock. 
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In this distressing dilemma of the Athenians, who could not prevail with 
themselves to deliver up their orators to certain death, though they had no 
ether way to save their city, Demades, whom Alexander had honoured with 
lus friendship, offered to undertake the embassy alone, and intercede for 
them. The king, whether he had satiated his revenge, or endeavoured to 
blot out, if possible, by some act of clemency, the barbarous action he had 
just before committed ; or rather to remove the several obstacles which 
might retard the execution of his grand design, and by that means not leave, 
during his absence, the least pretence for murmurs ; waved his demand with 
regard to the delivery of the orators, and was pacified by their sending Cha- 
ridemus into banishment, who being a native of (1) Ormwa, had been pre- 
sented by the Athenians with his freedom, for the services he had done the 
republic. He was son-in-law tu Chersobleptus, king of Thrace; had learned 
the art of war under Iphiciates, and had himself frequently commanded the 
Athenian armies. To avoid the pursuit of Alexander, he took refuge with 
the king of Persia. 

As for the Athenians, he not only forgave them the several injuries he 

retended to have received, but expressed a particular regard for them, ex- 
bortin them to apply themselves vigorously to public affairs, and to keep a 
watchful eye over the several transactions which might happen ; because, 1n 
case of his death, their city was to give laws to the rest of Greece. Histo- 
rians relate, that many years after this expedition, he was seized with deep 
1emorse for the calamity he had brought upon the Thebans, and that this 
made him behave with much greater humanity towards other nations. 

So dreadful an example of severity towards so poweiful a city as Thebes, 
spread the terror of his arms through all Greece, and made all things give 
way before him. He summoned, at Corinth, the (2) assembly of the several 
states, and the free cities of Greece, to obtain from them the same supreme 
command against the Persians, as had been granted to his father a little be- 
fore his death. No diet ever debated on a more important subject. It was 
the western world deliberating upon the ruin of the east, and the methods 
for executing a revenge suspended for centuries. ‘The assembly held at this 
time will give rise to events, the relation of which will appear astonishing, 
and almost incredible, and to revolutions, which will change the disposition 
of almost the whole world. 

To form such a design, required a prince bold, enterprising, and expe- 
rienced 1n war ; one of great views, who having acquired a mighty name by 
his exploits, was not to be intimidated by dangers, nor checked by obstacles ; 
but above ajl, a monarch who had supreme authority over all the states of 
Greece, none of which singly was powerful enough to make so arduous an 
attempt ; and which required, 1n order for their acting in concert, to be 
subject to one chief, who might give motion to the several parts of that 
great body, by making them all concur to the same end. Such a pmnce was 
Alexander. It was not difficult for him to rekindle in the minds of the peo= 
ple their ancient hatred of the Persians, their perpetual and irreconcilable 
enemies ; whose destruction they had moie than once sworn, and whom they 
had determined to extirpate, in case an opportunity should present itself for 
that purpose ; a hatred, which the intestine feuds of the Greeks might 1n- 
deed have suspended, but could never extinguish. The immortal retreat of 
the ten thousand Greeks, notwithstanding the vigorous opposition of the 
prodigious army of the Persians, the terror which Agesilaus, with a handful 
of men, had struck even as tar as Susa, shewed plainly what might be ea- 
pected from an army composed of the flower of the forces of all the cities of 
Greece, and those of Macedon, commanded by generals and officers formed 
under Philip ; and, to say all in a word, led by Alexander. ‘he dehbera- 
tions of the assembly were therefore very shoit, and that prince was unani- 
mously appointed generalissimo against the Persians. 

Immediately a great number of offices and governors of «ities, with many 

(1) A city of Eubaa 


(2) Platarch places that diet or assembly bere, Lut others && it earlier, whence De 
ala ania a iL Was suInMmMONed twhe 
OL. 
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hilosophers, waited upon Alexander to congratulate him upon his election. 

e flattered himself that Diogenes of Sinope, who was then at Corinth, 
would also come like the rest, and pay his comphments. ‘This philosopher, 
who entertained a very mean idea of grandeur, thought it improper te con- 
gratulate men immediately on their exaltation ; but that mankind ought to 
wait till those persons have performed actions worthy of their high stations. 
Diogenes therefure did not stir out of his house ; aia which Alexander, 
attended by all his courtiers, made him a visit. This philosopher was at 
that time lying down in the sun ; but seeing so great a crowd 0 ople ad- 
vancing towards him, he sat up, and fixed his eyes on Alexander. This 
prince, surprised to see so famous a philosopher reduced to such extreme 
poverty, after saluting him in the hindest manner, asked him whether he 
wanted any thing? Diogenes replied, “‘ Yes, that you would stand from 
“‘ between me and the sun” This answer raised the contempt and indrg- 
nation of all the courtiers ; but the monarch, struck with the philosopher's 
greatness of soul, “ Were I not Alexander,” says he, “‘I would be Divo- 
““ genes” A very profound sense hes hid in this expression, that shews per. 
fectly the bent and disposition of the heart of man. Alexander is sensible 
that he 1s formed to possess all things ; such 1s his destiny, in which he makes 
his happiness to consist: but then, in ease he should not be able to compass 
lus ends, he 1s also sensible, that to be happy he must endeavour to bring 
his mind to such a frame as to want nothing. In a word, all or nothing pre- 
sents us with a true image of Alexander and Diogenes. (1)How great and 
powerful soever that prince might be 1n his own opinion, he could not deny 
himself, un this occasion, inferior to a man to whom he could give, and 
from whom he could take nothing. 

Alexander, before he set out for Asia, was determined to consult the qra- 
cle of Apollo. He therefore went to Delphi ; he happened to arrive at 1t on, 
those days which are called unlucky, a season in which the people are forbid 
consulting the oracle ; and accordingly the priestess refused to go to the 
temple. But Alexander, who could not bear any contiadiction to his will, 
took her forcibly by the arm, and as he was leading: her to the temple, she. 
cried out, “ (2)My son, thou art irresistable.” This was all he desired ,, 
and catching hold of these wuids, which he considered as spoken by the ora- 
cle, he set out for Macedonia, 1n order to make preparations for his great 
expedition. 


NOTE WITH REGARD ‘110 THE SEQUEL OF THE HISTORY 


I could have wished, and it was even my design, to prefix to the exploits 
of Alexander, a geographical map, as I did to those of Cyrus the ponneee : 
this being of great assistance to the reader, and enables him to follow the 
hero in all his conquests. But it was not in my power to do this here, the 
map of Alexander’s conquests being too large to be conveniently inserted in 
this volume But to supply, 1n some measure, this defect, I shall here give, 
in one view, a short account of those countnes through which Alexander 
passed, till his return from India 

Alexander sets out for Macedemia, which 1s part of Turkey in Europe, 
and crosses the Hellespont, or the Straits of the Dardanelles. 

He crosses Asia Minor (Natolia), where he fights two battles, the first at 
the pass of the river Granicus, and the second near the city of Issus. 

After this second battle, he enters Syria and Palestine , goes into Egypt, 
where he builds Alexandria on one of the arms of the Nile; advances as tar 
as Lybia, to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, whence he returns back ; ar~ 
rives at Tyre, and fiom thence marches towards the Euphrates. 

He crosses that mver, then the Tigris, and gains the celebrated victory of 


ee 3 possesses himself of (3) Babylon, and Ecbatana, the chief city of 
fedia. 


(1) Homo supra mensuram humane superme tumens, vidit aliquem, cui nec dare 
quidquam posset, nec eripere.—Senec. de Benef Iv ic 6 
(2 Avexnros ef, & nus. (3) The capital of Babylonia 
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From thence he passes into Hyrcania, to the sea which goes by that name, 
otherwise called the Caspian sea; and enters Parthia, Drangiana, and the 
country of Paropamisus. . 

He afterwards goes into Bactriana and Sogdiana ; advances as far as the 
river Iaxarthes, called by Q. Curtius the Tanais, the farther side of which 
is inhabited by the Scythians, whose country forms part of Great Tartary. 

Alexander, after having gone through various countries, crosses the river 
Indus ; enters India, which hes on this side the Ganges, and furms part of 
the Grand Mogul’s empire, and advances very near the river Ganges, which 
he also intended to , had not his army refused to follow him. He there- 
fore contents himself with marching to view the ocean, and goes down the 
river Indus to 1ts mouth. 

From Macedonia to the Ganges, almost to which river Alexander marched, 
is computed at least eleven hundred leagues. 

Add to this the various turnings 1n Alexander’s marches ; first, from the 
extremity of Cilicia, where the battle of Issus was fonght, to the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon in Lybia ; and his returning from thence to Tyre, a journey 
of three hundred leagues at least, and as much space at least for the windings 
of his route in different places; we shall find that Alexander, 1n less than 


eight years, marched his army upwards of seventeen hundred leagues, without 
including his return to Babylon. 


SECTION III. 


ALEXANDER SETS OUT AGAINST THE PERSIANS. OBTAINS A FAMOUS 
VICTORY AT THE RIVER GRANICUS. 


ALEXANDER being arrived in his kingdom,(1) held a council with the chief 
officers of his army, and the grandees of his court, on the expedition he me- 
ditated against Persia, and the measures he should take in order to succeed 
init. The whole assembly was unanimous, except 1n one article. Antipater 
and Parmenio were of opinion, that the king, before he engaged in an enter- 
prise which would necessarily be a long one, ought tv make chuice of a con- 
sort, in order to secure himself a successor tv his throne. But Alexander, 
who was of a violent, fiery temper, did not approve of this advice; and be- 
heved, that after he had been nominated generalissimo of the Greeks, and 
that his father had left him an invincible army, 1t would be a shame for him 
to lose his time in solemnizing his nuptials, and waiting for the fruits of 1t ; 
for which reason he determined to set out immediately. 

Accordingly he offered up very splendid sacrifices to the gods, and caused 
to be celebrated at Dia, a city of Macedon, (2)Scenical games, that had 
been instituted by one of his ancestors in honour of Jupiter and the Muses. 
This festival continued nine days, perceeny to the number of those god- 
desses. He had a tent raised large enough to hold a hundred tables, on 
which consequently nine hundred covers might be laid. ‘To this feast, the 
several princes of his family, all the ambassadors, generals, and officers, 
were invited. (3)He also treated his whole army. It was then he had 
the famous vision, 1n which he was exhorted to march speedily into Asia, of 
which mention will be made 1n the sequel. 

Before he set out upon this expedition, he settled the affairs of Macedon, 
over which he appomted Antipater as viceroy, with twelve thousand fvot, 
and near the same number of horse. 

He also inquired into the domestic affairs of his friends, giving to one an 
estate in land, to another a village, to a third the revenues of a town, to a 
fourth the toll of a harbour. And as all the revenues of his demesnes were 
already employed and exhausted by his donations, Perdiccas sad to him, 
‘“< My Lord, what is 1t you reserve for yourself?” Alexander replying, 
“‘ Hope: the same hope (says Perdiccas,) ought therefore to satisfy me ;” 


Gi) A M.3670 Ant J.C 334. Diod 1} xvu p. 549,—593. Arrian. 1 1. p. 23.—3S6, 
Plat. in Alex 672 673 Justin | xt c 5, 6. 
(2) Theatrical representations were so called. (3) Joseph. Antiq, lib, x1. 
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and su refused very generously to accept of what the king had appointed 


him 

The knowledge of the human heart, and the art of governing it, is of 
great importance toa prince. Now Alexander was sensible, that this secret 
consists in making it the interest of every individual to promote his gran- 
deur ; and to govern his subjects in such a manner, that they may feel his 
power by no other marks than his bounty. It is then that the interests of 
all unite with those of the prince. ‘They are one’s own possessians, one’s 
own happiness, which we love in his person ; and we are so many times at- 
tached to him, and by as close ties, as there are things we love, and receive 
from him. The ee pee of this history will shew, that no person ever made 
a more happy use of this maxim than Alexander, who thought himself raised 
to the throne, merely that he might de good; and indeed his hberality, 
which was truly royal, was neither satisfied nor exhausted by the noblest 
acts of beneficence. 

Alexander, after having completely settled affairs in Macedonia, and used 
all the precautions imaginable to prevent any troubles from arising in it du- 
11ng his absence, set out for Asia in the beginning of the spring Hus army 
consisted of little more than thirty thousand foot, and four or hve thousand 
horse , but then they were all brave men, were well disciplined, and inured 
to fatigues ; had made several campaigns under Philip, and were each of 
them(1), 1n case of necessity, capable of commanding Most of the officers 
were near threescoie years of age ; and when they were either assembled(2), 
or drawn up at the head of a camp, they had the air of a venerable senate. 

Parmenio commanded the infantry. Philotas, his sun, had one thousand 
eight hundred horse(3) under him , and Callas, the son of Harpalus, the same 
number of Thessalian cavalry. The rest of the horse who were composed of 
natives of the several states of Greece, and amounted to six hundred, had 
their particular commander. The Thracians and Peonians, who were always 
in front, were headed by Cassander. Alexander began his route along the 
lake Cercinum towards Amphipolis, crossed the river Strymon, near its 
mouth, afterwards the Hebrus, and arnived at Sestos after twenty days mach. 
He then commanded Parmenio to cross over from Sestos to Abydos, with all 
the horse and part of the foot ; which he accordingly did by the assistance of 
a hundred and threescore galleys, and several flat-bottomed vessels. As fur 
Alexander, he went from Eleontum to the port of the Achaians, himself steer- 
ing his own galley ; and being got to the middle of the Hellespont, he sacrifi- 
ced a bull to Neptune and the Nereides ; and made effusions 1n the sea from 
a golden cup. It 1s also related, that after having thrown a javelin at the 
Jand, as thereby to take possession of 1t, he landed the first, in Asia, and leap- 
ed from the ship, completely armed ; and in the highest transpoits of joy, he 
erected altars on the shore to Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Hercules, foi ha- 
ving favoured him with so propitious a descent. Hehad dune the same at 
his leaving Europe. 

He depended so entirely on the happy success of his arms, and the rich 
spoils he should find in Asia, that he had made very httle provisions for soe 
great an expedition, persuaded that war, when carried on successfully, 
would supply all things necessary for war. He had but seventy(4) talents 
in money to pay his army, and only a month's provision. I before observed, 
that he had divided his patrimony among his generals and officers; and a 
circumstance of great importance is, that he had inspired his soldiers with se 
much courage and security, that they fancied they marched, not to,precarious 
war, but certain victory. 

(5)Bemg arrived at the city of Lampsacus, which he was determined to 
destroy, 1n order to punish the rebellion of its inhabitants, Anaximenes, a 
native of that place, came to him. ‘This man, who was a famous historian, 
had been very intimate with Philip his father ; and Alexander himself had a 


Q) Ut non tam milites, quam magistios muntiz electos poteres —Justin I xi ¢ 6 
(2) Ut, si principia castrorum cerpercs, senatum te alicujyus prisca rep, videra dt- 
ceres —Id (3) ‘Fhese wese all Macedonians. 


$4) Sescuts thousand caowns Cal Val. Mux, 1. Vil. C. Se 
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great esteem for him, having been his pupil. The king, suspecting the bu- 
siness he was come upon, to be beforehand with him, swore, 1n express terms, 
that he would never grant his request. ‘* The favour I have to desire of 
“ you,” says Anaximenes, “ 1s, that you would destroy Lampsacus.” By 
this ingenious device the historian saved his country. 

From thence Alexander arrived at Ilon, where he paid great honours to the 
manes of Achilles, and caused games to be celebrated round his tomb. He 
admired and envied the double felicity of that renowned Grecian, in having 
found, during his lifetime, a faithful friend 1n Patroclus ; and after his death, 
a herald in Homer, worthy the greatness of his exploits. And indeed(1), 
had it not been for the Ihad, the name of Achilles would have perished in 
the same grave with his body. 

At last Alexander arrived on the banks of the Granicus, a river of Phry- 
gia. The Satraps, or deputy-leutenants, waited his coming on the other 
side of it, firmly resolved to dispute the passage with him. Their army con- 
sisted of (2) one hundred thousand foot, and upwards of ten thousand horse. 
Memnon, who was a Rhodian, and commanded under Darius all the coast of 
Asia, had advised the generals not to venture a battle , but to lay waste the 
plains, and even the cities, thereby to starve Alexander's army, and oblige 
him to return back into Europe. Memnon was the best of all Darius’ gene- 
rals, and had been the principal agent in his victories. It is not easy to de- 
termine whether we ought most to admire in him his great wisdom in coun=- 
sel, his courage and capacity in the field, or his zeal and attachment to his 
sovereign. ‘The counsel he gave on this occasion was excellent, when we con~ 
sider that his enemy was fiery and impetuous , had neither town, magazine, 
nor place of 1etreat , that he was entering a country to which he was abso-~ 
lutely a stranger, inhabited by enemies ; that delays alone would weaken and 
zuin him; and that his only hopes lay in giving battle ammediately. But 
Arsites, a Phrygian satrap, opposed the opinion of Memnon, and protested 
he would not suffer the Grecians to make such havoc 1n the territories he 
governed. This ill counsel prevailed over that of the foreigner, Memnon, 
whom the Persians, to their great prejudice, suspected of a design to protract 
the war, and by that means to make himself necessary to Darius. 

Alexander, in the meantime, marched on at the head of his heavy-armed 
infantry drawn up 1n two lines, with the cavalry in the wings: the baggage 
followed 1n therear. Being arrived upon the banks of the Granicus, Parme- 
nio advised him to encamp there in battle-array, in order that his forces 
might have time to rest themselves ; and not to pass the river till very early 
next morning, because the enemy would then be less able to prevent him. 
He added, that it would be too dangerous to attempt crossing a river 1n sight of 
an enemy, especially as that before them was deep, and its banks very craggy ; 
so that the Persian cavalry, who waited their coming in battle-array, on the 
other side, might easily defeat them before they were drawn up. ‘That he- 
sides the loss which would be sustained on this occasion, this enterprise, 1n 
case it should prove unsuccessful, would be of dangerous consequence to their 
future affairs ; the fame and glory of arms depending on the first actions. 

However, these reasons were not able to make the least impression on 
Alexander, who declared, that it would be a shame, should he, after crossin 
the Hellespont, suffer his progress to be retarded by a rivulet, for so he cal- 
led the Granicus out of contempt: That they ought to take the advantage 
of the terror which the suddenness of his arrival, and the boldness of his at- 
tempt, had spread amongst the Persians, and answer the high opinion the 
world conceived of his courage, and the valour of the Macedonians. ‘The 
enemy’s horse, which was very numerous, lined the whole shore, and form- 


(1) Cum in Sigexo ad Achillis tumulum constitisset : O fortunate, inquit, adolescens, 
qui tuz virtutis Homerum preconem inveneris! Et vere Nam, msi Ihas illa extitisset, 
idem tumulus, qui corpus ejus contexerat, etiam: nomen obruisset —Cic pro Arch n WA. 

(2) According to Justin, their army consisted of six hundred thousand foot, wheieas 
Arian declares there were no more than twentythousand Both these accounts are im- 


Rt obab ies and there 1s doubtless some fault in the text, and therefore 1 tollow Diodorus 
icuius, 
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ed a large front, in arder to op Alexander wherever he should enden< 
vour to pass; and the foot, which consisted chiefly of Greeks, in Darius 
service, was posted behind, upon an easy ascent. 

The two armies continued a long time in mght of each other on the banks 
of the river, as if dreading the event. The Persians waited till the Mace- 
donians should enter the river, in order to charge them to advantage upon 
their landing ; and the latter seemed to be making choice of a place proper 
for crossing, and to survey the countenance of their enemies. Upon this 
Alexander, having ordered his horse to be brought, commanded the noblemen 
of the court to follow him, and behave gallantly. He himself commanded 
the right wing, and Parmenio the left. The king first caused a strong de- 
tachment to march into the river, himself following it with the rest of his 
forces. He made Parmemo advance afterwards with the left wing. He 
himself led on the right wing, into the river, followed by the rest of the 
troops ; the trumpets sounding, and the whole army raising shouts of joy. 

The Persians, seeing this detachment advance forward, began to let fly their 
arrows, and marched to a place where the declivity was not so great, in order 
to keep the Macedonians from landing. But now the horse engaged with 
great fury ; one part endeavouring to land, and the other striving to prevent 
them. ‘The Macedonians, whose cavalry was vastly inferior in number, be- 
sides the advantage of the ground, were wounded with darts that were shot 
from the eminence ; not to mention that the flower of the Persian horse were 
drawn together in this place ; and that Memnon, in concert with his sons, 
commanded there. The Macedonians therefore at first gave ground, after 
riper Hea the first ranks, which made a vigorous defence. Alexander, who 
had followed them close, and reinforced them with his best troops, heads them 
himself, animates them with his presence, pushes the Persians, and routs 
them ; upon which the whole army follow after, cross the river, and attack 
the enemy on all sides. 

Alexander first charged the thickest part of the enemy’s horse, in which 
the generals fought. He himself was particularly conspicuous by his shield, 
and the plume of feathers that overshadowed his helmet, on the two sides of 
which there rose two wings, as it were of a great length, and so vastly white, 
that they dazzled the eyes of the beholder. The charge was dat furious 
about his person ; and though only horse engaged, they fought hke foot, man 
to man, without giving way on either side ; every one striving to repulse his 
adversary, and gain ground of him. Spithrobates, lieutenant-governor of Io- 
nia, and son-in-law to Darius, distinguished himself above the rest of the 
generals by his superior bravery. Being surrounded by forty Persian lords, 
all of them his relations, of experienced valour, and who never moved from 
his side, he carried terror wherever he moved. Alexander observing in how 
gallant a manner he signalized himself, clapped spurs to his horse, and ad- 
vanced towards him. Immediately they engaged, and each having thrown a ja- 
velin, wounded the other shghtly. Spithrobates falls furiously, sword in hand, 
upon Alexander, who, being prepared for him, thrusts his pike into his face 
and laid him dead at his feet, At that very moment, Rosaces, brother to 
that nobleman, charging him on the side, gives him so furious a blow on the 
head with his battle-axe, that he beat off his plume, but went no deeper than 
the hair. As he was going to repeat his blow on the head, which now ap~ 
peared through his fractured helmet, Clitus cuts off Rosaces’ hand with one 
stroke of his scimitar, and by that means saved his sovereign’s hfe. The dan- 
ger to which Alexander had been ex » greatly animated the courage of 
his soldiers, who now perform wonders. ‘The Persians in the centre of the 
horse, upon whom the light-armed troops, who had been posted in the intervals 
of the horse, poured a perpetual discharge of darts; being unable to sustain 
any longer the attack of the Macedonians, who struck them all in the face, 
the two wings were immedaately broken and put to flight. Alexander did 
not pursue them long, but turned about immediately to charge the fvot. 

These, says the historian, at first stood their ground, which was owing to 
the surprise they were seized with, rather than bravery. But when they saw 
themselves attacked at the same time by the cavalry, and the Macedonian 
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phalanx, which had crossed the river, and that the battalions were now en- 
gaged, those of the Persians did not make either a long or a vigorous resis- 
tance, and were svon put to flight, the Grecian infantry in Darius’ service 
excepted. This body of foot, retiring to a hill, demanded a promise from 
Alexander to let them march away unmolested ; but, following the dictates 
of his wrath, rather than those of reason, he rushed. into the midst of this body 
of foot, and presently lost his horse, not Bucephalus, who was killed with the 
thrust of a sword. he battle was so hot round him, that most of the Mace- 
donians who lost their lives on this occasion fell here ; for they fought nst 
a body of men who were well disciplined, had been inured to war, and fought 
in despair. They were all cut to pieces, two thousand excepted, who were 
taken prisoners. 

A great number of the chief Persian.commanders lay dead on the spot. 
Arsites fled into Phrygia, where it is said he laid violent hands upon himself, 
for having been the cause that the battle was fought. It would have been 
more glorious for him had he died in the field. ‘Twenty thousand foot, and 
two thousand five hundred horse, were killed in this engagement, on the side 
of the Barbarians ; and of the Macedonians, twenty-five of the royal horse 
were killed at the first attack. Alexander ordered Lysippus to make their 
statues in brass, all which were set up ina city of Macedon called Dia, in 
honour of them, from whence they were many years after carried to Rome 
by Q. Metellus. About threescore of the other horse were killed ; and near 
thirty foot, who, the next day, were all laid, with their arms and equipage, 
m one grave ; and the king granted an exemption to their fathers and chil- 
dren from every kind of tmbute and service. 

He also took the utmust care of the wounded, visited them, and saw their 
wounds dressed. He inquired very particularly into their adventures, and 

rmitted every one of them to relate his actions in the battle, and boast his 

ravery. A prince gains many advantages by such famiharity and condescen- 
sion. He also granted the rites of sepulture to the grandees of Persia, and 
and not even refuse 1t to such Greeks as died 1n the Persian service ; but all 
those whom he took P eigen he laid 1n chains, and sent them to work as 
slaves in Macedonia, for having fought under the Barbarian standards against 
bir’ country, contrary to the express prohibition made by Greece upon that 
ead. 

Alexander made it his duty and pleasure to share the honour of his victo- 
ry with the Greeks ; and sent particularly to the Athenians three hundred 
shields, being part of the plunder taken from the enemy ; and caused the 
glorieus inscription following to be inscribed on the rest of the spoula: 
“« Alexander, sonof Philip, with the Greeks, the Lacedzemomians excepted, 
<< gained these spoils from the Barbarians who inhabit Asia.” A conduct of 
this kind argues a very uncommon and amiable greatness of soul i a con- 
queror, who generally cannot, without great reluctance, admit others to 
share in his glory. The greatest part of the gold and silver plate, the purple 
carpets, and other furniture of the Persian luxury, he sent to his mother. 


SECTION IV. 


ALEXANDER CONQUERS THE GREATEST PART OF ASIA MINOR. 
DESCRIPTION OF DARIUS’ MARCH. 


Tux success of the battle of the Granicus had all the happy consequences 
that could naturally be expected from 1t(1). Sardis, which was in a manner 
the bulwark of the Barbarian empire on the side next the sea, surrendered 
to Alexander, who thereupon gave the citizens their liberty, and permitted 
them to hve after their own laws. Four days after, he arrived at Ephesus, 
carrying with him those who had been banished from thence for being his 
adherents, and restored its popular form of government. He assigned te the 
temple of Diana the tributes which were paid to the kings of Persia. He 


(1) A M 3671 Ant J C 333 Dnod I. xvii p. 508-511. Arman 11 36.—59 et 
lou p.60—6 Plut in Alex p 673,674. Q. Curt. loan v.1-3. Justin. hx. ¢ 7 & 
Strab. |, xiv. p. G40. Solin. c. xl 
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offered a great number of sacrifices to that goddess ; solemnized her mysteries 
with the utmost pomp, and_conducted the ceremony with his whole army 
drawn up in battle-array. The Ephesians had begun to rebuild the temple 
of Diana, which had been burnt the night of Alexander's birth, as was before 
observed, and the work was now very forward. Dinocrates, a famous archi- 
tect, who superintended this edifice, was employed by this king to build 
Alexandria in Egypt. Alexander offered to pay the Ephesians all the ex- 
penses they had already been at, and to furnish the remainder, provided they 
would inscribe the temple only with his name ; for he was fond, or rather 
insatiable of every kind of glory. The inhabitants of Ephesus not being wile 
ling: to consent to it, and however afraid to refuse him that honour openly, 
had recourse to an artful flattery for an evasion. They told him that it 
was inconsistent for one god to erect monuments to another. Before he left 
Ephesus, the deputies of the cities of Trallis and Magnesia waited upon him 
with the keys of those places. 

He afterwards marched to Miletus, which city, flattered with the hopes of 
a sudden and powerful support, shut their gates against him : and indeed the 
Persian fleet, which was very considerable, made a show as 1f it would suc- 
cour that city ; but after several fruitless attempts to engage that of the ene- 
my, it was forced to sailaway Memnon had shut himself up in the fortress, 
with a great number of his soldiers who had escaped from the battle, and was 
determined tu make a good defence. Alexander, who would not lose a mo- 
ment’s time, attacked it, and planted scaling ladders on all sides. The sca- 
lado was carried on with great vigour, and opposed with no less intrepidity, 
though Alexander sent fresh troops to relieve one another without the least 
intermission, and this lasted several days. At last, finding his soldiers were 
every where repulsed, and that the city was provided with every thing for a 
long siege, he planted all his machines against it, made a great number of 
breaches, and whenever these were attacked, a new scalado was attempted. 
The beseiged, after sustaining all these efforts with determined bravery, 
capitulated for fear of being taken by storm Alexander treated all the Mi- 
lesians with the utmost humanity, and sold all the foreigners who were found 
in it. The historians do not make any mention of Memnon, but we may 
reasonably suppose that he marched out with the garrison 

(1) Alexander, seeing that the enemy’s fleet had sailed away, resolved to 
lay up his own, the expense of it being too great, not to mention that he 
wanted money for things of greater 1mpoitance. Some historians are even 
of opinion, that as he was upon the point of comimg to a battle with Darius, 
which was to determine the fate of the two empires, he was resolved to de-~ 
prive his soldiers of all hopes of retreat, and to leave them no other resource 
than that of victory. He therefore retained such vessels only of his fleet, as 
were absolutely necessary for transporting the military engines, and a small 
number of other galleys. 

After possessing himself of Miletus, he marched into Caria, in order to la 
siege to Halicarnassus. ‘The city, from its happy situation, was very difficult 
of access, and was strongly fortified. Besides, Memnon, the ablest as well 
as the most valiant of all Darius’ commanders, had got into it with a body 
of choice soldiers, with the design of signalizing his courage and fidelity for 
his sovereign. He accordingly made a very noble defence, 11 which he was 
seconded by Ephialtes, another general of great merit. Whatever could be 
expected from the most intrepid bravery, and the most consummate know- 
ledge in the science of war, was conspicuous on both sides on this occasion. 
After the besiegers had, with incredible labour, filled up part of the ditches, 
and brought their engines near the walls, they had the grief to see their worhr 
demolished in an instant, and their engines set on fire, by the frequent vigo- 
rous sallies of the besieged. After beating down part of a wall with their 
battering rams, they were astonished tosee a new one behind it ; and that so 
suddenly, that it seemed to rise out of the ground. The attack of these walls, 
which were built 1n a semicircular form, destroyed a prodigious number of 
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men ; because the besieged, from the top of the towers thag were raised on 
the several sides, took the enemy in fiank. It was evidently seen at this 
siege, that the strongest fortifications of a city, are the valour and courage 
of its defenders. The siege was held out so long, and attended with such 
surprising difficulties, as would have discouraged any warrior but an Alexan. 
der ; yet his troops were animated by the view of dangers, and their patience’ 
was at last successful. Memnon, finding 1t impossible for him to held out 
any longer, was forced to abandon the city. s the sea was open to him, 
after having put a strong garrison into the citadel, which was well stored with 
provisions, he took with him the surviving inhabitants, with all their riches, 
and nonveved them to the island of Cos, which was not far from Halicar- 
nassus. lexander did not think proper to besiege the citadel, it beimg of 
little importance after the city was destroyed, which he demolished to the 
very foundations. He left it, after having encompassed it with strong walls, 
and left some good troops in the country. 

After the death of Artemisia, queen of Caria, Idriseeus her brother reigned 
in her stead. The sceptre devolved upon Ada, sister and wite of Idrizwus, 
according to the custom of the country ; but she was dethroned by Prexodo= 
rus, to whom succeeded, by Darius’ command, Orontobates his son-in-law. 
Ada, however, was still possessed of a fortress called Allinda, the keys of which 
she had carried to Alexander the instant she heard of his arrival in Caria, 
and had adopted him for her son. The king was so far from contemning 
this honour, that he left her the quiet possession of her own eity: and after 
having taken Halicarnassus, as he by that means was master of the whole 
country, he restored the government of it to Ada. 

(1)This lady, as a testimony of the deep sense she had of the favours re- 
ceived from Alexander, sent him every at meats dressed 1n the most exqui~ 
site manner, delicious pies of all sorts, and the most excellent cooks of every 
kind. Alexander answered the queen on this occasion, ‘‘ That all this train 

*‘ was of no service to him, for that he was possessed of much better cooks, 
‘ whom (2) Leonidas his governor had given him. one of whom prepared 
‘him a good dinner, and that was by walking a great deal in the morning, 
“very early; and the other prepared him an excellent supper, and that was 
‘ dining very moderately.” 

Several kings of Asia Minor submitted voluntarily to Alexander. Mith- 
ridates king of Pontus was one of these, who afterwards adhered to this 
piimce, and followed him in his expeditions He was son to Anrobarzanes, 
governor of Phrygia, and king of Pontus, of whom mention has been made 
elsewhere. (3)He is computed to be the sixteenth king from Artabazus, 
who is considered as the founder of that kingdom, of which he was put in 

ossession by Darius, son of Hystaspes. The famous Mithridates, who so 
ong employed the Roman armies, was one of his successors. 

Alexander, before he went into winter-quarters, permitted all such of his 
soldiers as had married that year, to return into Macedonia, there to spend 
the winter with their wives, upon condition that they would return in the 
spring. He appointed three officers to march them thither and back again. 

his agrees exactly with the law of (4) Moses, and, as we do not find that 
this law or custom was used by any other nation, 1t is very probable that 
Aristotie had learned it from some Jew, with whom he became acquainted 
in Asia; and that approving it as a very wise and just custom, he therefore 
had recommended it to his pupil, who remembered 1t on this occasion. 

The next year Alexander began the campaign very early. He had de- 
bated, whether it would be proper for him to march directly against Darius, 
or should first subdue the rest of the maritime provinces. The latter opinion 
appeared the safest, since he thereby would not be molested by such nations 
as he should leave behind him. (5)This progress was a little interrupted at 
first. Near Phaselis, a city situated between Lycia and Pamphylha, is a de- 
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file along the sea-shore, which is always dry at low water, so that travellers 
may pass it at that time ; but when the sea rises it is all under water. Ar 
it was now winter, Alexander, whom nothing could daunt, was desirous of 
pas it before the waters fell. His forces were therefore obliged to march 
a whole day in the water, which came up to their waist. Some historians, 
purely to embellish this incident, relate that the sea, by the divine command, 

ad submitted spontaneously to Alexander, and had opened a way to him 
contrary to the usual course of nature; among these writers is Quintus 
Curtius. It is surprising that Josephus the historian, to weaken the autho- 
rity of the miracle of the Jews passing through the Red Sea, as on dry land, 
should have cited this circumstance by way of example, the falsity of which 
Alexander himself had refuted. For Plutarch relates, that he had wrote 
only as follows in one of his letters, ‘‘ That when he left the city of Phaselis, 
“‘he marched on foot through the pass of the mountain ed Climax :” 
and it is very well known that this prince, who was vastly fond of the mar- 
vellous, never let slip any opportunity of persuading the people, that the 
gods protected him in a very singular manner. 

During his being in the neighbourhood of Phaselis, he discovered a con- 
spi which was carrying on by Alexander, son of Eropus, whom he had a 
little before appointed general of the Thessalian cavalry, in the room of Ca~ 
Jas, whom he had made governor of a province. Darius, upon the receipt 
of a letter which this traitor had sent him, promised him a reward of a thou- 
sand (1) talents of gold, with the kingdom of Macedonia, in case he could 
murder Alexander ; believing this was not paying too dear for a crime, which 
would rid him of so formidable an enemy. e messenger who carried the 
king’s answer being seized, made a full confession, by which means the trai- 
tor was brought to condign punishment. 

Alexander, after having settled affairs in Cilicia and eid 4 ti marched 
his army to Celene, a city of Phrygia, watered by the river Marsyas, which 
the fictions of poets have made so famous. He summoned the garrison of 
the citadel, whither the inhabitants had retired, to surrender; but these 
believing it impregnable, answered haughtily, that they would first die. 
However, finding the attack carried on with great vigour, they desired a 
truce of sixty days, at the expiration of which they promised to open their 
gates, 1n case they were not succoured. And accordingly, no aid arriving, 
they surrendered themselves on the day fixed. 

rom thence the king marched into Phrygia, the capital of which was 
called Gordon, the ancient and famous residence of the king Midas, situated 
on the river Sangarius. Having taken the city, he was desirous of seeing 
the famous chariot to which the Gordian knot was tied. This knot, which 
fastened the yoke to the beam, was tied with so much art, and the strings 
were twisted in so wonderful a manner, that it was impossible to discover 
where it began or ended. According to an ancient tradition of the country, 
an oracle had foretold, that the man who could untie it should possess the 
empire of Asia. Now Alexander was firmly persuaded that this promise re- 
lated to himself ; and after many fruitless trials, he cried, (2) “ It is no mat- 
““ ter which way it be untied,” and thereupon cut it with his sword, and by 
that means, says the historian, either eluded or fulfilled the oracle. 

In the mean time Darius was setting every engine at work in order to 
make a vigorous defence. Memnon the Rhodian advised him to carry the 
war into Macedonia, which counsel seemed the most proper to extricate hm 
from present danger ; for the Lacedzwemonians, and several other Greek na- 
tions, who had no affection for the Macedonians, would have been ready to 
join him; by which means Alexander must have been forced to leave Asia, 
and return suddenly over sea, to defend his own country. Darius approved 
ef this counsel, and, having determined to follow 1t, charged Memnon to put 
it in execution. Accordingly, he was declared admiral of the fleet, and cap- 
tain-general of the forces designed for that expedition. 


1) About 145,000/ Sterhng 
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That prince could not possibly have made a better choice. Memnon was 
the ablest general in his service, and had fought a great many years under 
the Persian standard with the utmost fidelity. Had his advice been taken, the 
battle of the Granicus would not have been fought. He did not abandon his 
master’s interest after that misfortune, but assembled the scattered remains 
of the army, and srerrerraearie Aes par first to Miletos, from thence to Halicar- 
nassus, ahd lastly into the island of Cos, where he was when he received his 
new commission. This place was the rendezvous of the fleet; and Memnon 
was now meditating whally upon the manner how to put his design in execu- 
tion. He made himself master of the island of Chios, and all Lesbos, the city of 
Mitylene excepted. From thence he was preparing to pass over into Eubea, 
and to make Greece and Macedonia the seat of the war, but died before Mi- 
tylene, which city he had been forced to besiege. His death was the greatest 
misfortune that could possibly have happened to Persia. We see on this 
occasion the inestimable worth of a man of merit, whose death is sometimes 
the ruin of a state. The loss of Memnon frustrated the execution of the 
plan he had formed ; for Darius not having one general in his army who was 
able to supply Memnon’s place, abandoned entirely the only enterprise which 
could have saved his empire. His whole refuge therefore now lay in the 
armies of the east. Darius, dissatisfied with all his generals, resolved to 
command in person, and appointed Babylon for the rendezvous of his army ; 
whereupon being mustered, there were found to be about four, five, or six 
hundred thousand men, for historians differ very much on this head. 

Alexander, having left Gordion, marched into Paphlagonia and Cappa- 
docia,- which he subdued. It was there he heard of Memnon’s death, the 
news whereof confirmed him in the resolution he had taken of marching im- 
mediately into the provinces of Upper Asia. Accordingly, he advanced by 
hasty marches into Cilicia, and arrived in the country called (1) Cyrus’ 
Camp. From thence there is no more than fifty stadia, two leagues and a 
half each, to the pass of Cilicia, which 1s a very narrow strait, through 
which travellers are obliged to go from Cappadocia to Tarsus. The officer 
who guarded it 1n Darius’ name, had left but few soldiers in it, and those 
fled the instant they heard of the enemy’s arrival. Upon this Alexander 
entered the pass, and, after viewing very attentively the situation of the 
pepsi he admired his own good fortune ; and confessed, that he might have 

een very easily stopped and defeated there, merely by the throwing of 
stones: for, not to mention that this pass was so narrow, that four men 
completely armed could scarcely walk a-breast in it; the top of the moun- 
tain hung over the road, which was not only strait, but broken in several 
places, by the fall of torrents from the mountains. 

Alexander marched his whole army to the city of Tarsus, where it arrived 
the instant the Persians were setting fire to that place, to prevent his plun- 
dering the great mnches of so flourishing a city. But Parmenio, whom the 
king had sent thither with a detachment of hore: arrived very sono 
to stop the propre of the fire, and marched into the city, which he saved, 
the barbarians having fled the moment they heard of his arrival. 

Through this city the Cydnus runs, a river, not so remarkable for the 
breadth of its channel, as for the beauty of its waters, which are very lim- 
pid, but at the same time excessively cold, because of the tufted trees with 
which its banks are overshadowed. It was now about the end of summer, 
which is excessively hot in Cilicia, and in the hottest part of the day, when 
the king, who was quite covered with sweat and dirt, arriving on its banks, 
had a mind to bathe in that river, invited by the beauty and clearness of the 
stream. However, the instant he plunged into it, he was seized with so 
violent a shivering, that all the by-standers fancied he was dying. Upon 
this, he was carried to his tent, r fainting away. The news of this sad 
disaster, threw the whole army into the utmost consternation. igs Aaa 
burst into tears, and breathed their plaints in the following words: “ The 


(1) Quintus Curtins suppnses 1t to be so called from Cyrus the Great, and Aran 
from the younger Cyrus, which opinion appears the most probable. 
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“* greatest prince that ever lived is torn from us in the midst of prosperity 
“* and conquests ; not 1n a battle, or at the storming of a city; but dies by 
*‘ his bathing in a river. Darius, who is coming =P with us, will conquer 
** before he has seen bis enemy. We shall be forced to retire hke so many 
“* fagitives, through those very countries which we entered with triumph ; 
*“ and as the places through whieh we must pass are either desert or depo~ 
** pulated, hunger only, should we meet no other enemy, will itself destroy 
“‘us. But who shall guide us in our flight, or dare to set himself up in Alex- 
** ander’s stead? And should we be so happy as te arrive at the Hellespont, 
*€ how shall we furnish ourselves with vessels to cross 1t°” After this, di- 
recting their whole thoughts to the prince, and fergetting themselves, they 
cried aloud: “ Alas! how sad is it that he who was our king, and the come 
es ion of our toils, a king in the flower of his youth, and in the course of 
“« his greatest prosperity, should be taken off, and in a manner torn from 
*“ our arms!” 

At last the king recovered his senses by degrees, and began to know the 
persons who stood round him ; though the oaly symptoms he gave of his re~- 
covery was, Ins being sensible of his illness. But he was more indisposed in 
mind than in body, tor news was brought that Darius might soon arrive. 
Alexander bewailed perpetually his hard fate, in beang thus exposed naked 
and defenceless to his enemy, and robbed cf so noble a victory, since he was 
now reduced to the melancholy condition of dying obscurely 1n his tent, and 
far from having attained the alory he had promised himself Having ordered 
his confidants and physicians to come into hie tent, “‘ You see,” said he, ““m 
““ friends, the sad extremity to which fortune reduces me Methinks I al- 
‘‘ ready hear the sound of the enemy’s arms, and see Darius advancing. 

‘ He undoubtedly held intelligence with my evil(1) genius, when he wrote 
““ letters to my lieutenants 1n so lofty and contemptuous a strain ; however, 
‘* he shall not obtain his desire, provided such a cure as I want 1s attempted. 
“ The present condition of my affairs wall not admit e:the: of slow remedies 
“‘ or fearful physicians. A speedy death 1s more eligible to me than a slow 
* cure. In case the physicians think 1t 1s 1n their power to do me any good, 
“‘ they are to know, that I do not so much wish to hve as to fight.” 

The sudden impatience of the king spread an universal alarm. The phy- 
sicians, who were sensible they should be answerable for the event, did not 
dare to hazard violent and extraordinary remedies, especially as Darius had 
published that he would reward with a thousand talents (2) the man who 
should kill Alexander. However, Philip, an Acarnanian, one of his physi- 
cians, who had always attended upon him from his youth, loved him with 
the utmost tenderness, not only as his sovereign, but his child , raising him- 
self, merely out of affection to Alexander, above all prudential considera- 
tions, offered to give him a doze, which, though not very violent, would 
nevertheless be speedy in its effects; and desired three days to prepare it. 
At this proposal every one trembled, but he only whom 1t most concerned ; 
Alexander being afflicted upon no other account than because it would keep 
him three days from appearing at the head of his army. 

Whilst these things were doing, Alexander received a letter from Parme- 
nio, who was left behind in Cappadocia, in whom Alexander put greater 
confidence than in any other of his courtiers ; the purport of which was, to 
bid him beware of Philip, for that Darius had bribed him, by the promise of 
a thousand talents, and his sister 1n marriage. This (3) letter gave him 
great uneasiness, for he was now at full leisure to weigh all the reasons he 
might have to hope or fear. But the confidence in a physician, whose sin- 
cere attachment and fidelity he had proved from his infancy, soon prevailed, 


(4) Danus who imagined himself sure of overcoming Alexander, had writ to hrs 
heutenants, that they should chastise this young fool, and after clothing him on pure 
le our at eOrisions should send lam bound band and foot tothe court —Fnensbem ia 
aiut Cur 
(2) About 145,000/ Sterling. 
(2) Ingentum animo sohcitud.nem htere incusserant, et guicquid in ntramanea par 
wn ant metus aut spes subjeceret secreta estimations peusabat.—Q Curt 
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and removed all his doubts. Jpon this he folded up the letter, and put ft 
under his bolster, withoutsquainting any one with the contents of it. 

The day bein come, Bfip enters the tent with his medicine, when Alex- 
ander, taking the lette under the bolster, gives it to Phihp to read. 
At the same time he the cup, and, fixing his eyes on the physician, 
out the least hesitation, or without discovering the 
ess. Philip, as he perused the letter, had showed 
greater signs of indfiation than of fear or surprise ; and throwing himself 

upon the king's «« Royal Sir,” said he, with a resolute tone of voice, 
_, Your recove soon clear me of the guilt of parricide with which I am 
, ob ed. Thefly favour I beg is, that you would be easy in your own 
;, mind, and suff the draught to operate, and not regard the intelligence 
me ed. from servants, who indeed have shown their zeal for 

our welfare which zeal, however, is very indiscreet and unseasonable.” 
These words di not only revive the king, but filled him with hope and joy; 
60, taking Phip by the hand: “¢ Be you yourself easy,” said he to him, ra ied 
= I believe pu are disquieted on a double account ; first for my recovery, 

and secadly for your justification.” 

In the.nean time, the physic worked so violently, that the accidents 
which aténded it strengthened Parmenio’s accusation ; for the king lost his 
speech and was seized with such strong fainting fits, that he had hardly 
any Jalse left, or the least symptoms of life. Philip employed all the powers 
OF shysi¢c to recover him, and in every lucid interval diverted him with 
af eeable subjects, discoursing one moment about his mother and his sisters, 

and another about the mighty victory which was advancing, with hasty steps, 
to crown his past triumphs. At last the physician’s art having gained the 
ascendant, and diffused through every vein a salutary and vivific virtue ; his 
mind first began to resume its former vigour, and afterwards his body, much 
sooner than had been expected. ‘Three days after he appeared before the 
army, who were never satisfied with gazing on him, and could scarce beheve 
their eyes ; so much the greatness of the danger had surpmsed and dejected 
them. No caresses were enough for the physician ; every one embracing 
him with the utmost tenderness, and returning him thanks as to a god who 
had saved the life of their sovereign 

Besides the respect which these people had naturally ror their kings, words 
can never express how greatly they admired this monarch more than any 
other, and the strong affection they bore Lim. ‘They were persuaded that 
he did not undertake any thing but by the nmmediate assistance of the gods ; 
and as success always attended his designs, his rashness but added to his 
glory, and seemed to have something inexpressibly divine in it. Has youth, 
which one would have concluded incapable of such mighty enterprises, and 
which however overcame all difficulties, gave a fresh merit and a brighter 
lustre to his actions. Besides, certain advantages that generally are litle 
eepweor) and which yet engage in a wonderful manner the hearts of the 
soldiery, greatly augmented the merit of Alexander; such as, his taking 
dehght 1n bodily exercises ; hig discovering a skill and exceHency in them ; 
his going clothed like the common soldiers, and knowing how to familiarize 
himself with inferiors, without lessening his dignity , his sharing in toils and 
dangerg with the most laborious and intreprd quahties, which, whether Alex- 
ander owed them to nature, or had acquired them by reflection, made hm 
equally beloved and respected by his soldiers. 

During the interval, Darius was on his march, full of vain security ia the 
infinite number of his troops, and forming a ju eat of the two armies 
merely from their disparity in that point. The pkans of Assyria, in which 
he was encamped, gave him an opportunity of extending his horse as he 
pleased, and of taking the advantage which the great difference between the 
number of soldiers 1n each army gave him, but instead of this, he resolves 
to march to nalrow passes, where his cavalry, and the multitude of his 
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troops, eo far from doing him any service, wour ofd only encumber one a : 
and accordingly he gavances fowarde the enem,w¥,.for whom he should pees 
waited, and runs visibly to his own destruction. » réNevertheless, the grandees 
of his court, whose custom it was to flatter and pd Poe his every action 
congratulated him beforehand on the victory he wheruld soon obtain, as if i¢ 
had been certain and inevitable. There was at th. wit time, in the army of 
Darius, one Charidemus an Athenian, a man of great ™xperience in y ar, who 
personally hated Alexander, for having caused him t\to be banished from 
Athens. Darius, turning to this Athenian, asked whe’ -ther he believed him 
powerful enough to defeat hisenemy? Charidemus, wh€ho had been brought 
up in the bosom of liberty, and forgetting that he was in a\country of slavery 
where to op the inclinations of a prince 1s of the mos gerous conse- 
quence, replied as fellows: ‘ Possibly, Sir, you may not be} pleased with m 
“* telang you the truth ; but in case I do not do it now, it will be too late 
“‘ hereafter. This mighty parade of war, this prodigious Rnumber of men 
** which has drained the East, might indeed be formidable*.¢o your neigh- 
“‘bours. Gold and purple shine in every part of your army which is so 
“* prodigiously splendid, that those who have not seen it could \ never form 
“* an idea of 1ts magnificence. But the soldiers who compose the ¥ facedonian 
“‘ army, terrible to behold, and bristling im every part with armiz, do not 
“* amuse themselves with such idle show. Their only care is to dis:qpline 
“‘in a regular manner, their battalions, and to cover themselves closé. with 
“ their bucklers and pikes. Their phalanx 1s a body of infantry, which’ o)_ 
** gages without flinching, and keeps so close in their ranks, that the s.4j_ 
<* diers and their arms form a kind of impenetrable work. Ina word, every 

“* single man among them, the officers as well as soldiers, are so well trained 
““ up, so attentive to the command of their leaders, that, whether they are 
“to assemble under their standards, to turn to the right or left, to double 
“‘ their ranks, and face about to the enemy on all sides, at the least signal 
““ they make every motion and evolution of the art of war. But that you 
** may be persuaded these Macedonians are not invited hither (1) from the 
** ho of gaining gold and silver, know, that this excellent discipline has 
** subsisted hitherto by the sole aid and precepts of poverty. Are they hun- 
“ gry? they satisfy their appetite with any kind of food. Are they weary ? 
«« they repose themselves on the bare ground, and in the day-time are always 
““ upon their feet. Do you fancy that the Thessalian cavalry, and that of 
“« Arcania and ZEtoha, who are all armed cap-a-pee, are to be repulsed by 
“* stones hurled from slings, and with sticks burned at the end? Such troops 
“* as are like themselves will be able to check their career; and succours 
“* must be procured from their country, to oppose their bravery and expe- 
“rience. Send therefore thither all the useless gold and silver which I see 
“* here, and purchase formidable soldiers.” (2)Danus was naturally of a 
mild and tractable disposition ; but good fortune will corrupt the most happy 
temper. Few monarchs are resolute and courageous enough to withstand 
their own power, to repulse the flattery of the many people who are perpe- 
tually fomenting their passions, and to esteem a man who loves them so well 
as to contradict and displease them, in telling them the genuine truth. But 
Darius, not having strength of mind sufficient for this, gives orders for 
dragging to execution a man who had fled to him for protection, was at that 
time his guest, and gave him at that time the best counsel that could have 
been proposed to him. However, as this cruel treatment could not silence 
Charidemus, he cried aloud, with his usual freedom, ““ My avenger is at 
** hand, the very man in opposition to whom I gave you counsel, and he will 
“* soon punish you for despising it. (3)As for you, Darius, in whom sove- 
“< reign power has wrought so sudden a change, you will teach posterity, 
“« that when once men abandon themselves to the delusion of fortune, she 







(1) Et, ne aur: argentique studio tener putes, adhuc illa disciplina paupertate ma- 
gistra stetit —Q Curt. 

(2) Erat Dano mite ac tractable ingemum, nisi etiam suam naturam plerumque for- 
tuna corrumperet -—-Q Curt I suspect suam to be interpolated 

‘S) Tu quidem, hcentia segnt subito muatatus, documentum erts posteris, homines, 
eum Ae permasere fortuue, etiam naturam dediscere —Q Curt. 
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“ erases from their minds all the seeds of goodness implanted in them by na- 
*‘ ture.” Darius soon repented his having put to death so valuable a person ; 
and experienced, but too late, the truth of all he had told him. 

The king advanced with his troops towards the Euphrates. It was a cus- 
tom long used by the Persians, never to set out open a march till after sun- 
rise, at which time the epee was sounded for that purpose from the king’s 
tent. Over this tent was exhibited to the view of the whole army, the mage 
of the sun set in crystal. The order they observed in their march was this - 

First, they carried silver altars, on which there xg Fink called by them 
sacred and eternal ; and these were followed by the i, singing hymns 
after the manner of their country. They were accom ed by three hun- 
dred and sixty-five youths, agreeable to the number of days in a year, 
clothed in purple robes. Afterwards came a chariot consecrated to ayy upl- 
ter, drawn by white horses, and followed by a courser of a prodigious size, 
to whom they gave the name of the sun’s horse ; and the equerries were 
dressed in white, each having a golden rod in his hand. 

Ten chariots, adorned with sculptures in gold and silver, followed after 
Then marched a body of horse, composed of twelve nations, whose manners 
and customs were various, and all armed in a different manner. Next ad- 
vanced those whom the Persians called the Immortals, amounting to ten thou- 
sand, who surpassed the rest of the barbarians in the sumptuousness of their 
apparel. They all wore golden collars, were clothed in robes of gold tissue, 
with surtouts, having sleeves to them, quite covered with precious stones. 

Thirty paces from them, followed those called the king’s cousins or(2) 
relations, to the number of fifteen thousand, in habits very much resembling 
those of women, and more remarkable for the vain pomp of their dress than 
the glitter of their arms. 

Those called the (3) Doryphor: came after ; they carried the king’s cloak, 
and walked before his chariot, in which he seemed to sit as on a high throne. 
This chariot was enriched on both sides with images of the gods 1n gold and 
silver ; and from the middle of the yoke, which was covered with jewels, 
rose two statues a cubit in height, the one representing war, the other peace, 
paving ® golden eagle between them, with wings extended, as ready to take 
its flight. 

But nothing could equal the magnificence of the king He was clothed in 
& vest of purple, striped with silver, and over 1t a long robe glittering all 
over with gold and precious stones, that represented two falcons rushing 
from the clouds, and pecking at one another. Around his waist he wore a 
(4)golden girdle, after the manner of women, whence his scimitar hung, the 
scabbard of which flamed all over with gems. On his head he wore a tiara 
or mitre, round which was a fillet of blue mixed with white. 

On each side of him walked two hundred of his nearest relations, followed 
by ten thousand pikemen, whose pikes were adorned with silver, and tipped 
with gold ; and lastly, thirty thousand infantry, who composed the rear- 
guard. These were followed by the king’s horses, four hundred in number, 
all which were led. 

About one hundred, or a hundred and twenty paces from thence, came 
Sysigambis, Darius’ mother, seated in a chariot, and his consort in another, 
with the several female attendants of both queens riding on horseback. 
Afterwards came fifteen large chariots, in which were the king’s children, 
and those who had the care of their education, with a band of eunuchs, who 
are to this day in great esteem with those nations. ‘Then marched the con- 
cubines, to the number of three hundred and sixty in the equipage of queens, 
followed by six hundred mules and three hundred camels, which carried the 
king’s treasure, and were guarded by a great body of archers. 

After these came the wives of the crown officers, and of the greatest lords 


(t) Jupiter was a god unknown to the Persians. Quintus Curtius therefore, in all 
probability, calls the first and greatest of their gods by that name. : 

(2) ous was a title of dignity Possibly a great number otf the king’s relations wer 
yn thers body 

(2?) These were guaids who carned a half pihe (4) Cidaris. 
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of the court ; then the sutlers and servants of the army, seated also in cha~ 
riots. 

In the rear were a body of light-armed troops, with their commanders, 
who closed the whole march. 

Would not the reader believe, that he had been needing the description of 
a tournament, and not the march of an army? Could he imagine that 
princes of the least reason would have been so stupid as to incorporate with 
their forces so cumbersome a train of women, princesses, concubines, eunuchs 
and domestics of both sexes? But the custom of the country was reason suf- 
ficient. Darius, at the head of six hundred thousand men, and surrounded 
with this mighty pomp, prepared for himself only, fancied he was great, and 
rose in the idea he had forme of himself. Yet should we reduce him to his 
just proportion and his personal worth, how little would he appear! But he is 
not the only one in this way of thinking, and of whom we may form the 
same judgment. But it is time for us to bring the two menarchs to action. 


SECTION V. 


ALEXANDER GAINS A FAMOUS VICTORY OVER DARIUS AT ISSUS. 
CONSEQUENCES OF THAT VICTORY, 


For the clearer understanding of Alexander’s march(1), and that of Darius; 
and the better fixing the situation of the spot where the second battle was 
fought, we must distinguish three straits or passess. (2)The first of these 1s 
immediately at the descent from mount Taurus, in the way to the city of Tar- 
sus, through which, as we have already seen, Alexander marched from Cap- 
padocia into Cilicia. The second1s the pass of Cilicia or Synia, leading, from 
Ciheia into Syria; and the third 1s the pass of Amanus, so called from that 
mountain. ‘This pass which leads mto Cilicia from Assyria, 1s much higher 
than the pass of Syria, northward. 

Alexander had detached Parmenio with part of the army to seize the pass of 
Syria, in order to secure it for his march. As for himself, after marching from 

arsus, he arrived the next day at Anchiala, a city which Sardanapalus 1s said 
to have built. Huis tomb 1s still to be seen 1n that city, with this inscription, 
** Sardanapalus built Anchiala and Tarsus 1n one day; GO, PASSENGER, EAT, 
“ DRINK, AND REJOICE, FOR THE REST IS NOTHING” From thence he came 
to Solxz, where he offered sacrifices to A’sculapius, in gratitude for the reco- 
very of his health. Alexander himself headed the ceremony with lighted ta- 
poe followed by the whole army, and he there solemmzed games; after which 

e returned to Tarsus Having commanded Philotas to march the cavalry 
through the plains of Aleius, towards the river Pinarus, he himself went 
with the infantry and his hfe-guard to Magarsus, whence he arrived at Mal- 
los, and afterwards at Castabala. Advice had been brought him, that Darius 
with his whole army, was encamped at Sochus in Assyria, two days journey 
from Cilicia. There Alexander held a council of war upon that news ; when 
all his generals and officers entreating him to march towards Darius, he set 
out the next day to give him battle. Parmenio had taken the httle city of 
Issus, and, after possessing himself of the pass of Syria, had left a body of 
forces to secure it. ‘The king left the sick in Issus, marched his whole army 
through the pass, and encamped near the city of Myriandrus, where the bad- 
ness of the weather obliged him to halt. 

In the mean time, Darius was 1n the plains of Assyria, of great extent. 
The Grecian commanders who were in his service, and formed the chief 
strength of his army, advised him to wait there the coming up of the enemy. 
For, besides that this spot was open on all sides, and very advantageous for 
his horse, 1 was spacious enough to contain his vastly numerous host, with 
all the baggage and other things belonging to the army. However, if he 
should not approve of their counsel, they then advised him to separate this 
multitude, and select such only as were the flower of his troops ; and conse-~ 

Qi) A M 3672 Ant J C 882. 


(2) Died Ll xvn p 512—518 Arman 1 11 p. 66.—82. Plat.an Alex p 675, 674. Q 
Curt Lau.c.4—12. Justin ! a1.c. & 10. 
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quently not to venture his whole army upon a single battle, which perhaps 
might be decisive. However, the courtiers, with whom the courts of mo- 
narchs, as Arrian observes, for ever abound, called these Greeks an unfaith- 
ful nation, and venal wretches ; and hinted to Darius, that the only motive 
of their counselling the king te divide his troops was, that after they should 
once be separated from the rest, they might have an easier opportunity of de- 
livering up into the enemy’s hands whatever might bein their power; but 
that the safest way would be, to surround them with the whole army, and 
cut them to pieces, as an illustrious example of the punishment due to trai- 
tors. This proposal was very disagreeable to Darius, who was naturally of a 
very mild and humane disposition He therefore answered, “ That he was far 
“* from ever designing tv commit so horrible a crime , that should he be guilty 
“< of it, no nation would afterwards give the least credit to his promises ; that 
“< it was never known that a person had been put to death for giving impru- 
* dent counsel(1); that no man would ever venture to give his opinion, if it 
“ were attended with such danger, a circumstance that would be of the most 
“© fatal consequence to princes.” He then thanked the Greeks for their zeal 
and good will, and condescended to lay before them the reasons which promp- 
ted him not to follow their advice. 

The courtiers had persuaded Darius, that Alexander’s long delay in com- 
ing up with them, was a proof and an effect of the terror with which the ap- 
pevee of the Persian army had filled him, for they had not heard a word of 

is indisposition ; that fortune, merely for their sake, had led Alexander in- 
to straits and narrow passes, whence 1t would be impossible for him to get out 
in case they should fall upon him immediately , that they ought to seize this 
favourable opportunity, for fear the enemy should fly, by which means Alex- 
ander would escape them. Upon this it was resolved in council, that the ar- 
my should march 1n search of him: the gods, says an historian(2), blinding 
the eyes of that prince, that he might rush down the precipice they had pre- 
rere for him, and thereby make way for the destruction of the Persian mo- 
narchy. 

Darius having sent his treasure with his most precious moveables to Da- 
mascus, a city of Syria, under a small convoy, marched the main body of his 
army towards Cilicia, and entered it by the pass of Amanus, which hes far 
above the passes of Syria. His queen and mother, with the princesses his 
daughters, and the httle prince his son, followed the army according to the 
eustom of the Persians, but were in the camp during the battle. hen he 
had advanced a httle way into Cilicia, from east westward, he turned short 
towards Issus, not knowing that Alexander was behind , for he had been as- 
sured that this prince fled before him, and was retired in great disorder into 
Syria ; and therefore Darius was now considering how he might best pursue 
him. He barbarously put to death all the sick who were then in the city of 
Tssus, a few soldiers excepted, whom he dismissed, after making them view 
every part of his camp, in order that they might be spectators of the Labia i 
ous multitude of his fovces: These soldiers accordingly biought Alexander 
word of Darius’ approach, which he could scarce believe, from its great 1m- 
beak though there was nothing he desired more earnestly. But he 

imself was soon an eye-witness to the truth of 1t, upon which he began to 
think seriously of preparing for battle. 

Alexander fearing, as the Barbarians were so numerous, that they would 
attack him in his camp, fortified 1t with ditches and pallisadoes, discovering 
an incredible joy to see his desire fulfilled, which was, to engage 1n those pas- 
— gles eel the gods seemed to have led Darius expressly to deliver him into 

1s hands. 

And indeed this spot of ground, which was but wide enough for a small ar- 
my to act and move at liberty 1n, reduced, in some measure, the two armies 
to an equality. By this means the Macedonians had space sufficient to em- 
ploy their whole army ; whereas the Persians had not room for the twentieth 
part of theirs. 


(1) Neminem stolidum consilium capiie luere debere , defuturos enim a suaderett, 
se suassisse periculuu esset.—@Q Curt. (2° Arriap. 
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Nevertheless Alexander, as frequently happens to the greatest captains, 
felt some emotion when he saw that he was going to hazard all at one blew. 
The more fortune had favoured him hitherto, the more he now dreaded her 
frowns ; as the moment approached which was to determine his fate. But, 
on the other side, his courage revived from the reflection, that the rewards of 
his toils exceeded the dangers of them ; and though he was uncertain with 
regard to the victory, he at least hoped te die gloriously, and like Alexander. 
However, he did not divulge these thoughts to any one, well knowing, that 
be ee the approach of a battle, a general ought not to discover the least marks 
of sadness or perplexity ; and that the troops should read nothing but reso- 
lution and ey in the countenance of their commander. 

Having made his soldiers refresh themselves, and ordered them to be rea- 
dy by the tlurd watch of the night, which began at twelve, he went(1)to the top 
of a mountain, and there, by torch-light, sacrificed, after the manner of his 
country, to the gods of the place. As soon as the signal was given, his arm 
which was ready to march and fight, being commanded to make greater speed, 
arrived by day-break at the several posts assigned them ; but now the cou- 
ners bringing word that Darius was not above thirty furlongs from them, 
the king caused his army to halt, and then drew it up in battle-array. The 
peasants, in the greatest terror, came also, and acquainted Darius with the ar- 
rival of the enemy, which he would not at first believe, imagining, as we have 
observed, that Alexander fled before him, and endeavoured to escape. This 
news threw his troops into the utmost confusion, who in that surprise ran to 
their arms with great precipitation and disorder. 

‘Fhe spot where the battle was fought, lay near the city of Issus, which the 
mountains bounded on one side and the sea on the other. The plain, that 
was situated between them both, must have been considerably broad, as the 
two armies encamped 1n it ; and, as 1 before observed, that of Darius was vaste 
ly numerous. The river Pinarus ran through the middle of this plain from 
the mountain to the sea, and divided it very nearly into two equal parts. The 
mountain formed a hollow hke a gulf, the extremity of which m a curve line 
bounded part of the plain. 

Alexander drew up his army in the following order. He posted at the ex- 
tremity of the mght wing, which stood near the mountains, the (2)Argyras- 
pides, commanded by Nicanor ; then the phalanx of Ccoenus, and afterwards 
that of Perdiccas, which terminated in the centre of the main army. On the 
extremity of the left wing he posted the phalanx of Amyntas, then that of 
Ptolemy, and lastly that of Meleager. Thus the famous Macedonian pha- 
lanx was formed, which we find was composed of six distinct corps or brigades. 
Each of these bodies was headed by able generals ; but Alexander, being al- 
ways generalissimo, had consequently the command of the whole army. The 
herse were placed on the two wings ; the Macedonians, with the Thessahans, 
on the right, and those of Peloponnesus, with the other allies, on the left. 
Craterus commanded all the foot which composed the left wing, and Parme- 
mo the whole wing. Alexander had reserved to himself the command of the 
rmght. He had desired Parmenio, to keep as near the sea as possible to pre- 
vent the Barbarians from surrounding him, and Nicanor, on the contrary, 
was ordered to keep at some distance from the mountains, to keep himself 
out of the reach of the arrows discharged by those who were posted on them. 
He covered the horse of his nght wing with the light horse of Protomachus 
and the Pesonians, and his foot with the bowmen of Antiochus. He reserved 
the(3) Agnans, commanded by Attalus, who were greatly esteemed, and some 
forces that were newly arrived from Greece, to oppose the troops which Da- 
rius had posted on the mountains. 

As for Darius’ army, it was drawn up in the following order. Having 
heard that Alexander was marching towards him in battle-array, he com- 
mauded thirty thousand horse and twenty thousand bowmen to cross the 


(1) ‘The ancients used to offer up their sacrifices upon eminences 

(2) ‘This was a body of infantry distinguished by their suvcr shields, but much mare so 
by their great bravery 

(8) Agnia was a city between the mountains Hemus and Rhodope. 
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river Pinarus, that he might have an opportunity to draw up his army in a 
commodious manner on the hither side. In the centre he posted the thirty 
thousand Greeks in his service, who, doubtless, were the flower and chef 
strength of his army, and were not at all inferior in bravery to the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx, with thirty thousand, Cardacians on their right, and as 
many on their left ; the field of battle not being able to contain a greater num~ 
ber. These were all heavily armed. The rest of the infantry, distinguished 
by their several nations, were ranged behind the first line. It is a pity Ar- 
rian does not tell us the depth of each of those two lines ; but it must have 
been prodigious, if we consider the extreme narrowness of the pass, and the 
amazing multitude of the Persian forces. Onthe mountains which lay to 
their left, against Alexander's right wing, Darius posted twenty thousand 
men, who were so ranged, in the several windings of the mountain, that some 
were behind Alexander's army, and others before it. 

Darius, after having set his army in battle-array, made his horse cross the 
river again, and dispatched the greatest part of them towards the sea against 
Parmenio, because they could fight on that spot with the greatest advantage : 
the rest of his cavalry he sent to the left, towards the mountain. However, 
finding that these would be of no service on that side, because of the too great 
narrowness of the spot, he caused a great part of them to wheel about to the 
right. As for himself, he took his post in the centre of his army, pursuant 
to the custom of the Persian monarchs. 

Alexander, observing that most of the enemy’s horse was to oppose his 
left wing, which consisted only of those of Peloponnesus, and some other al- 
lies, detached ismmediately to 1t the Thessahan cavalry, which he caused to 
wheel round behind his battalions, to prevent their being seen by the Barba- 
rians. On the same side, the left, he posted, before his foot, the Cretan bow- 
men, and the Thracians of Sitacles, a king of Thrace, who were covered by 
the horse. The foreigners in his service were behind all the rest. 

Perceiving that his mght wing did not extend so far as the left of the Per- 
sians, which might surround and attack it in flank, he drew from the centre 
of his army two regiments of foot, which he detached thither, with orders 
for them to march behind, to prevent their being seen by the enemy. He 
also reinforced that wing of his forces which he had opposed to the Barba- 
rians on the mountains; for, seeing they did not come down, he made the 
Agrians and some other bowmen attack them, and drive them towards the 
summit of it, so that he left only three hundred horse to keep them in, and 
sent the rest, as I observed, to reinforce his nght wing, which by this means 
extended farther than that of the Persians. 

The two armies being thus drawn up in order of battle, Alexander march- 
ed very slowly, that his soldiers might take a httle breath; so that it was 
supposed they would not engage till very late: for Darius still continued with 
his army on the other side of the river, 1n order not to lose the advantageous 
situation of his » and even caused such parts of the shore as were not crag- 
gy to be secured with palisadoes, whence the Macedonians concluded that he 
w 8 already afraid of being defeated. The two armies being come in sight, 

exander, riding along the ranks, called, by their several names, the prin- 
apal officers both of the Macedonians and foreigners ; and exhorted the sol- 
diers to signalize themselves, speaking to each nation according to its peculi- 
ar genius and disposition. ‘To the Macedomans he represented “< the victo- 
** ries they had formerly gained in Europe ; the still recent glory of the bat- 
** tle of the Granicus ; the great number of cities and provinces they had left 
** behind them, all which they had subdued.” He added, “ that by this sin- 
“<< gle victory they would possess themselves of the Persian empire ; and that 
<‘ the spoils of the East would be the reward of their bravery and toils.” 
The Greeks he animated “ by the remembrance of the many calamities which 
“the Persians, those irreconcilable enemies to Greece, had brought upon 
“ them ; and set before them the famous battles of Marathon, of ‘Thermo- 
“© pyle, of Salamis, of Plateez, and the many others by which they had acqui- 
** rad immortal glory.” He bid the Illyrians and Thracians, nations who 
used to subsist by plunder and rapine, “ view the enemy’s army, every part of 
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‘*‘ which shone with gold and purple, and was not loaded so much with arms 
*° as with booty : That they therefore should push forward, they who were 
*“men, and strip all those women of their ornaments ; and exchange their 
“‘ mountains, covered perpetually with ice and snow, for the smiling plains 
** and rich fields of Persia.” ‘The moment he had ended, the whole army set 
up a shout, and eagerly desired to be led on directly against the enemy. 

Alexander had advanced at first very slowly, to prevent the ranks, or the 
front of his phalanx, from breaking, and halted by intervals: but when he 
was got within bow-shot, he commanded all his right wing to plunge impe- 
tuously into the river, purposely that they might surprise the Barbarians, 
come sooner to a close engagement, and be less exposed to the enemy’s ar- 
rows ; in all which he was very successful. Both sides fought with the ut- 
most bravery and resolution ; and being now forced to fight close, they charged 
on both sides sword in hand, when a dreadful slaughter ensued ; for they en- 
gaged man to man, each aiming the point of his sword at the face of his op- 
ponent. Alexander, who performed the duty both of a private soldier and a 
commander, wished nothing so ardently as the glory of killing with his own 
hand Darius, who, being seated ona high chariot, was conspicuous to the 
whole army, and by that means was a powerful object, both to encourage his 
own soldiers to defend, and the enemy to attack him. And now the battle 
grew more furious and bloody than before, so that a great number of Persian 
noblemen were killed. Each side fought with incredible bravery. Oxathres, 
brother to Darius, observing that Alexander was going to charge that mon- 
arch with the utmost vigour, rushed before his chariot with the horse under 
his command, and distinguished himself above all the rest. The horses that 
drew Darius’ chariot, bezng quite covered with wounds, began to prance 
about, and shook the yoke so violently, that they were upon the point of 
overturning the king, who, seeing himself going to fall alive into the hands 
of his enemies, leaped down and mounted another chariot. The rest obser- 
ving this, fled as fast as possible, and, throwing down their arms, made the 
best of their way. Alexander had received a slight wound 2n his thigh, but 
happily it was not attended with ill consequences. 

ust part of the Macedonian infantry, posted to the right, were carry- 
ing on the advantages they had gained against, the Persians, the remainder 
of them who engaged the Greeks met with greater resistance. These obser~ 
ving that the body of infantry in question were no longer covered by the 
right wing of Alexander’s army, which was pursuing the enemy, came and 
attacked it in flank. The engagement was very merase and victory a long 
time doubtful. ‘The Greeks endeavoured to push the Macedonians into 
the river, and to recover the disorder into which the left wing had been 
thrown. The Macedonians also signalized themselves with the utmost bra- 
very, 1n order to preserve the advantage which Alexander had just before 
gained, and support the honour of their phalanx, which had always been 
considered as invincible. There was also a perpetual jealousy between these 
two nations, the Greeks and Macedonians, which greatly encreased their cou- 
rage, and made the resistance on each side very obstinate. On Alexander's 
side, Ptolemy the son of Seleucus lost his hfe, with a hundred and twenty 
other considerable officers, who had all behaved with the utmost gallantry. 

In the mean time the right wing, which was victorious under its monarch, 
after defeating all who opposed it, wheeled to the left against those Greeks 
who were fighting with the rest of the Macedonian phalanx, whom they char- 
ged very vigorously ; and, attacking them 1n flank, entirely routed them. 

At the very beginning of the engagement, the Persian cavalry which was 
in the nght wing, without waiting for their being attacked by the Macedo- 
nrans, had crossed the river, and rushed upon the Thessalian horse, several 
of whose squadrons were broken by it. Upon this, the remainder of the lat- 
ter, in order to avoid the impetuosity of the first charge, and oblige the Per- 
sians to break their ranks, made a feint of retiring, as terrified by the prodi- 

ous numbers of the enemy. The Persians, seeing this, were filled with 

oldness and confidence, and thereupon the greatest part of them, advancing 
without order or precaution, as to a certain victory had no thoughts but of 
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pursuing theenemy. Upon this the Thessalians, secing them in such confu- 
sion, faced about on a sudden, and renewed the fight with fresh ardour. The 
Persians made a brave defence, till they saw Darius put to flight, and the 
Greeks cut to pieces by the phalanx. 

The routing of the Persian cavalry completed the defeat of the army. 
The Persian horse suffered very much 1n the retreat, from the great weight 
of the arms of their riders ; not to mention, that as they retired in disorder, 
and crowded in great numbers through passes, they bruised and unhorsed one 
another, and were more annoyed by their own soldiers than by the enemy. 
Besides, the Thessalian cavalry pursued them with so much fury, that they 
were as much shattered as the infantry, and lost as many men. 

Wath regard to Darius, as we before observed, the instant he saw his left 
wing broken, he turned his chariot and was among the first to fly; but get- 
ting afterwards into craggy rugged pce he mounted on horseback, throw 
ing down his bow, shield, and royal mantle. Alexander, however, did not 
attempt to pursue him, tall he saw his phalanx had conquered the Greeks, 
and the Persian horse put to flight ; which gave some advantage to the fugi~ 
tive prince. 

About eight thousand of the Greeks that were in Darius’ service, with 
their officers at their head, who were very brave, retired over the mountains, 
towards Tripoli in Syria, where finding the transports which had brought 
them from Lesbos upon dry ground, they fitted out as many of them as sui- 
ted their purpose, and burned the rest to prevent their being pursued. 

As for the Barbarians, having exerted themselves with bravery enough in 
the first attack, they afterwards gave way in the most shameful manner ; 
and being intent upon nothing but saving themselves, they took different 
ways. Some struck into the high road which led directly to Persia ; others 
xan into the woods and lonely mountains ; and a small number returned to 
their camp, which the victorious enemy had already taken and plundered. 

Sysigambis, Darius’ mother, and that monarch’s queen, who also was his 
sister, remained in it, with two of the king’s daughters, a son of his, a child, 
and some Persian ladies. For the rest had been carried to Damascus, 
with part of Darius’ treasure, and all such things as contributed only toe 
the luxury and magnificence of his court. No more than three thousand 
talents (1) were found inhis camp; but the rest of the treasuie fell after- 
wards into the hands of Parmenio, at his taking the city of Damascus. 

(2) Alexander, weary of pursuing Darius, seeing night draw on, and that 
it would be impossible for him to overtake that monarch, he returned to the 
enemy's camp, which his soldiers had just before plundered Such was the 
end of this memorable battle, fought 1n the fourth year of Alexander’s reign. 
The Persians(3), either in the engagement or the rout, lost a great number of 
their forces, both horse and foot; but very few were killed on Alexander’s side. 

That very evening he invited the grandees of his court, and his chief offi- 
cers, to a feast, at which he himself was present, notwithstanding the wound 
he had received, it having only grazed the skin. But they were no sooner 
sat down at table, than they heard from a neigbouring tent, a great nose 
interm)xed with groans, which frighted all the company ; in so much that the 
soldiers, who were upon guard before the king’s tent, ran to their arms, being 
atraid of 1n insurrection. But 1t was found, that the persons who made this 
clamour were the motaer and thegvife of Darius, and the rest of the captive 
ladies, who, pi a that prince dead, bewailed his loss, according to the 
custom of the Barbarians, with dreadful cries and howhngs. An eunuch, 
who had seen Darius’ cloak mm the hands of a soldier, imagining he had kil- 
led him, and afterwards stripped him of that garment, had carried them that 
false account. 

We are told that Alexander, upon being told the reason of this false 
alarm, could not refrain from tears, when he considered the sad calamity of 


1) About 440,0007 Sterling. (2) A M.3672 Ant J C ase 

(3) Accoiding to Quintus Curtius and Arrian, the Persians lo»t 100,000 teot and 
10,000 huise) = =And the former historian relates thet no more than 150 horse and 80 tuct 
wese lost on Alexander’s side, which does net seem very probable 
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Darius, and the tender disposition of those princesses, whom his misfortunes 
only affected. He therefore sent Leonatus, ene of his chief courtiers, to 
assure them, that the man whose death they bewailed was alive. Leonatus, 
taking some soldiers with him, came to the tent of the princesses, and sent 
word, that he was come to pay them a visit in the king’s name. The per- 
sons, who were at the entrance of the tent, seeing a band of armed men, 
imagined that their mistresses were undone ; and accordingly ran into the 
tent, crying aloud that their last hour was come, and that soldiers were 
dispatched to murder them ; so that these princesses being seized with the 
utmost distraction, did not make the least answer, but waited in deep 
silence for the orders of the conqueror. At last, Leonatus, having staid a 
long time and seeing no one appear, left his soldiers at the door, and came 
into the tent ; but their terror increased, when they saw a man enter among 
them without being introduced They thereupon threw themselves at his 
feet, and entreated, that, ‘“ before he put them to death they might be al- 
“‘ lowed to bury Darius after the manner of their country, and that when they 
“had paid this last duty to their king, they should die contented ” lLeo- 
natus answered, “‘ That Darius was living; and that so far from giving 
““them any offence, they should be treated as queens, and live in their 
‘* former splendour.” Sysigamhbis, hearing this, began to recover her 
pa and permitted Leonatus to give her his hand to raise her from the 
ound. 

e  The next day Alexander, after visiting the wounded, caysed the last 
honours to be paid to the dead, in presence of the whole army, drawn up in 
the most splendid order of battle. He treated the Persians of distinction in 
the same manner, and permitted Darius’ mother to bury whatever persons 
she pleased, according to the customs and ceremonies practised 1n her coun- 
try. However, this prudent princess used that permission in regard only to 
a few who were her near relations ; and that with such a modesty and re- 
serve as she thought suited her present condition. The king testihed 
his joy and gratitude to the whole army, especially to the chief officers, 
whose actions he applauded in the strongest terms, as well those of which 
he himself had been an eye-witness, as such as had only been related to him ; 
and he made presents to all, according to their merit and station. 

After Alexander had performed these several duties, truly worthy a great 
monarch, he sent a messuage to the queens, to inform them that he was 
coming to pay them a visit ; and accordingly, commanding all his train to 
withdraw, he entered the tent accompanied only by Hephestion. He was 
his favourite, and as they had been brought up together, the king revealed 
his secrets to him, and nobody else dared to speak so freely to him(1); but 
even Hephestion made so cautious and discreet a use of that hberty, that 
he seemed to take 1t, not so much out of inclination, as from a desire to 
obey the king, who would have it so. They were of the same age, but 
Hepheestion was taller, so that the queens took him at first for the king, 
and paid him their respects as such: but some captive eunuchs showing 
them Alexander, Sysigambis fell prostrate before him, and begged his par- 
don ; declaring, that as she had never seen him, she hoped that considera~ 
tion would plead her apology. The king, raising her from the und, 
«‘ Dear mother,” says he, “ you are not mistaken, for he also is an Alexan- 
“‘ der(2):”" <A fine expression, which does honour to both! Had Alexander 
always thought and acted in this manner, he would have justly merited the 
title of Great ; but fortune had not yet corrupted his soul(3)- He bore her 
at first with moderation and wisdom ; but at fast she overpowered him, and 
he became unable to resist her. 

Sysigambis, strongly affected with these testimonies of goodness and hu- 


(1) Libertatis quoque 1n eo admonendo nen alius jus habebat ; quod tamen ita usurpa- 
bat, ut magis a rege permissum quam vindicatum ab eo videretur ~ Quintus Curtius 
; (2) O donum inclyte vocis, dant: pariter atque accipient: speciosum :—Val Mas, 
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t®) Sed nondum fortuna se animo ejyns infuderat Itaque orientem eam moderate 
et pruagent., tult ad ultimam maguituainea ejus non cepit.—Q. Curt, 
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manity, could not forbear testifying her gratitude u that account. 

‘ Great prince,” said she to him, ‘‘ what words shall I find to express my 
“thanks, mm such a manner as may answer your generosity! You call me 
‘ your mother, and honour me till with the title of Queen, whereas I confese 
‘ rip haved your captive. (1)I know what I have been, and what I now am. 
‘I know the whole extent of my past grandeur, and find I can support all 
‘the weight of my present ill fortune. But it will be glorious for you, as 
‘ you now have an absolute power over us, to make us feel it by your cle- 
“mency only, and not by ill treatment.” 

The king, after comforting the princesses, took Darius’ son in his arms. 
This httle child, without discovering the least terror, embraced Alexander, 
who being affected with his confidence, and turning about to Hephwmstion, 
said to hi a, “ O that Darius had some portion of this tender disposition.” 

It is certain that Darius, in the beginning of his reign, behaved in such a 
manner, that he surpassed, in clemency and goodness, all the kings his pre- 
decessors ; and was superior to a passion which conquers and enslaves the 
strongest His consort was the most lovely princess in the world, as he 
himself was the most beautiful of princes, and of a very tall and most ma- 
jestic shape ; and the princesses their daughters resembled them. They 
were, says Plutarch, in Alexander’s camp, not as in that of an enemy, but 
as in a sacred temple, and a sanctuary assigned for the asylum of chastity, 
in which all the princesses lived so retired, that they were not seen by any 
person, nor did any one dare to approach their apartments. 

We even find, that after the first visit above mentioned, which was a 
respectful and a ceremonious one Alexander,to avoid exposing himself to the 
dangers of human frailty, took a solemn resolution never to visit Darius 
queen any more(2). e himself informs us of this memorable circum- 
stance, in a letter written by him to Parmenio, in which he commanded him 
to put to death certain Macedonians, who had abused the wives of some fo- 
reign soldiers. In this letter the followmg words were read: ‘ For, as to 
“* myself, it will be found that I neither saw nor would see the wife of Da- 
““rius ; and did not suffer any person to speak of her beauty before me.” 
We are to remember that Alexander was young, victorious and free, that 18, 
not engaged in marriage, as has been observed of the first Scipio on a hke 
occasion(3): “ Et juvenis, et coelebs, et victor. ’ 

To conclude, he treated these princesses with such humanity, that nothing 
but the remembrance that they were captives could have made them sensi- 
ble of their calamity; and of all the advantages they possessed before, 
nothing was wanting with regard to Alexander, but that trust and confidence, 
which no one can repose 1n an enemy, how kindly soever he behaves. 


SECTION VI. 


ALEXANDER MARCHES VICTORIOUS INTO SYRIA LAYS SIEGE TO 
TYRE, WHICH HE TAKES BY STORM. 


ALEXANDER(4) set out towards Syria, after having consecrated three altars 
on the river Pinarus, the first to Jupiter, the second to Hercules, and the 
third to Minerva, as so many monuments of his victory. He had sent Par- 
menio to Damascus, in which Darius’ treasure was deposited. The gover- 
nor of the city betraying his sovereign, from whom he had now no further 
expectations, wrote to Alexander to acquaint him that he was ready to deli- 
ver up into his hands all the treasure and other rich stores of Darius. But 
being desirous of covering his treason with a specious pretext, he pretended 
that he was not secure in the city, and so caused, ty day-break, all the 
money and the richest things 1n it to be put on men’s backs, and fled away 
with the whole, seemingly with intention to secure them, but in realty to 


(t) Et preeterite fortune fastigium capio, et presentis genni ge passum — Q. Curt. 
(2) Plut in Alex (3) Val Max } aw c 8 


(4) Diod I xvn p 517,518 Arran. 1] ou. p 88.—-86 Plut.in Alex p 678. Quint 
Curt. Liy.c.3. Justin. J, x1. c, 10, 
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deliver them up to the enemy, as he had agreed with Parmenio, who had 
opened the letter addressed to the king. At the first sight of the forces 
which this general headed, those who carried the burdens being frighted, 
threw them down, and fled away, as did the soldiers who convoyed them, 
and the governor himself, who was most termfied. On this occasion immense 
riches were seen scattered up and down the fields; all the gold and silver 
designed to pay so great an army ; the splendid equipages of so many great 
lords and ladies ; the golden vases and bridles, magnificent tents, and car- 
riages abandoned by their drivers ; all that the long prosperity and frugality 
of so many kings had amassed during many ages, was abandoned to the 
conqueror. 

But the most movin art of this sad scene was, to see the wives of the 
satraps and grandees of Beraia, most of whom dragged their little children 
after them ; so much the greater objects of compassion, as they were less 
sensible of their misfortune. Among these were three young princesses, 
daughters of Ochus, who had reigned before Darius ; the widow of this 
Ochus ; the daughter of Oxathres, brother to Darius ; the wife of Artaba- 
sus, the greatest lord of the court, and his son Ihoneus. There also were 
taken prisoners the wife and son of Pharnabazus, whom the king had ap- 
pointed admiral of all the coasts; three daughters of Mentor ; the wife and 
son of Memnon, that illustrious general ; insomuch, that scarce one noble 
family in all Persia but shared in this calamity. 

There also were found 1n Damascus the ambassadors of the Grecian cities, 
rand ee those of Lacedzemon and Athens, whom Darius thought he had 
odged in a safe asylum, when he put them under the protection of that 
traitor. 

Besides money, and plate which was afterwards coined, and amounted to 
immense sums, thirty thousand men, and seven thousand beasts laden with 
baggage, were taken. We find, by Parmenio’s letter(1) to Alexander, that 
he found 1n Damascus three hundred and twenty-nine of Darius’ concu- 
bines, all admrably well skilled m music; and also a multitude of officers, 
whose business was to regulate and prepare every thing relating to enter- 
tainments ; such as to make wreaths, to prepare perfumes and essences, to 
dress viands, to make pies, and all things 1n the pastry way, to preside over 
the wine-cellars, to give out the wine, and such hke. There were four hun- 
dred and ninety-two of these officers , a train worthy a prince who runs to 
his destruction ! 

Darius, who a few hours before was at the head of so mighty and splendid 
#n army, and who came into the field mounted ona chariot, with the pride 
of a conqueror, rather than with the equipage of a warrior, was flying over 
plains, which, from being before covered with the infinite multitude of his 
turces, now appeared hke a desert or vast solitude. This ill-fated prince 
rode swiftly the whole night, accompanied by a very few attendants ; for all 
had not taken the same road, and most of those who accompanied him could 
not keep up with him, as he often changed his horses. At last he arrived 
at(2) Sochus, where he assembled the remains of his army, which amounted 
only to four thousand men, including Persians as well as foreigners; and 
from thence he made all possible haste to Thapsachus, 1n order to have the 
Euphrates between him and Alexander. 

in the mean time, Parmenio having carried all the booty into Damascus, 
the king commanded him to take care of it, and lhkewise of the captives. 
Most of the cities of Syria surrendered at the first approaches of the con-« 
queror Being arrived at Marathes, he received a letter from Darius, in 
which he styled himself King, without bestowing that title on Alexander. 
He commanded, rather than intreated him, ‘“ to ask any sum of money he 
“should think proper by way of ransom for his mother, wife, and children. 
“< That with regard to their dispute for empire, he might, 1f he thought pro- 
““ per, decide 1t 1n one general battle, to which both parties should bring an 


(ct) Athen 1 xus p 607 
2) “Klis city was two or three days journey from the place where the battle was 


fought. 
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“equal number of troops; but that, in case he were still capable of good 
“‘ counsel, he would advise him to rest contented with the kingdom of his 
“< ancestors, and not invade that of another ; that they should henceforward 
“live as good friends and faithful alles , that he himself was ready to swear 
-“to the observance of these articles, and to receive Alexander’s oath.” 

This letter, which breathed so unseasonable a pride and haughtiness, ex- 
ccedingly offended Alexander. He therefore wrote the following answer: 
*« Alexander the king to Darius. The ancient Darius, whose name you 
“assume, in former times entirely ruined the Greeks who inhabit the coasts 
“< of the Hellespont, and the Ionians, our ancient colonies. He next crossed 
“‘ the sea at the head of a powerful army, and carried the war into the very 
“‘ heart of Macedonia and Graeces. After him, Xerxes made another descent 
““ with a dreadful number of Barbarians, 1n order to fight us; and having 
“been overcome in a naval engagement, he left, at his retiring, Mardonius 
<< sn Greece, who plundered our cities, and laid waste our plains. But who 
“has not heard, that Philip, my father, was assassinated by wretches suborn- 
‘ed thereto by your partisans, in hopes of a great reward? For it is cus- 
*“tomary with the Persians to undeitake impious wars, and when armed in 
“« the field, to set a price upon the heads of their enemies And even you 
“‘ yourself, though at the head of a vast army, however, promised a thou- 
““sand talents to any person who should kill me. I therefore only defend 
*“myself, and consequently am not the aggressor. And indeed the gods, 
** who always declare for the just cause, have favoured my arms; and, 
*““aided by their protection, I have subjected a great part of Asia, and de- 
“‘feated you, Darius, in a pitched battle However, though I ought not to 
“< grant any request you make, since you have not acted fairly in this war ; 
““ nevertheless, 1n case you will appear before me in a supplicating posture, 
“I give you my word, that I will restore to you, without any ransom, your 
“mother, your wife, and children. I will let you see that I know how to 
** conquer, and to oblige the conquered(1). If you are afraid of surrendei- 
“ing yourself to me, I now assure you, upon my honour, that you may do 
“* st without the least danger ; but remember, when you next write to me, 
* that ay write not only to a king, but to your king” Thersippus was 
ordered to carry this letter. 

Alexander, marching from thence into Phoenicia, the citizens of Byblos 
opened their gatesto him. Every one submitted as he abvanced, but no peo- 
ple did this with greater pleasure than the Sidonians We have seen 1n what 
manner Ochus had destroyed their city eighteen years before, and put all the 
inhabitants of 1t tothe sword After he was returned into Persia, such of 
the citizens as, upon account of their traffic, or for some other cause, had been. 
absent, and by that means had escaped the massacre, returned thither, and 
rebuilt their city. But they had retained so violent a hatred of the Persians, 
that they were overjoyed at this opportunity to throw off their yoke ; and in-~ 
deed they were the first 1n that country who submitted to the king by their 
deputies, in opposition to Strato their king, who had declared in favour of Da- 
rius. Alexander dethroned him, and permitted Hephestion to elect 1n his 
stead whomsoever he of the S:domans he should judge worthy of so exalted 
a station. 

This favourite was quartered at the house of two brothers, who were young 
and of the most considerable family in the city: to these he offered the crown ; 
but they refused it, telling him, that according to the laws of their country, 
no person could ascend the throne, unless he were of the blood royal. He- 
phzstion admiring this greatness of soul, which could contemn what others 
strive to obtain by fire and sword; “ Continue,” says he to them, “‘ 1n this 
‘‘ way of thinking, you are the first to be sensible that it 1s much more glo- 
““ rious to refuse a diadem, than to accept 1t. However, name me some 
“‘ son of the royal family, who may remember, when he is king, that it was 
“© vou who set the crown upon his head.” The brothers, observing that seve- 

al, through excessive ambition, aspired to this high station, and to obtain it 


(1) Et vincere, et consulere victis sc1io,—Q Cart 
Vor. I, 3 
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paid a servile court to Alexander’s favourite, declared that they did not know 
any person more worthy of the diadem than one Abdolonymus, descended, 
though at a great distance, from the royal line ; but who, at the same time, 
was so puvor, that he was obliged to get his bread by day labour in a garden 
without the city. Has honesty and integrity had reduced him as well as ma- 
my more, to such extreme poverty. Solely mtent upon his labour, he did not 
hear the sound of the arms which had shaken all Asia. 

Immediately the two brothers went 1n search of Abdolonymus with the roy- 
al ents, and found him weeding his garden. They then saluted him king, 
and one of them addressed him thus; “‘ You must now change your tatters 
*« for the dress I have brought you. Put up that mean and contemptible ha- 
“* bit in which you have grown old; (1)assume the sentiments of a prince ; 
‘© but when P hide are seated on the throne, continue to preserve the virtue 
“‘ which made you worthy of 1t. And when you shall have ascended it, and 
“‘ by that means become the supreme dispenser of life and death over all your 
“* citizens, be sure never to forget the condition in which, or rather for which 
“< you was elected.” Abdolonymus looked upon the whole as a dream, and, 
unable to guess the meaning of 1t, asked 1f they were not ashamed to ridicule 
him in that manner. But, as he made a greater resistance than suited their 
inclinations, they themselves washed him, and threw over his shoulders 2 

urple robe richly embroidered with gold; then, after repeated oaths of their 
eing 1n earnest, they conducted him to the palace. 

The news of this was immediately spread over the whole city. Most of 
the inhabitants were overjoyed at 1t ; but some murmured, eapeciall the rich, 
who, despising the former abject state of Abdolonymus, could not forbear 
shewing their resentments upon that account in the king’s court. Alexander 
commanded the new-elected prince to be sent for ; and after surveying him 
attentively a long time spoke thus (2) ‘hy air and mien do not contradict 
** what 1s related of thy extraction , but I should be glad to know with what 
“‘ frame of mind thou didst bear thy poverty ”’—— “‘ Would to the gods,” 
phe et he, “‘ that I may bear this crown with equal patience. These hands 
“‘ have procured me all I desned, and whilst I possessed nothing, I wanted 
“ nothing.” ‘This answer gave Alexander a high idea of Abdolonymus’ virtue ; 
so that he presented him not only with all the 11ch furniture which had be~ 
longed to Strato, and part of the Persian plunder, but hkewise annexed one 
of the neighbouring provinces to his dominions. 

(3)Syria and Phoenicia were already subdued by the Macedonians, the city 
of Tyre excepted. This city was justly entitled the Queen of the Sea, that 
element bringing to it the tribute of all nations. She boasted her nave first 
invented navigation, and taught mankind the art of braving the winds and 
waves by the assistance of a frail bark. The happy situation of Tyre, the 
conveniency and extent of its ports, the character of its inhabitants, who were 
industrious, laborious, patient, and extremely courteous to strangers, invited 
thither merchants from all parts of the globe ; so that it might be considered 
not so much as a city belonging to any particular nation, as the common city 
of al] nations, and the centre of their commerce. 

Upon Alexander’s advancing towards it, the Tyrians sent him an embassy 
with presents for himself, and refreshments for his army. They were willing 
to have him for their friend, but not for their master: so that when he dis- 
covered a desire of entering the city, in order to offer a sacrifice to Hercules, 
its tutelar god, they refused him admission. But this conqueror, after gain- 
ing so many victories, had too high a mind to suffer such an affront, and there- 


(1) Cape regis animum, et in eam fortunam, qua dignus es, istam continentiam prof- 
er. Et, cum in regal: solio residebis, vite necisque omnium civium dominus, cave obli- 
viscaris bujus status 1n quo accipis regnum, imo hercule, propter vem.—Qaint Curt. 

(2) Corporis, inguit, habitus, fame generisnonrepugnat Sed hbet scire, inopiam qua 
patentia tuleris um :lle, Utinam, inguit, eodem animo regnum pati possiia* ! = 
manus suficere desiderio meo Nzhil habenti, nihil defuit —Q. Curt 

(3) Diod. 1 xy p 518—525 Arnan lu p 87—100. Plut.in Alex. p 678-697. Q. 
Curt liv c 2,83,4,5 Justin 1 x: c 10 

* The thought 1s beautiful andjust He considers the regal power as a burden more 
difficult tu be borne than poverty , regnum pati. 
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upon was resolved to force them to it by 4 siege, which they, on the other hand 
were determined to sustain with the utmost vigour. The spring was now 
coming on. Tyre was at that time seated 1n an island of the sea, about a quar- 
ter of a(1)league from the continent. It was surrounded with a strong wall 
an hundred and fifty feet high, which the waves of the sea washed ; and the 
Carthaginians, a colony from Tyre, a mighty people, and sovereigns of the 
ocean, whose crabassadors were at that time in the city offering to Hercules, 
according to ancient custom, an annual sacrifice, had engaged themelves ta 
succour the Tyrians. It was thismade them so haughty. Firmly determin- 
ed not to surrender, they fixed machines on the ramparts and towers, armed 
their young men, and built workhouses for the artificers, of whom there were 
great numbers in the city , so that every part resounded with the noise of 
warhke preparations. They hkew1se cast ron grapples to throw on the ene- 
my’s works, for the purpose of tearing them away ; as also cramp irons, and 
auch lke instruments, invented for the defence of cities 

Alexander i ned, that there were essential reasons why he should pos- 
sess himself of Tyre. He was sensible that he could not invade Egypt ea- 
sily, so long as the Persians should be masters of the sea ; nor pursue Dams 
with safety, in case he should leave behind him so large an extent of country, 
the inhabitants of which were either enemies, or suspected to beso. He lhke- 
wise was afraid lest some insurrection should break out 1n Greece ; and that 
his enemies, after having re-taken in his absence the maritime cities of Asia 
Minor, and increased their fleet, would make his country the seat of war, du- 
ring his being employed in pursuing Darius 1n the plams of Babylon These 
apprehensions were the more justly grounded, as the Lacedzemonians had de- 
clared openly against him, and the Athemans sided with him more out of fear 
than affection. But, that in case he should conquer Tyre, all Phoemcia being 
then subject to him, he would be able to dispossess the Persians of half their 
naval army, which consisted of the fleet of that province ; and would soon 
make himself master of the island of Cyprus and of Egypt, which could not 
resist him the instant he was become master at sea. 

On the other side, one would have i:magined that, according to all the rules 
of war, Alexander, after the battle of Issus, ought to have pursued Darius 
vigorously, and neither given him an opportunity of recovering from the fright 
into which his defeat had thrown him, nor allowed him time to raise a new 
army ; the success of the enterprise, which appeared infallible, being the on- 
ly thing that could make him formidable and superior to all his enemes. Add 
to this, that in case Alexander should not be able to take this city, which was 
not very unlikely, he would discredit his own arms, would lose the fruit of 
his victories, and prove to the enemy that he was not invinable. But God, 
who had appointed this monarch to chastise the pride of Tyre, as will be seen 
hereafter, did not once permit those thoughts to enter his mind; but deter- 
mined him to lay siege to the place, in spite of al’ the difficulties which oppo- 
sed so hazardous a design, and the many reasons which should have prompted 
him to pursue quite different measures. 

It was impossible to come near this city in order to storm it, without ma- 
king a bank which would reach from the continent to the island ; and an at- 
tempt of this kind would be attended with difficulties that were seemingly in- 
surmountable. The httle arm of the sea, which separated the island from the 
continent, was exposed to the west wind, which often raised such dreadful 
storms there, that the waves would in an instant sweep away all works. Be- 
sides, as the city was surrounded on all sides by the sea, there was no fixing 
scaling ladders, nor throwing up batteries, but at a distance in the ships ; 
and the wall which projected inte the sea towards the lower part, prevented 
the people from landing; not to mention that the ey engines which 
might have been put on board the galleys, could not do much execution, the 
waves were so very tumultuous. 

But nothing was capable of checking or vanquishing the resolution of Alex- 
ander, who was determined to carry the city at any rate. However, as the 
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few vessels he possessed lay at a great distance from him, and the siege of «¢ 
strong a place might possibly last a long time, and so retard his other entei- 
prises, he thought proper to endeavour an accommodation. Accordingly he 
sent heralds, who proposed a peace between Alexander and their city ; but 
these the Tyrians killed contrary to the law of nations, and threw them from 
the top of the walls into the sea. Alexander, exasperated at so cruel an out- 
rage, formed a resolution at once, and employed his whole attention in rais- 
ing a dike. He found inthe ruins of old Tyre, which stood onthe continent 
and was called Palw-Tyros, materials to make piers, taking all the stones and 
rubbish from it. Mount Libanus, which was not far distant from it, so fae 
mous 1n scripture for its cedars, furnished him with wood for piles, and other 
timber-work. 

The soldiers began their pier with great alacrity, being animated by the 

resence of their sovereign, who himself gave out all the orders , and who(1), 
faowing perfectly how to insinuate himself into, and gain the affections of his 
troops, excited some by praises, and others by shght reprimands, intermi:ed 
with kind expressions, and softened by promises. At first they advanced with 
pretty great speed, the piles being easily driven into the slime, which served 
as mortar for the stones , and as the place where those works were carrying on 
was at some distance from the city, they went on withoutinterruption. But 
the farther they went from the shore, the greater difficulties they met with ; 
because the sea was deeper, and the workmen were very much annoyed by the 
darts discharged from the top of the walls. The enemy who were masters 
of the sea, coming forward in great boats, and razing every part of the dike 
Prevented the Macedonians from carrying it on with vigour ‘Then adding 
insults to their attacks, they cried aloud to Alexander’s soldiers, ‘“‘ That 1t 
‘““ was a noble sight to see those conquerers, whose names were so renowned 
“‘ all the world over, carrying burdens on their backs hke so many beasts ”” 
And they would afterwards ask them ina contemptious tone of voice, “‘ whe- 
“‘ ther Alexander were greater than Neptune, andif they pretended to pre- 
“ vail over that god P” 

But these taunts did but inflame the courage of the soldiers. At last the 
bank appeared above water, began to shew a level of a considerable breadth, and 
to approach the city. Then the besieged, perceiving with terror the vastness 
of the work, which the sea till then had kept from their sight, came 1n their 
ship-boats 1n order to view the bank which was not yet very firm. These 
boats were full of slingers, bowmen, and others, who hurled javelins, and 
even fire, and being spread tothe right and left about the bank they shot on 
all sides upon the workmen, several of whom were wounded ; it not being 
possible for them to ward off the blows, because of the great ease and swift~ 
ness with which the boats moved backwards and forwards ; so that they were 
obliged to leave the work to defend themselves. 1+ was therefore resolved, 
that skins and sails should be spread to cover the workmen; and that two 
wooden towers should be raised at the head of the bank, to prevent the ap- 
proaches of the enemy. 

On the other side, the Tyrians made a descent on the shore out of the view 
of the camp, where they landed some soldiers, who cut to pieces those that 
carried the stones ; and on Mount Libanus there also were some Arabian pea~ 
sants, who meeting the Macedonians straggling up and down, killed near thir- 
ty of them, and took very near the same number. These small losses oblig- 
ed Alexander to separate his troops into different bodies. 

The besieged, in the mean time, employed every invention, every strata- 
gem that could be found, to ruin the enemy’s works. They took a transport 
vessel, and filling it with brushes and such hke dry materials, made a large en- 
closure near the prow, wherein they threw all these things, with sulphur and 
pitch, and other combustible matters. Inthe middle of this inclosure they 
set up two masts, to each of which they fixed two sail yards, on which were 
hung kettles full of oil, and such hke unctious substances. They afterwards 
loaded the hinder part of the vessel with stones and sand, in order to raise the 


(i) Haudquaguam rudis tractand: miliatres animos—Q. Curt. 
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row, and taking advantage of a favourable wind, they towed it to. the sea 
fy the assistance of their galleys. As soon as they were come near the towers, 
they set fire to the vessel :n question, and drew it towards the point or extre- 
mity of the bank. In the mean time the salors who were in it leaped into the 
sea, and swam away- Immediately the fire catched, with great violence, the 
towers, and the rest of the works, which were at the head of the bank; and 
then the sail-yards being drove backwards and forwards, threw oil upon the 
fire, which very much increased the flame. But to prevent the Macedonians 
from extinguishing 1t, the Tyrians, who were 1n their galleys, were perpetu- 
ally hurling at the towers fiery darts and burning torches, insomuch that there 
was no approaching them. Several Macedonians lost their lives in a misera- 
ble manner on the bank; being either shot through with arrows or burned to 
death ; whilst others, throwing down their arms, leaped into the sea. But as 
they were swimming away, the Tyrians, choosing to take them alive rather 
than kill them, maimed their hands with clubs and stones; and after disa- 
bling them carried them off. At the same time the besieged, coming out of 
the city in httle boats, beat down the edges of the bank, tore up its stakes, 
and burned the rest of the engines. 

Alexander, though he saw most of his designs defeated, and his works de- 
molished, was not at all deyected upon that account. His soldiers endeavour- 
ed, with redoubled vigour, to repair the ruins of the bank ; and made, and 
planted, new machines with so prodigious a speed, as quite astonished the ene~ 
my. Alexander himself was present on all oocasions, and superintended eve- 
ry part of the works. Hus presence and great abilities advanced these still 
more than the multitude of hands employed in them The whole was near- 
ly finished, and brought almost to the wall of the city, when there arose on 
a sudden an impetuous wind, which drove the waves with so much fury against 
the bank, that the cement and other things that bound 1t gave way, and the 
water rushing through the stones, broke 1t in the middle As soon as the 
great heap of stones which supported the earth was thrown down, the whole 
sunk at once into an abyss. 

Any warnor but Alexander would that instant have quite laid aside his en- 
terprise , and indeed he himself debated whether he should not raise the siege. 
But a superior power, who had foretold and sworm the ruinof Tyre, and 
whose orders this prince only executed, prompted him to continue the siege, 
and, dispelling all his fear and anxiety, mspired him with courage and confi- 
dence, and fired the breasts of his whole army with the same sentiments For 
now the soldiers, as 1f but that moment arrived before the city, forgetting all 
the toils they had undergone, began to raise a new mole, at which they work- 
ed incessantly 

Alexander was sensible, that it would not be possible for him either to com- 
plete the bank, or to take the city, as long as the Tyrians should continue 
masters at sea. He therefore reselved to assemble before Sidon his few re- 
maining galleys At the same time, the kings of Aradus(1)and Byblos, hear- 
ing that Alexander had conquered their cities, abandoned the Persian fleet, 
and joined him with theirs and that of the Sidonians, which made in all eighe 
tv sail. There arrived also, much about the same time, ten galleys from 
Rhodes, three from Sole and Malos, ten from Lycia, and one from Macedo- 
nia of fifty oars. A httle after, the king of Cyprus, hearing that the Persian 
army had been defeated near the city of Issus, and that Alexander had pos- 
sessed himself of Phoenicia, brought him a reinforcement of upwards of one 
hundred and twenty soot be 

The king, whilst his solders were preparing the ships and engines, took 
some troops of horse, with his own regiment of guards, and marched towards 
a mountain of Arabia, called Antilibanus. The tender regard he had for an 
old gentleman, formerly his tutor, who was absolutely resolved to follow his 
pupu, exposed Alexander to very great danger. ‘This was Lysimachus, who 
gave the name of Achilles to his scholar, and called himself Phoenix(2) 


qi) Cities of Pheenicia. 
2) It is well known that Phecasx was goveinor of Achilles. 
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When the king was got to the fuot of the mountain, he leaped from his horse, 
and began to walk. His troops got a considerable way before him. It was 
already late, and Alexander not being willing to leave his preceptor, who was 
very corpulent, and scurce able to walk, he by that means was separated from 
his little army, accompanied only by a very few soldiers ; and in this manner 

nt the whole night very near the enemy, who were so numerous, that 
the miht easily have overpowered him. ewever, his usual good fortune 
and courage extricated him from this danger ; so that, coming up afterwards 
with his forces, he advanced forward into the country, teok all the strong 
places either by furce or capitulation, and returned the eleventh day to Sidon, 
where he found Alexander, son of Polemocrates, who had brought him a 
reinforcement of fuur thousand Greeks from Peloponnesus. 

The fleet being ready, Alexander took some soldiersfrom among hisguards, 
and these he embarked with him, in order to employ them 1n close fight with 
the enemy ; and then set sail towards Tyre in battle-array. Le himself was 
at the point or extremity of the right wing, which extended itself towards 
the main ocean, being accompanied by the kings of Cyprus and Phoenicia ; 
the left was commanded by Craterus. The Tyrians were at first determin- 
ed to give battle ; but after they heard of the uniting of these forces, and 
saw the army advance, which made a great appearance, for Alexander had 
halted to wait the coming up of his left wing, they kept all their galleys in 
the harbours, to prevent the enemy from entering them. When the king 
saw this, he advanced nearer the city; and finding it would be :mpossible 
for him to force the port which lay towards Sidon, because of the great nar- 
rowness of the entrance, and its being defended by a large number of galleys, 
whose prows were all turned towards the main ocean, he only sunk three of 
them which lay without, and afterwards came to an anchor with his whole 
fleet, pretty near the bank, along the shore, where his ships rode in safety. 

Whilst all these things were doing, the new bank was carried on with great 
vigour. ‘The workmen threw into the sea whole trees, with all their branch-~ 
es on them, and laid great stones over these, on which they put other trees, 
and the latter they covered with clay, which served instead of mortar. Af- 
terwards heaping more trees and stones on these, the whole thus joined to- 
gether formed one entire body. This bank was made wider than the form- 
er ones, in order that the towers that were built in the middle might be out 
of the reach of such arrows as should be shot from those ships which might 
attempt to break down the edges of the bank The besieged, on the other 
bide, exerted themselves with extraordinary bravery, and did all that lay in 
their power to stop the progress of the work But nothing was of so much 
service to them as their divers, who swimming under water, came unpercei- 
ved quite up the bank, and with hooks drew such branches to them as pro- 
jected beyond the work ; and pulling forward with great strength, forced 
away every thing that was over them. This was one remora to the carry- 
ing on of the work , however, after many delays, the patience of the work- 
men surmounting every obstacle, 1t was at lust finished 1n its utmost perfec- 
tion The Macedonians placed military engines of all kinds on the bank, in 
order to shake the walls with battering-rams, and hurl on the besieged ar- 
rows, stones, and burning torches. 

At the same time Alexander ordered the Cyprian fleet, commanded by 
Andivmachus, to take 1ts station before the harbour which lay towards S:- 
don , and that of Phoenrcia before the harbour on the other side of the bank 
facing Egypt, towards that part where his own tent was pitched ; and ena- 
bled himself to attack the city on every side. The Tyrians, in their turn, 
prepared for a vigorous defence. On that side which lay towards the bank, 
they had erected towers on the wall, which was of a prodigious height, and 
of a proportionable breadth, the whole built with great stones cemented to- 
gether with mortar The access to any other part was very near as difficult, 
the enemy having fenced the fuvot of the wall with great stones, to keep the 
Greeks from approaching 1t. The business then was, first to draw these 
away, which could not be done but with the utmost difficulty, because, as 
the soldiers stood in ships, they could nut keep vey firm on their leg» 
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Besides, the T'yrians advanced with covered galleys, and cut the cables which 
held the ships at anchor ; so that Alexander was obliged to cover, in lke 
manner, several vessels of thirty rowers each, and to station these cross-wise, 
to secure the anchors from the attacks of the Tyrian galleys. But still, di- 
vers came and cut them unperceived, so that they were at last forced to fix 
them with iron chains. After this, they drew these stones with cable-ropes, 
and carrying them off with engines, they were thrown to the bottom of the 
sea, where it was not possible for them to do any further mischief. The 
foot of the wall being thus cleared, the vessels had very easy access to it. In 
this manner the Tyrians were invested on all sides, and attacked at the same 
time both by sea and land. 

The Macedonians had joined two and two galleys, with four men chained 
to each oar, in such a manner, that the prows were fastened, and the sterns 
so far distant one from the other, as was necessary for the pieces of timber 
between them to be of a proper length. After this they threw from one stern 
to the other sail-yards, which were fastened together by planks laid cross- 
wise, in order for the soldiers to stand fast on the space. The galleys being 
thus equipped, they rowed towards the city, and shot under covert, against 
those who defended the walis, the prows serving them as so many parapets. 
The king caused them to advance about midmght, in order to surround the 
walls, and make a general assault. The Tyrians now gave themselves up 
for lost, when on a sudden the sky was overspread with such thick clouds, 
as quite took away the faint glimmerings of hght which before darted through 
the gloom. The sea rises by insensible degrees ; and the billows, being swel- 
led by the fury of the winds, rise to a dreadful storm. The vessels dash one 
against the other with so much violence, that the cables, which before fas- 
tened them together, are either loosened, or break to pieces ; the planks split, 
and, making a horrible crash carry off the soldiers with them ; for the tempest 
was so furious, that it was not possible to manage or steer gulleys thus fas- 
tened together. The soldier was a hindrance to the sailor, and the sailor to 
the soldier ; and, as happens on such occasions, those obeyed whose business 
it was to command ; fear and anxiety throwing all things into confusion But 
now the rowers exerted themselves with so much vigour, that they got the 
better of the sea, and seemed to tear their ships out of the waves. At last they 
brought them near the shore, but the greatest part 1n a shattered condition. 

At the same time there arrived at Tyre thirty ambassadors from Car- 
thage, who did not bring the least succours, though they had promised such 
mighty things. Instead of this, they only made excuses, declaring that 1t 
was with the greatest grief the Carthaginians found themselves absolutely 
unable to assist the Tyrians in any manner ; for that they themselves were 
engaged 1na war, not as(1) before, for empire, but to save their country. 
And indeed the Syracusans were laying waste all Africa at that time with a 
powerful army, and had pitched their camp not far from the walls of Carthage. 
Ihe Tynans, though frustrated in this manner of the great hopes they had 
conceived, were no ways dejected. They only took the wise precautions 
to send most of their women and children to Carthage, in order that they 
might be in a condition to defend themselves to the last extremity, and bear 
more courageously the greatest calamities which might befall them, when 
slp a once lodged, in a secure asylum, what they most valued in the 
wor e 

There was in the city a brazen statue of Apollo, of an enormous size. 
This Colossus had formerly stood in the city of Gelain Sicily (2) The Cartha- 
Eee having taken it about the year four hundred and twelve before Christ, 

ad given it, by way of ea to the city of Tyre, which they always con- 
sidered as the mother of Carthage. The Tyrians had set it up in their city, 
and worship was paid to it During the siege, on a dream which one of the 
citizens had, the Tyrians rmagined that Apollo was determined to leave them, 
and go over to Alexander. Immediately they fastened with a gold chain his 
statuc to Hercules’ altar, to prevent the deity in question from leaving them 


(1) Sce Vol TFT in the histors of Garth age (2) Diod. 1 xm p. 2?@ 
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For these people were silly enough to believe, that after his statue was thus 
fastened down, it would not be possible for him to make his escape , and that 
he would be prevented from doing so by Hercules, the tutelar god of the ci- 
ty. What a strange idea the heathens had of their*divinities ! 

Some of the Tyrians proposed the restoring of a sacrifice which had been 
discontinued for many ages; and this was, to sacrifice a chuid born of free 
parents to Saturn. The Carthaginians, who had borrowed this sacrlegious 
custom from their founders, preserved it till the destruction of their city ; 
and had not the old men, who were invested with the greatest authority in 
Tyre, opposed this cruelly superstitous custom, a child would have been but« 
chered on this occasion. 

The Tyrians, finding their city exposed every moment to be taken by 
storm, resolved to fall upon the Cyprian fleet, which lay at anchor off Si- 
don. They took the opportunity to do this at a time when the seamen of 
Alexander's fleet were dispersed up and down, and when he himself was 
withdrawn to his tent, pitched on the sea-shore. Accordingly, they came 
out, about noon, with thirteen galleys, all manned with choice soldiers who 
were used to sea-fights , and rowing with all their mght, came thundering 
on the enemy’s vessels. Part of them they found empty, and the rest had 
been manned in great haste. Some of these they sunk, and drove several 
of them against the shores, where they dashed to pieces. The loss would 
have been still greater, had not Alexander, the instant he heard of this 
sally, advanced at the head of his whole fleet, with all imaginable dispatch, 
against the Tyrians. However, these did not wait their coming up, but 
withdrew into the harbour, after having also lost some of then ships. 

And now, the engines playing, the city was warmly attached on all sides, 
and as vigorously defended. ‘The besieged, taught and animated by 1m.- 
nent danger, and the extreme necessity to which they were reduced, invented 
daily new arts to defend themselves, and repulse the enemy They warded 
off all the darts discharged from the balistas against them by the assistance 
of turning wheels, which either broke them to pieces, or carried them ano- 
ther way. They deadened the violence of the stones that were hurled at 
them, by setting up a kind of sails and curtains made of a soft substance, 
which easily gave way ‘To annoy the ships which advanced against ther 
walls, they fixed grappling-irons and scythes to joists or beams ; then strain- 
ing their catapultas, an enormous kind of cross-bow, they laid these great 
pieces of timber upon them instead of arrows, and shot them off on a sudden 
at the enemy. ‘These crushed some to pieces by their great weaght , and the 
hooks or pensile scythes, with which they were armed, tore others to pieces, 
and did eonaiderable damage to their ships. They also had brazen shields, 
which they drew red-hot out of the fire , and filling these with burning sand, 
hurled them in an instant from the top of the wall upon the enemy. There 
was nothing the Macedonians so much dreaded as this last invention, for 
the moment this burning sand got to the flesh, through the crevices 1n the 
armour, it pierced to the very bone, and stuck so close that there was no 
pulling it off , so that the soldiers, throwing down their arms, and tearing 
their clothes to pieces, were 1n this manner exposed, naked and defenceless, 
to the shot of the enemy. 

It was then Alexander, discouraged at so vigorous a defence, debated se- 
riously, whether 1t would not be proper for him to raise the siege and go far 
Egypt ; for, after having over-run Asia with prodigious rapidity, he found 
his progress unhappily retarded ; and lost, before a single city, the oppor- 
tunity of executing a great many projects of infinitely greater importance. 
On the other side, he considered that it would be a great blemish to his re- 

utation, which had done him greater service than his arms, should he leave 
Tyre behind him, and thereby prove to the world, that he was not invinci- 
ble. He therefore resolved to make a last effort with a great number of 
ships, which he manned with the flower of his army. Accordingly a second 
naval engagement was fought, in which the Tynians, after fighting with in- 
tiepidity, were obliged to diaw off their whole fleet towards the city Tho 
Fang pursucd them i1ear very close, but was not able tu enter the harbour 
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being repulsed by arrows shot from the walls: however, he either took or 
sunk a great number of their ships. 

Alexander, after letting his forces repose themselves two days, advanced 
his fleet and his engines, 1n order to attempt a general assault. Both the 
attack and defence were now more vigorous than ever. The courage of the 
combatants increased with the danger ; and each side, animated by the moat 
powerful motives, fought like lions. Wherever the battering-rams had beat 
down any part of the wall, and the pci Ne were thrown out, instantly the 
Argyraspides mounted the breach with the utmost valour, being headed by 
Admetus, one of the bravest officers in the army, who was killed by the 
thrust of a partisan,(1) as he was encouraging his soldiers. The presence 
of the king, and especially the example he set, fired his troops with unusual 
bravery. He himself ascended one of the towers, which was of a prodigious 
height, and there was exposed to the greatest danger his courage had ever made 
him hazard , for, being immediately known by his insigmia and the richness of 
his armour, he served as a mark for all the arrows of the enemy. On this oc- 
casion he performed wonders , killing, with javelins, several of those who de- 
fended the wall; then advancing nearer to them, he forced some with his 
sword, and others with his shield, either into the city or the sea; the tower 
where he fought almost touching the wall. He soon went over :t, by the 
assistance of floating bridges, and followed by the nobility, possessed him- 
self of two towers, and the space between them. The battering-rams had 
already made several breaches; the flect had forced into the harbour; and 
some of the Macedonians had pessessed themselves of the towers which were 
abandoned. ‘The Tyrians, seeing the enemy master of their rampart, retired 
towards an open place, called Agenor, and there stood their ground ; but 
Alexander, marching up with his regiment of body guards, killed part of 
them, and obliged the rest to fly. At the same time, Tyre being taken on 
that side which lay towards the harbour, the Macedomans ran up and down 
every part of the city, sparing no person who came in their way, being highly 
exasperated at the long resistance of the besieged, and the barbarities they 
had exercised towards some of their comrades who had been taken in their 
return to Sidon, and thrown from the battlements, after their throats had 
been cut 1n the sight of the whole army. 

The Tyrians seeing themselves overpowered on all sides, some fly to the 
temples, toimplore the assistance of the gods ; others, shutting themselves 
in their houses, escape the sword of the conqueror by a voluntary death ; 
in fine, others rush upon the enemy, firmly resolved to sell their lives at the 
dearest rate Most of the citizens were got on the house-tops, whence they 
threw stones, and whatever came first to hand, upon such as advanced for- 
ward into the city. The king gave orders for killing all the inhabitants, 
those excepted who had sheltered themselves 1n the temples, and to set fire 
to every partof Tyre. Although this order was published by sound of trum- 
pet, yet not one person who carried arms flew to the asylums. The temples 
were filled with such old men and children only as had remained in the city. 
The old men waited at the doors of their houses, 1n expectation every instant 
of being sacrificed to the rage of the soldiers. It 1s true, indeed, that the 
Sidonian soldiers, who were in Alexander’s camp, saved great numbers of 
them. For, having entered the city indiscriminately with the conquerors, 
and calling to mind their ancient affinity with the Tyrians, Agenor having 
founded both Tyre and Sidon, they, for that reason, carried off great num- 
bers privately on board their ships, and conveyed them to Sidon. By this 
Kind of deceit, fifteen thousand were saved from the rage of the conqueror ; 
and we may judge of the greatness of the slaughter from the number of the 
soldiers who were cut to pieces on the rampart of the city only, who amount- 
ed to six thousand. However, the king’s anger not being fully appeased, he 
exhibited a scene, which appeared dreadful even to the conquerors , for two 
thousand men remaining after the soldiers had been glutted with slaughter, 
Alexander caused them to be fixed upon crosses along the sea-shore. He 
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pardoned the ambassadors of Carthage, who were come to their metropulis 
to offer up a sacrifice to Hercules, according to annual custom. The num- 
ber of prisoners, both foreigners and citizens, amounted to thirty thousand, 
who were all sold. As for the Macedonians, their loss was very inconsiderable. 

(1) Alexander himself sacrificed to Hercules, and conducted the ceremony 
with all the land forces under arms, in concert with the fleet. He also so- 
lemnized nastic exercises in honour of the same god, in the temple de- 
dicated to him. With regard to the statue of Apollo, above-mentioned, he 
took off the chains from it, restored it to1ts former hberty, and commanded 
that this god should thenceforwards be surnamed Philaxander, that 1s, the 
friend of Alexander. If we may believe Timeus, the Greeks began to pa 
him this solemn worship, for having occasioned the taking of Tyre, whic 
happened the day and hour that the Carthaginians had carried off this statue 
from Gela. The city of Tyre was taken about the end of September, after 
having sustained a seven months siege. 

Thus were accomplished the menaces which God had pronounced by the 
mouth of his prophets against the city of Tyre. (2)Nabuchodonosor had 
begun to execute those threats by besieging and taking it; and they were 
completed by the sad catastrophe we have here described. As this double 
event forms one of the most considerable passages in history, and as the 
scriptures have given us several very remarkable circumstances of it, I shall 
endeavour to unite here, in one view, all that they relate concerning the city 
of Tyre, 1ts power, riches, haughtiness, and irreligion 3; the different pun- 
ishments with which God chastised its pride and other vices ; in fine, 1ts last 
re-establishment, but in a manner entirely different from that of others. 
Methinks I revive on a sudden, when, through the multitude of profane his- 
tories which heathen antiquity furnishes, and in every part whereof there 
xeigns an entire oblivion, not to say more, of the Almighty, the sacred scrip- 
tures exhibit themselves, and unfold to me the secret designs of God over 
kingdoms and empires ; and teach me what idea we are to form of those 
peels which appear the most worthy of esteem, the most august in the eyes 
of men 

But before I relate the prophecies concerning Tyre, I shall here present 
the reader with a little extract of the history of that famous city ; by which 
he will be the better enabled to understand the prophecies. 

(3)Tyre was built by the Sidonians, two hundred and forty years before 
the building of the temple of Jerusalem: for this reason it is called b 
Isaiah, the Daughter of Sidon. It soon surpassed its mother-city in extent, 
power, and riches. 

(4)It was besieged by Salmanasar, and alone resisted the united fleets of 
i a Ai and Phoenicians ; a circumstance which greatly heightened its 
prigle. 

(5)Nabuchodonosor laid siege to Tyre at the time that Ithobalus was king 
of that city ; but did not take 1t till thirteen years after. But before it was 
conquered, the inhabitants had retired, with most of their effects, into a 
neighbouring island, where they built a new city. The old one was razed to 
the very foundations ; and has since been no more than a village known by 
the name of Pale-Tyrus, or Ancient Tyre: but the new one rose to greater 
power than ever. 

It was in this great and flourishing condition when Alexander besieged 
and took it. And here begins the seventy years of obscurity and oblivion in 
which 1t was to he, according to Isaiah. It was indeed soon repaired, be- 
cause the Sidonians, who entered the city with Alexander's army, saved fif- 
teen thousand of their citizens, as was before observed, who, after their re- 
turn, applied themselves to traffic, and repaired the ruins of their country 
with incredible application ; besides which, the women and children, who 
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had been sent to Carthage, and lodged in a place of sefety, returned to it at 
the same time. But Tyre was confined tv the island in which it stood. Its 
trade extended no farther than the neighbouring cities, and it had lost the 
eure of the sea. And when, eighteen years after, Antigonus besieged it 
with a strong fleet, we do not find that the Tyrians had any maritime forces 
to oppose him. This second siege, which reduced it a second time to capti- 
vity, plunged it into the state of oblivion from which it endeavoured to ex- 
tricate itself ; and this oblivion continued the exact time foretold by Isaiah 

This term of years being expired, Tyre recovered its former credit, and, 
at the same time, resumed its former vices; till at last, converted by the 
preaching of the gospel, it became a holy and religious city. The sacred 
writings acquaint us with part of these revolutions, and this is what we are 
now to shew. 

(1)Tyre, before the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, was considered ag 
one of the most ancient and flourishing cities in the world. Its industry and 
very advantageous situation had raised 1t to the sovereignty of the seas, and 
made it the centre of all the trade in the universe. From the extreme parts 
of Arabia, Persia, and India, to the most remote western coasts, from Scy- 
thia, and the northern countries, to Egypt, Ethiopia, and the southern coun- 
tries, all nations contributed to the increase of its riches, splendour and pow- 
er. Not only the several things useful and necessary to society, which 
those various regions produced ; but whatever they had of a rare, curious, 
magnificent, or precious kind, and best adapted to the support of luxury and 
pride ; all these, I say, were brought to its markets. nd Tyre, on the 
other side, as from a common source, dispersed this varied abundance over 
all kingdoms, and infected them with 1ts corrupt manners, by inspiring man- 
kind with a love for ease, vamty, luxury, and voluptuousness. 

(2)A long uninterrupted series of prosperities fad swelled the pride of 
Tyre. She delighted to consider herself as the queen of cities: a queen 
whose head is adorned with a diadem ; whose correspondents are illustrious 
princes ; whose rich traders dispute for superiority with kings ; who sees 
every maritime power, either as her allies or dependents ; and who made 
herself necessary or formidable to all nations. 

Tyre had now filled up the measure of her iniquity, by her impiety against 
God, and her barbarity exercised against his people She had rejoiced over 
the ruins of Jerusalem, in the insulting words following: (3) Behold then 
“‘ the gates of this so populous city are broken down Her inhabitants shall 
*““ come to me, and I will enrich myself with her spoils, now she 1s laid 
““ waste.” (4)She was not satisfied with having reduced the Jews to a state 
of captivity, notwithstanding the alliance between them ; with selling them 
to the Gentiles, and delivering them up to their most cruel enemies ; (5)she 
hkewise had seized upon the inheritance of the Lord, and carried away from 
his temple the most precious things, to enrich therewith the temples of her 
idols. 

(6)This profanation and cruelty drew down the vengeance of God upon 
Tyre. God resolved to destroy her, because she relied so much upon her own 
strength, her wisdom, her riches, and her alliances. He therefore brought 
against her Nabuchodonosor, that king of kings, to overflow her with his 
mighty hosts, as with waters that overspread their banks, in order to demolish 
her ramparts, to ruin her proud palaces, to deliver up her merchandises and 
treasures to the soldier, and to raze Tyre to the very foundations, after 
having set fire to it, and either extirpated or dispersed all its inhabitants. 

(7) By this so unexpected a fall, the Almighty will teach the astonished na- 
tions, that he more evidently displays his providence by the most incredible 
revolutions of states ; and that his will only directs the enterprises of men, 
and guides them as he pleases, in order to humble the proud. 


(1) Ezek xxvi and xxvii throughout Ezek xsxvini 4 —@5. 

(2) kbveh xxvi 17 xxvii 8, 4, 25--33. (5S) Evek xxvu 2 . 

(4) Joelin.2—8 Amos 1 9, 10 (5) Joel in 2, 4, 7. Amos. 1. 9, 10. 
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But Tyre, after she had recovered her losses, and repaired her ruins, fur 
got her former state of humiliation, and the guilt which had reduced her to 
2t. (1)She still was puffed up with the glory of possessing the empire of the 
sea ; of being the seat of universal commerce ; of giving birth to the most 
famous colonies ; of having within her walls merchants, whose credit, riches, 
and splendour, equalled them to the princes and great men of the earth ; 
(2)of being governed by a monarch who might justly be entitled god of the 
sea ; of tracing beck her origin to the most remote antiquity ; of having 
acquired, by a long series of ages, a kind of eternity ; and of having a mght 
to promise herself another such eternity in times to come. 

(3)But since this city, corrupted by pride, by avarice, and luxury, has not 
prontee by the first lesson which God had given her, in the person of the 

ing of Babvlon, and that, after being oppressed by all the forces of the 
dcast, she still would not learn to confide no longer 1n the false and imagi- 
nary supports of her own eatness ; (4)God foretels another chastisement, 
which he will send upon her from the west, near four hundred years after 
the first. (5)Her destruction will come from Chittim, that is, Macedonia ; 
from a kingdom so weak and obscure, that it had been despised a few years 
before ; a kingdom whence she could never have expected such a blow. 
“‘ Tyre, possessed with an opinion of her own wisdom, and proud of her 
“« fleets, of her 1smmense riches, which she heaped up as mire 1n the streets,” 
and also pee by the whole power of the Persian empire, does not 
imagine she has any thing to fear from those new enemies, who bein, si- 
tuated at a great distance from her, without eather muney, strength, or re- 
putation, having neither harbours nor ships, and being quite unskilled in 
navigation, cannot therefore, as she imagined, annoy her with their land- 
forces (6)Tyre looks upon herself as impregnable, because she 1s defended 
by lofty fortifications, and surrounded on all sides by the sea as with a moat 
«and a girdle: nevertheless, Alexander, by filling up the arm of the sea which 
separates her from the continent, will force off her girdle, and demolish 
those ramparts which served her as a second inclusure. 

Tyre, thus dispossessed of her dignity as queen and as a free city, boast~ 
ing no more her diadem nor her girdle, will be reduced, during seventy 
years, to the mean condition of a slave. “(7)The lord hath purposed 1t, 
“* to stain the pride of all glory, and to bring into contempt all the honour- 
““ able of the earth” (8)He1 fall will drag after it the ruin of trade in ge- 
neral, and she will prove to all cities a subject of sorrow and groans, by 
making them lose the present means, and the future hopes of enriching 
themselves 

(9)To prove, in a sensible manner, to Tyre, that the prophecy concerning 
her ruin is not incredible, and that all the strength and wisdom of man can 
no ways ward off or suspend the punishment which God has prepared fo. the 
pride and abuse of riches, Isarah sets before her the example of Babylon, 
whose destruction ought to have been an example to her. (10)This city, in 
which Nimiod laid the foundations of his empire, was the most ancient, the 
most populous, and embelhshed with more edifices, both public and private, 
than any other city She was the capital of the first empire that ever ex- 
isted, and was founded in order tou command over the whole earth, which 
seemed to be inhabited only by famibes, which she had brought forth and 
sent out as so many colonies, whose common parent she was’ Nevertheless, 
says the prophet, she 1s no more, neither Babylon nor her empire. The ci- 
tizens of Babylon had multiphed their ramparts and citadels, to render even 
the besieging it rmpracticable. The inhabitants had raised pompous pa- 
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laces, to make their names immortal; but all these fortifications were but 
as so many dens, 1n the eyes of Providence, for wild beasts to dwell in ; and 
these edifices were doomed to fall to dust, or else to sink to humble cottages. 

After so signal an example, continues the prophet, shall Tyre, which is 
s0 much inferior to Babylon in many respects, dare to hope that the menaces 
pronounced by Heaven against her, viz. to deprive her of the empire of the 
sea, and destroy her fleets, will not be fulfilled P 

(1)To make her the more strongly sensible how much she has abused her 
prosperity, God will reduce her to a state of humiliation and oblivion durin 
threescore and ten years. (2)But after this season of obscumty, she wi 
again endeavour to appear with the air of an harlot, whose charms and arti- 
fices she shall assume ; she will employ her utmost endeavours to corrupt 
youth, and soothetheir passions. ‘T'o promote her commerce, she wll use 
fraud, deceit, and the most insidious arts. She will visit every part of the 
world to collect the most rare and most delicious products of every coun- 
try ; to inspire the various nations of the universe with a love and admuira-~ 
tion for superfluities and splendour ; and fill them with an aversion for the 
simplicity and frugality of their ancient manners. And she will set every 
engine at work, to renew her ancient treaties ; to recover the confidence of 
her former correspondents , and to compensate, by a speedy abundance, the 
sterility of seventy years 

(3)Thus, in propertion as the Almighty shall give a be an opportunity of 
recovering her trade and credit, she shall return to her former shameful 
traffic, which God had ruined, by stripping her of the great possessions she 
had applied to such pernicious uses 

(4) But at last, Tyre, vonverted by the gospel, shall no more be a scan- 
dal and a stumbling block to nations She shall no longer sacrifice her 
labour to the idolatry of wealth, but to the worship of the Lord, and the 
comfort of those that serve him. She shall no longer render her riches 
barren and useless by detaining them, but shall scatter them, lke fruitful 
seed, from the hands of believers and ministers of the gospel 

One of God's designs, in the prophecies just now cited, 1s to give us a just. 
idea of a traffic, whose only motive 1s avarice, and whose fruits are plea- 
sures, vanity, and immorality. Mankind look upon cities enriched with a 
commerce lke that of Tyre, and it 1s the same with private persons, as 
happier than any other, as worthy of envy, and as fit, from their industry, 
labour, and the success of their applications and conduct, to be proposed as 
patterns for the rest to copy after. but God, on the contrary, exhibits them 
to us under the shameful image of a woman lost to all sense of virtue ; as 
a woman, whose only view 1s to seduce and corrupt youth ; who only soothes 
the passions, and flatters the senses ; who abhors modesty, and every senti- 
ment of honour ; and who, banishing from her countenance every charac~ 
teristic of chastity, glories in ignominy. We are not to infer from hence, 
that traffic 1s sinful in itself; but we should separate from the essential 
foundation of trade, which is just and lawful when rightly used, the pas- 
sions of men, which intermix with, and by that means pervert the order 
and end of 1t. Tyre, converted to Christianity, teaches merchants in what 
manner they are to carry on their traffic, and the uses to which they ought 
to apply their profits. 


SECTION VII. 


ALEXANDER’S JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. HE SUBDUES EGYPT 
IS DECLARED SON OF JUPITER. 


Whutiist Alexander was carrying on the siege of Tyre(5), he had received 
a second letter from Darius, who at last gave him the title of king. ‘‘ He 
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** offered him ten thousand talents, thirty millions, as a ransom for the 
“‘ captive princesses, and his daughter Statira in marriage, with all the 
*“ country he had conquered as far as the Euphrates. Danus hinted to 
*“< him the incenstancy of fortune, and described, in the most pompous 
“‘ terms, the numberless troops who were still under his command. Could 
“he, Alexander, think that 1t was so very easy to cross the Euphrates, 
“the Tigris, the Araxes, and the Hydaspes, which were so many bulwarks 
“to the ‘Paran empire? That he should not be always shut up between 
“‘ rocks and passes; that they ought both to appear in a plain, and that 
“then Alexander would be ashamed te come before him with anly a hand- 
“< ful of men.” ‘The king hereupon summoned a council, in which Parme- 
nio was of opinion, that he ought to accept of these offers, declaring he 
himself would agree to them were he Alexander. ‘‘ And so would I,” 
replied Alexander, ‘‘ were I Parmemo.” He therefore returned the fol- 
Jowing answer. ‘© That he did not want the money Dans offered him: 
* that it did not become Darius to offer a thing he no longer possessed, or 
* to pretend to distribute what he had entirely lost: that in case he was 
‘ the only percon whe did not know which of them was supenor, a battle 
‘would soon determine it. that he should not think to intimidate with 

rivers, a man who had crossed so many seas: that to whatsoever place he 
‘might find it proper to retire, Alexander would not fail to find him out.” 
Darius upon receiving this answer, lost ali hopes of an accommodation, and 
prepared again for war. 

(1)From Tyre Alexander marched to Jerusalem, firmly resolved to shew 1t 
no more favour than he had done the former city ; and for this reason the 
‘fyrians were so much employed 1n traffic, that they quite neglected husbandry 
and brought most of their corn and other provisions from the countries in 
their neighbourhood. (2)Gahlea, Samaria, and Judea, furnished them with 
the greatest quantities. At the same time that Alexande: laid siege to their 
city, he himself was obliged to send for provisions from those countries: he 
therefore sent commussaries to summon the inhabitants to submit, and fur- 
mish his army with whatever they might want The Jews, however, desired 
to be excused, alleging that they had taken an oath of fidelity to Darius ; 
and persisted in answering, that they would neve: acknowledge any other 
sovereign as long as he was living: a rare example of fidelity, and worthy 
ef the only people who in that age acknowledged the true God? ‘The Sa- 
maritans, however, did not imitate them in this particular ; for they sub- 
mitted with cheerfulness to Alexander, and even sent lim eight thousand 
men, to serve at the siege of Tyre and in other places. For the bette: un- 
derstanding of what follows, 1 may be necessary for us to present the reader 
in a few words, with the state of the Samaritans at that time, and the cause 
of the strong antipathy between them and the Jews. 

I observed(3) elsewhere, that the Samaritans did not deseend from the 
Israelites, but were a colony of idolaters, taken from the countries on the 
other side of the Euphrates, whom Asaraddon, king ef the Assyrians, had 
sent to inhabit the crties of Samaria, after the ruin of the kingdom of the 
ten tribes. These people, who were called Cuthex1, blended the worship of 
the God of Israel with that of their idols: and on all occasions discovered 
an enmity to the Jews. This hatred was much stronger after the return of 
ne 4 ews om the Babylonish captivity, before and after the restoration of 

e temple. 

Notwithstanding the reformation which the holy man Nehemiah had 
wrought in Jerusalem, with d to the marrying of strange or foreign 
women, the evil had spread so far, that the high priest’s house, which ought 
to have been preserved more than any other from these criminal mixtures, 
was itself polluted with them. (4)One of the sons of Jehoiada the high- 
Mores whom Josephus calls Manasses, had married the daughter of Sanabal- 

t the Heronite ; and many more had followed his example. But Nehe- 
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miah, zealous fer the law of God, which was so shamcfully violated, com- 
manded, without exception, all who had married stranze women, either to 
put them away immediately, or depart the county: (1)Manasses chose to 
go into banishment rather than separate himself from his wife, and accord- 
angly withdrew to Samaria, whither he was followed by great numbers, as 
rebellious as himself ; he there settled them under the protection of Sana- 
ballat, his father-in-law, who was governor of that country. 

The latter obtained of Darius Nothus, whom probably the war which 
broke out between Egypt and Persia had forced into Phoenicia, leave to 
build on mount Garizim, near Samaria, a temple hke that of Jerusalem, and 
to appoint Manasses, his son-in-law, priest thereof. From that time Sama- 
ria became the asylum of all the malcontents of Judea. And it was this 
that raised the hatred of the Jews against the Samaritans to its greatest 
height, when they saw the latter, notwithstanding the express prohibition of 
the law, which fixed the solemn worship of the God of Israel im the city of 
Jerusalem, had nevertheless raised altar against altar, and temple against 
temple, and refuged all who fled from Jerusalem, to screen themselves from 
ibe punishment which would have been inflicted upon them for violating the 

aw. 

Such was the state of Judea when Alexander laid siege to Tyre. The 
Samaritans, as we before observed, had sent him a considerable body of 
troops ; whereas the Jews thought they could not submit to him, as long as 
Darius, to whom they had taken an oath of allegiance, should be alive. 

Alexander, being httle used to such an answer, partrcularly after he had 
obtained so many victories, and thinking that all things ought to bow before 
him, resolved, the instant he had conquered Tyre, to march against the 
_ ews, and punish their disobedience as rigorously as he had done that of the 

yrians. 

In this imminent danger, Jaddus, the high-priest, who governed under 
the Persians, seeing himself exposed, with all the inhabitants, to the wrath 
of the conqueror, had recourse to the protection of the Almighty, gave 
orders for the offering be public Nee ide to implore his assistance, and made 
sactifices. The night after, God appeared to him in a dream, and bid him 

“ to cause flowers to be scattered up and down the city ; to set open all the 
" gates, and go, clothed 1n his pontifical robes, with all the priests dressed 
also in their vestments, and all the rest clothed in white, to meet Alexan- 
‘ der, and not to fear any evil from the king, inasmuch as he would protect 
‘them.” This command was punctually obeyed; and accordingly this 
august procession, the very day after, marched out of the city to an em1- 
nence called Sapha,(2) whence there was a view of all the plain, as well as 
of the temple and city of Jerusalem. Here the whole procession waited 
the arrival of Alexander 

The a lar ar and Pheenicians, who were in his army, were persuaded that 
the wrath of this prince was so great, that he would certainly punish the 
high-priest after an exemplary manner, and destroy that city in the same 
manner as he had done Tyre ; and, flushed with joy upon that account, they 
waited 1n expectation of glutting their eyes with the calamities of a ple 
to whom they bore a mortal hatred. Assoon as the Jews heard of the king’s 
approach, they set out to meet him with all the pomp before described. 
Alexander was struck at the sight of the high-priest, in whose mitre and 
forehead a golden plate was fixed, on which the name of God was written. 
The moment the king perceived the high-priest, he advanced towards him 
with an air of the most profound re t; bowed his body, adored the august 
name upon his front, and saluted who wore it with a religious venera- 
tion. hen the Jews, surrounding Alexander, raised their voices to wish 
him every kind of prosperity. All the spectators were seized with inex- 
pressible surprise ; they could scarce believe their eyes , and did not know 
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how to account for a sight so contrary to their expectation, and so vastly 
1mn probable. 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his astonishment, asked the 
king how 1t came to pass that he, who was adored by every one, adored the 
high-priest of the Jews. “I do not,” replied Alexander, “ adpre the high-~ 
** priest, but the God whose minister he is; for whilst I was at Dia in Ma- 
“ cedonia, (my mind wholly fixed on the great design of the Persian war), as 
‘© I was resolving the methods how to conquer Asia, this very man, dressed 
*< in the same robes, appeared to me in a dream, exhorted me to banish every 
** fear, bid me cross the Hellespont boldly, and assured me that God would 
** march at the head of my army, and give me the victory over that of the 
*¢ Persians.”” Alexander added, that the instant he saw this priest, he knew 
him by his habit, his stature, his air, and his face, to be the same person 
whom he had seen at Dia , that he was firmly persuaded, it was by the com- 
mand, and under the immediate conduct of Heaven, that he had unde:taken 
this war ; that he was sure he should overcome Danius hereafter, and destroy 
the empire of the Persians; and that this was the reason why he adored 
this God 1n the person of his pniest. Alexander, after having thus answered 
Parmenio, embraced the high-priest, and all his biethren , then walking in 
the midst of them, he arrived at Jerusalem, where he offered sacrifices to 
God, 1n the temple, after the manner prescribed to him by the high-priest. 

The high-priest, afterwards, showed him those passages 1n the prophecy 
of Daniel, which are spoken of that monarch. I shall here give an extract 
of them, to shew how conspicuously the most distant events are present to 
the Creator. 

(1)God manifests, by the prophecy of Daniel, that grandeur, empire, and 
glory, are his; that he bestows them on whomsoever he pleases, and with- 
draws them, in ike manner, to punish the abuse of them ; that his wisdom 
and power solely determine the course of events 1n all ages; (2) that he 
changes, by the mere effect of his will, the whole face of human affairs ; 
that he sets up new kingdoms, overthrows the ancient ones, and effaces 
them, even to the very footsteps of them, with the same ease as the wind car- 
ries off the smallest chaff from the threshing-floor. 

(3)God’s design in subjecting states to such astonishing revolutions, 1s to 
teach men, that they are in his presence as nothing ; that he alone 1s the 
most high, the eternal King, the sovereign arbiter ; who acts as he pleases, 
with supreme power, both in heaven and in earth. (4)For the putting this 
design in execution, the prophet sees an august councu, in which the angels, 
being appointed as spectators and overseers of governments and kings, 1in- 
quire into the use which these make of the authority that heaven intrusted 
them with, in quality of his ministers; and when they abuse it, these(5) 
spirits, zealous for the glory of their Sovereign, beseech God to punish their 
injustice and ingratitude ; and to humble their pride, by casting them from 
the throne, and reducing them to the most abject among mankind. 

(6)God to make these important truths still more sensible, shows Daniel 
four dreadful beasts who rise from the vast sea, 1n which the four winds 
combat together with fury ; and, under these symbols, he represents to the 
prophet the origin, the characteristics, and fall of the four great empires, 
which are to govern the whole world successively. A dreadful, but too real 
image! For empires rise out of noise and confusion, they subsist in blood 
and slaughter ; they exercise their power with violence and cruelty; they 
think it glorious to carry terror and desolation into all places ; but yet, in 
spite of their utmost efforts, they are subject to continual vicissitudes, and 
unforeseen destruction. 

(7)The prophet then relates more particularly the character of each of 
these empires. After having represented the empire of the Babylomans 
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under the image of a luness, and that of the Medes and Persians under the 
form of a bear greedy of prey, he draws the picture of the Grecian mo- 
narchy, by presenting us with such of its characteristics as it is more imme- 
diately known by. Under the image of a spotted leopard, with four heads 
and four wings, he shadows Alexander, intermixed with good and bad qua- 
lities ; rash and impetuous 1n his resolution, rapid in his conquests, flying 
with the swiftness of a bird of prey, rather than marching with the weight 
of an army laden with the whole equipage of war ; supported by the valour 
and capacity of his generals, four of whom, after having assisted him in 
conquerin his empire, divided 1t among themselves. 

(1)To this picture tae prophet adds elsewhere new touches. He enume- 
rates the order of the succession of the kings of Persia; he declares, in 

recise terms, that after the three first kings, viz Cyrus, Cambyses, and 

arius, a fourth monarch will arise, who 1s Xerxes ; and that he will exceed 
all his predecessors 1n power and in riches; that this prince, puffed up with 
the 1dea of hisown grandeur, which shall have risen to its highest pitch, 
will assemble all the people in his boundless dominions, and lead them to the 
conquest of Greece. But as the prophet takes notice only of the march 
of this multitude, and does not tell us what success they met with, he 
thereby gives us pretty clearly to understand, that Xerxes, a soft, inju- 
dicious, and fearful prince, will not have the least success in any of his 
projects. 

(2)On the contrary, from among the Greeks in question, attacked unsuc- 
cessfully by the Persians, there will arise a king of a gemus and turn of 
mind quite different from that of Xerxes; and this 1s Alexander the Great. 
He shail be a bold valiant monarch ; he shall succeed in all his enterprises ; 
he shall extend his dominions far and wide, and shall establish an irresistible 
power on the ruins of the vanquished nations ; but at a time when he shall 
imagine himself to be most firmly seated on the throne, he shall Jose his hfe 
with the regal dignity, and not leave any posterity to succeed him in it. 
This new monarchy, losing on a sudden the splendour and power for which 
it was so renowned under Alexander, shall divide itself towards the four 
winds of heaven. From its ruins there shall arise not only four great king- 
doms, Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Macedon, but also several other 
scene, or Barbarians, shall usurp 1ts provinces, and form kingdoms out 

ese. 

(3) In fine, in the eighth chapter, the prophet completes the description 
in still stronger colours, the character, the battles, the series of successes, 
the rise and fall, of these two rival empires. By the image he gives of a 

werful ram, having two horns of an unequal length, he declares that the 

rst of these empires shall be composed of Persians and Medes ; that 1ts 
strength shall consist in the union of these two nations; that the Persians 
shall nevertheless exceed the Medes in authority; that they shall havea 
series of conquests, without meeting with any opposition ; that they shall 
first extend them towards the west, by subduing the Lydians, the provinces 
of Asia Minor, and Thrace ; that they shall afterwards turn their arms to- 
wards the north, in order tc subdue part of Scythia, and the nations bor- 
dering on the Caspian Sea; in fine, that they shall endeavour to enlarge 
thew dominions towards the south, by subjecting Egypt and Arabia; but 
that they shal] not invade the nations of the East 

(he monarchy of the Greeks 1s afterwards exhibited to Daniel, under the 
symbol of a he-goat of prodigious size ; he perceives that the Macedonian 
army will march fromthe west, 1n order to invade the empire of the Persians ; 
that it will be headed by a warrior famous for his power and glory ; that 1 
will take 1smmense marches 1n quest of the enemy, even into the very heart 
of his dominions; that it shall advance towards this enemy with such rapid- 
ity, that it will seem only to skim the ground ; that it will give this empire 
its mortal wound ; entirely subvert it by repeated victories, and destroy the 
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double power of the Persians and Medes; during which not one monarch:, 
whether its ally or neighbour, shall give 1t the least succour. 

But as soon as this monarchy shall have risen to its greatest height, Alex- 
ander, who formed 1ts greatest strength, shall be snatched from it; and 
thence there will anse, towards the four parts of the world, four Grecian 
monarchies, which, though vastly inferior to that of Alexander, will, how- 
ever, be very considerable. 

Can any thing be more wonderful, more divine, than a series of prophe- 
cies, all of them so clear, so exact, and so circumstantial; prophecies which 
go so far as to point out, that a prince should die without leaving a single 
successor from among his own family, and that four of his generals will 
divide his empire between them? But we must peruse these prophecies in 
the scriptures themselves. The Vulgate agrees, a few places excepted, 
pretty nearly with the Hebrew, which I shall translate (1) agreeable to the 
original text. 

“* (2)In the third year of the reign of king Belshazzar, a vision appeared 
“unto me, even unto me, Daniel, after that which appeared unto me at 
** the first. And I saw 1n a vision, and it came to pass when I saw, that I 
was at Shushan 1n the palace, which is 1n the provinee of Elam ; and ] saw 
in a vision, and I was by the river of Ulai ‘Then I lifted up mune eyes, 
and saw, and behold there stood before the river 4 RAM, which had two 
horns, and the two horns were high , but one was higher than the other, 
and the higher came up last. I saw the ram pushing westward, and 
northward, and southward ; so that no beast might stand before him, nei- 
ther was there any that could deliver out of his hand, but he did according 
to his will, and became great. And as I was considering, behold, an hee 
goat came from the west, on the face of the whole earth, and touched not 
the ground; and the goat had a notable horn between his eyes. And he 
came to the ram that had two horns, which I had seen standing before the 
river, and ran unto him in the fury of his power. And I saw him come 
close unto the ram, and he was moved with choler agaznst him, and smote 
the ram, and brake his two horns, and there was no power in the ram to 
stand before him, but he cast him down to the ground, and stamped upon 
him. and there was none that could deliver the ram out of his hand. 
Therefore the he-goat waxed very great, and when he was strong, the 

‘ great horn was broken ; and from it came out four notable ones towards 
‘the four winds of heaven.” 

A great number of very important reflections might be made on the pro-~ 
phecies I have now repeated , but these I shall leave to the reader’s under- 
standing and religion, and will make but one remark , on which, however, 
I shall not expatiate so much as the subject might deserve. 

The Mimighty presides in general over all events which happen in the 
world , and rules, with absolute sway, the fate of all men 1n particular, of 
all cities, and of all empires ; but then he conceals the operations of his wis- 
dom, and the wonders of his providence, beneath the veil of natural causes 
and ordinary events. All that profane history exhibits to us, whether sieges, 
or the conquest of cities ; battles won or lost ; empires established or over- 
thrown ; 1n all these, I say, there appears nothing but what 1s human and 
natural: God seems to have no concern in these things, and we should be 
tempted to believe that he abandons men entirely to their views, their ta- 
lents, and their passions ; 1f we, perhaps, except the Jewish nation, whom 
he considered as his own peculiar people. 

To prevent our falling into a temptation so repugnant to religion and even 
reason itself, God breaks at every interval his silence, and disperses the 
clouds which hide him, and condescends to discover to us the secret springs 
of his providence, by causing his prophets to foretel, a long series of years 
before the event, the fate he has prepared for the different nations of the 
earth. He reveals to Daniel the order, the succession, and the different chae 


nw 
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racteristics of the four great empires, to which he is determined to subject 
all the nations of the universe, viz. that of the Babylonians, of the Persians 
and Medes, of the Greeks , and, lastly, that of the Romans. 

it 1s in the same view that he insists, very strongly, on the two most fa- 
mous conquerors that ever existed; I mean, Cyrus and Alexander, the one 
founder, the other destroyer, of the powerful empire of Persia. He causes 
the former to be called by his name two hundred years before his birth, 
prophecies, by the mouth of Isaiah, his victories ; and relates the several 
circumstances of the taking of Babylon, the hke of which had never been 
seen before. On this oceasion he points out Alexander by the mouth of 
Daniel, and ascribes such qualities and characteristics as can agree with 
none but hum, and which denote him as 1f he had been named. 

These passages of scripture, 1n which God explains himself clearly, should 
be considered as very precious ; and serve as so many keys to open to us the 
path to the secret methods by which he governs the world. ‘These faint 
glimmerings of hght should enable a rational and religious man to see every 
thing else clearly ; and make him conclude, from what 1s said of the four 
great empires of Cyrus and Alexander, of Babylan and Tyre, that we ought 
to acknowledge and admire, 1n the several events of profane history, Grod’s 
perpetual care and regard for all men and all states, whose destiny depends 
entirely on his wisdom, his power, and his pleasure 

We may easily figure to ourselves the great joy and admiration with which 
Alexander was filled, upon hearing such clear, such circumstantial, and ad- 
vantageous promises. Before he left Jerusalem, he assembled the Jews, and 
bid them ask any favour whatsoever. They answered, that their request 
was, to be allowed to live according to the laws which their ancestois had 
left them, and to be exempted, the seventh year, from their usual tribute , 
and for this reason, because they were forbid by their laws to sow their 
fields, and consequently could have no harvest. Alexander gianted their 
request, and upon the high-priest’s beseeching him to suffer the Jews, who 
hved in Babylonia and Media, to hve lhkewise agreeable to the:r own laws, 
he also indulged them in this particular with the utmost humanity , and said 
further, that 1n case any of them would be willing to serve under his standards, 
he would give them leave to follow their own way of worship, and to observe 
ee respective customs: upon whicb offer great numbers enlisted them- 
selves. 

He was scarce come from Jerusalem, when the Samaritans waited upon him 
with great pump and ceremony, humbly entreating him to do them the ho- 
nour to visit their temple. As these had submitted voluntarily to Alexander, 
and sent him succours, they imagined that they deserved his favour much moie 
than the Jews, and flattered themselves that they should obtain the same, 
and even much greater indulgence, It was in this view they made the pom- 
pous procession above mentioned, 1n order to invite Alexander te their city ; 
and the eight thousand men they had sent to serve under him, joined in the 
request made by their countrymen Alexander thanked them courteously ; 
but said that he was obliged to march into Egypt, and therefore had no time 
to lose ; however, that he would visit their eity at his return, in case he had 
opportunity. They then besought him to exempt them from paying a tribute 
every seventh year ; upon which Alexander asked them, whether they wee 
Jews® Thev made an ambiguous answer, which the king not having time 
to examine, he also suspended this matter till his return, and immediately 
eontinued his march towards Gaza 

(1)Upon his arrival before that city, he found it provided with a strong 
garrison, commanded bv Betis, one of Darius’ eunuchs This governor, who 
was a brave man, and very faithful to his sovereign, defended 1t with great 
vigour inst Alexander. As this was the only inlet or pass into Egypt, it 
was absolutely necessary for him to conquer it, and therefore he was obliged 
to besiege it. But although every art of war was employed, notwithstand- 
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ing his soldiers fought with the utmost intrepidity, he was however forced 
to lie two menths before 1t. cae ale op at its holding out so long, and his 
receiving two wounds, he was resolved to treat the governor, the i:nhabi- 
tants, and soldiers, with a barbarity absolutely inexcusable; for he cut 
ten thousand men to pieces, and sold all the rest, with their wives and chil- 
dren, for slaves. When Betis, who had been taken prisoner in the last as- 
sault, was brought before him, Alexander, instead of using him kindly, as 
his valour and fidelity justly merited, this young monarch, who otherwise 
esteemed bravery even in an enemy, fired on that occasion, with an insolent 
joy, spoke thus to him: “ Betis, thou shalt not die the death thou desiredst, 
“* Prepare therefore to suffer all those torments which revenge can invent.” 
Betis, loo upon the king, not only with a firm, but an haughty air, did 
not make the least reply to his menaces ; upon which the king, more enraged 
than before at his disdainful sulence———** Observe,” said he, “ I beseech you, 
“* that dumb arrogance. Has he bended the knee? Has he spoke but even 
“* s0 much as one submissive word? But I will conquer this obstinate si- 
** lence, and will force groans from him, if I can draw nothing else.” At last 
Alexander’s anger (1) arose to fury ; his conduct now beginning to change 
with his fortune: upon which he ordered a hole to be made through his heels, 
when a rope being put through them, and this being tied to a chanot, he or- 
dered his soldiers to drag Betis round the city till he died. He boasted his 
having imitated, on this occasion, Achilles, from whom he was descended ; 
who, as Homer relates, caused the dead body of Hector to be dragged in the 
Same manner round the walls of Troy :(2) as if a man ought ever to pride 
Inmself for having imitated so ill an example. Both were very barbarous, 
but Alexander was much more so, 1n causing Betis to be dragged alive; and 
for no other reason, but because he had served his sovereign with bravery 
and fidelity, by defending a city with which he had entrusted him ; a fideh- 
ty, that ought to have been admired, and even rewarded, by an enemy, ra-~ 
ther than punished 1n so cruel a manner. 

He sent the greatest part of the plunder he found in Gaza to Olympias, to 
Cleopatra his sister, and to his friends. He also presented Leomdas, ms 
preceptor, with five hundred quintals, or an hundred weight of frankincense, 
and an hundred quintals of myrrh ; calling to mind a caution Leonidas had 
given him when but a child, and which seemed, even at that time, to pre- 
sage the conquests this monarch had lately atchieved For Leonidas, ob- 
serving Alexander take up whole handfuls of incense at a sacrifice, and throw 
it into the fire, said to him: “ Alexander, when you shall have conquered 
“* the country which produces these spices, you then may be as profuse of 
** incense as you please; but, till that day comes, be sparing of what you 
“have.” The monarch, therefore, wrote to Leonidas as follows: “I send 
c hee a large quantity of incense and myrrh, 1n order that you may no 
“‘ longer be so reserved and sparing in your sacrifices to the gods.” 

(3)As soon as Alexander had ended the siege of Gaza, he left a garrison 
there, and turned the whole power of his arms towards Egypt. In seven 
days march he arrived before Pelusium, whither a great number of Egyptians 
had assembled, with all imaginable diligence, to recognize him for their sove- 
reign. 

The hatred these people bore to the Persians was so great, that they va- 
lued very little who should be their king, provided they could but meet with 
a hero to rescue them from the insolence and indignity with which them- 
selves, and those who professed their religion, were treated. For, how 
false soever a religion may be, and it 1s scarce possible to imagine one more 
absurd than that of the Egyptians, so long as it continues to be the esta- 
blished relgion, the people will not suffer 1t to be insulted ; nothing affect- 
ing their mind so strongly, nor firing them to a greater degree. Ochus had 
caused their géd Apis to be murdered, 1n a manner highly injurious to them- 
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selves aad their religion ; and the Persians to whom he had left the gov crn- 
ment, continued to make the same mock of that deity. Thus seveaal cir- 
cumstances had rendered the Persians so odious, that, upon Amyntas’ com- 
ing a httle before with a handful of men, he found them prepared to join, 
and assist him in expelling the Persians. 

This Amyntas had deserted from Alexander, and entered into the service 
of Darius. ' He had commanded the Grecian forces at the battle of Issus ; 
and having fled into Syria, by the country lying towards Tripoli, with tour 
thousand men, he h there seized upon as many vessels as he wanted, 
burned the rest, and immediately set sail towards the island of Cyprus, and 
afterwards towards Pelusium, which he took by surprise, upon feigning that 
he had been honoured with a commission from Darius, appointing him go- 
vernor of Egypt, 1n the room of Sabaces, killed in the battle of Issus. <Asg 
soon as he found himself possessed of this important city, he threw off the 
mask, and made public pretensions to the crown of Egypt 3; declaring, that 
the motive of his coming was to expel the Persians. pon this, a multitude 
of Egyptians, who wished for nothing so earnestly as to free themselves from 
these ane A eagles tyrants, went overto him He then marched directly 
for Memphis, the capital of the kingdom ; when coming to a battle, he de- 
feated the Persians, and shut them up in the city. But, after he had gained 
this victory, having neglected to keep his soldiers together, they straggled 
up and down 1n search of plunder ; which the enemy seeing, they sallied out 
upon such as remained, and cut them to pieces, with Amyntas their leader. 

This event, so far from lessening the aversion the Egyptians had for the 
Persians, increased 1t still more; so that the moment Alexander appeared 
upon the frontiers, the people, who were all disposed to receive that mo- 
narch, ran in crowds to submit to him. His arrival, at the head of a pow- 
erful army, presented them with a secure protection, which Amyntas could 
not afford them ; and from this consideration, they all declared openly 1n his 
favour. Mazzus, who commanded in Memphis, finding 1t would be to no 
purpose for him to resist so triumphant an army, and that Darius, his sove- 
reign, was not in a condition to succour him ; he therefore set open the gates 
of the city to the conqueror, and gave up eight hundred talents, about one 
hundred and forty thousand pounds; and all the king’s furniture. Thus 
Alexander possessed himself of all Egypt, without meeting with the least op- 

osition 
2 At Memphis he formed the design of visiting the temple of Jupiter-Am- 
mon. ‘This temple was situated in the midst of the sandy deserts of Lybia, 
and twelve days journey from Memphis. Ham,(1) the son of Noah, first 
peopled Egypt and Lybia, after the flood ; and, when idolatry began to gain 
ground in the world some time after, he was the chief deity of those twu 
countries 1n which his descendants had continued A temple was built to 
his honour 1n the midst of these deserts, upon a spot of pretty good ground, 
about two leagues (2) broad, which formed a kind of island in a sea of sand. 
It 1s he whom the Greeks call Zebs, Jupiter, (3)and the Egyptians, Ammon: 
7 process of time these two names were joined, and he was called Jupiter- 

mmon. 

The motive of this journey, which was equally rash and dangerous, was 
owing to a ridiculous vanity. Alexander, having read in Homer, and other 
fabulous authors of antiquity, that most of their heroes were represented as 
the sons of some deity ; and as he himself was desirous of passing for an hero, 
he was determined to have some god for his father. Accordingly, he fixed 
upon Jupiter-Ammon for this purpose, and began by bribing the priests, and 
teaching them the part they were to act. 

It would have been to no purpose, had any one endeavoured to divert him 
from a design, which was great in no other circumstances than the pride and 
extravagance that gave birth toit. Puffed up with his victories, he had al~ 


(1) Phin. hb. v. c 9. (2) Fortv furlonges. 
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ready begun to assume, as Plutarch observes, that character of tenacious- 
ness and rnflexsbility which will do nothing but command ; which cannot suf- 
fer advice, and much less bear opposition ; which knows neither obstacles 
nor dangers ; which makes the beautiful to consist 1n impossibility ; in a 
word, which fancies itself able to force, not only enemies, but fortresses, 
seasons, and the whole order of nature; the usual effect of a long series of 
prosperities, which subdues the strongest, and makes them at length forget 
that they are men. We ourselves have seen a famous (1) conqueror, who 
boasted his treading in the steps of Alexander, carrying farther than he had 
ever done this kind of savage heroism ; and lay it down as a maxim to him- 
self, never to recede from his resolution. 

(2)Alexander therefore sets out ; and going down from the river Memphis, 
till he came to the sea, he coasts 1t ; and, after having passed Canopus, he 
observes, oppose to the island of Pharos, a spot he thought very well situ- 
ated for the building of a city. He himself drew the plan of it, and marked 
out the several places where the temples and public squares were toe be erect- 
ed. For the building 1t, he employed Dinocrates the architect, who had ac- 
quired great reputation by his rebuilding, at Ephesus, the temple of Diana, 
which Herostratus had burnt. ‘This city he called after his own name, and 
it afterwards rose to be the capital of the kingdom. As its harbour, which 
was very commodious, had the Mediterranean on one side, and the Nile and 
the Red Sea in 1ts neighbourhood, 1t drew all the traffic of the east and west, 
and thereby became, 1n a very lhttle tame, one of the most flourishing cities 
in the universe. 

Alexander had a journey to go of one thousand six hundred stadia, or four- 
score French leagues, to the temple of Jupiter-Ammon ; the most of the way 
was through sandy deserts. The soldiers were patient enough for the first 
two days march, before they arrived in the vast dreadful solitudes ; but as 
s00n as they found themselves 1n vast plains, covered with sands of a prodi- 
gious depth, they were greatly teriified. Surrounded as with the sea, they 
gazed round as far as their sight could extend, to discover, if possible, some 
place that was inhabited, but all 1n vain, for they could not perceive so much 
asa single tree ; nor the least footsteps of any land that had been cultivated. 
To increase their calamity, the water that they had brought 1n goat-skins, 
upon camels, now failed , and there was not so much as a single drop in all 
that sandy desert. ‘lhhey therefore were reduced to the sad condition of dying 
almost with thirst ; not to mention the danger they were in of being buried 
under mountains of sand that were sometimes raised by the winds , and which 
had formerly destroyed fifty thousand of Cambyses’ troops. Every thing was 
by this time scorched to so violent a degree, and the air became so hot, that 
the men could scarcely breathe ; when on asudden, whether by chance, say 
the historians, or the immediate indulgence of Heaven, the sky was so com~ 
pletely overspread with thick clouds, that they hid the sun, which was a 

reat relief to the army ; though they were still in prodigious want of water. 

ut the storm having discharged itself in a violent rain, every soldier got as 
much as he wanted ; and some had so violent a thirst, that they stood with 
their mouths open, and catched the rain as it fell. The judicious reader 
knows what judgment he 1s to form of these marvellous incidents with which 
historians have thought proper to embellish this relation. 

‘They were several days 1n crossing these deserts, and, upon their arriving 
near the place where the oracle stood, they perceived a great number of 
ravens flying before the most advanced standard. These ravens sometimes 
flew to the ground, when the army marched slowly ; and at other times ad- 
vanced forward, to serve them as guides, till they at last came to the temple 
of the God. A vastly surprising circumstance is, that although this oracle 
be situated in the midst of an Lt boundless solitude, 1t nevertheless 1s 
surrounded with a grove so very shady, that the sun-beams can scarcely 
pierce 1t ; not to mention that the grove or wood 1s watered with several 
springs of fresh water, which pieserve it in perpetual verduie. It is related 
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that near this grove there is another, in the midst of which is a fountain, 
called the Water, or Fountain of the Sun. At day-break it 15 lukewarm, 
at noon cold; but in the evening it grows warmer imsensibly, and at mid- 
night boiing-hot ; after this, as day appruaches, 1t decreases in heat, and 
continues this vicissitude for ever. 

The god, who is worshipped in this temple, is not represented under the 
form which painters and sculptors generally give to gods ; for he is made of 
emeralds, and other precious stones, and from the head to the navel(1), re- 
sembles a ram. The king being come into the temple, the senior priest 
declared him to be the son of Jupiter , and assured him, that the god himself 
bestowed thisname upon him. Alexander accepted 1t with joy, and acknow- 
ledged Jupiter as his father He afterwards asked the priest, whether his 
father Jupiter had not allotted him the empire of the whole world? To 
which the priest, who was as much a flatterer as the king was vain-glorious, 
answered, that he should be monarch of the universe. At last he inquired, 
whether all his father’s murderers had been punished ? but the priest rephed, 
that he blasphemed ; that his father was immortal, but with regard to the 
murderers of Philip, they had all been extirpated ; adding, that he should be 
invincible, and afterwards take his seat among the deities. Having ended 
his sacrifice, he offered magnificent presents to the god, and did not forget 
the priests, who had been so faithful to his interest 

Swelled with the splendid title of the Son of Jupiter, and fancying him- 
self raised above the human species, he returned fiom his journey as from a 
triumph. From that time, in all his letters, his orders, and decrees, he al~ 
ways wrote in the style following. ALexanper, Kine, SsoN OF JUPITER-= 
AmMON, In answer to which, Olympuias, his mother, one day made a very 
witty remonstrance in a few words, by desimng him not to quarrel any lon- 
gel with Juno. 

Whilst Alexander prided himself 1n these chimeras, and tasted the great 
pleasure his vanity made him conceive from this pompous title, every one 
derided him in secret ; and some, who had not yet put on the yoke of abject 
flattery, ventured to reproach him upon that account ; but they paid very 
dear for that liberty, as the sequel willshew. Now satisfied with endeavour- 
ing to pass for the son of a god, and of being persuaded, 1n case this were 
possible, that he really was such, he himself would also pass for a god; til 
at last Providence, having acted that part of which he was pleased to make 
him the instrument, brought him to his end, and thereby levelled him with 
the rest of mortals. 

Alexander, upon his return from the temple of Jupiter-Ammon, being ar-« 
rived at the Palus Mzotis, which was not far from the island of Pharos, 
made a visit to the new city, part of which was now built Hetook the best 
methods possible to people 1t, inviting thither all sorts of persons, to whom 
he offered the most advantageous conditions. (2) He drew to it, among 
others, a considerable number of Jews, by allowing them very great privi- 
leges ; for he not only left them the free exercise of their religion and laws, 
but put them on the same footing in every respect with the Macedonians, 
whom he settled there. From thence he went to Memphis, where, he spent 
the winter. 

Varro 2bserves, that at the time this king built Alexandria, the use of 
papyrus, for writing, was found in Egypt ; but this 1 shal] mention else- 
where. 

(3) During Alexander’s stay in Memphis, he settled the affairs of Egypt, 
suffering none but Macedonians to command the troops. He divided the 
country into districts, over each of which he appointed a heutenant, who re- 
ceived orders from himself only ; not thinking 1t safe to intrust the general 
command of all the ticops to one single person, im so large and populous a 
country. With regaid to the civil government, he invested one Deloaspes 
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with the whole power of it ; for, being desirous that Egypt should still ba 
porerner by its ancient laws and customs, he was of opinion that a native of 

igypt, to whom they must be familar, was fitter for that office than any 
foreigner whatsoever. 

To hasten the building of this new city, he appointed Clemomenes inspec- 
tor over it, with orders for him to levy the tribute which Arabia was to pay. 
But this Cleomenes was a very wicked wretch, who abused lus authority, and 
oppressed the people with the utmost barbarity. 


SECTION VIII. 


ALEXANDER RESOLVES TO GO IN PURSUIT OF DARIUS. THE FAMOUS 
BATTLE OF ARBELA. 


ALEXANDER having settled the affairs of Egypt(1), set out from thence about 
7 ess Miia to march into the east against Darius. In his way thiough 

alestine, he heard news which gave him great uneassness. At his going 
inte Egypt, he had appointed Andromachus, whom he highly ecteemed, go- 
vernor of Syria and Malsitae: Andromachus coming to Samazia to settle 
some affairs in that country, the Samaritans mutinied, and setting fire to the 
house 1n which he was, burned him alive. It 1s very probable, that this was 
occasioned by the rage with which that people were fired at theu having 
been denied the same privileges that had been granted the Jews, their cne- 
mies. Alexander was highly exasperated against them for this cruel action, 
and accordingly he put tv death those who had any hand init, bamshced 
the rest from the city of Samaria, suppl\ing then room with a colony of Ma- 
cedonians, and divided the rest of then lands among the Jews 

He made some stay 1n Tyre, to settle the vanous affairs of the countiies 
he left behind him, and advanced tov aids new conquests. 

(2) He was scarce set out, when an eunuch brought word, that Dariu.’ con- 
sort was dead in child-bed. Hearing this, he retuined back, and went into 
the tent of Sysigambis, whom he found bathed in tears, and lying on the 
ground, in the midst of the young princesses, who also were weeping, and 
near them the son of Darius, a child(3), whe was the more woithy of com- 
passion, as he was left sensible to evils which concerned him more than any 
other. Alexander consoled them in so kind and tender a manner, as plain- 
ly showed that he himself was deeply and sincerely afflicted. He caused her 
funeral obsequies to be performed with the utmost splendour and magmifi- 
cence. One of the eunuchs who superintended the chamber, and who had 
been taken with the princesses, fled from the camp, and ran to Daiius, whom 
he informed of his consort’s death. ‘The Persian monarch was seized with 
the most violent affliction upon hearing this news; particularly as he suppo- 
sed she would not be allowed the funeral ceremonies due to her exalted rank. 
But the eunuch undeceived him on this occasion, by telling him the honours 
which Alexander had paid his queen after her death, and the civilities he 
had always shown her in her hfetime. Darius, upon hearing these words, 
was fired with suspicions of so horrid a kind, that they did not leave him a 
moment’s quiet. 

‘Taking the eunuch aside, he spoke to him as follows. ‘If thou dost stil 
© acknowledge Darius for thy lord and sovereign, tell me, by the respect 

‘and veneration thou owest to that great splendour of(4) ithres, which 
‘ enlightens us, and to this hand which the png stretches out to thee ; tell 
‘me, I say, whether, in bemoaning the death of Statura, Ido not bewatl the 

least of her evils ; and whether, as she fell into the hands of a young mone 

aich, she did not first lose her honour, and afterwards her hfe.” The 
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eunuch, throwing himself at Darius’ feet, besought him not to think so in- 
jurtously of Alexander's virtue ; nor dishonour his wife and sister after her 
death ; and not deprive himself of the greatest consolation he could posmbly 
have in his misfortunes, viz to be firmly persuaded, that the prince who had 
triumphed over him, was superior to the truilties of other men; that he 
ought rather to admire Alexander, as he had given the Persian ladies much 
stronger proofs of his virtue and continence, than he had given the Persians 
themselves of his valour. After this, he confirmed all he had before saad, by 
the most dreadful oaths and imprecations ; and then gave him a particular 
account of what public fame had related, concerning the wisdom, temperance, 
and magnanimity of Alexander. 

Darius, returning into the hall where his courtiers were assembled, and 
lifting up his hands to heaven, he broke into the following prayer: “‘ Ye gods, 

‘ who preside over the birth of men, and who dispose of kings and empires, 
‘ prant that, after having raised the fortune of Persia from 1ts dejected state, 
‘I may transmit it to my descendants with the same lustre in which I recei- 
‘ ved it ; in order that, after having triumphed over my enemies, I may ac- 
‘ knowledge the favours which Alexander has shown in my calamity to per- 
‘sons who, of all others, are most dear tu me: or, in case the time ordained 
‘ by the fates 1s at last come, or that 1t must necessarily happen, from the 
“anger of the gods, or the ordinary viiissitudes of human affairs, that the 
‘empire of Persia must end; grant, great gods, that none but Alexander 
‘may ascend the throne of Cyrus ” 

In the mean time, Alexander haviny set out upon his march, arrived with 
his whole army at Thapsacus, where he passed a bridge that lay across the 
Euphrates, and continued his journey towards the Tigris, where he expected 
to come up withthe enemy. Darius had already made overtures of peace to 
him twice, but finding at last that there were no hopes of their concluding 
one, unless he resigned the whole emprre to him, he therefore prepared him 
self again for battle. For this purpose, he assembled in Babylon an army 
half as numerous agarn as that of Issus, and marched it towards Nineveh - 
his forces covered all the plains of Mesopotama. Advice being brought, 
that the enemy was not far off, he caused Satropates, colonel of the cavalry, 
to advance at the head of a thousand chosen horse ; and hkewise gave s1x 
thousand to Mazeus, governor of the province , all of whom were to prevent 
Alexander from crossing the river, and to lay waste the country through whuh 
that monarch was to pass: but he arrived too late 

Of all the rivers of the east, this 15 the most rapid; and not only a great 
number of rivulets mix 1n its waves, but those also drag along great stones ; 
so that it 1s named Tigris, by reason of its prodigious rapjdity, an arrow 
being so called in the Persian tongue. Alexander sounded those parts of 
the river which were fordable, and there the water, at the entrance, came up 
to the horses bellies, and in the middle to their breasts. Having drawn up 
his infantry in the form of a half-moon, and posted his cavalry on the two 
wings, they advanced to the current of the water with no great difficulty, 
carrying their arms over their heads. The king walked on foot among the 
infantry, and was the first who appeared on the opposite shore, where he poin- 
ted out with his hand the ford to the soldiers ; 1t not being possible for him 
to make them hear him. But it was with the greatest difficulty they kept 
themselves above water, because of the slipperiness of the stones, and the 
impetuosity of the stream. Such soldiers as not only carried their arms, but 
their clothes also, were much more fatigued ; for these being unable to go for- 
ward, were carried into whirlpools, unless they threw away their burdens. 
At the sametime, the great number of clothes floating up and down beat 
away the burdens of several ; and as every man endeavoured to catch at his 
own things, they annoyed one another more than the river did. It was to 
no purpose that the king commanded them, with a loud voice, tosave nothing 
but their arms; and assured them, that,he himself would compensate their 
other losses ; for not one of them would listen to his admonitions or orders, 
aot fc — the noise and tumult. re last, tney all passed over that part 
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of the ford were the water was shallowest, and the stream less impetuous, 
recovering however but a small part of their baggage 

It 18 certain, that this army might easily have been cut to pieces, had they 
been opposed by a2 general who dared to conguer ; that this, who made ever 
so httle opposition to their passage But Mazzus, who might easily have 
defeated chest, had he come up when they were crossing the river in disorder 
and confusion, did not arrive till they were drawing up in battle array A 
hike good fortune had always attended this prince hitherto, both when he 
passed the Gianicus in sight of so prodigious a multitude of horse and foot, 
who waited his coming on the shore; and also in the rocks of Cilicia, when 
he found the passes and straits quite open and defenceless, where a small 
number of troops might have checked his progress. This(1) circumstance 
may lessen our surprise at that excess of boldness, which was his peculiar 
characteristic, and which perpetually prompted him to attempt blindly the 
greatest dangers ; since, as he always fortunate, he never had once room 
to suspect himself guilty of rashness. 

The king having encamped two days near the river, commanded his sol- 

diers to be ready for marching on the morrow , but about nine or ten 1n the 
evening, the moon first lost its ight, and appeared afterwards quite sulled, 
and, as it were, tinctured with blood. Now, as this happened just before a 
great battle was going to be fought, the doubtful success of which filled the 
army with sufficient disquietude, they were first struck with a religious awe, 
and being afterwards seized with fear, they cried out, ‘“‘ That heaven dis- 
“" pisyed the marks of its anger; and that they were dragged, against the 
‘ wall of 1t, tothe extremities of the earth ; that rivers opposed their passage ; 
‘ that the stars refused to lend their usual hght ; and that they could now 
‘ see nothing but deserts and suolitudes ; that, merely to satisfy the ambition 
‘ of one man, so many thousands shed their blood ; and that for a man who 
i“ eee his own country, disowned his father, and pretended to pass tor 
te a a 

These murmurs were rising to an od an insurrection, when Alexander, whom 
nothing could intimidate, summoned the officers of the army into his tent, 
and commanded such of the ptian soothsayers as were best skilled in the 
knowledge of the stars, to declare what they thought of this phenomenon. 
‘Fhese knew very well the natural causes of eclipses of the moun ; but with- 
out entering into physical inquiries, they contented themselves with saying, 
that the sun was on the side of the Greeks, and the moon on that of the Per- 
sians ; and that, whenever it suffered an eclipse, 1t always threatened the lat- 
ter with some grievous calamity, whereof they mentioned several examples, all 
which they gave as true and indisputable Superstition has a surprising as- 
cendant over the minds of the vulgar. How headstrong and inconstant so- 
ever they may be, yet 1f they are once struck with a vain image of religion, 
they will. sooner obey soothsayers than their leaders. The answer made 
by the Egyptians being dispersed among the soldiers, revived their hopes and 
courage. 

The king, purposely to take advantage of this ardour, began his march af- 
ter midnight. Gn ins right hand lay the Tigris, and on his left the moun- 
tains called Gordyxi. At day-break the scouts, whom he had sent to view 
the enemy, brought word that Darius was marching towards him ; upon which 
he immediately drew up his forces in battle-array, and set himself at their 
head. However, 1t was afterwards found, that they were only a detachment 
of a thousand horse that was going upon discoveries, and which soon retired 
to the main army. Nevertheless, news was brought the king, that Darius was 
now but an hundred and fifty stadia(2) from the place where they then were. 

Not long before this, some letters had been intercepted, by which Darius 
solicited the Grecian soldiers either to kill or betray Alexander. Nothing 
ean reflect so great an odium on the memory of this prince, as an attempt of 
that kind ; an attempt so abject and black, and more than once repeated. 


Ci) Audacses quoqne, qua maxime viguit, ratio mina potest , quia nunquam in discrie 
Men venit, an temere fecisset —Q Curt. (2) Seven or eight leagues. 
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Alexander was in no doubt with himself, whether 1t would be proper for him 
to read these letters in a full assembly, ce as much on the affection and 
fidelity of the Greeks, as on that of the Macedomans. But Parmenio dis- 
suaded him from 1t; declaring, that it would be dangerous even to awake 
such thoughts in the minds of soldiers , that one only was sufficient to strike 
the blow ; and that avarice was capable of attempting the most enormous 
crimes. The king followed this prudent counsel, and ordered his army to 
march forward. : . 

Although Darius had twice sued in vain for peace, and imagined he had no- 
thing to trust to but his arms ; nevertheless, being overcome by the advanta- 
geous circumstances which had been told him concerning Alexander's tender- 
ness and humility towards his family, he dispatched ten of his chief relations, 
who were to offer him fresh conditions of peace, more advantageous than the 
former , and to thank him for the kind treatment he had given his family. 
Darius had, in the former proposals, given him up all the provinces as far as 
the river Halys; but now he added the several territories situated between 
the Hellespont and the Euphrates, thats, all he already possessed. Alexander 
made the following answer , “ Tell your sovereign, that thanks, between per- 
* sons who make war against each other, are superfluous; and that, in case 
“< J have behaved with clemency towards his family, 1t was for my own sake, 
“and not for his, 1n consequence of my own inclination, and not to please 
‘‘hnm. To insult the unhappy, 1s a thing to me unknown. I do not attack 
“‘ either prisoners or women, and turn my rage against such only as are arm- 
“‘ ed for the fight. Did Darius sue for peace 1m a sincere view, I then would 
** debate on what is to be done ; but since he stall continues, by letters and 
*“ by money, to spirit up my suidiers to betray me, and my friends to murder 
““ me, I therefore am determined to pursue him with the utmost vigour ; and 
* that not as an enemy, but a prisoner and an assassin. It indeed becomes 
“* him, to offer to yield up to me what I am already possessed of! Would he be 
“* satisfied with ranking himself as second to me, without pretending to be 
*€ my equal, I might pessibly then hear him. ‘Tell him, that the world will 
“* not permit two suns, nor two sovereigns. Let him therefore choose, either 
“to surrender to-day, or fight me to-morrow, and not flatter himself with 
““ the hopes of obtaining better success than he has hitherto had.” Darius’ 
proposals are certainly not reasonable ; but then,1s Alexander's answer much 
more so? In the former we behold a prince, who 1s not yet sensible of his own 
weakness, or at least, who cannot prevail with himself to own 1t ; and 1n the 
latter, we see a monarch quite intoxicated with his good fortune, and carry- 
ing his pride to such an excess of folly, as 18 not to be paralleled: ‘“ the 
“* world will not permit two suns, nor two sovereigns.” If this be greatness, 
and not pride, I do not know what can ever deserve the latter name. The 
ambassadors having got leave to depart, returned back, and told Darius that 
be must now prepare for battle. The latter pitched his camp near a village 
called Ga ela, and the river Bumela, in a plain at a considerable distance 
from Arbela. He had before levelled the spot which he pitched upon for the 
field of battle in order that his chariots and cavalry might have full room to 
move in; recollecting, that his fighting in the straits of Cilicia had lest him 
the battle fought there. At the same time, he had prepared crows-feet(1) to 
annoy the enemy’s horse. 

Alexander upon hearing this news, continued four days in the place he 
then was, to rest his army, and surrounded his camp with trenches and pah- 
sades ; for he was determined to leave all his baggage, and the useless soldie1s 
im it, and march the remainder against the enemy, with no other equipage 
than the arms they carried. Accordingly, he set out about nine in the even- 
ing, in order to fight Darius at day-break ; who, upon this advice, had drawn 
up his army in order of battle. Alexander also marched 1n battle array ; for 
both armies were within two or three leagues of each other ‘When he was 
arrived at the mountains, where he could discover the enemy’s whole army, ha 


(i) Crows-feet 1s an instrument composed of iron spikes. Several of these are land in 


the nee through which the cavalry sto march, in order that they may ruu into the hor- 
ees feet, 
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halted: and, having assembled his general officers, ag well Macedonians sa 
foreigners, he debated whether they should engage immediately, or pitch 
their camp in that place. The latter opinion being followed, because it was 
judged proper for them to view the field of battle, and the manner jn which 
the enemy was drawn up, the army encamped in the same order 1n which 16 
had marched ; during which Alexander, at the head of his infantry, lghtly 
armed, and his royal regiments, marched round the plain in which the battle 
was to be fought. 

Being returned, he assembled his general officers a second time, and told 
them, that there was no occasion for his making a speech, because then cou- 
rage and great actions were alone sufficient to excite them to glory: that he 
desired them only to represent to the soldiers, that they were not to fight on 
this occasion, for Phoenicia or Egypt, but for ali Asia, which would be posses- 
sed by him who should conquer ; and that after having gone through so many 
provinces, and left behind them so great a number of rivers and mountains, 
they could secyre their retreat no otherwise than by gaining a complete victo— 
ry. After this speech, he ordered them to take some repose. 

It issaid, that Parmemo advised him to attack the enemy in the night-time, 
alleging that they might easily be defeated, 1f fallen upon by surprise, and 
in the dark ; but the king answered, so loud that all present might hear him, 
that it did not become Alexander to steal a vietory, and therefore he was re- 
solved to fight and conquer 1n broad day-light. ‘This was a haughty, but, at 
the same time, a prudent answer ; for 1t was running great hazard, to fall up- 
on so numerous an army 1n the night-time, and in an unknown country. D.- 
rius, fearing he should be attacked at unawares, because he had not entrench- 
ed himself, obliged his soldiers to continue the whole night under arms which 
proved of the highest prejudice to him inthe engagement. 

Alexander, who in the crisis of affairs used always to cousult soothsayers, 
observing very exactly whatever they enjoined in order to obtain the favour 
of the gods, finding himself upon the point of fighting a battle, the success of 
which was to give empire to the conqueror, sent for Aristander, in whom he 
reposed the greatest confidence. He then shut himself up with the soothsay- 
er to make some secret sacrifices ; and afterwards offered up victims to Fear, 
(1)which he doubtless did to prevent his army from being seized with dread 
at the sight of the formidable army of Darius ‘The soothsayer, dressed in 
his vestments, holding vervain, with his head veiled, first repeated the pray~ 
ers which the king was to address to Jupiter, to Minerva, and te Victory. The 
whole being ended, Alexander went to bed, to repose himself the remaining 
part of the might. As he revolved in his mind, not without some emotion, 
the consequence of the battle which was upon the point of being fought, he 
could not sleep immediately. But his body being oppressed, in a manner, by 
the anmiety of his mind, he slept soundly the whole night, contrary to his usu- 
al custom ; so that when his generals were assembled at day-break before his 
tent, to receive his orders, they were greatly surprised to find he was not 
awake ; upon which they themselves commanded the soldiers to take some 
refreshment. Parmenio having at last awakened him, and seeming surpris- 
ed to find him in so calm and sweet a sleep, just as he was going to fight a 
battle, in which his whole fortune lay at stake ; ‘© How could it be possible,” 
said Alexander, “‘ for us not to be calm, since the enemy 1s coming to deliver 
“* himself into our hands?” Immediately he took up his arms, mounted hi- 
horse, and rode up and down the ranks, exhorting the troops to behave gal- 
lantly, and, if possible, to surpass their ancient fame, and the gtory they had 
hitherto acquired. Soldiers on the day of battle, imagine they see the fate of 
the engagement painted in the face of their general. As for Alexander, he 
had never appeared so calm, so gay, nor so resolute. The serenity and secu- 
rity which they observed in him, were in a manner so many assurances of the 
victory. 

There was a great difference between the two armies with respect to num- 
bers, but much more so with regard to courage. That of Darius consisted 


QQ) We must read in Plutarch 06fw, instead of caw 
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at(1) least of six hundred thousand foot, and forty thousand horag; and the 
other of no more than forty thousand foot, and seven or eight thousand horse=. 
but the latter was all fire and strength ; whereas, on the side of the Per- 
sians, 1t was a prodigious assemblage of men, not of soldiers (2); an empty 
phantom rather than a real army. 

Both sides were disposed in very near the same array. The forces were 
drawn up in two hnes, the cavalry on the two wings, and the infantry in the 
middle ; the one and the other being under the particular eonduct of the chefs 
of each of the different nations that composed them ; and commanded in ge- 
neral, by the principal erown officers. The front of the battle, under Dari- 
us, was covered with two hundred ehariots, armed with scythes, and with fif- 
teen elephants ; that kmg taking his postin the centre of the first line. Be- 
sides the guards, which were the flower of his forces, he also had fortified 
himself with the Grecian infantry, whom he had drawn up near his person ; 
believing this body only capable of opposing the Macedonian Phalanx. As 
his army spread over a much greater space of ground than that ef the enemy, 
he intended to surround and to charge them at one and the same time both in 
front and flank. 

But Alexander had guarded against this, by giving orders to the command- 
ers of the second Hine, that in case they should be charged behind, to face 
nbout to that side; or else to draw oy their troops in form of a gibbet, and 
cover the wings, in case the enemy should charge them in flank. He had 
posted, 1n the front of his first line, the greatest part of his bowmen, sling-~ 
ers, hurlers of javelins, in order that these might make head against the cha~ 
riots armed with scythes: and fmglten the horses, by discharging at them 
a shower of arrows, javelins, ind stones. ‘Those who led on the wings, were 
erdered to extend them as wide as possible ; but 1n such a manner as not to 
weaken the main body. As for the baggage and the captives, among whom 
were Darius’ mother and children, they were left in the camp under a small 
guard. Parmenio commanded, as he had always done, the left wing, and Aley-~ 
ander the right. 

When the two armies came in view, Alexander, who had been shewn the 
several places where the crows feet were hid, extended more and more to- 
wards the right to avoid them; and the Persians advanced forward 1n pro- 
portion. Darims being afraid lest the Macedonians should draw him from the 
spot of ground he had levelled, and carry him into another that was rough 
and uneven, commanded the cavalry 1n his left wing, which spread much far- 
ther than that of the enemy’s night, to march right forward, and wheel about 
upon the Macedonians in flank, to prevent them from extending their troops 
tarther. Then Alexander dispatched against them the body ef horse 1n his 
service commanded by Menidas, but, as these were not able to make head a- 
gaimust the enemy, because of their prodigious numbers, he reinforced them 
with the Peonians, whom Aretas commanded, and with the foreign cavalry(3). 
Besides the advantage of numbers, they had that also of their cvats of maul, 
which secured themselves and their horses much more Alexander’s cavalry 
was prodigiously annoyed. However, they marched to the charge with great 
bravery, and at last put them to flight. 

Upon this the Persians opposed the chariots armed with scythes against the 
Macedonian Boo in order to break it, but with little success The noise 
which the soldiers, who were shghtly armed, made by striking their swords a- 
gainst their bucklers, and the arrows which flew on all sides, frightened the 
horses, and made a great number of them turn back against their own troops 
Others, laying hold of the herses’ bridles, pulled the riders down, and cut 
them to pieces. Part of the chariots drove between the battahons, which 
Ph paaae to make way for tnem, as they had been ordered to do, by which means 

they did little or no execution. 

Alexander, seeing Darms set bis whole army 1n motion 1n order to charge 


(1) According to severat histonans, it amouanted to upwards of a milhon of men. 
(2) Nomina verius quam auxilia.—Q Curt. 
(B@) Some relate, that the Barbananus gaye way at frst, but scan returned to the charge, 
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him, employed a stratagem to encourage his soldiers When the battle was at 
the hottest, and the Macedonians were inthe greatest danger, Aristander, the 
soothsayer, clothed in his white robes, holding a branch of laurel in his hand, 
advances among the combatants as he had been instructed by the king ; and, 
crying that he saw an eagle hovering over Alexander's head, a sure omen of 
victory, he showed, with his finger, the pretended bird to the soldiers ; who, 
relying upon the sincerity of the soothsayer, fancied they also saw it ; and 
there upon renewed the attack with greater cheerfulness and ardour than 
ever. Then the king perceiving that Aretas, after having charged the caval- 
ry, and put them into disorder, upon their advancing to surround his right 
wing, had begun to break the foremost ranks of the main body of the Barba- 
rian army ; he marched after Aretas, with the flower of his troops, when he 
quite broke the enemy’s left wing, which had already begun to give way: and 
without pursuing the forces which he had thrown into disorder, he wheeled 
to the left, in order to fall upon the body m which Darius had posted himself 
The presence of the two kings inspired both sides with new vigour. Dari- 
us was mounted on a chariot, and Alexander on horseback ; both surrounded 
with their bravest officers and soldiers, whose only endeavour was to save the 
lives of their respective princes, at the hazard of their own. The battle was 
obstinate and bloody. Alexander having wounded Darius’ equerry with a 
javelin, the Persians, as well as the Macedonians, imagined that the king was 
killed upon which the former breaking aloud into the most dismal sounds, 
the whole army were seized with the greatest consternation. The relations 
of Darius, who were at his left hand, fled away with the guards, and so aban- 
doned the chariot ; but those who were at his right, took him into the centre 
of their body. Historians relate, that this piince having drawn his scimitar, 
reflected whether he ought not to lay violent hands upon himself, rather than 
fiy 1n an 1gnominious manner: but perceiving from his chanot that his sol- 
diers still fought, he was ashamed to forsake them ; and as he was divided 
between hope and despair, the Persians retired insensibly, and thinned their 
ranks ; when it could no longer be called a battle, but a slaughter ‘Then 
Darius, turning about his chariot, fled with the rest , and the conquerer was 
now wholly employed in pursuing him 

Whilst all this was doing in the right wing of the Macedonians, where the 
victory was not doubtful, the left wing, commanded by Parmenio, was in great 
danger. <A detachment of the Persian, Indian, and Parthian horse, which 
were the best in all the Persian army, having broke through the infantry on 
the left, advanced to the very baggage. The moment the captives saw them 
arrive in the camp, they armed themselves with every thing that came first 
to hand, and, reinforcing their cavalry, rushed upon the Macedonians, who 
were now charged both before and behind. They, at the same time, told Sy- 
sigambis that Darius had won the battle, for this they believed ; that the whole 
baggage was plundered, and that she was now going to recover her liberty. 
But this princess, who was a woman of great wisdom, though this news af- 
fected her in the strongest manner, could not eamly give credit to it; and 
being unwilling to exasperate, by too hasty a joy, a conqueror who had treat- 
ed her with so much humanity, she did not discover the least emotion; did 
not once change countenance, nor let drop asingle word ; but in her usual 
posture, calmly waited till the event should denounce her fate. 

Parmenio, upon the first report of this attack, had dispatched a messenger 
to Alexander, to acquaint him with the danger to which the camp was expo- 
sed, and to receive his orders. ‘‘ Above all things,” said the prince, ‘“‘ let him 
“ not weaken his main body ; let him not mind the baggage, but apply him- 
“self wholly to the engagement ; for victory will not only restere us our 
“‘ own possessions, but also give those of the enemy into our hands” The 
general officers, who commanded the infantry which formed the centre of the 
second line, seeing the enemy were going to make themselves masters of the 
camp and baggage, made a half turn to the right, in obedience to the orders 
which had been given, and fell upon the Persians behind, many of whom wers 
cut to pieces, and the rest obliged to retire, but as these were horse, the Ma- 
cedonian foot could not follow them. 
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Soon after Parmenio himself wa» exposed to much gieater peril Mazaus, 
having rushed upon him with all his cavalry, charged the Macedonians in 
flank, and began to surround them. Immediately Parmenio sent Alexander 
advice of the danger he wasin, declaring, that in case he were not immedi- 
ately succoured, 1t would be impossible for him to keep his soldier. together. 
The prince was actually pursuing Darius, and fancying he was almost come 
up with him, rode with the utmost speed. He flattered himself, that he should 
absolutely put an end to the war, in case he could but seize his person But 
upon this news, he turned about, in order to succour his left wing , shudder- 
ing with rage, to see his prey and victory torn in this manner from him, and 
ee against fortune, for having favoured Darius more 1n his flight, 
than himseif in the pursuit of that monarch. 

Alexander, 1n his march, met the enemy’s horse who had plundered the bag- 
gaye all which were returning in good order, and retiring back, not as soldiers 
who had been defeated, but almost as if they hed gamed the victery. And 
now the battle became more obstinate than before , forthe Barbarians march- 
ing close in columns, not in order of battle, but that of a march, 1t was very 
ditiicult to break through them; and they did not amuse thempely es with 
throwing Javelins, nor with wheeling about according to their usual custom ; 
but man engaging against man, each did all that lay in his power to unhorse 
his enemy. Alexander lost threescore of his guards 1n this attack. He- 
phestion, Coenus, and Menidas, were wounded 1n it ; however, he ti1umphed 
on this occasion, and all the Barbarians were cut to pieces, except such as 
forced their way through his squadrons. 

During this, news had been brought Mazwus that Danus was defeated : 
upon which, being greatly alarmed and dejected by the ill success of that 
monarch, though the advantage was entirely on his side, he ceased to charge 
the enemy, who were now in disorder, so briskly as before. Parmemo could 
not conceive how 1t came to pass, that the battle, which before was carried on 
so warmly, should slacken on a sudden: However, lke an able commander, 
who seizes every advantage, and who employs his utmost endeavours to in- 
spire his sold:ers with fresh vigour, he observed to them, that the terror which 
spread throughout the whole army, was the forerunner of their defeat , and 
fired them with the notion how glorious it would be for them to put the last 
hand to the victory. Upon his exhortations, they recovered their former 
hopes and bravery ; when, transformed into other men, they gave their horses 
the rein, and charged the enemy with so much fury as threw them into the great- 
est disorder, and obliged them to fly. Alexander came up that instant ; and 
overjoyed at finding the scale turned in ns favour, and the enemy entirely de- 
feated, he renewed, in concert with Parmenio, the pursuit of Darius. He 
rode as far as Arbela, where he fancied he should come up with that monarch 
and all his baggage ; but Darius had only just passed by it, and left his trea~ 
sure a prey to the enemy, with his bow and shield. 

Such was the success of this famous battle, which gave empire to the con- 
queror. According to Arran, the Persians lost three hundred thousand men, 
besides those who were taken prisoners ; which, at lezst, is a proof that the 
joss was very great on their side. That of Alexander was very inconsidera-~ 
ble, he not losing, according to the last-mentioned author, twelve hundred 
men, most of whom were horse. (1) This engagement was fought 1n the 
month of(2) October, about the same time, two years before, that the bat- 
tle of Issus was fought. As Gaugamela, in Assyria, the spot where the two 
armies engaged, was a small place of very little note, this was called the bat~ 
tle of Arbela, that city being nearest to the field of battle. 
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52 =e month called by the Greeks Boedromion, answers partly to our month of 
er. 
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SECTION IX. 


ALEXANDER TAKES ARBELA, BABYLON, SUSA, PERSEPOLIS, AND 
FINDS IMMENSE RICHES IN THOSE CITIES. 


ALEXxXaNnDeR'S first care (1), after his obtaining the victory, was to offer 
magnificent sacrifices to the gods, by way of thanksgiving. He afterwards 
rewarded such as had signahzed themselves remarkably in battle , bestowed 
riches upon them with a very liberal hand, and gave to each of them houses, 
employments, and governments. But, being desirous of expressing more pal- 
ticulurly his gratitude to the Greeks, for having appointed him generalissi- 
mo against the Persians, he gave orders for abolishing the several. tyrannical 
institutions that had started up in Greece ; that the cities should be restored 
to their hberties, and all their rights and privileges He wiote particulaly 
to the Platzans, declaring that 1t was his desire their city should be rebuilt, 
to reward the zeal and bravery by which their ancestors had distinguished 
themselves, in defending the common liberties of Greece. (2) He also seit 
part of the spoils to the people of Crotona im Italy , to honour, though so 
many years after, the good-will and courage of Phayllus the champion, a na- 
tive of, their country, who (whilst war was carrying on between the Medes, 
and when all the rest of the Greeks that were settled in Italy had abandon- 
ed the true Grecians, imagining they were entirely undone) fitted out a gal- 
ley at his own expense, and sailed to Salamis, to partake of the danger, tv 
which his countrymen were at that trmeexposed So great a friend and ens» 
courager, says Plutarch, was Alexander, of every kind of virtue ; consider- 
ing himself, says the same author, obliged in a manner to perpetuate the re- 
membrance of all great actions, to give immontality to merit, and propose 
them to pesterity as so many models for their imitation. 

Darius, after his defeat, having but very few attendants, had rode towards 
the river Lycus. After crossing it, several advised him to break down the 
bridges, because the enemy pursued him. But he made this generous ans- 
wer.(3) ‘* That life was not so dear to him, as to make him desire to pre- 
““ serve it by the destruction of se many thousands of his subjects and faith 
“‘ ful alhes, who by that means would be delivered up to the mercy of the 
** enemy ; that they had as much right to pass over this bridge as their sove- 
“ reign, and consequently that 1t ought to be as open to them.” After rid- 
ing a great number of leagues full speed, he arrived at midnight at Arbela. 
Fiom thence he fied towards Media, over the Armeman mountains, follow- 
ed by a great number of the nobility, and a few of his guards. The reason 
of his going that way was, his supposing that Alexander would proceed to- 
wards Babylon and Susa, there to enjoy the fruits of his victory ; besides, a 
numerous army could not pursue him by this road ; whereas in the other, 
horses and chariots might advance with great ease ; not to mention that the 
suil was very fruitful. 

A few days after Arbela surrendered to Alexander, who found in 1t a great 
quantity of furniture belonging to the crown, rich clothes, and other precious 
moveables, with four thousand talents, about seven hundred and seventy-five 
thousand pounds, and all the mches of the army, which Dariushad left there 
at his setting out against Alexander, as was before observed. But he was 
soon obliged to leave that place, because of the diseases that spread in his 
camp, occasioned by the infection of the dead bodies which covered all the 
field of battle. This prince advanced therefore over the plains towards Ba- 
bylon, and, after four days march, arrived at Memnis, where, 1n a cave, 13 
seen the celebrated fountain which throws out so vast a quantity of bitumen, 
that, we are told, it was used as cement in building the walls of Babylon. 
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But what Alexander admired most, was a great gulf, whence streamed 
perpern rivulets of fire, as from an inexhaustible spring ; and a flood of 
naphtha, which overflowing, from the prodigious quantities of 1t, tormed a 
great lake pretty near the gulf This naphtha is exactly hte htumen, but 
has one quality more, viz. its catching fire so very suddenly, that before it 
touches a flame, it takes fire merely from the light that surrounds the flame, 
and sets the air between both on fire. ‘The Barbarians, being desirous of 
showing the king the strength and subtilty of this combustuble substance, 
scattered several drops of it up and down after his arrival in Babylon, in that 
street which went up to the house he had chosen for his residence. After 
this, going to the other end of the street, they brought torches near the 
places where those drops were fallen, for it was night ; and the drops which 
were nighest the torches taking fire on a sudden, the flame ran in an instant 
to the other end ; by which means the whole street seemed in one general 
conflagration. 

When Alexander was got near Babylon, Mazeeus, who had retired thither 
after the battle of Arbela, surrendered himself, with his children, who were 
grown up, and gave the city into his hands. The king was verv well plea- 
sed with his arrival ; for he would have met with great difficulties, in be- 
sieging acity of such importance, and so well provided with every thing. Be- 
sides his being a person of great quality, and very brave, he had also acquired 
great honour in the last battle ; and others might have been prompted, from 
the example he set them, to imitate him. Alexander ente the city at the 
head of his whole army, as if he had been marching to a battle ‘The walls 
of Babylon were lined with people, notwithstanding the greatest part of the 
citizens were gone out before, from the impatient desire they had to see 
their new sovereign, whose renown had far outstripped his march. Bago- 

hanes, governor of the fortress, and guardian of the treasure, unwilling to 
Wisco ver less zeal than Mazzeus, strewed the streets with flowers, and raised 
on both sides of the way silver altars, which smoked net only with frankin- 
cense, but the most fragrant perfumes of every kind, Last of all came the 
presents which were to be made the king, viz. herds of cattle, and a great 
mumber of horses ; as also lions and panthers, which were carried 1n cages, 
After these the magi walked, singing hymns after the manner of their 
country ; then the Chaldeans, accompanied by the Babylonish soothsayers 
and musicians. Jt was customary for the latter to sing the praises of their 
king to their instruments ; and the Chaldeans to observe the motion of the 

lanets, and the vicissitude of seasons. The rear was brought up by the 
Babylonish cavalry, which, both men and horses, were so sumptuous, that 
imagination can scarce reach their magnificence. The king caused the 
people to walk after his infantry, and himself, surrounded with his guards, 
and seated on a chariot, entered the city ; and from thence rode to the pa- 
lace, asin a kind of triumph. The next day he took a view of all Darius’ mo- 
ney and moveables. Of the monies he found in Babylon, he gave, by way 
of extraordinary recompence, to each Macedonian horseman six mine, about 
fifteen pounds ; to each mercenary horseman two mine, about five pounds ; 
to every Macedonian foot soldier two min ; and to every one of the rest two 
months of their ordinary pay. He gave orders, pursuant ta the advice of 
the magi, with whom he had several conferences, for the rebuilding the 
temples which Xerxes had demolished ; and among others, that of Belus, 
who was in greater veneration at Babylon than any other deity. He gave 
the government of the province to Mazzus, and the command of the forces 
he left there to Apollodorus of Amphipolis. 

Alexander, in the midst of the hurry and tumult of war, still preserved a 
love for the sciences. He used often to converse with the Chaldeans, who 
had always applied themselves to the study of astronomy fiom :ts origin, and 
gained great fae by therr knowledge in it. (1)They presented him witht 
astromonical observations taken by their predecessors duying the space of 
one thousand nine hundred and three years, which consequently went as far 


1) Porphyr apud Sumplic in Lib. 17, de Ceelo. 
on. IT. 3K 
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backward as the age of Nimrod These were sent by Callisthencs, who aca 
companied Alexander to Aristotle. 

e king resided longer 1n Babylon, than he had done in any other city, 
which was of great prejudice to the discipline of his forces The people, 
even from a religious motive, abandoned themselves to pleasures, to volup- 
tuousness, and the most infamous excesses ; nor did ladies, though of the 
highest quality, observe any deco1um, 01 shew the least reserve in their 1m- 
moral actions, but gloried therein, so far from endeavouring to conceal them 
or blushing at their enormity. It must be confessed, that this army of sol- 
diers, which had triumphed over Asia, after having thug enervated theme 
selves, and rioted, as it were, in the sloth and luxury of the city of Babylon, 
for thirty-four days together, would have been scarce able to complete their 
exploits, had they been opposed by an enemy But as they were reinforced 
from time to time, these irregularities were not so visible; for Amyntas 
brought six thousand foot and five hundred Macedonian horse, which were 
sent by Antipater; and six hundred Thracian horses, with three thousand 
five hundred foot of the same nation ; besides four thousand mercenaries 
from Peloponnesus, with near four hundred horses. 

The above-mentioned Amyntas had also brought the king fifty Macedo- 
nian youths, sons to noblemen of the highest quality in the country, to serve 
as his guards. The youths in question waited upon him at table, brought 
him his horses when in the field, attended upon him in parties of hunting, 
and kept guard at the door of his apartment by turns: And these were the 
first steps to the highest employments both in the army and the state. 

After Alexander had left Babylon, he entered the province of Sitacena, 
the sol of which is very fruitful, and productive of every thing valuable, 
which made him continue the longer init. But lest indolence should ener- 
vate the courage of his soldiers, he proposed prizes for such of them as should 
exert the greatest bravery ; and appointed, as judges of the actions of those 
who should dispute this honour, persons, who themselves had been eye-wit- 
nesses of the proofs of bravery which each soldier had givenin the former 
battles , for on these only the prizes were to be bestowed. To each of the 
eight men who were pronounced most valiant, he gave a regiment consis- 
ting of a thousand men; whence those officers were called Chiliarchi. This 
was the first time that regiments were composed of so great a number of sol- 
diers, consisting before but of five hundred, and had not yet been the reward 
of valour. The soldiers ran in crowds to view this illustrious sight, not on- 
ly as eye-witnesses of the actions of all, but as yudges over the judges them-~ 
selves; because they might perceive, very easily, whether rewards were be- 
stowed on merit, or merely by favour ; a circumstance in which soldiers can 
never be imposed upon. he prizes seem to have been distributed with the 
utmost equity and justice. 

He likewise made several very advantageous changes in military discipline, 
as established by his predecessors ; for he formed one single body of his 
whole cavalry, without shewing any regard to the difference of nations, and 
appointed such officers to command them as they themselves thought fit to 
nominate: whereas before, the horsemen of every nation used to fight under 
their. own particular standard, and were commanded by a colonel of that 
country. ‘The trumpet’s sound used to be the signal for the march ; but as 
it very frequently could not be well heard, because of the great noise that 1s 
made in decamping, he gave orders that a standard should be set up over 
his tent, which might be seen by his whole army. He also appointed fire to 
be the signal in the night-time, and smoke in the day. 

Alexander marched afterwards towards Susa, where he arrived twenty 
days after leaving Babylon. As he came near it, Abutites, governor of the 
province, sent his son to meet him, with a promise to surrender the city 
igto his hands; whether he was prompted to this from his own inclination, 
or did it in obedience to the orders of Darius, to amuse Alexander with the 
hopes of plunder, the king gave this young nobleman a very gracious recep- 
tion, who attended him as far as the river Choaspes, the waters of which are 
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en famous, upon account of their exquisite taste. (1) The kings of Persia 
never drank of any other ; and whithersoever they went, a quantity of it, 
after having been put over the fire, was always carried after themin silver 
vases. It was here Abutites came to w.ut upon him, bangs presents wor- 
thy of a king; among which were dromedaries of incr ble swiftness, and 
twelve elephants which Darius had sent for from India. Being come into 
the city, he took immense sums out of the treasury, with fifty thousand (2) 
talents of silver in ore and ingots, besides moveables, and a thousand other 
things of infinite value, This wealth was the produce of the exactions 1m- 
posed for several centuries upon the common people, from whose sweat and 

overty 1mmense revenues were raised. The Persian monarchs fancied they 
had amassed them for their children and posterity ; but, in one hour, they 
fell into the hands of a foreign king, who was able to make aright use of 
them: for Alexander seemed to be merely the guardian or trustee of the 
immense riches which he found hoarded up in Persia ; and applied them to 
no other use, than the rewarding of merit and courage. 

Among other things, there was found (3) five thousand quintals of Her- 
migone (4) purple, the finest in the world, which had been treasuring up there 
durjng the space of one hundredand nimety years ; notwithstanding which, 
its beauty and lustre was no ways diminished. 

Here likewise was found part of the rarities which Xerxes had brought 
from Greece ; and, among others, the brazen statues of Harmodius and 
Aristégiton, which Alexander sent afterwards to Athens, where they were 
standing in (5) Arrian’s time, 

The king, being resolved toa march into Persia, appointed Archelaus go- 
vernor of the city of Susa, with a gurrisun uf three thousand men; Maza- 
rus, one of the Lords of his court was made governor of the citadel, with a 
thousand Macedonian soldiers, who could not follow him by reason of they 
great age. He gave the government of Susiana to Abutites, 

He left Darius’ mother and children in Susa, and having received from 
Macedonia a great quantity of purple stuffs and rich habits, made after the 
fashion of the country, he presented them to Sysigambis, together with the 
artificers who had wrought them ; for he paid her every kind of honour, and 
loved her as tenderly as 1f she had been his mother. e hkewise comman- 
ded the messengers to tell her, that in case she fancied those stuffs, she 
might make her grandchildren learn the art of weaving them by way of 
amusement: and to give them as presents to whomsoever they should think 
proper. At these words, the tears which fell from her eyes showed but too 
evidently how greatly she was displeased with these gifts ; the working in 
wool being considered by the Persian women as the highest ignominy. 
‘Those who carned these presents, having told the king that Symgambis was 
very much dissatisfied, he thought himself obliged to make an apology for 
what he had done, and administer some consolation to her. Accordingly, he 
he paid her a visit, when he spoke thus: “ Mother, the stuff in which you 
~ see me clothed, was not rend a gift of my sisters, but wrought by their fin- 

gers. Hence I beg you to believe, that the custom of my panels misled 

me, and do not consider that as an insult, which was owing entirely to ige 
norance, I believe I have not, as yet, done any thing which ] knew in- 
terfeyed with your manners and customs. I] was told, that among the Per- 
** slang, 1t is a sort of crime for a son to seat himselfin his mother’s presence, 
“ without first obtaining her leave, ‘You are sensible how cautious ] have 
* always been in this particular ; and that I never sat down, tjll you had 
“ first laid your commands upon me to do so. And every time that you was 
“ going to fall prostrate before me, J only ask you, whether J would suffer 


to) Al ont secon aaminedies Mendon thontend neund 
ut seven millions 1undre ousand pounds. 

(3) The reader will have anideaat the prodigious value of this when he is told, that 
Chis ae. was sold at the rate of an hundred fivres a pound. The quintal isan hundred 
werght o aris, 

(4) Hermione was acity of Argolis, where the best purple was dyed. : 

(3) What Arrian ascribes here to Alexanderin regard to the statue" ~* "%ermadius and 
Aritogiton, 1s attrabuted bx © '-~=':stonans to other princes, 
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“tt? As the highest testimony of the veneration I have for you, I always 
“called you by the tender name of mother, though this belongs properly te 
-“ Olympias only, to whom I owe my birth.” 

What I have just now related may suggest two reflections, both which, in 
my opinion, are very natural, and at the same time of the utmost importance. 

First, we see to how great a height the Persians, so vain and haughty in 
other respects, carried the veneration they showed their parents. The rea- 
der, doubtless, remembers, that Cyrus the Great, in the midst of his con- 
quests, and the most exalted pitch to which fortune had raised him, would 
not accept of ‘the advantageous offer made him by Cyaxares, his uncle, v2z. 
of giving him his daughter in marriage, and Media for her dowry, till he 
had first advised with his father and mother, and obtained their consent. 
History informs us here, that among the Persians(1)a son never dared to 
seat him himself before his mother, tll he had first obtained her leave; and 
and that to do otherwise was considered asacrime. Alas! how widely do 
our manners differ from so excellent an institution ! 

Secondly, I discover in the same relation, several valuable footsteps of 
that happy simphcity which prevailed in ancient times, when it was the cus- 
tom for Jadies, though of the greatest distinction, to employ themselves in 
useful, and sometimes laborious works. Every one knows whatis told us 
in scripture to this purpose concerning Rebecca, Rachel, and several others, 
We read in Homer, of princesses drawing themselves water from springs; 
and washing, with their own hands, the Tien of their respective famulies. 
(2)Here the sisters of Alexander, that is, the daughters of a powerful prince, 
are employed in making clothes for their brother. The celebrated Lucretia 
used to spin 1n the midst of her female attendants. Augustus, who was so- 
vereign of the world, wore, for several years together, no other clothes but 
what his wife and sister made him. It was a custom in the northern parts 
of the world, not many years since, for the princess who then sat upon the 
throne, to prepare several of the dishes at every meal. In a word, needle- 
work, the care of domestic affairs, a serious and retired hfe, is the proper 
function of women; and for this they were designed by Providence ‘The 
depravity of the age has indeed affixed to these customs, which are very near 
as old as the creation, an idea of meanness and contempt: But then, what 
has 1t substituted in the room of the harsh and vigorous exercises which a 
just education enabled the sex to undertake, to that laborious and useful hfe 
which was spent at home? A soft indolence, a stupid idleness, frivolous con- 
versations, vain amusements, a strong passion for public shows, and a frantic 
love of gaming. Let us compare these two characters, and then pronounce 
which of them may justly boast :ts being founded on good sense, solid judg- 
ment, and a taste for truth and nature. It must, nevertheless, be confessed, 
an honour of the fair sex and of our nation, that several ladies among us, and 
those of the highest quality, make it not only a duty, but a pleasure, to em- 
ploy themselves in needle-works, not of a trifling, but of the most useful 

ind, and to make part of their furniture with their ewnhands. I also might 
add, that great numbers of these adorn their minds with agreeable, and at 
the same time, serious and useful studies. . 

Alexander, having taken his leave of Sysigambis, who now was extremely 
well satisfied, arrived on the banks of a river, called by the inhabitants Pasi- 
Tigris (3) Hav crossed it with nine thousand foot, and three thousand 
horse, consisting of Agrians, as well as of Grecian mercenaries, and a rein- 
forcement of three thousand Thracians, he entered the country of Uxun. 
This region. lies near Susa, and extends to the frontiers of Persia ; a narrow 
pass only lying between it and Susiana. Madathes commanded this pro- 
vince. (4)This man was not a time-server, nor a follower of fortune; but 
faithful to his sovereign, he resolved to hold out to the last extremity ; and 

% 
= <D Gris apod vos, filium im conspectu matris nefas esse considere, nisi cum Ja peran- 

e ure. 

(2) Mater, hanc vestem, quam indutus sum, sororum non solum donum., sed ¢: am 


opus vides Curt. (3) ‘hms river differs from the Tigris. 
(4) Haud sanetempornm homo quippe ultima pro fide experin decreverat.—-Q. Curt 
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for this purpose, had withdrawn into his own city, which stood in the midst 
of craggy rocks, and was surrounded with precipices. Having been forced 
from thence, he retired into the citadel, whence the besieged sent thirty de- 
puties to Alexander to sue for quarter , which they obtained at last by the 
intercession of Sysigambis The king not only pardoned Madathes, who was 
a near relation of that princess, but Ihkewise set all the captives, and those 
who had surrendered themselves, at hberty ; permitted them to enjoy their 
several rights and privileges ; would not suffer the city to be plundered, but 
let them plough their lands without paying any tax or tribute. Could Sysi- 
gambis have possibly obtamed more from her own son on this occasion, had 
he been the victor ? ‘ 

The Uxii being subdued, Alexander gave part of his army to Parmenio, 
and commanded him to march it through the plain, whilst himself, at the 
head of his hght-armed troops, crossed the mountains, which extend as far 
as Persia. The fifth day he arrived at the passof Susa. Ariobarzanes, with 
four thousand foot and seven hundred horse, had taken possession of thuse 
rocks, which are craggy on all sides, and posted the barbarians at the sum- 
nut, out of the reach of arrows. He also had built a wall in those passes, 
and encamped his forces under it. As soon as Alexander advanced, in 
order to attack him, the barbarians rolled, from the top of the mountains, 
stones of a prodigious size, which falling from rock to rock, rushed forward 
with the greater violence, and at once crushed to pieces whole bands of sol- 
diers. The king, being very much terrified at this sight, commanded a re- 
treat to be sounded ; and 1t was with the utmost grief he saw himself not 
enly stopped at this pass, but deprived of all hopes of ever being able to 

orce 1t. 

Whilst he was revolving these gloomy thoughts, a Grecian prisoner sur- 
rendered himself to Alexander, with a promise to conduct him to the top of 
the mountain by another way. The king accepted of the offer, when, leav- 
wng the superintendence of the camp and of the army to Craterus, he com- 
manded him to cause a great number of fires to be lighted, in order that the 
barbarians might thereby be more strongly induced to believe that Alexander 
was there in person. After this, taking some chosen troops with him, he 
set out, going through all the by-ways, as his guide duvsoted: But, besides 
that these paths were very craggy, and the rocks so slippery that their feet 
could scarce stand upon them, the soldiers were also very much distressed 
by the snows which the winds had brought together, and which were so high, 
that the men fell into them, as into so many ditches ; and when their com- 
rades endeavoured to draw them out, they themselves would lhkew1se sink, 
into them ; not to mention, that their fears were greatly increased by the 
horrors of the night, by their being in an unknown country, and conducted 
by a guide whose fidelity was doubtful. After having gone through a great 
number of difficulties and dangers, they at last got to the top of the moun- 
tain. Then going down, they discovered the enemy’s corps-de-garde, and 
appeared behind them, sword in hand, at a time when they least expected 
it. Such as made the least defence, who were but few, were cut to pieces ; 
by which means, the cries of the dying on one side, and on the other the 
fright of those who were flying to their main body, spread so great a terror, 
that they fled, without striking a blow. At this noise, Craterus advanced, 
as Alexander had commanded at his going away, and seized the pass, which 
till then had resisted his attacks ; and, at the same time, Philotas advanced 
forwards by another way, with Amyntas, C.enus, and Polysrerchon, and 
broke quite through the barbarians, who now were attacked om every side. 
The greatest part of them were cut to pieces, and those who fled fell into 
precipices. Ariobarzanes, with part of the cavalry, escaped by flying over 
the mountains. 

Alexander, from an effect of the good fortune which constantly attended 
him 1n all his undertakings, having extricated himself happily out of the 
danger to which he was so lately expused, marched i1mmediately towardg 
Persia. Being on the road, he received letters from Tiridates, governor of 
Persepolis, which informed him, that the inhabitants of that city, upon the 
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report of his advancing towards him, were determined to plunder Darius’ 
treasures, with which he was intrusted, and therefore that it was necessary 
for him to make all the haste umaginable to seize them himself; that he had 
only the (1) Araxes to cross, after which the road was smooth and easy. 
Alexander, upon this news, leaving his infantry behind, marched the whole 
might at the head of his cavalry, who were very much harassed by the length 
and swiftness of this march, and passed the Araxes on a bridge, which, by 
his order, had been built some days before. 

But, as he drew near the city, he perceived a large body of men, who ex- 
hibited a memorable example of the greatest misery. These were about four 
thousand Greeks, very fai advanced in years, who, having been made pii- 
soners of war, had suffered all the torments which the Persian tyranny could 
inflict. The hands of some had been cut off, the feet of others ; and others 
again had lost their noses and ears ; after which, having impressed, by fire, 
barbarous characters on their faces, they had the inhumanity to keep them 
as so many laughing-stocks, with which they sported perpetually They ap- 
peared lke so many shadows, rather than lke men; speech being almost 
the only thing by which they were known to be such. Aloceniter could not 
refrain from tears at this sight ; and, as they unanimously besought him to 
commisserate their condition, he bid them, with the utmost tenderness, not 
to despond, and assured them, that they should again see their wives and 
country. This proposal, which one might suppose should naturally have 
filled them with joy, perplexed them very much, various opinions arising on 
that occasion. ‘‘ How will it be possible,’ said some of them, “ for us to ap- 
<* pear publicly before all Greece, 1n the dreadful condition to which we are 
reduced ; a condition still more shameful than dissatisfactory? The best 
“* way to bear misery 13 to conceal 1t ; and no country is so sweet to the 
“‘ wretched as solitude, and an oblivion of their past calamities. Besides, 
““ how will 1t be possible for us to undertake so long a journey? Driven to 
““ a great distance from Europe, banished to the most remote parts of the 
“« East, worn out with age, and most of our limbs maimed, can we pretend 
*“ to undergo fatigues which have even wearied a triumphant army? The 
** only thing that now remains for us, 1s to hide our misery, and to end our 
“« days among those who are already so accustomed to our musfortunes ” 
Others, in whom the love of their country extinguished all other sentiments, 
represented, “‘ that the gods offered them what they should not even have 
*< dared to wish, viz. their country, their wives, their children, and all those 
** things for whose sake men are fond of hfe, and despise death: that they 
** had long enough borne the sad yoké of slavery ; and that nothing happier 
** could present itself, than their being indulged the bliss of going at last to 
‘* breathe their native air, to resume their ancient manners, wa and sacri- 
“** fices, and to die in the presence of their wives and children.” 

However, the former opinion prevailed ; and accordingly rat besought 
the king to permit them to continue 1n a country where they had spent so 
many years. He granted their request, and presented each of them (2) three 
thousand drachms ; five men’s suits of clothes, and the same number for wo- 
men; two couple of oxen to plough their lands, and corn to sow them. He 
commanded the governor of the province not to suffer them to be molested 
in any manner, and ordered that they should be free from taxes and tributes 
of every kind. Such behaviour as this was truly royal. It was, indeed, im- 
possible for Alexander to restore them the limbs of which the Persians had 
so cruelly deprived them , but then he restored them to hberty, tranquillity, 
and abundance. Thrice happy those princes, who are affected with the plea- 
sure which arises from the doing of good actions, and who melt with pity for 
the unfortunate ! 

Alexander, having called together, the next day, the generals of his army, 
represented to them, “ that no city in the world had ever been more fatal te 
“© the Greeks than Persepolis, the ancient residence of the Persian monarchs 


(1) ‘Fhisis not the same river with that 1n Armenia. 
(2) About one hundred and fifty pounds. 
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* and the capital of their empire- for that it was from thence all those migh- 
* ty armies poured, which had overflowed Greece ; and whence Darius, and 
“ afterwards Xerxes, had carried the firebrand of the most accursed war, 
“ which had laid waste all Europe; and therefore it was incumbent on them to 
* revenge the mane of their ancestors ”’ It was already abandoned by the Per- 
gians, who all (led separately as fear drove them. Alexander ente:ed it with 
his phalanx, when the victorious soldiers soon met with riches sufficient to 
satiate their avarice, and immediately cut to pieces all those who still re- 
mained in the city. However, the king soon put an end to the massacre, 
and published an order, by which his soldiers were forbid to violate the chas- 
tity of the women. Alexander had before possessed himself, eithe: by force 
or eapitulation, of a great number of incredibly rich cities , but all this was 
a trifie compared to the treasures he found here. The barbattans had laid 
up at Persepolis, as in a storehouse, all the wealth of Persia. Gold and sil- 
ver were never seen here but in heaps ; not to mention the cléthes and fur- 
niture of inestimable walue; for this was the seat of luxury. There were 
found in the treasury one hundred and twenty thousand talents,(1) which 
were designed to defray the expense of the war. To this prodigious sum he 
added (2)six thousand talents, taken from Pasagardar. This was a city which 
Cyius had built, wherein the kings of Persia used to be crowned 

Duaing Alexander’s stay 1n Persepolis, a little before he set out upon his 
march against Darius, he entertained his friends at a banquet, at which the 
guests drank to excess. Among the women, who were admitted to 1t mask- 
ed, was Thais the courtezan, a native of Attica, and at that time mustress 
to Ptolemy, who afterwards was king of Epypt. About the end of the feast, 
during which she had studiously endeavoured to praise the king in the most 
artful and delicate manner (a stratagem too often practised by women of that 
character), she said with a gay tone uf voice, “ That 1t would be matter of 
“‘ inexpressible joy to her, were she permitted, masked as she then was, 
“ and 1n order to end this festival nobly, to burn the magnificent palace of 
«* Xerxes, who had burned Athens ; and set it on fire with her own hand, 1p 
“‘ order that 1t might be said in all parts of the world, that the women, who 
«< had followed Alexander in his expedition to Asia, had taken much better 
“ vengeance of the Persians, for the many calamities they had brought upon 
*‘ the Grecians, than all the generals who had fought for them both by sea 
“‘ and land.” All the guests applauded the discourse ; when immediately the 
king rose from table, his head being crowned with flowers, and taking a 
torch in his hand, he advanced forwaid to execute this mighty exploit. The 
vw hole gaa ae follow him, breaking into loud acclamations; and afterwards 
singing and dancing, they surround the palace. All the rest of the Macedo- 
mans, at this noise, ran in crowds, with hghted tapers, and set fire to every 
part of it. However, Alexander was sorry, not long after, for what he had 
done, and thereupon gave orders for extinguishing the fire ; but 1t was too 
late. 

As he was naturally very bountiful, his great success increased his bene- 
ficent disposition ; and he accompanied the presents he made with such tes- 
timonies of humanity and kindness, and se obliging a carriage, as very much 
enhanced their merit. He exerted his temper in a particular manner towards 
the fifty Macedoaian young lords, who served under him as guards. Olym- 
pias his mother, thinking him too profuse, wrote to him as follows: ‘ 1 do 
*‘ not blame you,” said she, “ for being beneficent towards your friends, for 
“‘ that is acting like a king ; but then a medium ought to be observed in 
“ your magnificence. You equal them all with kings, and by heaping riches 
‘on them, you give them an opportunity of making a great number of 
‘‘ friends, of all whom you deprive yourself.” As she often wrote the same 
advice to him, he always kept her letters very secret, and did not shew them 
to any person ; but happening to open one of them, and es une to read 
it, Hephsstian drew near to him, and read it over his shoulder, which the 


(1) About eighteen millions Sterling. 
(2) About nine hundred thousand pounds. 
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king observing, did not offer to hinder him ; but taking only his ring from 
his finger, he isa the seal of 1t to the lips of his favounte, as an admonition 
to him not to divulge what he had read. 

He used to send magnificent presents to his mother ; but then he would 
never let her have any concern in the affairs of the government. She used 
frequently to make very severe complaints upon that account, but he always 
submitted to her ill humour with great mildness and impatience. Antipa- 
ter having one day wrote a long letter against her, the king, after reading 
it, replied, “‘ Antipater does not know, that one single tear shed bya mo- 
“ther, will obhterate ten thousand such letters as this.” A behaviour hke 
this, and such an answer, shew, at one and the same time, that Alexander 
was both a kind son and an able politician ; and that he was perfectly sensi- 
ble how dangerous it would have been, had he invested a woman of Olyme- 
pias’ character with the supreme authority. 


: SECTION X. 


DARIUS LEAVES ECBATANA. HIS DEATH. ALEXANDER SENDS HIS 
CORPSE TO SYSIGAMBIS. 


ALEXANDER,(1) after he had taken Persepolis and Pasagardar, was re« 
solved to pursue Darius, who was arrived by this time at Ecbatana, the capi- 
tal of Media. There remained still with this fugitive prince, thirty thousand 
foot, among whom were four thousand Greeks, who were faithful to him to 
the last. Besides these he had four thousand slingers, and upwards of three 
thousand cavalry, most of them Bactrians, commanded by Bessus, governor 
of Bactria. Darius marched his forces a httle out of the common road, hav~ 
ing ordered his baggage to go before them: then assembling his principal 
officers, he spoke to them as follows: “‘ Dear companions, among 80 many 
“ thousand men who composed my army, you only have not abandoned me 
** during the whole course of my ill fortune, and 1n a httle time, nothing but 
“< your fidehty and constancy will be able to make me fancy myself a king. 
‘“* Deserters and traitors now govern in my cities ; not that they are thought 
“* worthy of the honour bestowed upon them, but rewards are given them 
as arf in the view of tempting you, and to stagger your perseverance. You 
*« still chose to follow my fortune, rather than that of the conqueror, for 
“¢ which you certainly have merited a recompence from the gods; and I da 
“‘ not doubt but they will prove beneficent towards you, 1n case that power 
‘““1s demed me. W23th such soldiers and officers I would brave, without the 
“ Jeast dread, the enemy, how formidable soever he may be. What! would any 
“*« one have me surrender myself up to the mercy of the conqueror, and ex+ 
** pect from him, as a reward of my baseness and meanness of spirit, the go- 
“‘ vernment of some province which he may condescend to leave me? No— 
<< it never shall be in the power of any man, either to take away, or fix upon 
‘“ my head, the diadem I wear ; the same hour shall put a period to my reign 
“‘ and hfe. If you bave all the same courage and resolution, which J can in no 
‘* ways doubt, I assure myself that you shall retam your liberty, and not be 
“* exposed to the pride and insults of the Macedomans. You have in your 
‘‘ hands the means either to revenge or terminate all your evils.” Havi 
ended this speech, the whole body of soldiers replhed with shouts, -that they 
were ready to follow him whithersoever he should go, and would shed the 
last drop of their blood in his defence. 

Such was the resolution of the soldiery ; but Nabarzanes, one of the great« 
est lords of Persia, and general of the horse, had conspired with Bessus gene~ 
ral of the Bactrians, to commit the blackest of all crimes, and that was, ta 
seize upon the person of the king, and lay him in chains; which they might 
easily do, as each of them had a great number of soldiers under his command, 
Their design was, 1f Alexander should pursue them, to secure themselves by 


(1) Diod To xvn p 540--546 = Aisian Ton p. 183.--137. Plutarchin Alex. p. 63 
Q Curt Iv ¢ 8-14. Justin. | xi c. 15 
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giving up Darius alive into his hands; and, in case they escaped, to murder 
that prince, and afterwards usurp his crown, and anew war. These 
traitors soon won over the troops, by representing to them that they were go- 
ing to their destruction ; that they would soon be crushed under the ruins of 
an empire, which was just ready to fall; at the same time, that Bactriana was 
open to them, and offered them immense riches. Though these practices 
were carried on very secretly, they came however to tho ear of Darius, whe 
could not beheve them. Patron, who commanded the Groeks, entreated him, 
but in vain, to pitch his tent among them, and to trust the guard of his per- 
son to men on whose fidelity he might depend. Darius not prevail with 
himself to put so great an affront upon the Persians, and thefore made this 
answer: “ That it would be a less affliction to him tobe deceived by, than to 
<< condemn them: That he would suffer the worst of evils amidst those of his 
** own nation, rather than seek for security among strangers, how faithful and 
** affectionate soever he might believe them: and that he could not but die too 
** late, un case the Persian soldiers thought him unworthy of hfe.” It was 
not long before Darius experienced the truth of this counsel ; for the traitors 
seized him, bound him 1n chains of gold, by way of honour, as he was a king, 
and then laying him in a covered chariot, they set out towards Bactriana. 

Alexander, being arrived at Ecbatana, was informed that Darius had left 
that city five days before. He then commanded Parmenio to lay up all the 
treasures of Persia in the castle of Ecbatana, under a strong guard which he 
left there. According to (1)Strabo, these treasures amounted to one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand talents, about twenty-seven millions Sterling ; and 
according to (2) Justin, to ten talents more, about fifteen hundred thousand 
pounds Sterling. He ordered him to march afterwards towards Hyrcamia, by 
the country of the Cadusians, with the Thracians, the foreigners, and the rest 
of the cavalry, the royal companies excepted. He sent orders to Clitus, who 
staid behind in Susa, where he fell sick, that as soon as he was arrived at Ec 
batana, he should take the forces which were left in that city and come to 
him 1n Parthia. 

Alexander, with the rest of his army, pursued Darius, and arrived the ele- 
venth day at(3)Rhaga, which 1s a long day’s journey from the Caspian Straits ; 
but Darius bad already passed through them. Alexander, now despairing to 
overtake him, what dispatch soever he might make, staid there five days to 
rest his forces. He then marched against the Parthians, and that day pitch- 
ed his camp near the Caspian Straits, and passed them the next. News was 
soon brought him, that Darius had been seized by the traitors ; that Bessus 
had caused him to be drawn 1n a chariot, and had sent the unhappy monarch 
before, in order to be the surer of his person; that the whole army obeyed 
that wretch, Artabazus and the Greeks excepted, who not having a soul base 
enough to consent to so abominable a deed, and being too weak to prevent it, 
had therefore left the high road, and marched towards the mountauns. 

This was a fresh motive for him to hasten his march. The barbarians at 
his arrival, were seized with dread, though the match would not have been 
equal, had Bessus been as resolute for fighting, as for putting in execution 
the detestable act above mentioned ; for his troops exceeded the enemy both 
in number and strength, and were all cool and ready for the combat ; where- 
as Alexander’s troops were quite fatigued with the length of their march. 
But the name and reputation of Alexander, a motive all-powerful in war, fil- 
led them with such prodigious terror, that they all fled. Bessus and his ac- 
complices being come up with Darius, they requested him to mount his horse, 
and fly from the enemy : but he replied, that the gods were ready to revenge 
the evils he had suffered: and beseeching Alexander to do him justice, he re< 
fused to follow a band of traitors. At these words they fell into such a fury, 
that they all threw therr darts at him, and left him covered with wounds. 
After having perpetrated this horrid crime they separated, in order to leavo 
different footsteps of their flight, and thereby elude the pursuit of the ene< 
my, 1n case he should follow them ; or at least oblige him to divide his foroese 

(t) Strab 1 xy 
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Nabarzanes touk the way of Hyrcania, and Bessus that of Bactiiana, both 

being followed by a very few horsemen ; and, as the Barbarians were by this 

means destitute of leaders, they dispersed themselves up and down, as fear or 
directed their steps. 

After seacthing about 1n differefit places, Darius was at last found in a so- 
litude, his body run through with spears, lying in a chariot and drawing near 
his end. However, he had strength enough before he died to call for drink, 
which a Macedonian, Polystratus by name, brought him. He had a Persian pri- 
soner, whom he employed as his interpreter. Darius after drinking the liquor 
that had been given him, turned to the Macedoman and said: “ That in the 
“‘ deplorable state to which he was reduced, he however should have the com- 
“‘ fort to speak to one whe could understand him, and that his last words 
** would not be lost He therefore charged him to tell Alexander, that he died 
“‘in his debt, though he had never obliged him: That he gave him a multi- 
“< tude of thanks for the great humanity he had exercised towards his mother, 
‘‘ his wife, and his children, whose lives he had not only spared, but restored 
‘< them to their former splendour: That he besought the gods to give victory 
** to his arms, and make him monarch of the universe: That he thought he 
“<< need not entreat him to revenge the execrable murder committed on his 
‘* person, as this was the common cause of kings.” 

After this taking Polystratus by the hand, ‘‘ Give him,” said he, “ thy 
«‘ hand, as I give thee mine ; and carry him, 1n my name, the only pledge I am 
“ able to give of my gratitude and affection.” Saying these words, he breathed 
his last. Alexander coming up a moment after, and seeing Darius’ body, he 
wept bitterly ; and, by the strongest testimonies of affection that could be giv- 
en him, proved how intimately he was affected with the unhappiness of a prince 
who deserved a better fate. He immediately pulled off his military cloak and 
threw it on Darius’ body ; then causing it to be embalmed, and his coffin to 
be adorned with a royal magnificence, he sent 1t to Sysigambis, in order that 
it mght be interred with the honours usually paid to the deceased Persian 
monarchs, and be entombed with his ancestors. 

(1)Thus died Darius, the third year of the 112th Olympiad, at about fifty 
years of age, six of which he hadreigned. He wasa gentle and pacific prince: 
his reign having been unsullied with injustice or cruelty, which was owing ei- 
ther to his natural lenity, or to his not having had an opportunity of acting 
otherwise, from the perpetual war he had carried on against Alexander all the 
time he sat upon the throne. In hm the Persian empire ended, after having 
existed two hundred and nine years, computing from the beginning of the 
reign of Cyrus the Great, the founder of it, under thirteen kings, viz. Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Smerdis Magus, Darius, son of Hystaspes, Xerxes I. Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, Xerxes I]. Sogdianus, Darius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Are 
taxerxes Ochus, Arses, and Darius Codomanus. 


SECTION XI. 


VICES WHICH FIRST CAUSED THE DECLENSION, AND AT LAST THE 
RUIN OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. 


Tux death of Darius Codomanus may very justly be considered as the era, but 
not as the sole cause, of the destruction of the Persian monarchy, when we take 
a general view of the history of the kings above mentioned, and consider with 
some attention their different characters and methods of governing, whether 
in peace or war, we easily perceive that this declension was prepared at a 
great distance, and carried on to its end by visible steps which denoted a 
total rum. 

We may declare at first sight, that the declension of the Persian re eee 
and its fal], are owing to its origin and primitive institution. It had n 
formed by the union of two nations, who differed very much in manners and 
inclinations. ‘The Persians were a sober, laborious, and modest people ; tut 
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the Medes were wholly devoted to pride, luxury, softness and voluptuousness. 
The example of frugality and simphcity which Cyrus had set them, and their 
being obliged to be always under arms to gain so many victories, and support 
themselves in the midst of so many enemies, oda a at those vices from spreade 
ing for some time ; but after those nations had subjected all things, the fonde 
ness which the Medes had naturally far pleasures and magnificence, soon les~ 
sened the temperance of the Persians, and became, in a little time, the prevail 
ing taste of the two nations. . 

Several other causes conspired te this. Babylon, when conquered, intox- 
icated her victors with her ned cup, and enchanted them with the charms 
of pleasure. She farni them with such ministers and instruments as were 
adapted to promote luxury, and to foment and cherish delights with art and 
delicacy ; and the wealth of the richest provinces in the world, being at the 
ieee disposal of new sovereigns, they thereby were enabled to satiate their 

esires. 

Even Cyrus himself, as I observed elsewhere, contributed to this, without 
pores the consequence of it ; and prepared men’s minds by the splendid 

anquet he gave, after having ended his conquests ; and when he showed him-~ 
self in the midst of his troops, who had shared in his victories, with such a 
pone and ostentation as were most capable of dazzling the eye. He began 
inspiring them with an admuration for pomp and show, which they had hi- 
therto despised. He suggested to them, that magnificence and riches were 
worthy of crowning the most glorious exploits, and the end and fruit of them : 
and by thus inspiring his subjects with a strong desire for things they saw so 
highly esteemed by a most accomplished prince, his example authorised them 
to abandon themselves to that gust without reserve. 

He also spread this evil, by his obliging judges, officers, and governors of 
provinces, to appear in splendour before the people, the better to represent 
the majesty of the prince. On one side these magistrates and commanders 
easily mistook these ornaments and trappings of their aa pat apt for the 
most essential parts of them, endeavouring to distinguish themselves by no~ 
thing but this guttering outside . and, on the other side, men of the greatest 
wealth in the provinces proposed them as so many patterns for their imita- 
tion, and were soon followed by persons of moderate fortune, whom those in 
the lowest stations of life endeavoured to equal. 

So many causes of degeneracy uniting together and beng authorised pub- 
licly, soon destroyed the ancient virtue of the Persians. sad | did not sink, 
like the Romans, by imperceptible decays, which had been long foreseen, 
and often opposed. Scarce was Cyrus dead, but there rose up as it were 
another nation, and kings of a quite different genius and character. Menno 
longer discoursed of that manly, that severe education, which was bestowed 
on the Persian youth ; of those public schools of sobriety, patience, and emula- 
tion for virtue, nor of those laborious and warlike exercises; of all these 
there did not remain the smallest traces ; their young men, being brought up 
in splendour and effeminacy, which they now saw were had 1n honour, 1mme-~ 
diately began to despise the happy simphicity of their forefathers, and form- 
ed, in the space of one generation, an entire new set of people, whose manners, 
inclinations, and maxims, were directly opposite to those of ancient times. 
They grew haughty, vain, effeminate, inhuman, and perfidious in treaties ; 
and acquired this peculiar character, that they of all people, were the most 
abandoned to splendour, luxury, feasting, and even to drunkenness: so that 
we may affirm, that the empire of the Persians was, almost at its birth, what 
other empires grew up to through length of time only, and began where others 
end. It bore the principle of 1ts destruction 1n 1ts own bosqm, and this intere 
nal vice increased every reign. 

After the unsuccessful expeditions of Darius and Xerxes against Scythia 
and Greece, the princes their successors became insensible to the ambition of 
making conquests, and gave themselves upa prey to idleness and effeminacy : 
they grew careless of military discipline, and substituted 1n the place of regue 
lar soldiers, inured tothe tous 6f war, a confused multitude of men, who were 
taken by force out of their respective countries. The reader may have ob- 
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served, on more than one occasion, that the whole strength, and almost the 
only resource of the Persian army, lay in the Greeks in their service ; that 
they properly depended on them only, and always took at care to oppose 
them to the best troops of the enemy: they were the only soldiers in Darius’ 
army who performed their duty, and continued faithful to him to the last ; 
and we have seen that Memnon the Rhodian was the sole great general who 
fought against Alexander. 

Instead neh choosing for the ehipipicioemas na pra forces, seas hal rd skill and 
experience, used to appoint persons o e greatest quality of every na- 
ian, who éccqucutly had no other merit than their exalted birth, their rich - 
es and credit ; and who were distinguished by nothing but the sumptuousness 
of their feasts and entertainments, by the magnificence of their equipages, 
and by the crowd with which they were ever surrounded, of guards, domes- 
tics, eunuchs, and women ; such an assemblage, formed merely for vain show 
and ostentation, rather than for warlike expeditions, encumbered an army, 
already but too numerous, with useless soldiers, made it slow 1n marches and 
movements by its too heavy baggage, and rendered it incapable of subsist- 
ing long in a country, and of completing great enterprises in sight of an 
enemy. 

The Persian monarchs, shutting themselves up in their palaces, in order 
to abandon themselves to pleasures, and appearing seldom abroad, placed their 
whole confidence, and by that means all their authority, in eunuchs, to women, 
to slaves, and to flattering courtiers, whose sole thoughts and endeavours were 
to banish true merit, which was offensive to them ; to give the rewards ap- 
pointed for services to their own creatures ; and to intrust the greatest em- 
ployments of the state to persons devoted to their interested and ambitious 
views, rather than to such whose abilities rendered them capable of serving 
their country. 

Another Gincacees of these princes, which is but too frequent in that high 
sphere, contributed very much to the ruin of the empire. They were accus- 
tomed from their infancy to have their ears soothed with false praises, and 
the most extravagant compliments, and to have a blind submission paid to 
their will. They were educated in so exalted an idea of their own grandeur 
as f gegreeniey them that the rest of men were formed merely to serve them, 
and administer to their pleasures. They were not taught their duties, nor 
the maxims of a wise and good government , the principles by which men judge 
of solid merit, and are capable of choosing persons able to govern under them 
They did not know that they were raised to sovereign power merely to Aiea 
tect their subjects, and make them happy. They were not made sensible of 
the exquisite pleasure that monarch feels, who is the delight of his subjects, 
and the public source of the felicity of so vast an empire, as Cyrus the Great 
had been, who was so dear to his people, that every individual family consid- 
ered him as their father, and bewauled his death as a public calamity. So far 
from this a monarch’s grandeur was declared to consist 1n making himself fear- 
ed, and 1n his being able to gratify all his passions with smpunity. 

So ill-judged an education must necessanly form either weak or vicious 
princes. They were not able to sustain the weight of so mighty an empire, 
nor to grasp the several parts of so extensive and painful an administration. 
Idleness, and a love for pleasure, made them careless, and averse to business 
of every kind ; and they sacrificed matters of the highest importance to their 
vain amusements, Some of them were born with such happy dispositions, that 
they would have become good princes, had they not been enervated by the 
charms of a voluptuous life: and abandoned themselves to the allurements 
of a too despotic power, and an over great prosperity. By flattery, they were 
rendered incapable of Jistening, in their councils, to any expression delivered 
with freedom, or of suffering the least opposition to their wills. 

It is no wonder they were not beloved bry their subjects, since their whole 
study was to aggrandize themselves, and to sacrifice all considerations to that 
alone. Darius in his misfortunes, was abandoned by the generals of his ar- 
mies, by the governors of his provinces, by his officers, domestics, and subjects ; 
and did not find any where a sincere affection, nor a real attachment to hia 
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person and interest. The dazzling splendour of the Persian monarchy con- 
cealed a real weakness; and this unwieldy power heightened by so much pomp 
and pride, was abhorred by the people ; so that this colossus, at the very first 
blow, fell to the greund. 


SECTION XII. 


LACEDAEMONIA REVOLTS FROM THE MACEDONIANS. ANTIPATER 
DEFEATS AGIS, ALEXANDER MARCHES AGAINST BESSUS 


Wuttst things passed in Asia as we have seen(1), some tumults broke out 
in Greece and Macedonia. Memnon, whom Alexander had sent into Thrace, 
having revolted there, and thereby drawn the forces of Antipater on that 
side ; the Lacedsemonians thought this a proper dd eobieniae to throw off the 
Macedonian yoke, and engaged almost all Peloponnesus in theirdemgn. Up- 
on this news, Antipater, after having settled to the best of his power the af- 
fairs of Thrace, returned with the utmost expedition into Greece, whence he 
immediately dispatched couriers, in order to give Alexander an account of 
these several transactions. As soon as Antipater was come up with the ene- 
my, he resolved to venture a battle. The Lacedremonian army consisted of 
no more than twenty thousand foot, and two thousand horse, under the com- 
mand of Agis their king: whereas that of Antipater was twice that number 
Agis, in order to make the supenority of numbers of no effect, had made chou e 

a narrow spot of ground. The battle began with great vigour, each par- 
ty endeavouring to signalize themselves in an extraordinary manner, for the 
honour of their respective countries ; the one fired with the remembrance of 
their pristine glory, and the other animated by their present greatness, fought 
with equal courage ; the Lacedzmonians for liberty, and the Macedonians for 
empire. So long as the armies continued on the spot where the battle be- 
gan, Agis had the advantage ; but Antipater, by pretending to fly, drew the 
enemy into the plains ; after which, extending his whole army, he gained a 
superiority, and made a proper use of his advantage. Agis was distinguish- 
ed by his suit of armour, his noble mien, and still more go by his valour. The 
battle was hottest round his pagan and he himself performed the most aston- 
ishing acts of bravery. At last, after having been wounded in several parts 
of his bedy, his soldiers, laying him upon his shield, carried him off. How- 
ever, this did not damp their courage, for having seized an advantageous post, 
where they kept close in their ranks, they resisted with great vigour the at- 
tacks of theenemy. After having withstood them a long time, the Lacedz- 
monians began to give ground, being scarce able to hold their arms, which 
were all covered with sweat ; they afterwards retired very fast, and at last 
ran quite away. The king, seeing himself closely pursued, still made some 
efforts, notwithstanding the weak condition to which he was reduced, in order 
to oppose the enemy. Intrepid and invincible to the last, oppressed by num- 
bers, he died sword in hand. uch. 048 

In this engagement, upwards of three thousand Lacedssmonians lost their 
lives, and a thousand Macedonians at most; but very few of the latter re- 
turned home unwounded. This victory not only ruined the power of Sparta 
and its allies, but also the hopes of those who only waited the issue of this 
war to declare themselves. Antipater immediately sent the news of this suc- 
cess to Alexander ; but like an experienced courtier, he drew up the account 
of it in the most modest and circumspect terms in such as were best adapted 
diminish the lustre of a victory which might expose him to envy. He was sen- 
sible, that Alexander's delicacy, with regard to honour, was very » and 
that he looked upon the glory which another obtained as a inution 
of his own. And indeed he could not forbear, og ela this news was t 
him, to let drop some words which discovered his jealousy. Antipater did 


1 A. M 3675. Ant J. Cc 329. Diod. 1. Xvi. p.- $37. Q. Curt. L vi Cc. 1. . 
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not dare to dispose of any thing by his own private authority, and only gave 
the Lacedsmonians leave to send an embassy to the king, 1n order that they 
themselves might tell him the 111 success they had met with. Alexander par- 
doned them, some of those who had occasioned the revolt excepted, and these 
he punished. 

1)Darius” death did not hinder Alexander from paren Bessus, who 
had withdrawn into Bactriana, where he had assumed the title of King, by 
the name of Artaxerxes. But finding at last that 1t would be impossible for 
him to come up with him, he returned into Parthia; and resting his troops 
ae days in Hecatompylos, commanded provisions of all sorts to be brought 
thither. 

During his stay there, a report prevailed throughout the whole army, that 
the king, content with the conquests he had atchieved, was preparing to re- 
turn into Macedonia. That very instant the soldiers, as if a signal had beer 
made for their setting out, ran like madmen to their tents, began to pach 
up their baggage, load the waggons withthe utmost dispatch, and fill the 
whole camp with noise and tumult. Alexander was soon informed of this, 
when, terrified at the disorder, he summoned the officers to his tent, where, 
with tears in his eyes, he Ngee maa that 1n the midst of so glorious a ca- 
reer, he was stopped ona sudden, and forced to return back into his own 
country, rather like one who had‘been overcome, than as a conqueror. The 
officers comforted him, by representing, that this sudden motion was a mere 
sally, and a transient gust of passion, which would not be attended with any 
ill eonsequences ; and assured him, that the soldiers, to a man, would obey 
him, provided he would address himself to them in tender expressions. He 
promised to do it. ‘The circumstance which had given occasion to this false 
report, was his having disbanded some Grecian soldiers, after rewarding them 
in a very bountiful manner; so that the Macedonians imagined they also 
were to fight no more. 

Alexander having summoned the army, made the following speech. ‘“‘ I 
“am not surprised, O soldiers ! if, after the mighty things we have hitherto 
“< performed, you should be satiated with glory, and have no other views 
“than ease and repose. I will not now enumerate the various nations we 
“€ have conquered. We have subdued more provinces than others have ci- 
«ties. Could I persuade myself, that our conquests were well secured, over 
** nations who were so soon overcome, I would think as you do, for I will 
<< not dissemble my thoughts, and would make all the haste imaginable to re- 
** visit my household-gods, my mother, my sisters, and my subjects, and en- 
“<¢ joy in the midst of my country the glory I haveacquired in coneert with 
eS er But this glory will all vanish very soon, if we do not put the last 
ee d tothe work. Do you imagine, that so many nations, accustomed to 
‘< other sovereigns, and who have ne manner of similitude to us, either in therr 
*¢ religion, manners or language, were entirely subdued the moment they 
‘- were conquered ; and that they will not take up arms, in case we retuin 
“ back with so much precipitation? What will become of the rest who still 
** remain unconque ? ow ! shall we leave our victory imperfect, mere- 
“‘ ly for want of courage; But that which touches me much more, shall we 
‘« suffer the detestable crime of Bessus to go unpunished? Can you bear 
““ to see the sceptre of Darius in the sanguinary hands of that monster, who, 
*< after having loaded him with chains, as a captive, at last assassinated his 
“* sovereign, in order to deprive us of the glory of saving him? As for myself, 
“« I shall not be easy till I see that infamous wretch hanging on a gibbet, there 
“<< to pay, te-aHl kings and nations of the earth, the just punishment due to 
“his execrable crime. ¥ do not know whether ] am mistaken ; but me- 
“ thinks E read his sentence of death in your countenances; and that the 
* anger which sparkles in your eyes, declares you will soon imbrue your hands 
*“ an the traitors blood.” : . 

The soldiers would not suffer Alexander to proceed ; but clapping their 
hands, they all cried aloud, that they were ready to follow wherever he 
lead would them. ll the speeches of this prince generally produced this 
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effect. In how desponding 2 condition soever they might be, one single 
word from him revived their courage in an instant, and inspired them with 
that martial alacrity and ardour which appeared always in his face. The 
king taking advantage of this favourable disposition of the whole army, cross- 
ed Parthia, and in three days arrived on the frontiers of Hyrcama, which 
submitted to his arms. He afterwards subdued the Mardi, the Arn, the 
Dr , the Archosu, gre several oa =e age ge Te hee eran mn 
ched with greater speed than peo e y trav: e uently wo 

pursue an caaniy for whole days and nights together, almost without suffer~ 
ing his troops to take any rest. By this p pus rapidity, he came un- 
awares upon nations, who thought him at a great distance, and subdued them 
before they had time to put themselves in a ture of defence. Under this 
image Daniel the prophet shadowed Alexander many ages before his birth, 
by representing him as a panther, a leopard, and a goat, who rushed for- 
ward with so much swiftness, that his feet seemed not to touch the ground. 

(1) Nabarzanes, one of Bessus’ ant erste who had written before to 
Alexander, came and surrendered himself, upon promise of a pardon, when 
he heard that he was arrived at Zadracarta, the capital of Hyrcama; and, 
among other presents, brought him Bagoas the eunuch, who afterwards gain- 
ed as great an ascendant over Alexander, as before over Darius. 

At the same time arrived Thalestris, queen of the Amazons. A violent 
desire of seeing Alexander had prompted that princess to leave her domin- 
ions, and travel through a great num of countries to gratify her curiosi- 
ty. Being come pretty near his camp, she sent word that a queen was come 
to visit him ; and that she had a prodigious inclination to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance, and accordingly was arrived within a little distance from that 
piece: Alexander having returned her a favourable answer, she commanded 

er train to stop, and herself came forward with three hundred women ; and 
the moment she perceived the king, she leaped from her horse, having two 
lances in her right hand. The dress the Amazons used to wear did not 
quite cover the body ; for their bosom being uncovered on the left side, every 
other part of the body was hid ; their gowns being tucked up with a knot, and 
so descended no farther than their knee. They preserved their right breast to 
suckle their female offspring, but used to burn their left, that they might 
be the better enabled to bend the bow and throw the dart, whence they were 
called (2) Amazons. 

Thalestris (3) looked upon the king without discovering the least sign of 
admiration, and surveying him attentively, did not think his stature ans- 
werable to his fame ; for the Barbarians are very much struck with a majesq 
tic air, and think those only capable of mighty atchievements on whom na-«- 
ture has bestowed bodily advantages. She d:d not scruple to tell him, that 
the chief motive of her journey was to have posterity by him; adding, that 
she was worthy of giving heirs to his empire. Alexander, upon this request, 
was obliged to make some stay in this place ; after which Thalestris return~ 
ed to her kingdom, and the king into the province inhabited by the Parthi- 
ans. This story, and whatever is related of the Amazons, is looked upon by 
some very judicious authors as entirely fabulous. 

_ (4) Alexander devoted himself afterwards wholly to his passions, changing 
into pride and debauch, the moderation and continence for which he 

hitherto beenso greatly admired ; virtues so very n in an exalted 
station of life, and in the midst of a series of prosperities. mow no lon- 
ger was the same man Though he was invincible with regerd to the dan- 
gers and toils of war, he was’ fac otherwise with respect to,the charms of 
ease. The instant he enjoyed a little repose, he abandoned himself to sen- 
suality ; and he, whomthe arms of the Persians cquld not conquers, fell a 
victim to thejr vices. Nothing was now to be seen but games, parties of 


qi) Q. Curt. 1. vi.e.5. (2) Thisis a Greek word, signafying, without breasts, 

(8) Internto valtu regem Thalestris mtnebatur, habitum ejus haudquaquam rerun 
fame parem oculis perlustrans. Quippe omnibas barbarisin corporum majestate venee 
rateo est ; magnorumque operum non alos capaces putant, quam quos eximia specie do- 
mare natura diguata est-—Q. Curt.l.+ * (4) Q. Card, 1, vi. GaGe 
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re, women, and excessive feasting, in which he used to revel whole 
days and nights. Not satisfied with the buffoons, and the performers on 1n- 
strumental music, whom he had brought with him out of Greece, he obliged 
the captive women, whom he carried along with him, to sing songs after 
the manner of their country. He happened, among these women, to per- 
ceive one who appeared in deeper affliction than the rest, and who, by a mo- 
dest, and at the same time a noble confusion, discovered a greater reluctance 
than the others to appear in public. She was a pérfect beauty, which was 
very much heightened by her bashfulness, whilst she threw her eyes to the 
ground, and did all in her power to conceal her face. The king soon ima- 
ined by her air and mein that she was not of vulgarbirth ; and ingturing 
Eumeelf into it, the lady answered, that she was grand-daughter to Ochus, 
whe not long before had swayed the Persian sceptre, and daughter of his 
son ; that she had marned Hystaspes, who was related to Darius, and gene- 
ral of a great army. Alexander, beg touched with compassion, when he 
heard the unhappy fate of a princess of the blood-royal, and the sad_condi- 
tion to which she was reduced, not only gave her liberty, but returned all her 
ssessions ; and caused her husband to be sought for, in order that she might 
be restored to him. 

This prince was naturally of so tender and humane a disposition, as made 
him sensible of the affliction of persons in the lowest condition. (1) A poor 
Macedonsan was one day leading, before him, a mule, laden with gold for the 
king’s use; the beast being so tired that he was not able either to go on or 
sustain the load, the mule-driver took it up and carried it, but with great 
difficulty, a considerable way. Alexander, seeing him just sinking under his 
burden, and going to throw it on the ground, in order to ease himself cried 
out, “* Friend, do not be weary yet ; try and carry it quite through to thy tent, 
“‘ for it is all thy own.” 

(2) Alexander, in a very difficult march through barren places, at the 
head of a small body of horse, when he pursued Darius, met some Macedo- 
nians who were carrying water in goats-skins upon mules. These Macedo- 
nians perceiving their prince was almost parched with thirst, occasioned b 
the raging heat, the sun being then 1n the meridian, immediately filled a hel- 
met with water, and were running to present him with it. Alexander asking 
to whom they were carrying all that water, they replied, “We were going 
** to nag it to our children ; but do not let your Majesty be uneasy, for if 
“* your life is but saved,we shall get children enough, in case we should lose 
“‘ these.” At these words, Alexander takes the helmet, and looking quite 
round him, he saw all his horseman hanging down their heads, and with 
eyes fixed earnestly on the liquor he held, swallow it as it were with their 

Nasiase 3 upon which he returned it, with thanks, to those who offered it 

im, and did not drink so much as a ane drop, but cried, “ There is not 
“¢ enough for my whole company ; and should I drink alone, it would make 
“‘ the rest be thirstier, and they would quite die away.” The officers, who 
were on horseback round him, struck in the most sensible manner with his 
wonderful temperance and magnanimity, entreated him with shouts, to car- 
ry them wherever he thought fit, and not s them in any manner ; that 
now they were not in the least tired, nor felt the least thirst; and that as 
long as they should be commanded by such a king, they could not think 
themselves mortal men. 

Such sentiments as these, which arise from a generous and,tender disposi+ 
tion, reflect a greater honour on 2 prince than the greatest victories and con~ 
quests. Had Alexander always cherished them, he would justly have meri« 
ted the title of Great ; but a too glorious and uninterrupted series of pros~ 

rity, which is too heayy for mortals to sustain, insensiblg effaced them 

m his mind, and eiade hich forget that he was man ; for contemning 
the customs of his own country as no longer worthy the ereige of the unie 
verse, he laid aside the dress, the manners, and wa the Macedo~ 


nian monarchs ; looking upon them as too plain and simple, and deragatary 
(i) Plut. ia Alex. p. 697. (2) Ibid, 
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to his grandeur. He even went so far as to imitate the pomp of the Persian 
kings, n that very circumstance in which they seemed to equal themselves 
to the gods; I mean, by requiring those who had conquered nations to fall 

rostrate at his feet, and pay him akind of homage which became only slaves. 
i e had turned his palace into a seragho, filling 1t with three hundred and s1x- 
ty concubines, the same number that Darius kept, and with bands of eunuchs, 
of all mankind the most infamous. Not satisfied with wearing a Persian 
robe himeelf, he also obliged his generals, his friends, and all the grandees 
of his court, to put on the same dress, which gave them the greatest morti- 
fication ; not one of them, however, daring to speak against this innovation, 
or contradict the prinee 1n any manner. 

The veteran soldiers, who had fought under Philip, not having the least 
idea of sensuality, nveighed publicly against this prodigious luxury, and 
the numerous vices which the army had learned in Susa and Ecbatana. The 
soldiers would frequently express themselves in the following terms : — 
*“* That they had lost more by victory than they had gained; that as the 
“* Macedonians had thus assumed the manners and customs of foreigners, 
“‘ they might properly be said to be conquered: that therefore the only bene- 
“‘ fit they should reap from their long absence, would be, to return back to 
« their own country in the habit of Barbarians; that Alexander was asham- 
““ ed of, and despised them ; that he chose to resemble the vanquished rather 
“* than the victorious ; and that he, who before had been king of Macedonia, 
** was now become one of Danus’ heutenants.” 

The king was not ignorant of the discontent which reigned both in his 
court and army, and endeavoured to recover the esteem and friendship ot 
both by his beneficence: (1) but slavery, though purchased at ever so high a 
rate, must necessarily be odious to free-born men. He therefore thought 
that the safest remedy would be to employ them, and for that purpose led 
them against Bessus. But as the army was encumbered with booty and an 
useless train of baggage, that it could scarce move, he first caused all his own 
baggage to be carried into a great square, and afterwards that of his army, 
such things excepted as were absolutely necessary ; then ordered the whole 
to be carned from thence in carts toalarge plain. Every one was 1n a great 
pain to know the meaning of all this ; but after he had sent away the horses, 
he himself set fire to his own things, and commanded every one to follow his 
example. Upon this the Macedonians lighted up the tre with their own 
hands, and burned the rich spoils they had purchased with their blood, and 
often forced out of the midst of the flames. Such a sacrifice mnst certainly 
have been made with the utmost reluctance , but the example the king set 
them silenced all their complaints, and they seemed less affected at the loss 
of their baggage, than at the neglect of their military discipline. A short 
speech the king made, soothed all their uneasiness ; and, beang now more able 
to exert themselves hereafter, they set out with joy, and marched towards 
Bactriana. In this march they met with difficulties which would have quite 
damped any one but Alexander; but nothing could daunt his soul, or check 
his progress ; for he put the strongest. confidence 1n his good fortune, which 
indeed never forsook that hero, but extricated him from a thousand perils, 
Bafa ie would have naturally supposed both himself and his army must 

ave peris 

(2)Being arrived among the Drange, a danger to which he had not been 
accustomed, gave him very great uneasiness ; and this was, the report of a 
conspiracy that was formed against his person. One Dymnus, a man of no 
great figare at court, was the contriver of this treason ; and the motive of it 
was, some private disgust which he had received He had communicated his 
execrable design to a young man, Nicomachus by name, who revealed it to 
Cebalinus, his brother. he latter 1mmediately whispered it to Philotas, 
earnestly entreating him to acquaint the king with it, because every mo- 
ment was of the utmost consequence, and that the conspirators were to exe 


(}) Sed, ut opinor, hberis pretium servitutis ingratam eat.—Q Curt. 

(2) Diod 1] xxn 550, 551 Q Curt lw «. 7, lleetlvu c1.2 Arman. 1 wa. p 
M1. 142) Plut in Alex p. 692, 693. 
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eute the horrid deed in three days. Philotas, after applauding his fidelity, 
waited immediately upon the king, and discoursed upon a great vanety of 
subjects, but without taking the least notice of the plet In the evemng 
Cebalinus meeting him as he was coming out, 4nd asking whether he had 
done as requested, he answered, that he had not found an opportumty of 
mentioning 1t to his Majesty, and went away. The next day this young 
man went up to him as he was going inty the , and conjured him not 
to ferget what he had told him the day before. Philotas replied, that he 
would be sure not to forget it ; and however did not perform his promise. 
This made Cebalinus suspect him ; and fearing, that in case the conspiracy 
should be discovered by any other person, his silence would be interpreted 
as criminal, he therefore got another person to disclose it to Alexander. 
The prinee having heard the whole from Cebalinus himself, and told how 
many times he had conjured Phulotas to acquaint him with it, first comman- 
ded Dymnus to be brought before him. The latter, guessing upon what 
account he was sent for by the king, ran himself thro with his sword ; 
but the guards having prevented this wretch from el eting the deed, he 
was carried to the palace. The king asked him, Why he thought Philotas 
more worthy than he was of the kingdom of Macedon? But he was quite 
speechless ; so that, after fetching a deep sigh, he turned his head aside, and 
breathed his last. 

The king afterwards sent for Philotas, and peers to him, having first 

Ww. 


commanded every one to withdraw, he asked whether Cebalinus had really 
urged him several times to tell him of a P 


lot which was carrying on against 
him. Philotas, without discovering the least confusion in his countenance, 


confessed ingenuously that he had, but made his apology, by sayi , that 
the person who had whispered this, did not appear to him worthy of the least 
credit. He confessed, however, that Dymnus’ death plainly showed he had 
acted very imprudently, in concealing so long a design of so black a nature. 
Upon which, acknowledging his fault, he fell at the king’s feet ; which he 
embraced, and besought him to consider his past life, rather than the fault 
he had now committed, which did not proceed from any bad design, but from 
the fear he was under of alarming, very unseasonably, the king, should he 
communicate a design which he really sup d was without foundetion. 
It 18 no easy matter to say, whether Alexander believed what Philotas said, 
or only dissembled his anger. But however this be, he gave him his hand, 
in token of reconciliation ; and told him, that he was persuaded he had de- 
spised, rather than concealed the affair. 

Philotas was both envied and hated by a great number of courtiers; and 
indeed it was hardly ible it should otherwise, because none of them 
was more familar with the king, or more esteemed by him. Instead of sof- 
tening or moderating the lustre of the distinguished favour he enjoyed, by 
an air of sweetness and humanity ; he seemed, on the contrary, to endeavour 
nothing so much as to excite the envy of others, by affecting a silly pnde, 
which erally displayed itself in his dress, his retinue, his equipage, and 
his table ; and still more so by the haughty airs he assumed, which made him 
universally hated. Parmemio, his father, disgusted at his lofty behaviour, 
said one day to him. “(1) My son, make thyself less.” The strongest sense 
is couched under these words: and it is evident, that the man who uttered 
them, was perfectly acquainted with the genius of courts. He used often to 
give Philetas advice to this effect ; but too exalted a prosperity is apt to make 
men both deaf and blind ; and they cannot persuade themselves, favour, 
which is established on so seemingly solid a foundation, can ever change ; 
the contrary of which Philotas found to his sorrow. : 

(2) His former oonduct with rc to Alexander, had given the latter 
just reason to complain of him, for he used to take the ber ty to speak dis- 
respectfully of the king, and applaud himself in the most aughty terms. 
Opening one day his heart to a woman, Antigonia by name, with whom he 
was in love, he began to boast, in a very insolent manner, his father’s services 
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and his own: ‘ What would Philip,” said he, “have been, had it not been 
** for Parmenio? And what would Alexander be, were it not for Philetas ? 
“‘ What would become of his pretended divinity, and his father Ammon, 
“should we undertake to expose this fiction?” All these things were re- 
ated to Alexander, and Antigomia herself made oath that such words had 
een spoken. The king had nevertheless taken no notice of all this, nor 
sO much as once let drop the least word which showed his resentment upon 
that occasion, whenever ke was most intoxicated with hquor ; he had not so 
much as hinted it to his friends, not even Hephzstion, from whom he scarce 
concealed any thing. But the crime Philotas was now accused of, recalled to 
his memory the disgust he had formerly entertained. 

Immediately after the conversation he had with Philotas, he held a coun- 
cil composed of his chief confidants. Craterus, for whom Alexander had a 
great esteem, and who envied Philotas the more on that very account, look- 
ed upon this asa very happy occasion for supplanting his rival. Concealing, 
therefore, his hatred under a specious pretence of zeal, he suggested to the 
king, “ The apprehensions he might justly be under, both from Philotas him- 
*“ self, because mercy 1s not apt to work any change 1n a heart, which could 
“© be corrupt enough to entertain so detestable a crime ; and from Parmenio 
“« his father, who, said he, will never be able to bear the thoughts of his 
** owing his son’s life to the king’s clemency. Some beneficial acts are 30 
Age great, that they become a burden to those on whom they are conferred, 
* for which reason they do all in their power to erase them from their memo- 
“‘ yy. And further, who can assure us, that both father and son are not en- 
gaged in the conspiracy? When a prince's life 1s in danger, every thing 
‘is of importance ; and all things, even to the slizhtest suspicions, are 50 
‘many proofs. Can we conceive it possible, that a favourite, on whom his 
sovereign has bestowed the most shining marks of his beneficence, should 

be calm and undisturbed, upon his being told an affair of such mghty 1m- 
‘portance? But we are told, that this design was communicated by young 
“‘ people, who deserved very little credit. Wherefore then did he keep 
“‘them in suspense two days, asif he really believed what they told him, 
*‘ and still promised them that he would reveal the whole affair to the king ? 
“« Who does not see, that he did this merely to prevent their having access 
“‘ by another way to his majesty ? Sir,” continued he, “it is necessary, for 
“‘ your own sake and that of the state, for us to put Philotas to the torture ; 
<<in order to force from his own mouth an account of this plot, and the 
** several persons who are his accomplices in 1t.”” This being the opinion of 
all the members of the council, the king came into it. He then dismissed 
the assembly, having first enjoined them secrecy ; and the better to conceal 
his resolution, gave orders for the army's marching the next day, and even 
invited Philotas to supper with him. 

In the beginning of the night, various parties of guards having been post- 
ed in the several places necessary, some entered the tent of Philotas, who 
was then ina deep sleep ; when, starting from his slumbers, as they were 
putting manacles on his hands, he cried, “ Alas! my sovereign, the invete- 
“* racy of my enemies has got the better of your ess.” r this, they 
covered his face, and brought him tothe palace without uttering a single 
word, The next morning the Macedonians, according to an order publish- 
ed for that purpose, came thither under arms, being about six thousand. It 
was @ very ancient custom fer the army, in war time, to take cognizance 
of capital crimes ; and, in times of peace, for the people to do so; so that 
the prince had no power on these occasions, unless a sanction were given to 
it by one of those bodies ; and the king was forced to have recourse to per-= 
suasion(1), befere he employed his authority. 

- Firet the body of nus was brought out ; very few then present know- 
ing either what he had done, or how he came by his death. fterwards the 
the -king came into the assembly; an air of sorrow appearing in his coun 
tenance, as well as in his whole court, every one waited with impatience the 
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issue of this gloomy scene Alexander continued a long time with his eyes 
cast on the ground, but at last, having recovered his spirits, he made the 
following speech: ‘‘ I narrowly escaped, O soldiers being torn from you by 
*« the teoncher of a small number of wretches; but by the providence and 
<< mercy of the gods, I now again appear before you alive ; and I protest to 
** you, that nothing antes ha me more to proceed against the traitors, than 
“the mght of this assembly, whose hves are much dearer to me than my 
“‘ own; for I desire to live for your sakes only ; and the greatest happiness 
“‘ I should find in hving, not to say the only one, would be the pleasure J 
‘« shall receive in having it once 1n my power to reward the services of suo 
“* many brave men, to whom I owe all things” Here he was interrupted 
by the cnes and groans of the soldiers, who all burst into tears; “ Alas! 
“how will you behave when I shall name the persons who formed so exe- 
“‘ crable an attempt ° I myself cannot think of it without shuddering They, 
“* on whom I have been most lavish of my kindnesses ; on whom I had bes- 
““ towed the greatest marke of friendship , in whom I had put my whole con- 
** fidence, and 1n whose breasts I lodged my greatest secrets—Parmenio and 
** Philotas.” At these names, all the soldiers gazed one upon the other, not 
daring to believe their eyes or ears, nor any thing they saw or heard. Then 
Nichomachus, Metron, and Cebalinus, were sent for, who made the several 
depositions of what they knew- But ae not one of them charged Pihuilotas 
with engaging in the plot, the whole assembly being seized with a trouble 
and confusion, easier conceived than expressed, continued in a sad and gloo- 
my silence. 

Philotas was then brought 1n, his hands tied behind him, and his head cov- 
ered with a coarse worn out piece of cloth. How shocking a sight was this! 
Lost to himself, he did not dare to look up, or open his lips ; but the tears 
streaming from his eyes, he fainted away in the arms of the man who held 
him. As the standers by wiped off the tears in which his face was bathed, 
recovering his spirits and his voice by msensible degrees, he seemed desir-~ 
ous of speaking. ‘The king then told him, that he should be judged by the 
Macedonians, and withdrew. Pluilotas might have justified himself verv 
easily ; for not one of the witnesses, and those who had been put on the 
rack, had accused him of being an accomplhee in the plot. Dymnus, who 
first formed it, had not named him to any of the conspirators ; and had Phi- 
lotas been concerned in it, and the ringleader, as was pretended, Dymnus 
would certamly have named him, at the head of all the rest, in order to en- 
gage them the more strongly. Had Philotas been conscious to himself of guilt 
an this particular, as he was sensible that Cebalinus, who knew the whole, 
sought earnestly to acquaint the king of 1t, 15 1t any ways prebable, that he 
could have lain quiet two days together, without once endeavourmg either 
to dispatch Cebalinus, or to put His dark design 1n execution; which he 
might very easily have done. Philotas set these proofs, and a great many 
more, in the strongest hght ; and he did not omit to mention the reasons 
which had made him despise the information that had been given him, as 
groundless and imaginary. Then directing, on a sudden, himself to Alex- 
ander, as 1f he had been present, ‘‘ O king,” says he, ‘‘ wheresoever you may 
‘* be,” for it was thought Alexander heard all that passed from behind a cur- 
tain, “If I have commutted a fault in not acquainting you with what I 
“*< heard, I confessed 1t to you, and you pardoned me. You gave me your 
** royal hand as a pledge of this, and you did me the honour to admit me to 
“‘ your table. If you believed me, I am innocent ; 1f you pardoned me, I am 
“ cleared: I refer all this to your own judgment. hat new crime have I 
“* committed since ? 1 was in a deep sleep when my enemes waked me, and 
<< loaded me with chains. Is 1t natural for a man, whois conscious that he 1s 
“* guilty of the most horrid of all crimes, to be thus easy and undisturbed ? 
«‘ The innocence of my own conscience, and the promise your Majesty made 
‘“‘ me, gave my soul this calm. Do not let the envy of my enemies prevail 
** over your clemency and justice.” 

The result of this assembly was, that Philotas should be put on the rack. 
The persons who presided on that occasion were his most inveterate ene< 
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mies, and they made him suffer every kind of torture Philotas, at first, dis- 
covered the utmost resolution and strength of mind , the torments he sufler- 
ed not being able to force from him a single word, nor even so much «a+ a 
sigh. But at last, conquered by pain, he confessed himself to be guilty, 
named several accemplices, and even accused his own father. The next day, 
the answers of Philotas were read in a full assembly, he himself being pre- 
sent. Upon the whole, he was unanimously sentenced to die ; immediately 
after which he was stoned, according to the custom of Macedonia, with sume 
others of the conspirators. 

They also judged at the same time, and put to death, Lyncestes Alexan- 
der, who had been found guilty of conspiring the death of the king, and kept 
three years in prison. 

The condemnation of Philotas brought on that of Parmenio: whether it 
were that Alexander really beheved him guilty, or was afraid of the father 
now he had put the son to death, Polydamus, one of the lords of the court, 
was appointed to see the execution performed. He had been one of Par- 
menio's most intimate friends, 1f we may give that name to courtiers, who 
affect only their own fortunes. This was the very reason of his beang nomi- 
nated, because no one could suspect that he was sent with any such orders 
against Parmenio. He therefore set out for Media, where that general com- 
manded the army, and was intrusted with the king’s treasures, which amount- 
ed to an hundred and fourscore thousand talents, about twenty-seven mil- 
lhons Sterling. Alexander had given him several letters for Cleander, the 
king’s heutenant 1n the province, and for the principal officers. ‘wo were 
for Parmenio; one of them from Alexander, and the other sealed with Phi- 
lotas’ seal, as if he had been alive, to prevent the father from harbouring the 
least suspicion. Polydamus was but eleven days in his journey, and alight-~ 
ed in the night-time at Cleander’s. After having taken all the precautions 
necessary, they went together, w:th a great number of attendants, to meet 
Parmenio, who at this time was walking 1m a park of bis own. The moment 
Polydamus spied him, though at a great distance, he ran to embrace him 
with an air of the utmost joy, and after compliments, intermixed with the 
strongest indications of friendship, had passed on both sides, he gave him 
Alexander’s letter. In the opening it he asked him what the king was do- 
ing to which Polydamus replied, that he would know by his muajesty’s letter. 
Parmenio, after perusing it, said as follows. ‘‘ The king 1s preparing to 
*‘ march against the Arachosu. How glorious a prince is this, who will not 
““ suffer himself to take a moment’s rest! However, he ought to be a httle 
‘‘ tender of himself, now he has acquired so much glory.” He afterwards 
opened the letter which was written in Philotas’ name ; and, by his counten- 
ance, seemed pleased with the contents of 1t. At that very instant Clean- 
der thrust a dagger into his side, then made another thrust in his throat, 
and the rest gave him several wounds, even after he was dead. 

Thus this great man ended his hfe , a man illustrious both in peace and 
war ; who had performed many glorious actions without the king, whereas 
the king had never achieved any thing conspicuous but in concert with Par- 
meno. He was a person of great ahilities and execution , was very dear to 
the grandees, and much more so to the officers and soldiers, who reposed 
the highest confidence 1n him; and looked upon themselves as assured of 
victory when he was at their head, so firmly they relied on his capacity and 
good fortune. He was then threescore and ten years of age; and had al- 
ways served his sovereign with inviolabie fidelity and zeal, for which he was 
very ill rewarded ; his son and himself having been put to death merely on 
a shght suspicion, uninforced with any real proof, which nevertheless ob- 
literated in a moment al] the great services both had done for their country 

(1)Alexander was sensible, that such cruel executions myht alienate the 
affections of the troops, of which he had a proof, by the letters they sent 
into Macedonia, which were intercepted by his order , concluding therefore 


(1) Arrian 1 43 143, 148. Curt 1}. vu.c.3.—5. Diod 1. xvu p. 882, 535m A. BE 
4675. Ant.J.C 326.” ° errs ° 
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that it would be proper for him to separate from the rest of the army, such 
soldiers as had most distinguished themselves by their murmurs and com~ 
plaints, lest their seditious discourses should spread the same spirit of discon- 
tent, he formed a separate body of these, the command of which he gave to 
Leonidas ; this kind of ignominy being the only punishment he inflicted on 
them. But they were so strangely affected with it, that they endeavoured 
to wipe out the disgrace it brought upon them, by a bravery, a fidelity, and 
an obedience, which they observed ever afterwards. 

To prevent the ill consequences that ht arise from this secret discon- 
tent, Alexander set out upon his march, and continued to pursue Bessus ; on 
which occasion he e himeelf to great hardships and rs. After 
having passed through Drangania, Arachosia, and the country of the Ariam- 
aspi, where all things submitted to his arms, he arrived at a mountain called 
Paropamusus, a of Caucasus, where his army underwent inexpressible 
fatigues, through weariness, thirst, cold and the snows, which killed a great 
number of his soldiers. Bessus laid waste all the country that lay between 
him and mount Caucasus, 1n order that the want of provisions and forage 
might deprive Alexander of an opportunity of pursuing him. He indeed suf- 
fered very much, but nothing could check his vigour. After making his 
army repose for some time at Drapsaca, he advanced towards Aornos and 
Bactra, the two strongest cities of Bactriana, and took them both. At 
Alexander’s approach about seven or eight thousand Bactrians, who till then 
had adhered very firmly to Bessus, abandoned him to aman, and retired each 
to his respective home. Bessus, at the head of the small number of forces 
who continued faithful to him, passed the river Oxus, burned all] the boats 
he himself made use of, to prevent Alexander from crossing it, and withdrew 
to Nauticus, a city of Sogdiana, fully determined to raise a new army there. 
Alexander, however, did not give him time to do this ;5 and not meeting with 
trees or timber sufficient for the building of boats and rafts, or floats of tim- 
ber, he supphed the want of these by distmbuting to his soldiers a great num- 
ber of skins stuffed with straw, and such hke dry and hght materials ; which 
laying under them in the water, they crossed the river in this manner ; those 
who went over first drawing up 1n battle-array, whilst their commanders were 
coming after them In this manner his whole army passed over in six days. 
Whiulst these things were doing, Spitamenes, who was sus’ chief confidant, 
formed a conspiracy against him, in concert with two more of his principal 
officers. Having seized his person, they put him in chains, foreed his dia- 
dem from his head, tore to pieces the royal robe of Darius he had put on, and 
set him on horseback, in order to give him up to Alexander. 

That prince arnved at a lttle city inhabited by the Branchide. These 
were the descendants of a family who had dwelt in Miletus, and Xerxes, at 
his return from Greece, had formerly sent into Upper Asia, where he had 
settled them in a very flourish condition, in return for their having de- 
livered up to him the treasure of the temple called Didymaon, with which 
they had been intrusted. These received the king with the highest demon- 
strations of joy, and surrendered both themselves and their city to him. 
Alexander sent for such Milesians as were in his army, who preserved an 
hereditary hatred against the Branchidz, because of the treachery of their 
ancestors. He then left them the choice either of revenging the a bot they 
had formerly done them, or of pardoning them 1n consideration of their com- 
mon extraction. The Milesians being so much divided 1n opinion, that they 
could not agree among themselves, Alexander undertook the decision him- 
self. Accordingly the next day he commanded his phalanx to surround the 
city ; and a signal being given, they were ordered to plunder that abode ot 
traitors, and put every one of them to the sword, which inhuman order was 
executed with the same barbarity as 1t had been given. All the citizens, at 
the very time they were going to pay homage to Alexander, were murder- 
ed in the streets and in their houses , no manner of regard being had to their 
erties and tears, nor the least distinction made of age or sex. They even pulled 
up the very foundations of the walls, in order that not the least traces of that 
aity might remain. But of what crimes were these ul-fated citizens guile 
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ty? Were they responsible for those their fathers had committed upwards 
of one hundred and fifty years before ® I donot know whether history fur- 
mishes another example of so brutal and frantic a cruelty. 

A little after, Bessus was brought to Alexander, not only bound, but stark- 
naked Spitamenes held him by a cham, which went round his neck, and 
it was difficult to say, whether that object was more agreeable to the Barba- 
rians or Macedomans. In presenting him to the king, he said these words: I 

© have at last revenged both you and Darius, my kings and masters. I bring 
‘ you a wretch who assassinated his sovereign, and who 1s now treated in 
‘ the same manner as himself gave the first example of. Alas! why cannot 
‘¢ Darius himself see this e!” Alexander, after having greatly ap- 
plauded Spitamenes, turned about to Bessus, and spoke thus. ‘Thou surely 
‘must have been inspired with the rage and fury of a tyger, otherwise thou 
‘ wouldst not have dared to load a king, from whom thou hadst received so 
* many instances of favour, with chains, and afterwards murder him! Be 
‘ gone from my sight, thou monster of cruelty and perfidiousness *” The king 
said no more, but ee for Oxatres, Danus’ brother, he gave Bessus to 
him, in order that he might suffer all the ignominy he deserved ; suspending 


however his execution, that he might be judged in the general assembly of 
the Persians. 


SECTION XIII. 


ALEXANDER BUILDS A CITY NEAR THE IAXARTHES DEFEATS THE 
SCYTHIANS TAKES THE CITY OF PETRA. 


ALBXANDER,(L) insatiable of victory and conquests, still marched forward in 
search of new nations, whom he might subdue. After recruiting his caval- 
ry, which had suffered very much by their long and dangerous marches, he 
advanced to the (2)laxarthes. 

Not far from this river, the Barbarians rushed suddenly from their moun- 
tains, came and attacked Alexander's forces, and having carned off a great 
number of prisoners, they retired to their lurking holes, in which were twen- 
ty thousand who fought with bows and slings. The king went and beseiged 
them in person, and being one of the foremost in the attack, he was shot with 
an arrow in the bone of his leg, and the iron poimt stuck in the wound The 
Macedonians, who were greatly alarmed and afflicted, carried him off 1m- 
mediately, yet not so secretly but the Barbarians knew of 1t; for they saw, 
from the top of the mountain, every thing that was doing below. The next 
day they sent ambassadors to the king, who ordered them to be immediately 
brought in, when wot} off the bandage which covered his wound he shew- 
ed them his leg but did not tell them how much he had been hurt. These 
assured him, that as soon as they heard of his being wounded, they were as 
much afflicted as the Macedonians could possibly be ; and that had it been 
possible for them to find the person who had shot that arrow, they would have 
delivered him up to Alexander , that none but impious wretches would wage 
war against the gods: in a word, that being vanquished by his unparalleled 
bravery, they surrendered themselves to him, with the nations who followed 
them. The king having engaged his faith to them, and taking back his pri- 
soners, accepted of their homage. 

After this he set out upon his march, and getting into a htter, a great 
dispute arose between the horse and foot who should carry 1t, each of those 
bodies pretending that this honour belonged to them only; and there was 
no other way of reconciling them, but by giving orders that they should 
carry 1t in their turns. 


From hence he got, the fourth day, to Maracanda, a very considerable city, 


+ 


(1) Arman joi p 148, 149 etl iw p.150—160 Q Curt } wn c.6—11 
(4) Quintus C urtius and Arrian call it the Tanaris, but they are mistaken Ihe Tanais 


lies much more westward, and empties itself, not in the Caspian sea, but in the Pontus 
Euxinus, and 1s now called the Don. 
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and capital of Sogiiiana, which he took ; and after leaving a considerable 
garnson there, he burned and laid waste all the plains. 

‘There came an embassy to him from the(1)Abian Sycthians, who from the 
deuth of Cyrus had lived free and independent: These submitted to Alexan- 
der They were considered as the most equitable of all the Barbanans ; 
never making war but to defend themselves ; and the liberty established 
among them, and which they no ways abused, removed all distinction, and 
equalled the meanest among them with the greatest. A love of poverty and 
justice was their peculiar characteristic, and enabled them to live happy to- 

ether without wanting either kings or laws. Alexander received them kind- 
y, and sent one of his chief courtiers to take a view of their country, and 
even of the hians, who inhabit beyond the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

He had marked out a spot of ground proper for building a city on the 
river Iaxarthes, in order to curb the nations he had already conquered, and 
those he intended to subdue. But this design was retarded by the rebelli- 
on of the Sogdians, which was soon after followed by that of the Bactrians. 
Alexander dispatched Spitamenes, who had delivered up Bessus into his 
hands, believing him a very fit person to bring them back to their alle- 
giance , but he himself had been chiefly instrumental in this insurrection. 
The king, greatly surprised at this treachery, was determined to take ven- 
geance of him in the most signal manner. He then marched to Cyropo- 
lis, and beseiged it. This was the last city of the Persian empire, and had 
been built by Cyrus, after whose name it was called. At the same time 
he sent Craterus, with two more of his general officers, to besiege the city 
of the Memaceni, to whom fifty troopers were sent, to desire them to sue 
fur Alexander’s clemency. These met with a very kind reception at first, 
but in the mght time they were all cut to pieces. Alexander had resolv- 
ed to spare Cyropolis, purely for the sake of Cyrus ; for, of all the monarchs 
who had reigned over these nations, there was none he admired more than 
this king and Semiramis, because they had surpassed all the rest in courage 
and glorious actions He therefore offered very advantageous conditions 
to the beseiged, but they were so blindly obstinate as to reject them, and 
that even with pride and insolence ; upon which he stormed their city, a- 
banconing the plunder of it to his soldiers, and razed it to the very foun- 
dations From hence he went to the other city which Craterus was besieg- 
ing No place ever made a more vigorous defence; for Alexander lost his 
best soldiers before 1t, and was himself exposed to very great danger ; a stone 
striking him with so much violence on the head, that 1t deprived him of his 
senses ‘The whole army, indeed, thought him dead, which threw them into 
tears, but this prince, whom no danger or disappointment could depress, 
pushed on the siege with greater vigour than before, the instant he recover- 
ed without staying till his wound was healed, anger adding fresh fuel to his 
natural ardour Having therefore caused the wall to be sapped, he made a 
latge breach in 1t, and entered the city, which he burned to the ground, and 
put all the inhabitants to the sword Several other cities met with the same 
tate. ‘his was the third rebellion of the Sogdians, who would not be quiet, 
though Alexander had pardoned them twice before. They lost above an 
hundred and twenty thousand men in these different sieges. ‘The king af- 
terwards sent Menedemus with three thousand foot and eight hundred horse 
tou Maracanda, whence Spitamenes had driven the Macedonian garrison, and 
shut himself up there.: 

With regard to himself, he returned back and encamped on the Iaxarthes, 
where he surrounded with walls the whole spot of ground which his army had 
covered, and buult a eity on it, containing a\sixty furlongs in circumference, 
which he also called Alexandria; having before built several of that name. He 
« used the workmen to make such dispatch, that in less than twenty days the 
ramparts were raised, and the houses built, and indeed there was a great emu- 
tion among the soldiers, who should get his work done soonest, every one of 
them having had his portion allotted him. And to people his new city, he ran- 


Qi) Abia Scythes. (2) Thiee leaguca. 
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romed all the prisoners he could meet with, settled several Macedonians there, 
who were worn out in the service, and permitted many natives of the country, 
at thor own request, to mhabit it. 

But the kingof tho-~e Scythians who live on the other side of the Jaxarthes, 
seeing that this city, built on a river, was a kind of yoke to them, they sent 
a zreat body of soldiers to demolish 1t, and to drive the Macedenians to a great- 
er distance. Alexander, who had no design of attacking the Scythians find- 
ing them make several incursions, even 1n his sight, tn a very mmsolent manner, 
was very much perplexed , especially when adviee was brought him at the 
same time, that the body of troops he had ordered to Maracanda, had been 
all, a very few excepted, cut to pieces. Such a number of obstacles would 
have discouraged any one but an Alexander: for the Sogdians had taken up 
arms, and the Bactnans also; his army was harassed by the Scythians, he 
himself was brought so low, that he was not able to stand upright, to mount 
on horseback, to speak to his forces, or give a single order. ‘To increase this 
affliction, he found his army no ways inclined to attempt the passage of the 
river in sight of the enemy, whe were drawn up in battle-array. The king 
continued 1n the utmost perplexity all night long ; however his courage sur- 
mounted ali things. Being told, that the auspices were not propitious, he 
forced the soothsayers to substitute favourable ones in their stead. ‘The day 
beginning to break, he put on his coat of mail, and showed himself to the 
soldiers, who had not seen him since the last wound he had received. These 
held their king 1n such high veneration, that only his presence immediately 
removed all their fears, so that they shed tears of joy, and went unanimously 
and paid him their respects , extreating him to lead them against the enemy, 
against whom they before had refused to march They worked so hard at 
the rafts or floats, that in three days time they had made twelve thousand ; 
and also prepared a great number of skins for that purpose. 

As every thing was ready for the march, several Scythian ambassadors ar- 
rived, to the number of twenty, according to the custom of their country, 
who all rode through the camp, desiring to speak with the king Alexander 
having sent for them into his tent, desired them to sitdown ‘They gazed at- 
tentively upon him a long time, without speaking a single word, being very 
probably surprised, as they formed a judgment of men from their air and sta- 
ture, to find that his did not answer the high idea thev entertained of him 
from his fame. The oldest of the ambassadors made this speech, which as 
Quintus Curtius relates it, 1» pretty long , however, asit 1s very curious, I 
shall present my readers with the greatest part of it 

“ Had the gods given thee a body pioportionable to thy ambition, the whole 
“universe would have been too lttle for thee. Wuth one hand thou would- 
** est touch the east, and with the other the west ; and not satisfied with this, 
‘© thou wouldest follow the sun, and know where he hides himself Such as 
** thou art, thou vet aspirest after what 1t will be impossible for thee to attain. 
** Thou crossest over from Europe into Asia ; and when thou shalt have sub- 
‘* dued all the race of men, then thou wilt make war against rivers, forests, 
“and wild beasts. Dost thou not know, that tall trees are many years a= 
** growing, but may be tore up 1n an hour’s time, that the hon serves some- 
“** times for food to the smallest birds ; that 1ron, though so very hard, 1s con- 
““ sumed by rust ; 1n a word, that there 1s nothing so strong which may not 
“‘ be destroyed by the weakest thing ? 

‘¢ What have we todo with thee? We never set foot in thy country Mav 
“ not those who inhabit woods, be allowed to hve without knowing who thou 
*“ ait, and whence thon comest! We will neither command over, nor submit 
‘to anyman. And that thou mayest be sensible what kind of people the 
“‘ Scythians are, know, that we received from heaven, as a rich present a yoke 
<< of oxen, a ploughshare, a dart, a javelin, and acup. These we make use of, 
“both with our friends, and against our enemies To our friends we mve 
““ corn, which we procure by the labour of our oxen , with them we offer wine 
*“ to the gods in our cup, and wath regard to omr enemies, we combat them 
“at a distance with our arrows, and near at hand with our javelins = (L)Itm 


oY Mies os to be undeistoad of the famous ae of the Scythians, who advanced as 
OL 3 
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*‘ with these we formerly conquered the most warlike nations, subdued the 
“< most powerful kings, laid waste all Asia, and opened ourselves a way into 
“‘ the heart of Egypt. 

“ But thou, who boastest thy coming to extirpate robbers, thou thyself art 
“the greatest robber upon earth. Thou hast plundered ell nations thou 
* overcamest. ‘Thou hast sed thyself of Lydia, invaded Syria, Persia, 
* and Bactriana ; thou art forming a design to march as far as India, and thou 
*“ now comest nther to seize upon our herds of cattle. The great possessions 
<< thou hast, only make thee covet more eagerly what thou hast not. Dost 
‘‘ thou not see how long the Bactrians have checked thy progress; Whulst 
“‘ thou art subduing these, the Sogdians revolt, and victory is to thee only the 
“* occasion of war. 

‘¢ Pass but the Iaxarthes, and thou wilt behold the great extent of our 
“‘ plains It wil be in vain for thee to pursue the Scythians ; and I defy thee 
‘‘ ever to overtake them. Our poverty will be more active than thy army, 
“‘ laden with the spoils of so many nations ; and, when thou shalt fancy us at 
“a great distance, thou wilt see us rush suddenly on thy camp, for we pur- 
‘‘ sue, and fly from our enemies, with equal speed. I am informed that the 
‘© Greeks speak jestingly of the Scythian solitudes, and that they are even be- 
** come a proverb ; but we are fonder of our deserts, than of thy great cities 
‘* and fruitful plains. Let me observe to thee, that fortune 1s shppery ; hold 
‘* her fast, therefore, for fear she should escape thee. Put a curb to thy fe- 
‘‘ heity, if thou desirest to continue 1n possession of 1t 

““ If thou art a god, thou oughtest to do good to mortals, and not deprive 
“‘ them of their possessions - 1f thou art a mere man reflect always on what thou 
‘art. They whom thou shalt not molest will be thy true friends, the strongest 
‘€ friendships being contracted between equals ; and they are esteemed equals 
<< who have not tried their strength against each other: but do not imagine 
“‘ that those whom thou conquerest can Jove thee, for there 1s no such thing 
*‘ as friendship between a master and his slave, and a forced peace is soon fol- 
‘* lowed by a war 

“ To conclude (1)do not fancy that the Scythians will take an oath in their 
*« concluding an alliance. The only oath among them, 1s to keep their word 
** without swearing Such cautions as these do indeed become Greeks, who 
‘< sign their treaties, and call upon the gods to witness them ; but, with re- 
“‘ pard to us, our religion consists in being sincere, and in keeping the pro- 
“‘ mises we have made That man who1s not ashamed to break his word with 
‘* men, 15 not ashamed of deceiving the gods, and of what use could fnends 

‘ be to thee whom thou couldst not trust! Consider that we will guard both 
‘* Europe and Asia for thee. We extend as far as Thrace, and we are told 
‘< that this country 1s contiguous to Macedonia The river [axarthes only di- 
‘‘ vides us from Bactriana Thus we are thy neighbours on both sides. on- 
‘* sider, therefore, whether thou wilt have us for fmends, or enemies.” 

The Barbarian spoke thus- to whom the king made a very short anewer ; 
“*« That he would take advantage both of his own good fortune, and of their 
“« counsel , of his good fortune, by still continuing to rely upon it; and of ther 
“‘ counsel, by not attempting any thing rashly ” Having dismissed the am- 
bassadors, his army embarked on the rafts, which by this time were got rea- 
dy In the front, he placed such as carried bucklers, and made them kneel 
down, the better to secure themselves from the arrows of the enemy. Be- 
hind these were those who worked the machines for dischar arrows and 
stones, covered on all sides with soldiers armed cap-a-pee. e rest who fol- 
lowed the engines, had their shields fixed together over their heads, 1n form 
of a tortoise, by which they defended the sailors, who wore corslets The 
hhke order and disposition was observed 1» the other rafts or floats which car- 
ried the horse. 
far as E * w ight years See the 
first volume of tins work, in the history of the Assyrians. I have wot followed Q Curth- 
us Iterally in this place, his sense being pretty much embarrassed 

(1) Jurando grattum Scythas fancire ne credideris colendo fidem jurant Greecorum 
Sta Cautio est, qui acta consignant, et deos invocant , non reliysonem In ipss fide novice 
mus Qui pon revcientar homuines, talluut deos.—Q. Curt. 
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The army found great difficulty m crossing. Every thing conspired to in- 
timidate them , the clamour and confusion, that are mseparable from such 
an enterprise ; the rapidity of the stream, which carmed away every thing 
with 1t ; and the sight of a numerous army drawn up 1n battle-array, on the 
opposite shore. However, the presence of Alexander, who was ever the fore- 
mest in encountenng dangers, made them neglect their own safety, and be 
concerned for his only As soon as the Macedonians began to draw near the 
shore, they who carried shields rose up together, when throwing their javelins 
with a strong arm, every weapon did execution. When they percerved that 
the enemy, overpowered with that shower of shafts, an to retire, and draw 
their horses back, they leaped on the shore with incredible swiftmess, and anr- 
mating one another, began the charge with vigour. In this disorder, the 
troopers, whose horses were ready bridled, rushed upon the enemy, and quite 
broke them. The king could not be heard, by reason of the faintness of his 
voice ; but the example he set spoke ter him. 

And now nothing was heard in the Maeedonian army but shouts of joy and 
victory, whilst they continued to attack the Barbarrans with the utmost fury. 
The latter, not being able to stand so frerce an enset, fled as fast as their hor- 
ses could carry them for these were the cavalry only. Though the king was 
very weak, he nevertheless pursued them briskly a long way, till being at 
last quite spent, he was obliged tu stop After commanding his troops to pur- 
sue them as long as they could see, he withdrew to the eamp 1n order to re- 
pose himself and to wait the return of his forces. The Macedonians had alrea- 
dy gone beyond the boundaries or limits of Baccus, which were marked out 
by great stones ranged pretty close one to the other, and by great trees, the 
trunks of which were covered with ivy. However, the heat of the pursuit 
carried them still farther, and they did not return back into the camp till af- 
ter midnight ; having killed a great number of the enemy, and taken many 
more pnsoners, with eighteen hundred horses, all which they drove before 
them. On Alexander’s side there were but sixty troopers slain, and about an 
hundred foot, with a thousand wounded. Alexander sent back to the Scy- 
thians all their prisoners without ransom, to shew, that not animosity, but a 
thirst of glory, had prompted him to make war against so valiant a people. 

The report of this victory, and much more the clemency with which the 
king treated the vanquished, greatly encreased his reputation The Scythi- 
ans had always been considered as invincible , but after their defeat, 1t was 
owned that every nation in the world ought to yield to the Macedonians. 
The Sacz who were a powerfu! nation, sent an embassy to Alexander, by which 
they submitted themselves to him, and requested his friendship The Scythi- 
ans themselves made an apology by their ambassadors ; throwing the whole 
blame of what had happened on some few people, and declaring that they were 
ready to obey ail the commands of the victorious prince. 

Alexander being so happily freed from the care and trouble of this impor- 
tant war, bent his whole thoughts on Maracanda, in which the traitor Sp1ta- 
menes had fortified himself. At the first news of Alexander’s approach, he 
had fled away and withdrawn into Bactriana. The king pursued him thither, 
but despairing to come up with him, he returned back and sacked Sogdiana, 
which 1s watered by the river Polytimetus. 

Among the Sogdians that were taken prisoners, there were thirty young 
men, who were well shaped and very comely, and the greatest lords of the 
country. These being told that they were led to execution by Alexander’s 
command, began to sing songs of joy, to leap and dance, discovering all the 
indications of an ummoderate joy. The king, surprised to see them go to 
death with so much gaiety, had them brought before him ; when he asked 
them, how they came to break into such transports of joy, when they saw death 
before their eyes ? They answered, that pail should have been afflicted, had 
any other A aig but himself put them to death ; but as they would be ree 
stored to their ancestors’ by the command of so great a monarch, who had 
vanquished all nations, they blessed this death ; a death so glorious, that 
the bravest men would wish to die thesame Alexander, adnuring their mag- 
nanimity, asked whether they would desire to be pardoned, upon condition 
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that they should no longer be his enemies!) They answeied, he might be as- 
sured they had never been his enemies! but that, as he had attacked thenr, 
they had defended themselves ; and that, had they been applied tv 1n a gen- 
tle manner, and not attacked by force and violence, they would have vied with 
him in pohteness and generosity. The king asked them farther, what pledges 
they would give him of their faith and sincerity > “« No other,” answered they 
“* but the same life we receive from your goodness, and which we shall always 
“< be ready to give back whenever you shall require it.” And, indeed, they 
were as good as their word. Four of them, whom he took into his body-guard, 
endeavoured to rival the Macedonians in zeal and fidelity. 

The hing, afte: having left a small number of ferces in Sogdiana, marched 
te Bactria, where, having assembled all his generals, he commanded Bessus 
to be brought before them ; when after reproaching nm for his treachery, 
and causing his nose and ears tu be cut off, he sent him to Ecbatana, there to 
suffer whatever punishment Darius’ mother should think proper to inflict up- 
on him. Plutarch has left us an account of this execution. Four trees were 
bent by mann ferce, one towards the other ; and to each of these trees one of 
the limbs of this traitor’s body was fastened Afterwards, these trees being 
let return te their natural position, they flew back with so much violence, 
that each tore away the hmb that was fixed to it, and so quartered him. The 
same punishment 1s at this day inflicted on persons convicted ot gh treason, 
who are torn to pieces by four horses. 

Alexander received at this time, both from Macedonia and Greece, a large 
number of recruits, amounting to upwards of sixteen thousand men By this 
considerable reinforcement he was enabled to subdue all those who had ree 
belled ; and to curb them for the future, he built several fortresses 1n Mar- 
giana 

(1)AI things were now restored to a profound tranquillity. There remain- 
ed but one strong hold, called Petra Oxiana, or the rock of Oxus, which was 
defended by Arimazes, a native of Sogdiana, with thirty thousand soldiers, 
under his command, and amunition and provisions fo. twoyears This rock, 
which was verv high and craggy on all sides, was accessible only by a single 
path that was cut init. The king, after viewing its works, was a (one time 
in suspense whether he should besiege it, but, as 1t was his character to aim 
at the marvellous in all things, and to attempt impossibilities, he resolved to 
try 1f he could overcome, on this occasion, nature itself, which seemed tv have 
fortified tlos rock in such a manner as had rendered 1t absolutely impregnable 
However, before he formed the siege, he summoned those Barbarians, but in 
mild terms to submit to him. Arimazes received this offer in a very haugh- 
ty manner , and after using several insulting expressions, asked, ‘* whether 

Alexander, who was able to do all things, could fly also; and whether na- 
** ture had on a sudden, given him wings ?” 

Alexander was highly exasperated at this answer. He therefore gave or- 
ders for selecting from among the mountaineers who were in his army, three 
hundred of the most active and dextrous These being brought to him, he ad- 
diessed them thus: *‘ It was in your company, brave young men, that I steorm- 
ed such places as were thought impregnable, that I made my way over 
mountains Covered with eternal snows ; ciossed rivers, and broke through 
the passes of Cilicia. This rock, which you see, has but one outlet, which 
alone 1s defended by the Barbarians, who neglect every other part. There 
is no watch or sentinel, except on that side which faces our camp. If you 
search very narrowly, you certainly will meet with some path that leads to 
the top of the rock. Nothing has been made so inaccessible by nature, as 
not to be surmounted by valour ; and it was only by our attempting, what 
no one before had hopes of effecting, that we possessed ourselves of Asia. 
Get up to the summit, and when you shall have made yourselves masters of 
it, set up a white standard there as a signal; and be assured, that I then 
‘will certainly disengage you from the enemy, and diaw them upon myself, 
‘by making a diversion.” At the same time that the king gave cut this or-~ 
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der, he made them the most noble promises, but the pleasing him was con- 
sidered by them as the greatest of all rewards Fred therefore with the no- 
blest ardour, and fancying they had already reached the summit, they set out, 
atter having provided themselves with wedges to drive into the stones, cramp- 

irens, and thick ropes. . 

The king went round the mountain with them, and commanded thém to 
begin their maren about the second watch of the mght(1), by that part which 
should seem to them of easiest access ,—beseeching the gods to guide their 
steps. ‘They then took provisions for two days : and being armed with swords 
and javelins only, they began to ascend the mountain, walking sometimes on 
tuot , afterwards, when 1t was necessary for them to climb, some forced then 
wedges into the stones which projected forwards, and by that means raised 
themselves , others thrust their cramp-irons into the stones that were frozen, 
to keep themselves from falling in so shppe1y a way , 1n fine, others driving 
in their wedges with great strength, made them se1ve as so many scaling lad- 
ders ‘They spent the whole day 1n this manner, hanging against the rock, 
and exposed to numerous dangers and difficulties, being obliged to struggle 
at the same time with snow, cold, and wind Nevertheless, the hardest task 
was yet to come, and the farther they advanced, the higher the rock seemed 
to rise. But that which territed them most, was the sad spectacle of some 
of their comrades falling down precipices, whose unhappy fate was a warning 
to them what they themselves might expect. Notwithstanding this, they 
still advanced forward, and exerted themselves so vigorously, that, in spite 
of all these difficulties, they at last got to the top of the rock. They then 
were inexpressibly weary, and many of them had even lost the use of some of 
their hmbs. Night and drowsiness came upon them at the same time, so 
that, dispeising themselves in such distant paits of the rock as were free 
from snows, they lay down in them, and slept till day-break. At last, wa- 
king from a deep sleep, and looking on all sides to discover the place where 
so many people could is hid, they saw smoke below them, which shewed them 
the haunt of the enemy ‘They then put up the signal, as had been agreed ; 
and their whole company drawing up, thirty-two were found wanting , who 
had lost their lives in the ascent. 

In the mean time, the king, equally fired with a desire of storming the for- 
tress, and struck with the visible dangers to which those men were exposed, 
continued on foot the whole day, gazing upon the rock, and he himself did 
not retire to rest till late at night. The next morning, by peep of day, he was 
the first who perceived the signal. Nevertheless, he was still in doubt whe- 
ther he might trust his eyes, because of the false splendour which breaks 
out at day-break , but the hght increasing, he was sure of what he saw. 
Sending therefore for Cophes, who before, by his command, had sounded 
the Barbarians, he dispatched him a second time with an exhortation to 
think better of the matter ; and 1n case they should still depend upon the 
strength of the place, he then was ordered to shew them the band of men be- 
fund their backs, who were got to the summit of the rock. Cophes employ- 
ed all the arguments possible, to engage Arimazes to capitulate, represen- 
ting to him, that he would gain the king’s favour, in case he did not inter- 
rupt the great designs he meditated, by obliging him to make some stay be- 
fore that rock. Arimazes sent a haughtier and more insolent answer than 
before, and commanded him to retire. Then Cophes, taking him by the 
hand, desired he would come out of the cave with him, which the Barbarian 
doing, he shewed him the Macedonians posted over his head, and said in an 
insulting tone of voice, “ You see that Alexander's soldiers have wings.” 
in the mean time,the trumpets were heard to sound in every part of the 
Macedonian camp, and the whule army shouted aloud, and cried, “ Victory |” 
These things, though of httle consequence in themselves, did nevertheless, 
as often happens, throw the Barbarians into so great a consternation, that 
without once reflecting how few were got to the summit, they thought them- 
selves lost. Upon this Cophes was recalled, and thirty of the chiefs among 
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the Barbarians were sent back with him, who agreed to-surrender up the 
place, upon condition that their lives might be spared. The king, notwith- 
standing the strong opposition he might meet with, was however so exaspe- 
rated at the haughtiness of Arimazes, that he refused to grant them any terms 

*of capstulation. A blind and rash confidence in his own good fortune, which 
had never failed him, made him insensible to every danger. Arimazes, on 
the other side, blinded by fear, and concluding himself absolutely lost, came 
down with his relations, and the principal nobihty of the country, into Alex- 
ander’s camp. But this prince, who was not master of his anger, forgetting 
what the faith of treaty and humanity required on this occasion, caused them 
all to be scourged with rods, and afterwards to be fixed to crosses, at the foot 
of the same ruck. The multitudes of people who surrendered, with all the 
booty, were given to the inhabitants of the cities which had been newly foun- 
ded in those parts ; and Artabazus was left governor of the rock, and the 
whole province round it. 


SECTION XIV. 


DEATH OF CLITUS EXPEDITIONS OF ALEXANDER. HE COMMANDS 
WORSHIP TO BE PAID TO HIMSELF 


ALEXANDER(1), having subdued the Massagetz# and the Dahe, entered Ba- 
zaria In this province are a great number of large parks stocked with deer , 
here the king took the diverson of hunting, 1n which he was exposed to very 

reat peril; fora lion of an enormous size advanced directly to him, but he 

illed him with a single thrust. Although Alexander came off victorious on 
this occasion, yet the Macedonians, alarmed at the danger he had run, and 
the whole army in his person, gave orders, pursuant to the custom of their 
country, that the king should go no more a-hunting on foot, without being 
attended by some of his courtiers and officers. They were sensible that a 
king 1s not born for his own sake, but for that of his subjects ; that he ought 
to be careful of his own person for their sakes, and reserve his courage for 
other dangers ; and that the being famous for killing beasts, a reputation un- 
worthy of a great prince, ought not to be purchased so dear. 

From hence he advanced to Maracanda, where he quelled some tumults 
which had broke out in that country. Artabazus requesting to be dischar- 
ged from the government of that province, by reason of his great age, he 
appointed Clitus his successor. He was an old. officer, who had fought un- 
der Philip, and signalized himself on many occasions. At the battle of the 
Granicus, as Alexander was fighting bare-headed, and Rosaces had his arm 
raised, in order to strike him behind, he covered the king with his shield, 
and cut off the Barbarian’s hand. MHellanice, his sister, had nursed Alex- 
ander ; and he loved her with as much tenderness as if she had been his own 
mother. As the king, from these several considerations, had a very great 
respect for Clitus, he intrusted him with the government of one of the most 
important provinces of his emprre, and ordered him to set out the next day. 

efore his departure, Clitus was invited 1n the evening to an entertainment, 
an which the king(2), after drinking 1mmoderately, began to celebrate his 
own exploits; and was so excessively lavish of self-commendation, that he 
even shocked those very persons who knew that he spoke truth. However, 
the oldest men in the company held their peace, till, beginning to depreciate 
the warlike acts of Philip, he boasted, “ That the famous victory of Chrronra 
** was won by his means ; and that the glory of so immortal a battle had been 
“torn from him by the malice and jealousy of his father : That in the in- 
“ surrection(3) which bruke out between the Macedomians and mercenary 
“* Greeks, Philip, fainting away after the wounds he had received in that tu- 


(1) Q Curt lovin p 1.~—8. Arran. lav p. 161-171. Plut. in Alex p. 693 —696. 
Justin J] wii e¢ 6 7. 

(2) In quo Rex, cum multo incaluisset mero, immodicus estimor sui, celebrare ques 
gesverat ca pit, eravis etiam eorum aurbus, qui seutiebant vera memorars.—Q Cu 

CS) ‘Phis sedition is not mentioned in any other place 
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* mult, had laid himself on the ground. and could not think of a better me- 
*« thod to save him-elf, than by lying along as dead ; and on this occasion he 
“‘ had covered him with his shield, and killed with his own hands those who 
‘*< attempted to fall upon him, but that his father could never prevasl upon 
se himaelf to confess this circumstance ingenuously, be vexed that he owed 
‘© his life to his ewn son. That in a war against the Illyrians, he was the 
** only person who had done any thing, Philip having had no manner of share 
“an it, and hearing of the defeat of the enemy, no otherwise than by the 
“‘ letters he sent him. That the peisons worthy of praise, were not such as 
‘© imtiated(1) themselves in the mysteries of the Samothracians, when they 
*< ought to have laid waste all Asia with fire and sword, but those who had 
‘* atchieved such mighty exploits as surpassed all belief.” 

These and the like discourses were very pleasing to the young men, but 
were very shocking to those advanced in years ; especially for Philip’s sake, 
under whom they had fought many years Clitus, who also was intoxicated, 
turning about to those who sat below him at table, quoted to them a passage 
from(2) Euripides, but in such a manner that the king could only hear Ins 
voice, and not the words distinctly. The sense of this passage was, “ That 
“ the Greeks had done very wrong in ordaining, that 1n tha inscriptions en- 
“ graved on trophies, the names of kings only should be mentioned ; be- 
““ cause(3), by these means, brave men were robbed of the glory they had 
“* purchased with their blood.” The king, suspecting Chtus had let drop 
some disobliging expressions, asked those who sat nearest to him, what he 
had said? As no one answered, Clitus, raising his voice by degrees, began 
to relate the actions of Philip, and his wars in Greece, preferring them to 
whatever was doing at that time, which created a great dispute between the 
young and old men. Though the king was prodigiously vexed 1n his mind, 
he nevertheless stifled his resentment, and seemed to listen very patiently 
to all Chtus spoke to his preyudice It is probable he would have quite sup- 
pressed his passion, had Clitus stopped there ; but the latter growing more 
and more insolent, as 1f determined to exasperate and insult the king, went 
such lengths as to defend Parmenio publicly , and to assert, that the destroy- 
ing of Thebes was but trifling in comparison to the victory which Philip had 
gained over the Athenians ; and that the old Macedonians, though sometimes 
reir were greatly superior to those who were so rash as to despise 
them. 

Alexander telling him, that in giving cowardice the name of 1] success, he 
was pleading his own cause, Clitus rises up, with his eyes sparkling with 
wine and anger, “ It 1s nevertheless this hand,” said he to him, extending 
it at the same time, “ that saved your life at the battle of the Granicus. It 
*‘ is the blood and wounds of these very Macedonians, who are accused of 
** cowardice, that raised you to this grandeur. But the tragical end of Par- 
** menio shevus what reward they and myself may expect for all our services ” 
The last reproach stung Alexander ; however, he still restrained his passion, 
and only commanded him to leave the table ‘“ He1s in the right,” says 
Chtus, as he rose up, “ not to bear freeborn men at his table, who can on- 
“*< ly tell him truth. He will do well to pass his life among Barbarians and 
** slaves, who will be proud to pay their adoration to his Persian girdle, art 
*« his white robe.” But now the king, no longer able te suppress his rage, 
snatched 2 javelin from one of his guards, and would have killed Chtus on 
the spot, had not the courtiers withheld his arm, and Clitus been forced, but 
with great difficulty, out of the hall. However he returned into it that mo- 
ment by another door, singing with an air of insolence, verses refiecting 
highly on the prince, who seeing the general near him, struck him with his 
javelin, and laid him dead at his feet, crying out at the same time, ‘“‘ Go now 
““to Philp, to Parmenio, and to Attalus.” 


(1) It was usual for generals, before they set out on their expeditions, to cause theme 
selves to be initiated in these mystenes, and offer sacrifices to the gods who presided in 
them. Possibly Philip, by observing this ceremony, had delayed some enterprise 

(2) In lis Andromache 

(8) Alkeno enim sanguine partam gloriam intercip: —Q Curt. 
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The king's anger being 1n 2 manner extinguished on a sudden in the blood 
of Chtus, his crime displayed itself to him 1n its blackest and most dreadful 
hight. He had murdered a man who indeed had abused his patience, but 
then he had alway» se: ved him with the utmost zeal and fidelity, and saved 
his life, though he was ashamed to own 1t. He had that instant performed 
the vile office of an executioner, 1n punishing, by an horrid murder, the ut- 
tering of some indiscreet words, which might be imputed to the fumes of 
wine. Wa3:th what face could he appear before the sister of Clitus, his nurse, 
and offer her a hand imbrued in her brother’s blood? Upon this he threw 
himself on his friend’s body, forced out the javelin, and would have dispatch- 
ed mmmself with it, had not the guards who rushed 1n upon him, laid hold of 
his hands, and forcibly carried him into*his own apaitment. 

He passed that mght and the next day in tears. After that groans and 
Jamentations had quite wasted his spirits he continued speechless, stretched 
on the ground, and only venting deep sighs But his triends, fearing his 
silence would be fatal, forced themselves into his chamber The king tovk 
very httle notice of the words that were employed to comfort him, but Aris- 
tander the soothsayer, putting him in mind of a dream, in which he imagin- 
ed he saw Clitus, clothed in a black rube and seated at table; and declaring, 
that all which had then happened was appointed by the eternal decree of 
fate, Alexander appeared a httle easier in his mind He next was addressed 
by two philosophers, Calisthenes and Anaxarchus. The former went up to 
him, with an air of humanity and tenderness, and endeavoured to suppress 
his grief, by agreeably insinuating himself, and endeavouring to make him 
recall his reason, by reflections of a solid nature, di1awn fiom the very essence 
of philosophy, and by caretully shunning all such expressions as might re- 
new his affliction, and fret a wound, whuh, as it was still bleeding, required 
to be touched with the gentlest hand. But Anaxarchus did not observe 
this decorum ; for the moment he entered he cued aloud, “ How! 1s this 
“© Alexander, on whom the eyes of the whole world are fiied? Behold him 
“‘ here extended on the floor, shedding floods of tears like the meanest slave ! 
“* Does not he know that he himself 1s a supreme law to his subjects, that 
“ he conquered merely to raise himself to the exalted any of lord and so- 
“ vereign, and not to subject himself to a vain opimon ?” he king was de- 
termined to starve himself , so that 1t was with the utmost difficulty that his 
friends prevailed with him totake a httle sustenance. The Macedonians de- 
clared by a decree, that Chtus had been very justly killed ; to which degree, 
Anaxarchus the philosopher had given occasion, by asserting, that the will 
of princes 1s the supreme law of the state. Alas! how weak are all such re- 
flections against the cries of a justly alarmed conscience, which can never 
be quieted, either by flattery or false arguments ! 

It must be confessed, that Clitus had committed an inexcusable fault. It 
was indeed his duty, not to join 1n discourses calculated to sully the glory of 
Philip his benefactor , but to shew his dishke of what was said, by a mourn- 
ful but modest silence. He possibly mght have been allowed to speak in 
favour of the late monarch, provided he had expressed himself with prudence 
and moderation. Had such a reservedness been unsuccessful, he might just~ 
ly have mented pity, and would not have been criminal. But by breaking 
into injurious and shocking reproaches, he quite forgot the veneration due 
to the sacred character of kings ; with regard to whom, how unjustly soever 
they may act, not ony every contemptuous insulting expression is forbidden, 
but every disrespectful and unguarded word ; they being the representiyes of 
God himself. 

It must nevertheless be confessed, that the circumstance of the banquet 
extenuates very much, or throws, in some measure, a veil over Cl.tus’ fault. 
When a prince invites a subjectto a feast, when he makes him the com- 
panion of debauch, and 1n person excites him to quaff immoderately , a king, 
on such an occasion, seems to forget his dignity, and to permit his subjects 
to forget it also ; he gives a sanction, as 1t were, to the hberties, familari- 
thes, and sudden flights which wine commonly inspires And should he be 
displeased with a subject for equalling himself with lim, he ought tw blame 
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himself for having first raised asubject so high. A fault committea unoer 
these circumstances 1s always a fault ; but then it never ought to be expiated 
by the blood of the offender. 

A certain author(1)compares anger, when united with pores, to thunder , 
and, indeed, what havock does 1t not then make? But how dreadful must 
it be, when jomed*with drunkenness ; We see this in Alexander. How un« 
happy was that prince, not to have endeavoured to subdue those two vices 1n 
his youth ; and(2)to have been confirmed in them, from the example of one 
of histutors! For it is asserted, that both were the consequences of his 
education. But what can be meaner or more unworthy a king, than drink- 
ing to excess? What can be more fatal or bloody, than the transports of 
unger? (3)Alexander, who had overcome so many nations, was himself con- 
quered by these two vices, which throw a shade over the glory of his bright- 
est actions. The reason of this, says Seneca, 1s, he endeavoured more to 
vanquish others than to subdue hrmself; not knowing that to triumph over 
our passions 1s of all conquests the most plorieus. 

Adoxauder after continuing ten days in Maracanda, in order to recover 
his spirits, marched into Xenippa, a province bordering upon Scythia, whi- 
ther some rebels were retired, aji of whom he subjected, and gave them a 
free pardon. From thence he set forward wath his army towards the rock 
Choniensis, of which Sysimethres was governor. All access to 1t seemed ab- 
solutely impracticable ; nevertheless, he at last got near it, atter having pas- 
sed through numbeiless difficulties ; and by the mediation of Oxartes, a prince 
of that country who had adhered to Alexander, he prevailed with Sysimethres 
to surrender. The king after this left him the government of that place, 
and promised him very great advantages in case he continued faithful. 

Alexander had resolved to attack the Dahz, because Spitamenes, the chef 
of the rebels, was among them; but the felicity which always attended him, 
spared him that labour. The wife of this Barbarian, being no longer able to 
bear the vagabond wretched life her husband had forced her to lead, and 
having often entreated him, but 1n vain, to surrender himself to the conquer- 
or, she herself murdered him in the night ; and quite covered with his blood, 
went and carried his head to the king Alexander was shocked at so hm- 
rid a spectacle, and ordered her to be driven ignominiously from the camp. 

Alexander, after having drawn his army out of the garrisons, where they 
had wintered three months, marched towards a country called Gabaza. In 
his way he met with a dreadful storm. Flashes of hghtning coming thick 
one upon the other, dazzled the eyes of the soldiers, and entirely diseoura- 
ged them. Jt thundered almost incessantly, and the thunder-bolts fell every 
moment at the feet of the suldiers ; su that they did not dare either to stand 
still or advance forward. (Ona sudden, a violent shower of rain, mixed with 
hail, came pouring down hke a flood ; and so extreme was the coldin this 
country, that 1t froze the rain as soon as it fell. The sufferings of the ar- 
my on this occasion were insupportable. ‘The king, who was the only per- 
son invincible to these calamities, rode up and down among the soldiers , com- 
forted and animated them; and pointed at smoke which issued from some 
distant huts, entreated them to march to them with all the speed possible. 
Having given orders for the felling of a great numbe: of trees, and laying 
them in heaps up and down, he had fires madein different places, and by 
this means saved the army : but upwards of a thousand men lost their lives. 
The king made up to the officers and soldiers, the ses eral losses they had suse 
tained during this fatal storm. 

When they were recovered so well*as to be able to march, he went into 
the country of the Sace, which he sven overrun and luid waste. Soun after 


(1) Fulmen est, ub: cum poiestate habitat rracundia —Publ. Syr. 

(2) Nec minus error eorum nocet mornibus, s1 quidem, Leonides .Alexandri preedazgogua, 
ut a Babylonio Diogene traditur, quibusdam eum vite imbuit, qux sobustum queque ce 
jam maximum regem ab illainstitutiove puerih sunt prosecuta --Quint:] 11 ©. 1, 

(3) Victor tot regum atque populorum, ire succnbust. Id enim egerat, ut omar pow 
thus haberet in potestate, quam affectus—Inmperare sibi, WAXIULU UNpcriuR ¢st,—Senec, 
epist oxi 
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this, Oxartes received him in his palace, and invited him to a sumptuous 
banquet, in which he displayed all the magnificence of the Barbanans. He 
had a daughter, called Roxana, a young » whose exquisite beauty was 
heightened by all the charms of wit and sense. Alexander found her 
charms irresistible, and made her his wife ; covering his passion with the 
specious pretence of uniting the two nations in such bands as should improve 
their mutual harmeny, by blending their interests, and throwing down all 
distinctions between the conquerors and the conquered. This marriage dis- 
pleased the Macedonians very much, and exasperated his chief courtiers, to 
see him make one of his slaves his father-in-law: but as,(1)after his murder- 
ing Clitus, no one dared to speak to him with freedom, they applauded what 
he did with their eyes and countenances, which can adapt themselves wonder- 
fully to flattery and servile complacency. 

In fine, having resolved to march into India, and embark from thence on 
the ocean, he commanded, in order that nothing might be left behind to 
check his designs, that thirty thousand young men should be brought him, 
all completely armed, out of the several provinces, to serve him at the same 
time as hostages and soldiers. In the mean while, he sent Craterus against 
some of the rebels, whom he easily defeated. Polysperchon hkewise sub- 
dued a country called Bubacene ; so that all things being 1n perfect tranquilli- 
tv, Alexander bent his whole thoughts to the carrying on the war with India. 
This country was considered as the richest in the world, not onlyin gold, 
but in pearls and precious stones, with which the inhabitants adorn them- 
selves, but with more pre than gracefulness. It was related, that the 
swords of the soldiers were of gold and ivory , and the king, now the great- 
est monarch 1n the world, being determined not to yield to any person what- 
soever in any circumstance, caused the swords of his saldiers to be set off 
with silver plates, put golden bridles to the horses, had the coats of m 
brightened with gold and silver, and prepared to march for this enterprise, 
at the head of one hundred and twenty thousand men, all equipped with the 
magnificence abo.e described 

All things being ready for their setting out, he thought proper to reveal 
the design he had suo long meditated, viz. to have divine honours paid him ; 
and was solely intent on the means for putting that design in execution. 
He was resolved, not only to be called, but to be believed, the son of Jupiter, 
as if 1t had been possible for him to command as absolutely over the mind as 
over the tongue, and that the Macedonians would condescend to fall pros- 
trate, and adore him after the Persian manner 

To (2) soothe and cherish these ridiculous pretentions, there were not 
wanting flatterers, those common pest of courts, who are more dangerous to 
princes than the arms of their enemies. The Macedonians, indeed, would 
not stoop to this base adulation ; all of them, to a man, refusing to vary, in 
any manner, from the customs of their country. The whole evil was owing 
to some Greeks, whose depraved manners were a scandal to their profession 
of teaching virtue and the sciences. These, though the mean refuse of 
Greece, were nevertheless in greater credit with the king, than either the 
princes of his blood, or the generals of his army: it was such creatures as 
these that placed him in the skies ; and published, wherever they came, that 
Hercules, Bacchus, Castor and Pollux, would resign their seats to this new 


deity. 

He therefore appointed a festival, and made an incredibly pompous ban- 
quet, to which he invited the greatest lords of his court, both Macedonians 
and Greeks, and most of the highest quality among the Persians. W23th 
these he sat down at table for some time, after which he withdrew. Upon 
this Cleon, one of his flatterers, be to speak, and expatiated very much 
on the praises of the king, as had before been agreed upon. He made along 
detail of the high obligations they had to him, all which, he observed, they 


qa) na post Clyt: cadem, hbertate sublata, vultu, qui maxime servit, assentieban- 


tur urt. 
(2) Non deerat taha concupiscent: perniciosa adulation, perpetuum malum regun, quo- 


FUM Opus sapins assentatio, quam hualis, evertit —Q. Curt, 
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might acknowledge and repay at a very easy expense, merely with two grains 
of fobs which they should offer him as a god, without the least scruple, 
since they believed him such. To this purpose he cited the example of the 
Persians. He took notice, that Hercules himself and Bacchus, were not 
ranked among the deities, till after they had surmounted the envy of their 
contemporaries. That in case the rest should not care to pay this justice to 
Alexander’s merit, he himself was resolved to shew them the way and to 
worship him if he should come into the hall. But that all of them must do 
their duty, especially those that professed wisdom, who ought to gerve to 
the rest as an example of the veneration dug to so great a monar 

It appeared plainly that this speech was directed to Callisthenes. (1)He 
was related to Aristotle, who had presented him to Alexander his pupil, that 
he might attend upon that monarch in the war of Persia. He was consi~ 
dered, upon account of his wisdom and gravity, as the fittest person to give 
him such wholesome counsel, as the most capable of preserving him from 
those excesses into which his youth and fiery temper might hurry him~- but 
he was accused of not possessing the gentle, insinuating behaviour of courts, 
and of(2) not knowing a certain medium between grovelling complacency 
and inflexible obstinacy. Aristotle had attempted, but to no purpose, to sof- 
ten the severity of his temper ; and foreseeing the ili consequences with which 
his disagreeable liberty of speaking his mind might be attended, he used atten 
to repeat the following verse of Homer(3)to him ; 


** My son, thy freedom will abridge thy davs ”’ 


And his pragliction was but too true. 

This philosopher, seeing that every one, on this orcasion, continued in a 
deep silence, and that the eyes of the whole assembly were fixed on him, made 
a speech, which appears to me just enough. However, 1t often happens, when 
a subject is bound in duty to oppose the inclinations of his sovereign, that 
the most cautious and most respectful zeal 1s considered as insolence and re- 
belhon. ‘ Had the king,” said he, “‘ been present when thou madest thy 
““ speech, none among us would then have attempted to answer thee, for 
“he himself would have interrupted thee, and not have suffered thee to 
“‘ prompt him to assume the custom of Barbarians, in casting an odium on 
** his person and glory, by so servile an adulation. But since he 1s absent, I 
<< will answer thee in his name. I consider Alexander as worthy of all the 
*‘ honours that can be paid a mortal ; but there 1s a difference between the 
“‘ worship of the gods and that of men The former includes temples, al- 
‘tars, prayers, and sacrifices; the latter is confined to praises only, and 
“‘awful respect We salute the latter, and look upon, it as glorious to pay 
“‘ them submission, obedience, and fidelity ; but we adore the former ; we in- 
** stitute festivals to their honour, and sing hymns and spiritual sangs to their 
“glory. The worship of the gods does itself vary, according to their rank , 
““and the homage we pay to Castor and Pollux 1s not hke that with which 
“* we adore Mercury and Javiter: We must not therefore confound all things, 
“«* either ig bringing down the gods to the condition of mortals, or by raising 
“‘ a mortal to the state of a god. Alexander would be justly offended, should 
““ we pay to another person the homage due to his sacred person only ; ought 
‘* we not to dread the indignation of the gods as much, should we bestow upon 
** mortals the honours due to them alone? 1 am senmble that our monarch 
*‘ is vastly superior to the rest ; he is the greatest of kings, and the most 
“ glorious df all conquerors ; but then he 1s a man, nota god. To obtain this 
** title, he must first be divested of his mortal frame ; but this 1s greatly our 
“‘ interest to wish may not happen, but as late as possible. The Greeks did 
“ not worship Hercules tall after his death ; and that not tall the oracle had 
“ expressly commanded it. The Persians are cited as an example for imita- 


C1) Diod. Laért. in Aristot. I. v. p 308. 

(2) Inter abruptam contumaciam et deforme obsequium pe-~-"= *t*r ambitione ac poe 
neuls vacuum. —Tacit. Annal 1. iv. c. 20 

18) "Uxvpovoe 84 po: réxor Ecoea: 3¢ @yopévis.—Jl, 18. V. 95. 
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‘tion . but how long 1s it that the vanquished have piven liw to the victor | 
*‘ Can we forget that Alexander «rossed the Hellespout, not to subject Greece 
** to Asia, but Asia to Greece °” 

The deep silence winch all the company observed, whilst Calhsthenes spoke, 
Was an indication, in sume measure, of their thoughts. The king, who stood 
behiad the tapestry all the time, heard whatever had passed He there- 
upon ordered Cleon to be told, that without insisting any further, he would 
only require the Persians to tall prostrate, according to their usual custom , 
a little after which he came in, pretending he had been busied 1n some aftair 
of importance. Immediately the Persians fell prostrate to adore him. Po- 
lysperchon, who steed near him, observing that one of them howed sv low 
thet his chin touched the ground, bid him, in a rallying tone of voice, “ strike 
« harder.” The king, offended at this joke, threw Poly sperchon inte prison, 
and broke up the assembly. However, he afterwards pardoned him, but 
Calhisthenes was not so fortunate. 

To nd himself of him, he laid to his charge a crime of which he was no 
ways guilty. Hermolaus, one of the young officers who attended upon the 
king in all places, had, upon account of some private pique, formed a cunsp1- 
racy against him ; but it was very happily discovered, the instant it was to 
be put inexecution. ‘The criminals were seized, put to the torture, and ex- 
ecuted Not one among them had accused Callisthenes; but having been 
very intimate with Hermolaus, that alone was suffiaent Accordingly he 
was thiown into a dungeon loaded with irons, and the most grievous tor- 
ments were inflicted on him, in order to evtoit a confession of guilt. But 
he insisted upon his innocence to the last, and expired in the madst of his 
tortures. Ps 

Nothing has reflected so much dishonour on Alexander’s memory, as this 
unjust and cruel death of Callisthenes. He truly merited the name of Phi- 
Josopher, from the solidity of his understanding, the extent of his knowledge, 
the austerity of his life, the regularity of his conduct, and above all, from 
the hatred he so evidenty manifested for dissimulation and flattery of every 
kind. He was not born for courts, the frequenters of which must have a 
supple, phable, flexible turn ef mind; sometimes 1t must be of a knavish 
and treacherous, at least of an hypocritical flattering cast. He very seldom 
was seen at the king’s table, though frequently invited to it; and whenever 
he prevailed so far upon himselt as to go thither his melancholy silent ar 
was a manifest indication, that he disapproved of every thing that was said 
and done atit. W4uth this humour, which was a hittle too severe, he would 
have been an inestimable treasure, had he been sessed by a prince who 
hated falsehood , for among the many thousands who surrounded Alexander, 
and paid court to him, Callisthenes only had courage enough to tell him the 
truth. But where dv we meet with princes ho Lacw the value of such a 
virtue, and the use which ought to be made of 1t? Truth seldom pierces 
those clouds which are raised by the authonty of éhe great, and the flattery 
ot thear courtaers. And indeed Alexander, by this dreadful example, depri- 
ved all virtuous men of the opportunity of exhorting him to those things 
which were for his true interest. From that instant no one spoke with free- 
dem in the council ; even thuse who had the greatest love for the public, and 
a personal affection for Alexander, thought themselves not obliged to unde- 
ceive him. After this nothing was listened to but flattery, which gained 
such an ascendant over that prince, as entarely depraved him, and justly pu- 
nished him for having sacrificed to the wild ambition of having adoration 
puid him, the most virtuous man about his person. 

I vbserve, after Seneca, that the death of Callisthenes 1s an eternal re- 
proach to Alexander(1) aad vo horrid a crime, that no quality, how beautiful 


Ci) Hoc est Alexandn crrmen eternum, quod nulla virtas, nulla bellorum felicitas re- 
dimet. Nam _quotiens quis dixerit, occidit Persarum muita milla, opponetur, et ( al- 
listhenenms Quotieus dictum ert, occiudht Danum, penes quem tunc magnun) regynum 
erat, opponetur, et Callisthenem Quotiens dictum erit, omnia oceano tenns vicit, 
ipsum quoque teutavit povis classibus, et imperuns ex angulo Thracie usque ad onen< 
tas terminoe protulit, dicetur, sed Callisthenem occidit. Osmania licet antiqua ducum 
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seever, no military exploit, though of the most veda ae ia kind, can ever 
efface its infamy. It is said in favour of Alexander, that he killed an infimte 
number of Persians; that he dethroned and slew the most powerful king of 
the earth ; conquered innumerable provinces and nations ; penetrated as far 
as the ocean, and extended the bounds of his empire from the most remote 
part of Thrace to the extremities of the east: in answer to each of these 
particulars, “‘ Yes,” says Seneca, *‘ but he murdered Callisthenes ,” a crime 
of so heinous a nature, that at entirely obliterates the glory of all his other 
actions. 


¢ 


SECTION XV. 


ALEXANDER SETS OUT FOR INDIA. BESIEGES AND TAKES SEVERAL 
CITIES. DEFEATS PORUS, WHOM HE RESTORES TO His TELRONE 


Alexander,(1)to stop the murmurs and discontents which arose among his 
soldiers, set out for India. He himself wanted action and motion, for he al- 
ways, when unemployed, lost part of the glory he had acquired in war. An 
excess of vanity and folly prompted him to undertake this expedition , a pro- 
ject quite useless in ateclé. and attended with very dangerous consequences. 
He had read in the ancrent fables of Greece, that Bacchus and Hercules, 
both sons of Jupiter, as himselt was, had marched so far He was determin- 
ed not to be surpassed by them , and there were not wanting flatterers, who 
applauded this wild, chimerical design 

hese are the things that constitute the glory and merit of such preten- 
ded heroes ; and 1t1s this which many people, dazzled by a false splendour, 
still admire in Alexander , a ndiculous desire of rambling up and down the 
world ; of disturbing the tranquillity of nations, who were not bound to him 
by any obligations, of treating all those as enemivs, who should refuse to 
acknowledge him for their sovereign ; of ransaching and extirpating such 
as should presume to defend their lhbeities, their possessions and their hives, 
against an unjust invader, who came from the extremity of the earth to at- 
tack them without the least shadow of reason. Add to this glaring injustice, 
the rash and stupid project he had formed, of subduing, with infinite labour, 
and the utmost hazard, many more nations than it was possible for him to 
keep in subjection , and the sad necessity to which he was reduced, of being 
adage aed obliged to conquer them anew, and punish them for their rebel- 
lun. This 1s a shetch of what the conquest of India will exhibit to us, af- 
ter I shall have given some little account of the situation and manners of 
that country, and some of its rarities. 

Ptolemy divides India into two parts; India on this, and India on the 
other side of the Ganges. Alexander did nut go beyond the former, nor 
even so far as the Ganges. ‘hip first part 1s situated between twvu great riv- 
ers, Indus, whence this country received its name, and the Ganzes  Ptole- 
my says, the hmits of it are, to the west, Paropamisus, Arachusia, and Ge- 
diosia, which either form a part, or are upen the confines of the hingdom of 
Persia ; to the north, mount Imaus, whichis part of Great Tartary , to the 
east, the Ganges ; to the south, the Ocean, or Indian Sea. 

(2)All the Indians are free, and, like the Lacedzemonians, have no <laves 
among them. The only difference 1s, the latter make use of foreyrn slaves, 
whereas there are none in India. They donot erect any monuments in hon- 
our of the dead, but are of opinion that the reputation of illustrious men 1s 
their mausoleum. 

‘They may be divided into seven classes The first and most honourable, 
though the smallest, 1s that of the Brahmans, who are, as it were, the guar- 
dians of religion, I shall have occasion to mention them 1n the sequel 

The second and greatest 1s that of the husbaundmen. ‘These are had in 
great veneration. ‘Their only employment 1s to plough the helds, and they 


regum@gue, exempta transierit, ex his que fecit, nibil tam magnum erit, quam scelus 
C allbsthenis - Senec Nat Quast 1 vi. c. 23. 
(i) Q Cut 1 win cg. (2) Arian de India, p. 384 —32B. 
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ure never taken, from this employment to carry arms and serve in the field 
in war time; it is an inviolable law, never to molest them on their lands. 

The third is that of herdsmen and shepherds, who keep herds and flocks, 
and never come into the cities. They rove up and down the mountains, and 
often exercise themselves in hunting. 

The fourth 1s that of traders and artificers, among whom pilots and sea- 
men are included. These three last orders pay a tribute to the king, and 
none are exempted from it but those that make arms, who, instead of pay- 
ing any thing, receive a stipend from the public. 

The fifth 1s that of soldiers, whose only employment is war : they are fur- 
nished with all sorts of necessaries ;—=and, in time of peace, are abundantly 
supphed with all things. ‘Their life, at all times, 1s free and disengaged fiom 
cares of every kind. 

The sixth order 1s that of overseers, ’Exicxowo:, who superintend the actions 
of others, and examine every transaction, either 1n cities or the country, 
and report the whole to the prince. The virtues and qualities required in 
these magistrates are, exactness, sincerity, probity, and the love of their 
country. None of these magistrates, says the historian, have ever been ac- 
cused of telling an untruth. Thrice happy nation, were this really fact ' 
However, this observation proves at least that truth and justice were had in 
great honour in this country, and that knavery and insincerity were detest- 
ed 1n it. 

Lastly, the seventh class consists of persons employed in the publ coun- 
ceils, and who share the cares of the government with the sovereign. From 
this class are taken magistrates, intendants, Sovernore of provinces, gene- 
rals, and all military officers, whether for land or sea; comptrollers of the 
treasury, receivers, and all who are intrusted with the publie monies. 

These different orders of the state never blend by marriage ; and an arti- 
ficer, for instance, is not allowed to take a wife from among the elass of hus- 
bandmen; and so of the rest. Noneof these can follow two professions at 
the same time, nor quit one class for another. It 1s natural to conclude, that 
this regulation must have contributed very much to the improvement of all 
arts, and trades; as every one added his own industry and reflections to those 
of his ancestors, which were delivered dov.n to him by an uninterrupted 
tradition. 

Many observations might be made on these Irdian customs, which I am 
obliged to omit, for the sake of proceeding 1n my history. I only entreat 
the reader to observe, that in every wise government, every well governed 
state, the tilling of lands, and the grazing of cattle, two perpetual and ce1- 
tain sources of riches and abundance, have always been one of the chiet ob 
jects of the care of those who preside in the administration , and that the 
neglect of either, 18 erring against one of the most :mportant maxims in 

cy. 
is aise admire very much that custom of appointing overseers, whether 
they are known for such or not, who go upon the spot, in order to inspect 
the conduct of governors, intendants, and judges; the only method to pre- 
vent the rapine and outrages to which unlimited authority, and the dis- 
tance from a court, frequently give occasion ; the only method, at the same 
time, for a sovereign to know the state of his kingdom, without which 1t 15 
impossible for him to govern never the people whom Providence has intrus- 
ted to his care. This care regards him personally ; and those who act under 
him can no mvre dispense with the discharge of it, than they can usurp his 
diadem. 

It 1s remarkable, that in India, from the month of June to those of Sep- 
tember and October, excessive rains fall véry often, whereby the crossing of 
rivers is rendered much more difficult, and frequent inundations happen 
Hence we may judge, how greatly, during all this season, the armies of Alex- 
ander must have suffered, as they were at that time in the field. 

Before I leave what relates 1n general to India, I shal] say a few words 
concerning elephants, with which that country abounds more than any other. 
The elephant exceeds all terrestrial animals in size) Some ae tlurteen or 
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fifteen feet high. The female goes a whole year with her young. It hves 
sometimes to the age of an hundred or an hundred and twenty years; nay 
much longer, 1f some ancient writers may be credited- Its nose, called ita 
trunk, “ Proboscis,” is long and hollow hke a large trumpet, and serves the 
elephant instead of a hand,(!) which 1t moves with incredible agility and 
strength, and thereby 1s of prodigious service to 1t. The elephant, (2)not- 
withstanding its prodigious size, 1s so tractable and industrious, that one 
would be almost apt to conclude it were informed with something hke hu- 
man reason. It 1s susceptible of affection, fondness, and gratitude, so far as 
to pine away with sorrow when it has lost 1ts master, and even sometimes to 
destroy itself when 1¢ happens to have abused or murdered him 1n the trans- 
port of its fury. There 1s no kind of thing which it cannot be taught. Ar- 
rian, whose authority is not to be questioned, relates, that he had seen an 
elephant dance with two cymbals fixed to his legs, which he struck one after 
the other 1n cadence with his trunk ; and that the rest danced round him, 
pai time with ee exactness. 

e describes very particularly the manner in which they are taken. The 
Indians inclose a large spot of g.0und, with a trench about twenty feet wide, 
and fifteen feet high, to which there 1s access but 1n one part, and this is a 
bridge, and 1s covered with turf, in order that these animals, who are very 
subtile, may not suspect what 1s intended. Of the earth that 1s dug out of 
the trench, a kind of wall 1s raised, on the other side of which a lttle kind 
of chamber 1s made, where people conceal themselves in order to watch these 
animals, and its entrance ts very pmall. In this inclosure two or three tame 
female elephants are set. The instant the wild elephants see or smell them, 
they run and whirl about so much, that at last they enter the inclosure, upon 
which the bridge 1s immediately broken down , and the people upon the watch 
fly to the neighbouring villages for help. After they have been broke for a 
few days by hunger and thirst, people enter the inclosure upon tame ele- 
phants, and with these they attatk them As the wild ones are by this time 
very much weakened, 1t 15 1mpossible for them to make a long resistance. 
After throwing them on the ground, men get upon their backs, having first 
made a deep wound round their necks, about which they throw a rope, in 
order to put them to great pain, in case they attempt to stir. Being tamed 
im this manner, they suffer themselves to be led quietly to the houses with 
the rest, where they are fed with grass and green corn, and tamed insensibly 
by blows and hunger, till such time as they obey readily their masters voice, 
and perfectly understand his language. 

Every one knows the use that was formerly made of these animals 1n bat- 
tle ; however, they frequently made greater havoc in the army to which the 
belonged, than in that of the enemy. Their teeth, or rather tusks, funish 
us with ivory. But 1t1s time to return to Alexander. 

(3)This prince having entered India(4), all the petty kings of these coun- 
tries came to meet him, and make their submissions They declared that he 
was the third son of Jupiter(5)who had arrived in their country. that they 
had known Bacchus and Hercules no otherwise than by fame, but as for 
Alexander, they had the happiness to see him, and to enjoy his presence. 
The king received them with the utmost humanity, commanding them to ac- 
company him, and serve him as guides. As no more of them came 1n to pay 
their homage, he detached Hephzstion and Perdiccas with part of his forces, 
commanding them to subdue all who should refuse to submit. But finding 
he was ubliged to cross several rivers, he caused boats to be built in such a 
form, that they could be taken to pieces ; the several parts of them to be 
carried upon waggons, and afterwards put together again. Then having 


Q) Manus data elephantis, quia propter magnitudinem carpoms difficiles aditus babe- 
bant ad pastum —Cic. de Nat Deor m.n 12 2) Elephanto 
belluarum nulla providentior At figura que vastior—De Nat Deor 11 n 97. 

(2) Quint Curt | vin c 9—14 rnan liv p 182-—-195 l v.p 195—221 Plut. s1 
Alex 697 —699. Dood | xvi p 557 —550) Justin | 19 © 7,8 

(4) Quintus Curtius supposes, that several countries on the otber side of the Indus, 
bat adyacent to that river Melansed to India, and aade part of 1t 

(5) Couid these Greek nanies of gods be known to tle Indians, 
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commanded Craterus to follow him with his phalanx, he himself marched bes 
fore, with his cavalry and light-armed troops; and after a shght engage- 
ment, he defeated those who had dared to make head against him, and pur- 
sued them to the next city, into which they fled  Craterus beimg come up, 
the king, in order to terrify, on a sudden, those nations who had not yet telt 
the power of the Macedonian arms, commanded his soldiers to burn down 
the fortifications of that place, which he besieged in a regular way and to put 
all the inhabitants of it to the sword. But as he was going round the walls 
on horseback he was wounded by an arrow. Notwithstanding this ace:dent. 
he took the city, after which he made dreadful havoc of all the soldiers and 
inhabitants, and did not so much as spare the houses. 

After subduing this nation, which was of great consequenee, he marched 
towards the city of Nysa, and encamped pretty near its walls, behind a fo~ 
rest that hid it. In the mean time, 1t grew so very cold in the night, thot 
they had never yet felt so excessive achill; but, very happily for them, a re- 
tmnedy was near at hand. ‘hey felled a great number of trees, and lighted 
up several fires, which proved very comfortable te the whole army. The 
beseiged having attempted a sally with ll success, a faction arose in the cr- 
tv; sume being of opinion, that 1t would be best for them to surrender, 

*hilst others were for holding out the siege. ‘This coming to the king’s ear, 

ve only blocked up the city, and did not do the inhabitants any further 1n- 
jury ; till at last, tired out with the length of the siege, they surrendered 1% 
discretion, and accordingly were kindly treated by the conqueror. They 
declared that their city had been built by Bacchus. The whole army, for 
six days together, celebrated games and made rejoicings on this mountain, 
in honour uf the god who was there worshipped. 

(1) He marched from thence to a country called Dedala, which had been 
abandoned by the inhabitants, who had fled for shelter to inaccessible moun- 
tains, as also those of Acadera, into which he afterwards entered. This obli- 
ged him tu change his method of war, and to disperse his forces in different 
places, by which means the enemy were all defeated at once ; no resistance 
was made any where, and those who were so courageous as to wait the 
coming up of the Macedonians, were all cut to pieces. Ptolemy took se- 
veral httle cities the instant he sat down betore them: Alexander carried 
the large ones, and, after uniting all his forces, passed the river(2) Choaspes, 
and left Cuenus to besiege a 1ich and populous city, called Bazica by the in- 
habitants 

He afterwards marched tewards Magosa, whose king, culled Assacanus, 
was lately dead, and Cleophes, his mother, ruled the province and city. 
There were thirty thousand foot in it, and both nature and art seemed tv 
have united their endeavours 1n raising its fortifications ; fortowards the 
erst it 1s surrounded with a very rapid river, the banks of which are steep, 
and difficult of access, and on the west are high and craggy rocks, at the 
foot whereof are caves, which, through length of time, had increased into 
a kind of abysses , and where these fail, a trench, of an astonishing height, 1s 
raised with incredible labour. 

Whilst Alexande: was going round the city, to view its fortifications, he 
was shot by an arrow in the calf of his leg ; but he only pulled out the wea- 
pon, and, without so much as binding up the wound, mounted his horse, and 
continued to view the outward fortifications of the city. But as he rode 
witn his leg downward, and the congealing of the blood put him to great. 
pain, it 1%» related that he cned, (3) “ Every one swears that I am the son of 
‘ Jupiter, but my wound makes me sensible that Iam man.” However, he 
did not leave the plece till he had seen every thing, and given all the neces- 
sary orders. Some of the soldiers, therefore, demelished such houses as stoud 
without the city, and with the rubbish of them they filled up the gulfs above 
mentiuned. Others threw great trunks of trees and huge stones into them ; 
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and all iaboured with so much vigour, that in nine days the works were come 
pleted, and the towers were raised upon them. 

The king, without waiting till his wound was healed, visited the works, 
and after applauding the soldiers for their great dispatch, he caused the en- 
zines to be brought forward, whence a great number of darts were discharged. 
against those who defended the walls. But that which most terrified the 
Barbarians, was those towers of a vast height which seemed to them to move 
of themselves. This made them imagine, that they were made to advance 
by the gods ; and that those battering rams which beat down walls, and the 
javelins thrown by engines, the hke of which they had never seen, could not 
be the effect oF human strength ; so that, persuaded that 1t would be impos- 
sible for them te defend the city, they withdrew into the citadel ; but not 
finding themselves more secure there, they sent ambassadors to propose a 
surrender. The queen afterwards came and met Alexander, attended by a 
reat number of ladies, who all brought him wine in cups, by way of sacri- 
fice. The king gave her a very gracious reception, and restored her, to her 
kingdom. 

From hence Pulysperchon was sent with an army to besiege the city of Ora, 
which he soon took. Most of its inhabitants had withdrawn to the rock cal- 
led Aornas. There was a tradition, that Hercules having besieged this rock, 
an earthquake had forced him to quit the siege. There are not on this rock, 
ae on many others, gentle dechvities of easy access ; but it rises like a bank ; 
and being very wide at bottom, grows narrower all the way to the top, which 
terminates ina point ‘The river Indus, whose source 1s not far from this 
place, flows at the bottom, its sides being perpendicular and high; and on the 
other side were vast morasses, which 1t was necessary to fill up, before the 
10ck could be taken Very happily tor the Macedonians, they were near a 
forest. This the king had cut down, commanding his soldiers to carry off 
nothing but the trunks, the branches of which were lopped, in order that 
they might be carried with the less difficulty : and he himself threw the first 
trunk into the morass. The army seeing this, shouted for Joys and every 
soldier Jabouring with incredible diligence, the work was finished 1n seven 
days , immediately after which, the attack began. The officers were of opin-~ 
ron, that 1t would: not be proper for the king to expose himself on this occa- 
sion, the danger being evidently too great. However, the trumpet had no 
sooner sounded, but this prince, who was not master of bis courage, com- 
manded his guards to follow, himself first climbing the rock. At this sight 
1t appeared no longer inaccessible, and every one flew after him. Never 
were soldiers exposed to greater danger ; but they were all resolved to con- 
quer or die Several fell from the rock into the river, whose whirlpools 
swallowed them up ‘Fhe Barbarians rolled great stones on the foremost, 
whe being scarce able to keep upon their feet, the rock was so slippery, fell 
down the precipices, and were dashed to pieces. No sight could possibly be 
more dismal than this; the king, greatly afflacted at the luss of so many 
brave soldiers, caused a retreat to be sounded. Nevertheless, though he had 
lost all hopes of taking the place, and was determined to raise the siege, he 
acted as 1f he intended to continue it, and accordingly gave orders for bring- 
ing forward the towers, and other engines; the besieged, by way of insult, 
made great rejoicings, and continued the festivity for two days and two 
myht-, making the rock, and the whole neighbourhood, echo with the sound 
of their drums and cymbals. But the third mght they were not heard, and 
the Macedonians were surprised to see every part of the rock illuminated 
with torches. The king was mformed, that the Indians had hghted them to 
assist their flight, and to guide them the more easily in those precipices du- 
ring the obscurity of the mght. Immediately the whole army, by Aleaan- 
der'’s order, shouted aloud, which terrified the fugitives so much, that se.e- 
ral of them, fancying they saw the enemy, flung themselves from the tup of 
the rock, and perished miserably. The king, having so hajyjnly and unexpec- 
tedly possessed himself of the rock in an almost miraculous manner, thanked 
the pods, and offered saerihces in their honour. 

Bron thence he maiched, and took acne te , and after siateen da)s 
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march, arrived at the river Indus, where he found that Hepkestion had go¢ 
all things ready for his e, pursuant to the orders given him. e 
king of the country, called Omphis, whose father died some time before, had 
sent to Alexander, to know whether he would give him leave to wear the 
crown. Notwithstanding the Macedonian told him he mht, he neverthe- 
leas delayed putting it on tall his arrival. He then wentto meet him with 
his whole army; and when Alexander was advanced pretty near, he pushed 
forward his horse, came up singly to him, and the king did the same. The 
Indian then told him, by an interpreter, ‘“‘ That he was come to meet him at 
‘< the head of his army, in order to del:ver up all his forces into his hands: 
‘<< That he surrendered his person and his kingdom to a monarch, who, he 
‘““ was sensible, fought only with the view of acquiring glory, and dreaded 
** nothing so much astreachery.” The king, greatly satisfied with the frank- 
ness of the Barbarian, gave him his hand, and restored him his kingdoms. 
He then made Alexander a present of fifty-six elephants, and a great num- 
ber of other animals of a predigious size. Alexander asking him, which were 
most necessary to him, husbandmen or soldiers ? he replied, that as he was 
at war with two kings, the latter were of greater service to him. These two 
tnonarchs were Abisares and Porus, the latter of whom was most werful, 
and the dominions ef both were situated on the other side of the Hydssnes. 
Omphis assumed the diadem, and took the name of Taxilus, by which the 
kings of that country were called. He made magnificeat presents to Alex- 
ander, who did not suffer himself to be exceeded in generosity. 

The next day ambassadors from Abisares waiting upon the king, surren- 
dered up to him, pursuant to the power given them, all the dominions, of 
their sovereign ; and, after each party had promised fidelity on both sides, 
thev returned back. 

Alexander, expecting that Porus, astonished with the report of his glory, 
would not fail to submit to him, sent a message to that prince, asif he had 
been his vassal, requiring him to pay tribute, and meet him upon the fron- 
tiers of his dominions. Porus answered with great coldness, that he would 
do so, but 1t should be sword in hand At the same time a reinfurcement of 
thirty elephants, which were of great service, were sent to Alexander. He 
gave the supermtendence of all his elephants to Taxilus, and advanced as 
far as thg borders of the Hydaspes. Porus was encamped on the other side 
of 1t, in order to dispute the passage with him ; and had posted at the head 
of his army eighty five elephants of a prodiyioussize, and behind them three 
hundred chariots, guarded by thirty thousand feot ; not having, at most, 
above seven thousand horse. This prince was mounted on an elephant of a 
much larger size than any of the rest, and he himself exceeded the usual 
stature of men: so that, clothed in his armour glittering with gold and sil- 
ver, he appeared at the same time terrible and majestic The greatness of 
his courage equalled that of his stature, and he was «is wise and prudent as it 
was possible for the monarch of so barbarous a people to be. 

The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy, but the river they were 
obliged to pass. It was four furlongs wide, about four hundred fathoms, 
and so deep an every part that 1t looked like a sea, and was no where forda- 
ble It was vastly impetuous, notwithstanding its great breadth ; for it rol- 
Jed with as much violence as if 1t had been confined to a narrow channel; 
and its raging foaming waves, which broke in many places, discovered that 
at was full of stones androcks. However, nothing was +o dreadful as the ap- 
pearance of the shore, which was quite covered with men, horses, and ele- 
phants. These hideous ammals stood like so many towers, and the Indians 
exasperated them, in order that the horrid cry they made might fill the ene- 
my with greater terror. However, this could not intimidate an army of men, 
whose courage was proof against all attacks, and who were animated by an 
uninterrupted series of prosperities , but then they did not think 1€ would be 
possible for them, as their bark» were so crazy, te surmount the rapidity of 
the stream, or land with safety. 

T his river was full of httle 1:lands, to which the Indians and Macedonians 
used to swim, with their arms over their head», and slight skirmishes were 
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every day fought in the sight of the two kings, who were well pleased to 
make chese small excursions of their respective forces, and to form a judge- 
ment from such skirmishes of the success of a general battle. There were 
two pte officers in Alexander’s army, Egesimachus and Nicanor, men of 
equ anbrepidity. and who, having been ever sbotsentort ung ay arm dangers of 
every kind. They took with them the bravest youths in the whole army : 
and, with no other weapons than their javelins, swam to an island in which see 
veral of the enemy were landed ; where with scarce any other assistance but 
their intrepidity, they made a great slaughter. After this bold stroke, the 
might have retired with glory, were it possible for rashness, when successful, 
to keep within bounds. But as they waited with contempt, and an insulting 
air, fot those who came to succour their companions, they were surrounded by 
a band of soldiers, who had swam unperceived to the island, and overwhelmed 
with the darts that were shot from afar. Those who endeavoured to save 
themselves by swimming, were either carried away by the waves, or swal- 
lowed up by the whirlpools. The courage of Porus, who saw all this from 
the shore, was surprisingly increased by this success. 

Alexander was in great perplexity , and finding he could not pass the Hy- 
daspes by force of arms, he therefore resolved to have recourse to artifice. 
Accordingly He caused his cavalry to attempt several times to pass 1t in the 
night, and to shout as if they really intended to furd the river, all things 
being prepared for that purpose. Immediately Porus hurried thither with 
his elephants, but Alexander continued 1n battle-array on the bank. This 
stratagem having been attempted several times, and Porus finding the whole 
was but mere noise and empty menaces, he took no further notice of these 
motions, but only sent scouts to évery part of the shore. Alexander, being 
now no longer apprehensive of having the whole army of the enemy fall upon 
him, in his attempting to cross the river in the might, began to resolve seri- 
ously to pass it. 

There was in this river, at a considerable distance from Alexander’s camp, 
an island of a greater extent than any of the rest. ‘This being covered with 
trees, was very proper for him to cover and conceal his design, and therefore 
he resolved to attempt the passage that way. However, the better to con- 
ceal the knowledge of 1t from the enemy, and deceive them on this occasion, 
he left Craterusin his camp with a great part of the army, with orders fer 
them to make a great noise at a certain time which should be appointed, in 
order to alarm the Indians, and make them believe that he was preparing to 
cross the river; but that he would not attempt this, till such time as Porus 
should have raised his camp, and marched away his elephants, e:ther to with- 
draw or advance towards those Macedonians who should attempt the pas- 
sage. Between the camp and the island he had pusted Meleager and ra 
gia» with the foreign horse and foot, with orders for them to pass over in bo- 
dies, the instant they should see him engaged 1n battle. 

After giving these orders, he took the rest of his army, as well cavalry as 
infantry ; and, wheeling off from the shore, in order to avoid being percerved, 
he advanced 1n the night-time towards the island into which he was resolved 
to go; and the better to deceive the enemy, Alexander caused his tent to 
be pitched in the camp where he had left Craterus, which was opposite to 
that of Porus His hfe-guards were drawn up round, in a!l the pomp and splen- 
dour with which the majesty of a great king is usually surrounded. He also 
caused a royal robe to be put upon Attalus, who was of the same age with him~ 
self, and so much resembled the king, both in stature and features, especially 
at so great a distance as the breadth of the river, that the enemy might sup- 
pose Alexander himself was on the bank, an | was attempting a passage 1n that 
place. He however was by this time got tc the island above mentioned ; and 
immediately landed upon it from boats, with the rest of his troops. whilst the 
enemy was employed in opposing Craterus. But now a furious storm arose, 
whieh seemed as 1f 1t would retard the execution of his project, yet proved 
of advantage to 1t, for so fortunate was this prince, that obstacles changed 
into advantages and succours 1n his favour: the storm was succeeded by a 
very violent shower, with impetuous winds, flashes of hghtning and thunder, 
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insomuch that there was no hearing or seeing of any thing. Any man but 
Alexander would have abandoned his design; but he, on the contrary, wars ame 
mated by danger, not to mention that the noise, the confusion, and the dark- 
ness assisted his passage. He thereupon made the signal for the embarka- 
tion of his troops, and went off himself in the first boat. It is reported, that 
it was on this occasion he cried out, “‘ O Athenians ! could you think I weuld 
‘‘ expose myself to such dangers, to merit your applause?” And indeed, no- 
thing could contribute more to eternize hrs name, than the having his actions 
recorded by such great historians as Thucydides and Xenophon(1) ; and so anx- 
10us was he about the character which would be given him after his death, 
that he wished 1t were possible for him to return again into the world, only 
so long as was necessary to know what kind of impression the perusal.of his 
history made on the minds of men. 

Searce any persun appeared to oppose their descent, because Porus was 
wholly taken up with Craterus, and imagined he had nothing to do but to 
oppose his passage. Immediately this general, pursuant to his orders, made 
a prodigious clamour, and seemed to attempt the passage of the river Up- 
on this all the boats came to shore, one excepted, which the waves dashed to 
pieces against a rock. The moment Alexander was landed, he drew up in 
order of battle his httle army, consisting of six thousand foot and five thou- 
sand horse. 

He himself headed the latter ; and, having commanded the foot to make all 
imaginable dispatch after him, he marched before. It was his firm opimon, 
that in case the Indians should oppose him,with their whole force, his cavalry 
would give him infinite advantage over them ; and that, be this as 1t would, 
he might easily continue fighting until his foot should come up; or, that in 
case the enemy, alarmed at the news of his passing, should fly, 1t would then 
be in his power to pursue, and make a great slaughter of them. 

Porus, upon hearing that Alexander had passed the river, had sent against 
him a detachment, commanded by one of his sons, of two thousand horse, and 
one hundred and twenty chariots. Alexander at first imagined them to be 
the enemy’s van-guard, and that the whole army was behind them: but, be- 
ing informed it was but a detachment, he charged them with such vigour 
that Porus’ son was killed upon the spot, with four hundred horses, and all 
the chariots were taken. Each of these chariots carried six men; two were 
armed with bucklers, two bowmen sat on each side, and two guided the cha-~ 
riot, who nevertheless fought always when the battle grew warm, having a 

reat number of darts which they discharged at the enemy. But all these did 

ttle execution that day, because the rain which fell in great abundance, had 
moistened the earth to such a degree, that the horses could searce stand up~ 
on their legs; and the chariots being very heavy, most of them sunk very deep 
into the mud. 

Porus upon receiving advice of the death of his son, the defeat of the de- 
tachment, and of Alexander’s approach, was 1n doubt whether it would be pro- 
per for him to continue in his post, because Craterus, with the rest of the Ma- 
cedonian army, made a feint as if they intended to pas» the river. However, 
he resolved at last to go and meet Alexander, whom he justly supposed to be 
at the head of the choicest troops of his army. Accordingly, leaving only a 
few elephants 1n his camp, to amuse those who were posted on the opposite 
shore, he set out with thirty thousand fvot, four thousand horses, three thou- 
sand chariots, and two hundred elephants Being come into a firm sandy soil 
10 which his horses and chariots might wheel about with ease, he drew up his 
army in battle array, with intent to wait the coming up of the enemy. He 
posted in front, and on the first line, all the elephants at an hundred feet dis- 
tance one from the other, 1n order that they mht serve as a bulwark to his 
tvout, who were behind. It was hi» opinion, that the enemy’s cavalry would 
not dare to engage 1n these intervals, because of the fear those horses would 
have of the elephants ; and much Jes» the infantry, when they should see that 
of the enemy posted behind the elephants, and in danger of being trodden to 
pieces by those animals He had posted some of aus foot on the same Line 
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with the elephants, in order to cover their right and left ;_ and his infantry was 
covered by his two wings of horse, hefore which the chariots were posted. 
Such was the order and disposition ef Porus army. 

Alexander being come in sight of the enemy, waited the coming up of his 
foot, which marched with the utmost diligence, and arrived a httle after: and 
in order that they mght have time to take breath, and not be led, as they 
were very much fatigued, against the enemy, he caused his horse to make 2 
rreat many evolutions, 1a order to gain time. But now every thing being 
leady, and the infantry having sufheiently recovered their vigour, Alexander 
gave the sgnal of battle. He did net think proper to begin by attacking the 
enemy’s main body, where the infantry and the elephants were posted, for the 
very reason which had made Porus draw them up in that manner: but his 
cavalry being stronger, he drew out the greatest part of them ; and march- 
ing against the left wing, sent Coenus with his own regiment of horse, and 
that of Demetrius, te charge them at the same time, ordering him to attack 
the cavalry on the left behind, during which he himself would charge them 
both in front and flank Seleucus, Antigonus, and ‘fauien, who commanded 
the foot, were ordered not to stir from their posts, till Alexander’s cavalry had 
put that of the enemy, as well as their foot, into disorder. 

Being come within arrow-shot, he detached a thousand bowmen on horse- 
back, with orders for them to make their discharge on the horse of Porus’ left 
wing, in order to throw 1¢ into disorder, whilst he himself should charge this 
body in fiank, before 1t had time to rally. ‘The Indians, having joined again 
their squadrons, and drawn them up into a narrower compass, advanced against 
Alexander At that instant Cuenus charged them in the rear, according to 
the orders given him, insomuch that the Indians were obliged to face about 
on all sides, todefend themselves from the thousand bowmen,and against Alex- 
ander and Cwnus. Alexander, to make the best advantage of the confusion 
into which this sudden attack had thrown them, charged with great vigour 
those that made head against him, who being no longer able to stand so vie- 
leut an attack, were soon broke, and retired behind the elephants, as to an im- 
pregnable rampart The leaders of the elephants made them advance against 
the enemy’s horse ; but, that very instant, the Macedonian phalanx, moving 
on a sudden, surrounded these animals, and charged with their pikes the ele- 
phants themselves and their leaders This battle was very different from all 
those which Alexander had hitherto fought ; for the elephants rushing upon 
the battahons, broke with inexpressible fury, the thickest of them ; when the 
Indian hor-e, seeing the Macedonian foot stopped by the elephants, returned 
to the charge , however, that of Alexander beiny stronger, and having greater 
experience in war, broke this body a second time, and obliged 1t to retire to- 
wards the elephants ; upon which the Macedoman horse, being all united in 
one body, spread terror and confusion wherever they attacked. The elephants 
being ali covered with wounds, and the greatest part having lost their leaders, 
they did not observe their usual order, but distracted as it were with paip, no 
honger distinguished friends frem foes, and running about from place to place, 
they overthrew every thing that came in their way. ‘The Macedomians, who had 
purposely left a greater interval between their battalions, either made way for 
them wherever they came forward, or charged with darts those that fear and 
the tumult obliged tu retire. Alexander, after having surrounded the enemy 
with his horse, made a signal to his fout to march up with all smaginable speed, 
in order to make a last effort, and to fall upon them with his whole force, all 
which they executed very successfully. In this manner the greatest part uf 
the Indian cavalry were cut to pieces ; and a body of their foot, which sus- 
tained no less loss, seeing themselves charged on all sides, at last fled. Cra- 
terus, who had continued in the camp with the rest of his army, seeing Alex- 
ander engaged with Porus, crossed the river, and charging the routed soldiers 
with his troops, who were cool and vigorous, by that means killed as many 
enemies in the retreat as had fallen in the battle. 

‘The Indians lost on this occasion twenty thousand foot and three thousand 
horse ; not to mention the chariots which were all broke to pieces, and the ele- 
phants that were either killed or taken. Porus’ two sons fell in this battle, 
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with Spitacus, governor of the province ; all the colonels of horse and foot, 
and those who guided the elephants and chanots. As for Alexander, he lost 
but fourscore of the six thousand soldiers who were at the first charge, ten 
bowes of the horse, twenty of his horse-guards, and two hundred common 
soldiers. 

Porus, after having performed all the duty both of a soldier and a general 
in the battle, and fought with incredible bravery, seeing all his horse defeat- 
ed, and the greatest part of his foot, did not behave like the great Darius, who 
in a like disaster, was the first that fled : on the contrary, he continued inthe 
field, as long as one battalion or squadron stood their ground ; but at last, ha- 
ving received a wound in the shoulder, he retired upon his elephant ; and was 
easily distinguished from the rest by the greatness of his stature, and his un- 
paralleled bravery. Alexander, finding who he was by these glorious marks, 
and being desirous of saving this king, sent Taxilus after him, because he was 
of the same nation. The latter advancing to him as near as he might, with- 
out running any danger of being wounded, called out to him to stop, in or- 
dér to hear the message he had brought him from Alexander Porus turning 
back, and seeing it was Taxilus his old enemy, “ How!” says he, “ 1s it not 
** Taxilus that calls, that traitor to his country and kingdom?” Immediately 
after which, he would have transfixed him with his dart, had he not instantly 
retired. Notwithstanding this, Alexander was still desirous to save so brave 
a prince, and thereupon dispatched other officers, among whom was Meroe, 
one of his intimate friends, who besought him in the strongest terms, to wait 
upon a conqueror, altogether worthy of him. After much intreaty, Porus 
consented, and accordingly set forward. Alexander who had been told of his 
coming, advanced forwards in order to receive him with some of his train. 
Being come pretty near, Alexander stopped, purposely to take a view of his 
stature and noble mien, he being about five cubits in height(1). Porus did not 
seem dejected at his misfortune, but came up with a resolute countenance, 
hike a vahant warrior, whose courage in defending his dominions ought to ac- 
quire him the esteem of the brave prince who had taken him prisoner. Alex- 
ander spoke first, and, with an august and gracious air, asked him how he de- 
sired to be treated? “ Like a king,” rephed Porus. “ But,” continued Alex- 
ander, “‘ do you ask nothing more°®” “ No,” ch Porus; “all ee aie 
‘included in that single word.” Alexander struck with this greatness of soul, 
the magnanimity of which seemed heightened by distress, did not only restore 
him his kingdom, but annexed other provinces to it, and treated him with 
the highest testimonies of honour, esteem, and friendship. Porus was faithful 
to him till hisdeath. It is hard to say, whether the victor or the vanquished 
best deserved praise on this occasion. 

Alexander built a city on the spot where the battle had been fought, and 
another in that place where he had crossed the river. He called the one N:- 
cma, from his victory ; and the other Bucephalon, in honour of his horse whvu 
died.there, not of his wounds, but of old age. After having paid the last du- 
ties to such of his soldiers as had lost their lives in battle, he solemnized games, 
ene offered up sacrifices of thanks, in the place where he had passed the Hy- 


his prince did not know to whom he was indebted for his victories. We 
are astonished at the rapidity of Alexander's conquests ; the ease with which 
he surmounts the greatest obstacles, and forces almost impregnable cities , the 
uninterrupted and unheard-of felicity that extricates him out of those dan- 
gérs into which his rashness plunges him, and in which, one would have con- 
cluded, he must a hundred times have perished. But to unravel these myste- 
rious kind of events, several of which are menue ee to the usual course of 
things, we must go back to a supezior cause, nown to the profane historians 
and to Alexander himself. This monarch was, hke Cyrus, the minister and 1n- 
strument of the sovereign Disposer of empires, who raises and destroys them 
at pleasure. He had received the same orders to overthrow the Persian and 
eastern empires, as Cyrus to destroy that of Babylon. The same power con- 
ducted their enterprises, assured them of success, protected and preserved them 
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from all dangers, till they had executed their commission, and completed their 
ministry. We may apply to Alexander the words which god spake to Cyrus 
in Isaiah, (1) “‘ Cyrus whose right hand I have holden, to subdue nations be- 
< fore him , and I will cause the loins of fcings to open before him the two- 
“‘ leaved gates, and the gates shall not be shut ; I will go before thee, and 
“‘ make the crooked paths strait, I will break in pieces the gates of brass, 
<< and cut in sunder the bars of iron. And J will give thee treasures of dark- 
“ ness, and hidden treasures of secret places.—I girded thee, though thou hast 
““ not known me.” This 1s the true and pri cause of the incredible success 
with which this conqueror was attended ; of ns unparalleled bravery ; the af- 
fection his soldhers had for him, the foreknowledge of his felicity, and his as- 
surance of success, which astonished his most intrepid captains. 


. SECTION XVI. 


ALEXANDER ADVANCES INTO INDIA. HE IS EXPOSED TO GREAT 
DANGER AT THE SIEGE OF OXYDRACZE. 


AIEXANDER(2), after his famous victory over Porus, advanced into India, 
where he subdued a great many nations and cities. He looked upon himself 
as a conqueror by profession as well as by his dignity, and engaged every day 
in new exploits with so much ardour and vivacity, that he seemed to fancy 
himself invested with a personal commission, and that there was an immediate 
obligation upon him to storm all cities, to lay waste all provinces, to extirpate 
all nations, which should refuse his yoke , and that he should have considered 
himself as guilty of a crime, had he forebore visiting every corner of the earth 
and carrying terror and desolation wherever he went. e passed the Asci~ 
nes, and afterwards the Hydraotes, twuconsiderable rivers. Advice was then 
brought him, that a great number of free Indians had made a confederacy to 
defend their liberties ; and among the rest, the Caytheans, who were the most 
vahant and most skilltul of those nations in the art of war ; and that they were 
encamped near a strong city called Sangalo. Alexander set out against these 
Indians, defeated them 1n a pitched battle, took the city, and razed 1t te the 
very foundations 

(3) One day, as he was riding at the head of his army, some philosophers, 
called Biachmans in the language of that country, were conversing together 
as they were walking in a meadow. The instant they perceived him, they all 
stamped against the ground with their feet. Alexander, surprised at this ex- 
traordinary gesture, demanded the cause of 1t. They answered, pointing to 
the ground with their fingers, ‘‘ That no man possessed any more of that elee 
** ment than he could enjoy , that the only difference between him and other 
““ men, was, that he was more restless and ambitious than they, and over-ran 
“* all seas and lands, merely to harm others and himself; and yet he would 
** die at last, and possess no greater part of the earth than was necessary for 
<* his interment.” The king was not displeased with this answer: but he was 
hurried on by a torrent of glory, and his actions were the very reverse of what 
he approves. 

These Brachmans, says Arrian, are in great veneration in their country. 
They do not pay any tribute to the prince, but assist him with their coun-~ 
sel, and perform the same offices as the Magi do to the kings of Persia. 
They assist at the public sacrifices ; and 1f a person desires to sacrifice m pri- 
vate, one of these must be present, otherwise the Indians are persuaded they 
would not be agreeable to the gods. ‘They apply themselves particularly to 
consulting the stars; none but themselves pretend to divination ; and they 
foretell, chiefly, the change of weather and of the seasons. If a Brachman 
has failed thrice in his predictions, he 1s silenced for ever. 

Their sentiments, according to Strabo, are not very different from those 
of the Greeks. They believe that the world had a beginning ; that 1t will 
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end ; that its form is circular ; that 1t was created by God, who presides over, 
and fills 1¢ with his majesty ; and that water is the principle of all thangs. 
With regurd to the immortality of the soul, and the punishment of the wic- 
hed 1n hell, they follow the doctrine of Plato ; wntermixing 1t hke that Phi- 
losopher, with some fictions, n order to express or describe those punish- 
ments. 

Several among them go always naked, whence the Greeks gave them the 
name of Gymnosophists. Many incredible particulars are related, concern- 
ing the austerity of their lives and their prodigious patience. Their only 
meat and drink is roots and water. As they admit the metempsychosis, and 
beheve that the souls of men transmigrate into those of beasts, they abstain 
from the flesh of animals. It is thought, that Pythagoras borrowed this doc- 
trine from the Brachmans. ‘They continue whole days standing with their 
faces towards the sun, and that in the season when this planet darts ats rays 
with the greatest violence. Persuaded that it is beneath the dignity of a 
man to wait calmly for death, when he finds himself oppressed by age or 
sickness, they hold it glorious to prevent their last hour, and burn themsel- 
ves alive, and indeed, they pay no honours to those who die merely of old 
age, and imagine they would pollute their funeral pile, and the fire that 1s 
to burn them to ashes, should they go into 1t otherwise than full of life and 
vigour. Other Brachmans, more judicious and humane than the former, live 
in cities, and associate with their own species ; and so far from considering 
self murder as a virtuous or brave action, they look upon 1t as a weakness in 
man not to wait patiently the stroke of death, and as a crime to dare to an- 
ticipate the will of the gods. 

Cicero admires, in his Tusculan questions, the invincible patience, not only 
of the Indian sages, but also of the (1)women of that sree fe who used to 
contest for the honour of dying with their common husband. This privi- 
lege was reserved for that wife whom the husband had loved most affectian- 
ately : and was given in her favour by the sentence of persons appointed for 
that purpose, who never gave a judgment till such time as they made a strict 
examination, and heard the alhgations on all sides ‘The wife on whom the 
preference was bestowed, ran to meet death, and ascended the funeral pile 
with incredible joy and patience ; whilst the surviving wives withdrew in the 
deepest transports of affliction, and with their eyes bathed in tears. 

The description which (2)Porphyrius has left us of these philosophers, re- 
sembles in many particulars that given above. According to this autho, 
the Brachmans live on herbs, roots, and fruits. They abstain from animals 
ot every kind, and if they touch any, they thereby render themselves un- 
clean. ‘They spend the greatest part of the day and night 1n singing hymne 
in honour of their gods. They fast and pray perpetually. The greatest 
part of them live alone, and in the deepest sulitude, and neither marry nor 
profess any thing. They wish for nothing so earnestly as death ; and con- 
sidering this hfe as a burden, they wait impatiently for the moment when 
the soul will leave the body. 

‘hese philosophers exist still in India, where they are called Bramins ; 
and retain, in many points, the tradition and tenets of the ancient Brachmans, 

Alexander, passing near a city wherein several of these Brachmans dwelt, 
was very desirous to converse with them, and, 1f possible, to prevail with 
some of them to follow him. Being informed that these philosophers never 
made visits, but that those who an incktnation to see them must go to 
their houses, he concluded, that 1t would be beneath his dignity to go te 
them , and not just, to force these sages to any thing contrary to their laws 
and usages. Onesicritus, who was a great philosopher, and had been a dis- 
ciple of Diogenes the Cynic, was deputed to them. He met, not far from 
the city, with fifteen Brachmans, who from morning till evening stood al- 
ways naked,in the same posture in which they at first had placed theme 
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selves, and afterwards returned to the aty at might He addressed himeelf 
first to Calanus, and told him the occasion of his coming. ‘The latter, graz- 
ing upon Onesicritus, clothes and shoes, could not forbear laughing; after 
which he told him, “ That anciently the earth had been covered with bar- 
<< ley and wheat, as it was at that time with dust ; that besides water, the 
“ rivers used to flow with milk, honey, oul, and wine: ‘That man’s guilt had 
“* occasioned a change of this happy condition; and that Jupiter, to punish 
“ their ingratitude, had sentenced them to a long painful labour. That then 
“‘ repentance afterwards moving him to compassion, he had restored them 
‘“©tu their former abundance ; however, that by the course of things, they 
““ seemed to be returning to their ancient confusion.” This relation shews 
evidently, that these philosophers had some notion of the felicity of the 
first man, and of the evil to which he had been sentenced for his sins. 

After this first conversation, Onesicritus spoke to Mandanis, the chief, 
and asit were the superior of the band This Brachman said, “ That he 
‘‘thought Alexander worthy of admiration, in seeking thus for wisdom in 
“< the midst of the cares of his government ,({1)that he was the first who had 
“* ever united in himself the two characters of conqueror and philosopher ; 
“< that 1t were to be wished, that the latter character were the attribute of 
“< those who could inspire the wisdom which they themselves possessed, and 
“© command it by their authority.” He added, That he could not conceive 
the motive which had prompted Alexander to undertake so long and labori- 
ous a journey, nor what he came in search of, 1n so remote a country. 

Onesicritus was very urgent with both of them to quit their austere way 
of life, and follow the fortune of Alexander, saying, that they would find in 
him a generous master and benefactor, who would heap upon them honours 
and riches of all kinds. Then Mandanis, assuming a haughty, philosophi- 
cal tone, answered, “ That he did not want Alexander, and was the son of 
“ Jupiter as well as himself; that he was exempted from want, desire, or 
“< tear ; that so long as he should live, the earth would furnish him all things 
** necessary for his subsistence , and that death would rid him of a trouble- 
‘* some companion, meaning his body, and set him at full liberty.” Cala- 
nus appeared more tractable ; and notwithstanding the oproanee: and even 
the prohibition of his superior, who reproached him for his ra spirit, in 
stooping so low as to serve another master besides God, he followed Ones 
critus, and went to Alexander’s court, who received him with great demon- 
strations of joy. 

We find by history, that this people used often to employ parables and 
similitudes for conveying their thoughts. One day, as he was discoursing 
with Alexander upon the maxims of wise policy and a prudent admunistra- 
tion, he exhibited to that piince a sensible image, and a natural emblem of 
his empire. He laid upon the ground a great ox hide, which was very d 
and shrunk up, and then set his foot upon one end of it. The hide bein 
pressed so, gave way, and all the other ends flew up , going this quite roun 
the hide, and pressing the several ends of it, he made him observe, that 
whilst he lowered 1t on one side, all the rest rose up, till treading at last 
upon the middle, the hide fell equally on all sides By this 1mage he hinted 
to him, that it would be proper for him to reside in the centre of his domin- 
ions, and not undertake such long journeys. We shall soon shew the rea- 
der the manner in which this philosopher ended his days. 

(2)Alexander beg determined to continue the war as long as he should 
meet with new nations, and to look upon them as enemies whilst they should 
live independent of him, was meditating about passing the Hyphasus. He 
was told, that after passing that river, he must travel eleven days through 
deserts, and that then he would arrive at the Ganges, the greatest river in 
sll India. That farther in the country lived the Gangaridw and the Prasii, 
whose king was preparing to oppose his entering his dominions, at the head 
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of twenty thousand horse, and two hundred thousand foot, reinforced by two 
thousand chariots; and, which struck the greatest terror, with three thou- 
sand elephants. <A report of this being spread through the army, surprised 
all the soldiers, and raised a general murmur. The Macedonians, who af- 
ter having’ travelled through so many countries, and being grown gray in 
the field, were incessantly arene eyes and wishes towards their dear 
native country, made loud complaints, that Alexander should every day 
heap war upon war, and danger upon danger. They had undergone, but 
just before, inexpressible fatigues, having been exposed to rain, accompa- 
nied with storms and thunder, for above two months. Some bewailed their 
calamities 1n such terms as raised compassion: others insolently cried aloud, 
that they would march no further. 

Alexander, being informed of this tumult, and that secret assemblies were 
formed in his camp, to prevent the ill consequences of them, sent for the 
officers into his tent, and commanding them to call the soldiers together, he 
made the following speech: “ I am not ignorant, O soldiers! that the In- 
** dians have published several things, purposely to teirify us , but such dis- 
** courses and artifices are not ee | to you. Thus the Persians descri- 
bed the straits of Cilicia, the vast plains of Mesopotamia, the rivers T1- 
“* gris and Euphrates, as so many insurmountable difficulties, and yet your 
“ bravery conquered them Do you repent that you have followed me thus 
‘“‘ fare <As your glorious deeds have subdued for you a multitude of provin- 
** ces, as you have extended your conquests beyond the Iaxarthes and mouut 
‘© Caucasus 3 as you see the rivers of India flow through the midst of your 
*“empire, why are you afraid of crossing the Hyphasus, and of setting up 
** your tiophies on the banks of it, as on those of the Hydaspes? What! 
“can the elephants, whose number is so falsely augmented, teirfy you to 

‘such a degree? But has not experience taught you, that they are more 
‘ destructive to their own masters than to the enemy? Emndeavours are 
* used to intimidate you by the dreadful 1dea of innumerable armies, but 
‘are they more numerous than those of Darius? It 1s sure too late for 
‘you tocount the legions of the enemy, after your victories have made Asia 
‘a desert It was when you crossed the Hellespont that you ought to have 
‘1eflected on the small number of you. forces but now the Scythians form 
** part of our army , the Bactrians, the Sogdians, and the Dahe are with us, 
‘Cand fight for our glory. I, however, do not depend on these Barbazians. 
‘It is on you only that I rely ; your \1cto110us arms only are present to my 

imegination, and your courage alone assures me success So long as I 
‘shall be surrounded with you in fight, I shall not have any occasion to 
‘count the number of my troops, noi that of the enemy, provided you go 
‘on to battle with the same marks of joy and confidence you have hitherto 
‘ discovered. Not only our glory, but even our safety, is at stake. Should 
‘ we now retreat, 1t will be supposed that we fly betore our enemies, and from 
‘that moment we shall appear as mean as the enemy will be judged formi- 
‘ dable ; for you are sensible, that 1n war reputation 1s every thing. It 1s 1n 
‘my power to make use of authority, and yet 1 employ entreaties only. Do 
‘not abandon, I conjure you, I do not say your king and master, but your 

pupil and companion in battles. Do not break to pieces in my hand that 

glorious palm, which willsoon, unless envy rob me of so great a glory, equal 
‘© me to Hercules and to Bacchus.” <As the soldiers stood with their eyes 
east on the ground, and did not once open their hps—‘* What!” continued 
he, “‘ do I then speak to the deaf? il no one hoe to me, nor condes~ 
““cend to answer? Alas! I am abandoned, I am betiayed, I am deliver- 
“ed up to the enemy. But—I will advance still further though I go alr~e. 
“The Scythians and Bactrians, more faithful than you, will follow me whi- 
“ thersoever I lead them. Return then to your country, and boast, ye de- 
“‘ serters of your king, that you have abandoned him __ As for myself, I 
‘will here either meet with the victory you despair of, or with a glorious 
“‘ death, which henceforwards ought to be the sole object of my wishes ” 

Notwithstanding this lively, pathetic speech, the soldiers still kept a pro- 
found silence. ‘They waited in cxpectation of hearing thei commanders 
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snd chief officers remonstrate to the king that their affection was as strong 
as cve1 ; but that as their bodies were covered with wounds, and worn out 
with toils, it would be impossible for them to continue the war. However, 
not one of them presumed to address him in their favour. The examples of 
Chitus and that of Callisthenes, were still recent. The officers who were 
then with him, had an hundred times ventured their lives 1n battle for their 
prince ; but they had not the courage to hazard the losing of their fortunes 
by telling him the truth. Whulst, therefore, the soldiers as well as officers 
continued dumb, without once daring to hft up their eyes, there arose on 
a sudden a murmur, which increasing by insensible degrees, broke into such 
deep groans and floods of tears, that the king himself, whose anger was now 
changed into compassion, could not forbear weeping. 

At last, while the whole assembly were in tears, and in deep silence, Ca- 

nus took courage, and drew near to the thione, discovering by his air and 
auction, that he desired to speak And when the soldiers saw him take off 
his helmet, that being the custom when any person spoke to the king, they 
besought him to plead the cause of the army ~- and accordingly he spoke as 
follows. ‘* No, sir, we are not changed with regard to our affection for 
“you: God forbid that so great a calamity should ever befall us. We 
“ shall always retain the same zeal, the same affection and fidehty. We ae 
“* ready to follow you at the hazard of our lives, and to march whitherso- 
““ ever you shall think fit to lead us But, 1f your soldiers may be allowed 
“to lay before you their sentiments, sincerely, and without disguise, they 
** beseech you to condescend sr far as to give ear to their respectful com- 
“* plaints, which nothing but the most extreme necessity could have extort« 
‘ed from them. The greatness, Sir, of your exploits has conquered, not 
‘only your enemies, but even you1 soldiers themselies We have done all 
‘ that 1t was possible fo. men to do. We have crossed seas and lands We 
‘ shall soon have marched to the end of the world , and you are meditating 
‘the conquest of another, by going in search of new Indies, unknown to 
‘the Indians themselves Such a thought may be worthy of your valour, 
** but it surpasses ours, and our strength stiil more. Behold those ghastly 
** faces, and those bodies covered over with wounds and scars. You are sen- 
““sible how numerous we were at your first setting out, and you see what 
‘now remains of us ‘The few, who have escaped so many toils and dan-~ 
‘ gers, are neither brave nor strong enough to fullow you. All of them long 
‘to revisit their relations and countiy, and to e1joy in peace the fruit of 
‘their labouis and your victo1ies Forgive them a desire natural to all 
‘men It will be glorious, Sir, for you to have fixed such boundaries to 
‘ your fortune, as only your moderation could prescribe you ; and to have 
‘ vanquished yourself, afte: having conquered all your enemies 

Coenus had no sooner spoke, but there were heard, on all sides, cries and 
confused voices intermixed with tears, calling upon the king as, “ their lord 
‘© and father.” Afterwards, all the rest of the officers, especially those who 
assumed a greater authority because of their age, and that reason could 
be better excused the freedom they took, made the same humble request : 
but still the hing would not comply withit. It must cost a monarch many 
pangs, before he can prevail with himself to comply with things repugnant 
to his inclination. Alexander therefore shut himself up two days 1n his 
tent, without once speaking to any one, not even to his most familiar friends 
in order to see whether some change might not be wiought in the army, as 
frequently happens on such occasions But, finding it would be imposvible 
to change the resolution of the soldiers, he commanded them to prepare for 
their return. ‘This news filled the whole army with inexpressible joy ; and 
Alexander never appeared greater, or more glorious, than on this day, 1n 
which he designed for the sake of his subjects, to sacrifice some part of his 
glory and grandeur. The whole camp echoed with praises and blessings of 
Alexander, for having suffered himself to be overcome by his own army, who 
was invincible to the rest of the world No triumph is comparable to those 
acclamations and applauses, that come frem the heart, and which are the 
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lively and sincere overflowings of it ; and it isa great pity that prinoce are 
not more affected with them. 

Alexander had not spent above three or four months, at most, in conquer- 
ing all the country between the Indus and the Hyphasus, called to this day 
Pengab, that 1s, the five waters, from the five rivers which compose it. Be- 
fore his setting out, he raised twelve altars, to serve as so many trophies 
and thanksgivings fer the victories he had obtained. 

These instances of gratitude, in regard to the gods, were attended with 
the most incredible marks of vanity. The altars which he erected in ther 
honour were seventy five feet high. He caused a camp to be marked out, 
three times as large again as his own, and surrounded it with a fossé fifty 
feet in depth by ten broad. He ordered the foot to prepare, and leave each 
in his tent two beds, seven feet and a half in length; and the cavalry to 
make mangers for the horses of twice the usual dimensions. Every thing 
else was in proportion. Alexander’s view in these orders, which flowed 
from an extravagance of vanity, was to leave posterity monuments of his 
heroic, and more than human grandeur, and to have it believed, that himself 
apd his followers were superior to all other mortals 

He afterwards crossed the Hydraotes, and left Porus all the lands he had 
conquered, as far as the Hyphasus He also reconciled this monarch with 
Taxilus, and settled a peace between them, by means of an alhance, equally 
advantageous to both. (1)From thence he went and encamped on the banks 
of the Acesines , but great rains having made this mver overflow its banks, 
and the adjacent countries being under water, he was obliged to remove his 
camp higherup. Here a fit of sickness carried off Coenus, whose loss was 
bewauled by the king and the whole army. There was not a greater officer 
among the Macedonians, and he had distinguished himself in a very peculiar 
manner in every battle in which he engaged He was one of those singu-~ 
larly good men, zealous for the public, alt whose actions are free from self- 
interested er ambitious views , and who bear so great a love to their king, 
as to dare to tell him the truth, be the consequence what it wll But now 
Alexander was preparing for his departure. 

His fleet, consisted of eight hundred vessels, as well galleys as boats, to 
carry the troops and provisions. Every thing being ready, the whole army 
embarked, about the setting of the Pleiades or seven stars, according to 
Aristobulus, that 1s, about the end uf October. The fifth day, the fleet ar- 
rived where the Hydaspes and Acesines mix their streams Here the ships 
were very much shattered, because these 11vers unite with such prodigious 
rapidity, that as great storms arise in this part asin the opensea At last 
he came into the country of the Oxydrace and the Malh, the most valiant 
prone in those parts. These were perpetually at war one with anothei 5; 

ut, having united for their mutual sa ety they had drawn together ten 
thousand horse, and eighty thousand foot, all vigorous young men, with nine 
hundred chariots. However, Alexander defeated them in several engage- 
ments, dispossessed them of strong holds, and at last marched against the city 
of the Oxydrace, whither the greatest part were retired. Immediately he 
causes the scaling ladders to be set up, and, as they were not nimble enough 
for Alexander, he forces one of the scaling ladders from the soldier ; runs up 
the first, covered with his shield, and gets to the top of the wall, followed 
only by Peucestes and Limneus. The soldiers, believing him to be 1n dan- 

er, mounted swiftly to succour him , but the ladders breaking, the king was 
eft alone. Alexander, seeing himself the butt, against which all the darts 
were levelled, both from the towers and from the rampart, was so rash, ra- 
ther than valiant, as to leap into the city, which was crowded with the ene- 
my, having nothing to expect, but to be either taken or killed before it 
would be possible for him to rise, and without once having an opportunity to 
defend himself, or revenge his death. But, happily for him, he poised hia 
body in such a manner, that he fell upon his feet , and finding himself stand- 
ing, sword in hand, he repulsed such as were nearest him, and even killed 
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the general of the enemy, who advanced to run him through. Happily for 
him a second time, not far from thence there stood a great tree, against the 
erunk of which he leaned, his shield receiving all the darts that were shot at 
him from a distance ; for no one dared to approach him, so great was the 
dread which the boldness of the enterprise, and the fire that shot from his 
eyes, had struck mto the enemy. At last, an Indian let fly an arrow three 
feet long, that being the length of their arrows, which pierc his coat of 
mail, entered a considerable way into his body, a little above the nght side. 
So great a quantity of blood issued from the wound, that he dropped his armas, 
and lay as dead. Behold then this mighty conqueror,(1) this vanquisher of 
nations, upon the point of losing his hfe, not at the head of his armies, but 
in a corner of an obscure city, into which his rashnesshad thrown him. The 
Indian, who had wounded Alexander, ran,in the greatest transports of joy, 
to strip him , however, Alexander no sooner felt the hand of his enemy upon 
him, but, fired with the thirst of revenge, he recalled his spirits ; and, lay- 
ing hold of the Indian, as he had no arms, he plunged his dagger into his 
side. Some of his chief officers, as Peucestes, Leonatus, and Timezeus, who 
had got to the top of the wall with some soldiers, come up that instant, 
and attempting impossibilities, for the sake of saving their sovereign’s life, 
they form themselves as a bulwark round his body, and sustain the whole ef- 
fort of the enemy. It was then that a mighty battle was fought round him. 
In the mean time, the soldiers, who had climbed up with the officers above 
mentioned, having broke the bolts of a lLttle gate ,standing between two tow- 
ers, they by that means let 1n the Macedonians. Soon after, the town was 
taken, and all the inhabitants were put to the sword, without distinction of 
age or sex. 

The first care they took was to carry Alexander into his tent. Being got 
into it, the (2) surgeons cut off, so very dexterously, the wood of the shaft 
which had been shot into his poe that they did not move the steel point ; 
and, after undressing him, they found 1t was a(3) bearded arrow ; and that 
it could not be pulled out without danger, unless the wound were widened. 
The king bore the operation with incredible resolution, so that there was 
no occasion for people to hold him. ‘The incision being made, and the ar- 
row drawn out, so gieat an effusion of blood ensued, that the king fainted 
away. Every one thought him dead, but the blood being stopped, he reco- 
vered by degrees, and knew the persons about him. All that day, and the 
whole mene after, the army continued under arms 1ound his tent , and would 
not stir from their posts, till certain news was brought of his being better, 
and that he began to take a little rest. 

At the end of the seven days he had employed for his recovery, before his 
wound was closed, as he knew that the :eport of his death increased among 
the Barbarians, he caused two vessels to be joined together, and had his tent 
pitched 1n the middle, in sight of every one, purposely to shew himself to 
those who imagined him dead, and, to ruin, by this means, all their projects, 
and the hopes with which they flattered themselves. He afterwards went 
down the 11ver, going before at some distance from the rest of the fleet, for 
fear lest the noise of the oars should keep him from sleep, which he very 
much wanted. When he was a little better, and able to go out, the soldiers, 
who were upon guard, brought him his litter, but he refused 1t, and, calling 
for his horse, mounted him. At this sight, all the shore and the neihbour- 
ing forests echoed with the acclamations of the army, who imagined they 
saw him rise, in a manner, from the grave. Being come near his tent, he 
alighted, and walked a httle way, surrounded with a great number of soldiers, 
some of whom kissed his hands, whilst others clasped his knees ; others again 
were contented with only touching his clothes, and with seeing him ; but all 
in general burst into tears, and calling for a thousand blessings from heaven, 
wished him long life, and an uninterrupted series of prosperity. 


(i) Plut de Fortun Alex. p 344. (2) In these ages, they and physicians wera 
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At this instant deputies came from the Malli, with the chiefs of the Oxy- 
drac»y, aire one hundred and. sixty, besides the governors of the cities and 
of the province, who brought him presents, and paid him homage, pleading 
in exouse for net having done it before, their strong love of liberty. They 
declared, that they were ready to receive for their governor, whomsoever 
he pleased te nominate ; that would pay him tribute, and give him hos- 
tagegz. He demanded a th ef the chief persons of their nation, whom 
he also might make use of in war, till he had subjected all the country. 
They put into his hands such of their countrymen as were handsomest and 
best shaped, with five hundred chariots, though not demanded by him; at 
which the king was so much pleased, that he gave them back their hostages, 
and appointed Philip their governor. 

Alexander, who was overjoyed at this embassy, and found his strength in- 
crease daily, tasted with so much the greater pleasure the fruits both of his 
victory and health, as he had hke to have lost them for ever. His chief 
courtiers and mest intimate friends thought 1t a proper juncture, during this 
calm and serenity of his mind, for them to unbosom themselves, and expose 
their fears to him: it was Crate1us who spoke on this occasion. “ We be- 
“< gin, royal Sur, te breathe and live, now we find you in the condition to 
“which the goodness ef the gods has restored you. But how great were 
* our fears and our griefs! How severely did we reproach ourselvés, for 
““ having abandoned, in such an extremity, our king, ou: father! It was not 
“in our power to follow him, but this did not extenuate our guilt, and we 
“look upon ourselves as criminals, in not having attempted imp ssibilities 
*‘ for your sake. But, Sir, never plunge us 1n such deep affliction hereafter. 
“* Does a wretched paltry town deserve to be bought at so dear a price as the 
“* loss of your lifer Leave those petty exploits and enterprises to us, and 
** preserve your person for such occasions only as are worthy of you. We 
“ still shudder with horror, when we reflect on what we so lately were spec- 
‘‘tators of We have seen the moment, wuen the most abject hands upen 
“earth were going to seize the gieatest prince in the universe, and despoul 
** him of his royal robes Permit us, Sir, to say, you are not your own master, 
“ but that you owe j ourself to us: we have a mght over your hfe, since ours 
“‘ depends on 1t ; and we_dare take the freedom to conjure you, as being your 
ne suibjoots and your children, to be more caieful of so precious a life, 1f not 
“< for your own sake, at le ist for ours, and far the felicity of the universe.” 

The king was strongly touched with these testimonies of their affection, 
and having embraced them severally, with inexpresuble tenderness, he ans- 
wered as follows: “ I cannot enough thank present, who are the flowet 
““ of my citizens and fiiends, not only for your having this day preferred my 
“‘ safety to your own, but also for the strong proofs you have given me of 
** your zeal and affection, from the befin1.ing of this war: and if any thing 
** 13 capable of making me wish for a lonyer life, it is the pleasure of enjoying, 
* for years to come, such valuable friends as you. But give me leave to ob- 
** serve, that in some cases we differ verv much in opimon. You wish to enjoy 
‘me long ; and even, 1f 1t were possible, for ever ; but, as to myself, I com- 
* pute the length of my existence, not by years, but by glory. I might have 
“‘ confined nfy ambition within the narrow hmits of Macedonia ; and conten- 
“ted with the kingdoms my ancestors left me, have waited in the midst of 
** pleasures and indolence, an inglorious old age. J own that 1f my victories, 
** not my years, are computed I chall seem to have lived long ; but can you 1ma- 
‘‘ rine, that after having made Kurope and Asia but one empire, after having 
** conquered the two noblest parts of the world, in the tenth year of my reign 
“ and the thirtieth of my age, that 1t will hecome me to stop in the midst of 
‘so exalted a career, and discontinue the pursuit of glory, to which I have 
“ entirely devoted myself? Know that this glory ennobles all things, and 
“ gives a true and solid grandeur to whatever appearsinsigaificant. In what 
** place soever I ma fight, { shall fancy myself upon the stage of the world, 
*“ and in presence o mankind. 1 confess that I have atchieved mighty 
* things hitherto ; but the country we are now in, reproaches me that a wom in 
* bas done still gieater. It is Semiranus I mean. How many nations ail 
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she conquer! How many cities were built by her! What ificent and 
* stupendous works did she finish! How shameful is it, that I should not yet 
“have attained to so exalted a pitch of glory! Do but second my ardour, 
“ and J shall soon surpass her. Defend me only from secret cabals and do- 
** mestic treasons, by which most prince lese their lives ; I take the rest up- 
“ on myself, and will be answerable to yeu for all the events of the war.” 

This speech gi es us a perfect idea of Alexander’s character. He had no 
notion of true glory. He did not know either the y principe. the rule, or end 
of it. He cert rf laced it where 1t was not. e was strongly prejudiced 
in vulgar error, an cherished it. He fancied himself born merely fer glory ; 
and that none ceuld be acquired but by unbounded, unjust, and irregular 
conduct. In his impetuous sallies after a mistaken glory, he followed ne1- 
ther reason, virtue, nor humanity; and as if his ambitious caprice ought to 
have been a rule and standard to all other men, he was surprised that nei- 
ther his officers nor soldiers would enter into his views ; and they lent them- 
selves very unwillingly to support his ridiculous enterprises. 

Alexander, after having ended his speech, dismissed the assembly, and conti- 
nued encamped for several days 1n this place. He afterwards went upon the 
river, and his army marched after him upon the banks. He then came among 
the Sabracexw, a powerful nation of Indians. These had levied sixty thousand 
foot and six thousand horse, and reinforced them with five hundred chariots ; 
however, the arrival of Alexander spread a terror through the whole country, 
and accopdingly they sent ambassadors to make their submission. After ha- 
ving built another city, which he also called Alexandria, he arrived in the ter- 
ritories of Musicanus, avery rich prince, and afterwards 1n those of the king of 
Samus. At the siege of one of this king’s towns, Ptolemy was dangerously 
wounded , for the Indians had poisoned all their arrows and swords, so that 
the wounds they made were mortal. Alexander, who had the highest love 
and esteem for Ptolemy, was very much afflicted, and caused him to be 
brought in his bed near him, that he himself might have an eye to his cure. 
He was his near relation, and, according to some writers, a natural son of 
Philip. Ptolemy was one of the bravest men in the army, was highly es- 
teemed 1n war, and had greater talents for peace. He was averse to luxury, 
vastly genereus, easy of access, and did not imitate the pomp, which wealth 
and prosperity had made the rest of the Macedonian noblemen assume: in a 
word, 1t 1s hard to say, whether he were more esteemed by his sovereign or 
his country. We are told, there appeared to him, 1n a dream, a dragon, 
which presented him with an herb, as an effectual remedy ; and that upon his 
waking, he ordered 1t to be sent for , when laying 1t upon the wound, it was 
healed in a few days, to the universal joy of the army. 

(1)The king, continuing his voyage, arrived at Patala, about the beginning 
of the dog-days, that 1s, about the end of July; so that the fleet was nine 
months at least from its setting out till its arrival at that place. There the 
11ver Indus divides into two large arms and forms an island, but much lar- 
ger, like the Delta of the Nile ; and hence the city above mentioned receiv- 
ed its name, Patala, according to Arrian(2),sigmifying, 1n the Indian tongue, 
the same as Delta in thé Greek. Alexander caused a citadel to be built in 
Patala, as also an harbour and an arsenal for the shipping. This being done, 
he embarked on the right arm of the river, in order to sail as far as the ocean, 
exposing in this manner so many brave men to the mercv of a river with 
which they were wholly unacquainted. The only consolation they had, 1n 
this rash enterprise, was Alexander’s uninterrupted success. When he had 
sailed twenty leagues(3), the pilots told him that they began to perceive the 
sea-air, and therefore beheved that the ocean could not be far off. Upon 
this news, leaping for joy he besought the sailors to row with all their strength, 
and told the soldiers, ‘‘ That they at last were come to the end of their toils, 
“‘ which they had so earnestly desired , that now nothing could oppose their 
* valour, nor add to their glory ; that without fighting any more, or spilling 
‘** of blood, they were masters of the universe ; that their exploits had the 
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“ same boundaries with nature ; and that they would be spectators of things 
** known only to the immortal gods.” 

Being come nearer the sea, a cirourmstance, new and unheard of by the Ma 
cedonians, threw them into the utmost o ion, and the fleet to 
the greatest danger ; and this was the ebbing and the ocean. For- 
ming a judgement of this vast sea from that of the Medi » the only 
one they knew, and whose ebbings are imperceptible, they were very much 
astonished when they saw it rise to a great height, and overflow the country ; 
and considered it as a mark of the anger of the godsto punish their rashness. 
They were no less surprised and terrified, some hours after, when they saw 
the ebbing the sea, which now withdrew as it had before advanced, leavin 
those lands uncovered it had so lately overflowed. The fleet was very mnots 
shattered and being now upon dry land, the fields were covered with the fur- 
niture of the ships, with broken oars and planks, as after a great storm. 

At last Alexander, after having sailed full nine months in rivers, arrived 
at the ocean, where, gazing with the utmost eagerness upon that vast ex-~ 
panse of waters, he imagined that this sight, worthy so great a conqueror 
as himself, greatly overpaid all the toils he had undergone, and the many 
thousand men he had lost, to arrive at it. He then offered sacrifices to the 
gods, and particularly to Neptune ; threw into the sea the bulls he had slaugh- 
tered, and a great number of golden cups , and besought the gods not to suf- 
fer any mortal after him to exceed the bounds of his expedition. Finding 
that he had extended his conquests to the extremities of the earth on that 
side, he imagined he had completed his mighty design ; and, highly #ehghted 
with himself, he returned to rejoin the rest of his fleet and army, which wait- 
ed for him at Patala, and in the neighbourhood of :t. 


SECTION XVII. 


ALEXANDER IS GRIEVOUSLY DISTRESSED BY FAMINE HE MARRIES 
STATIRA, ‘THE DAUGHTER OF DARIUS. 


rintrenpnr yas ee being returned to Patala, prepared all things for the depar- 
ture of his fleet. He appointed Nearehus admiral of it, who was the only 
officer that had courage to accept of this commission, which was a very ha- 
zardous one, because they were to sail over a sea entirely unknown to them. 
The king was very much pleased at his accepting of 1t ; and, after testifying 
his acknowledgment upon that account 1n the most obliging terms, he com- 
manded him to take the best ships in the fleet, and to go and sound the sea-~ 
coast es oe the Indus to the bottom of the Persian gulf ; and, after 
paying Sive> t orders he set out by land for Babylon. 

(2)Nearchus did not leave the Indus at the same time with Alexander. 
It was not yet the season proper for sailing. It was summer, when the south- 
ern sea-winds rise ; and the season of the north winds, which blow in winter, 
was not yet come. He therefore did not set sail till about the end of Septem- 
ber, which was too soon , and accordingly, he was incommoded by winds some 
days after his departure, and obliged to shelter himself for twenty-four days. 

We are obliged for these particulars to Arrian, who has given us an exact 
journal of his voyage, copred from that of Nearchus the admiral. 

Alexander, after having left Patala, marched through the country of the 
Ontz, the capital whereof was called Ora, or Rambacis. Here he was in 
such want of provisions, that he lost a great number of soldiers ; and brought 
back from India scarce the fourth part of his army, which had consisted of a 
hundred and twenty thousand foot, and fifteen thousand horse. Sickness, 
bad food, and the excessive heats, had — them away in multitudes ; but 
famine made a stall greater havoc among the troops in this barren country, 
which was,neither ploughed nor sowed ; its inhabitants being savages, who 
fared very hard, and led a most uncomfortable life. After they had eaten 
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all the palm-tree reots that could be met with, they were Pips oe to feed upon 
the beasts of burden, and next upon their war-horses ; and when they mad aio 
bvasts left to carry their e, they were forced to burn those rich ot pereg 
polls ras of which ies acedonians had run te the nappy 0 om 
earth. he plague, a disease which accompanies famine, comple- 
ted the cubstnity of the soldiers, and destro great ‘trumbers of them. . 

After marching threescore days, Al er arrived on the confines of Ge- 
drosia, where he found plenty of all things ; for the soil was not only very 
fruitful, but the kings and great men, who lay nearest the country, sent him 
all kinds of provisions. He continued some time here, in order to refresh 
hig army. The governors of India having sent, by his order, iS erent num- 
ber of horses, and all kinds of beasts of burden, from the sev kingdoms 
subject to him, he remounted his troops, equip those who had lost every 
thing, and scon after presented all of them with arms, as beautiful as those 
they had before, which 1t was very easy for him to do, as they were upon the 
confines of Persia, at that time in peace, and 1n a very flourishing condition. 

He arrived in Carmania, now called Kerman, and went through it, not 
with the air and equipage of a warrior and a conqueror, but in a kind of 
masquerade, and Bacchanalian festivity ; committing the most riotous and 
extravagant actions. He was drawn by eight horses, himself being seated on 
a magnificent chanot, above which a scaffold was raised in the form ofa square 
stage, where he passed the days and nights 1n feasts and carousing. This 
chanot was preceded and followed by an infinite number of others, some of 
which, in“the shape of tents, were covered with rich carpets, and purple co- 
verlets ; and others, shaped lke cradles, were overshadowed witb branches of 
trees. On the sides of the roads, and at the doors of houses, a great number 
of casks ready broavhed were placed, whence the soldiers drew wine in large 
flaggons, cups, and goblets, vee for that purpose 

Ihe whole country echoed with the sound of instruments, and the howling 
of the Bacchanals, who, with their hai dishevelled, and like so many fran- 
tic creatures, ran up and down, abandoning themselves to every kind of he 
centiousness. All this he did in imitation of the triumph of Bacchus, who, 
as we are told, crossed all Asia in this equipage, after he had conquered Jne- 
dia. This riotous dissolute march lasted seven days, during all which time 
the army was never sober. It was very happy, says Quintus Curtius, for 
them, that the conquered nations did not think of attacking them in this 
condition ; for a thousand resolute men, well armed, might with great ease 
have defeated those conquerors of the world, whilst thus plunged in wine and 
excess 

(1) Nearchus still keeping along the sea-coast, from the mouth of the In- 
dus, came at last into the Persian gulf, and arrived at the island of Harmu- 
sia, now called Ormus. He there was informed, that Alexander was not 
above five days journey from him. Having left the fleet in a secure place, he 
went to meet Alexander, accompanied only by four persons. The ling was 
very anxious about his fleet. hen news was brought him that Nearchus 
was arrived almost alone, he imagined that 1t had been entirely destroyed, 
and that Nearchus had been so very happy as to escape from the general de- 
feat. Has arrival confirmed him still more in his opinion, when he beheld a com- 
pany of pale lean creatures, whose countenances were so much changed, that 
it was scarce possible to know them again. Taking Nearchus aside, he told 
him, that he was overjoyed at his return, but at the same time was inconso- 
lable for the loss of his feet. ‘‘Your fleet, royal Sir,” cried he immediately, 
“ thanks to the gods, is not lost ;” upon which he related the condition in 
which he had lett at. Alexander could not refrain frém tears, and confes- 
sed, that this happy news gave him greater pleasure thun the conquest of all 
Asia. He heard, with uncommon dehght, the account Nearchus gave of his 
voyage, and the discoveries he had made; and bid him return back, and ge 
quite up the Euphrates as far as Babylon, pursuant to the first orders he had 
given him. 
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In Carmania, many complaints were made to Alexander, concerning 
vernors and other officers, who had grieveusly oppressed the ple of various 
provinces during his absence ; for, fully persu he wonld never return, 
they had exercised every species of rapine, tyranny, cruelty, and oppression. 
But Alexander, strongly affected with their grievances, and pierced to the 
very soul with their just complaints, put to death as many as were found 
guilty of mal-administration, and with them six hundred soldiers, who had 
been the instruments of their exactions and other crimes. He even afterwards 
treated with the same severity, all such of his officers as were convicted of 
the like guilt, so that his government was beloved by all the conquered na- 
tions. He was of opinion, that a prince owes these examples of severity to 
his equity, which ought to check every kind of irregularity ; to his glory, to 
prove he does not connive or share 1n the injustice committed in his name ; 
to the consolation of his subjects, whom he supplies with a vengeance them- 
selves ought never to exercise ; 1n fine, to the safety of his dominions, which, 
by so equitable an administration, 1s secured from many dangers, and very 
often from insurrections. It is a great unhappiness to a kingdom, when 
every part of it resounds with exactions, vexations, oppressions, and corrup- 
tion, and not so much as a single man }s punished, as a terror to the rest ; 
and that the whole weight of the public authority falls only upon the people, 
and never on those who ruin them. 

The great pleasure Alexander took in the account which Nearchus gave 
him of his successful voyage, made that prince have a great inclination to go 
upon the ocean. He proposed no less than to sail from the Perman gulf, 
round Arabia and Africa, and to return into the Mediterranean by the straits 
of Gibraltar, called at that trme Hercules’ Pillars, a voyage which had been 
several times attempted, and once performed by oder of a king of Egypt cal- 
led Necho, as I have observed elsewhere It was afterwards his design, when 
he should‘have humbled the pride of Curthage, against which be was greatly 
exasperated, to crossinto Spain, called by the Greeks Iberia, from the river 
Iberus: he next was to go over the Alps, and coast along Italy, where he 
would have had but a short passage into Epirus, and from thence into Mace- 
donia- For this purpose, he sent orders to the viceroys of Mesopotamia and 
Syria, to buildin several parts of the Euphrates, and particularly at Thap- 
sacus, ships sufficient for that enterprise , and he caused to be felled, on 
mount Libanus, a great number of trees, which were to be carried into the 
above-mentioned city. But this project, as well as a great many more which 
he meditated, were all defeated by his early death. 

Continuing his march, he went to Passagarda, a city of Persia. Orsines 
was governor of the country, and the greatest nobleman init. He was de- 
scended from Cyrus ; and, besides the wealth he inherited from his ancestors, 
he himself had amassed great treasures, having, for many years, ruled a large 
country. He had done the king a signal piece of service. ‘The person who 
governed the provinces during Alexander's expedition into India, happened 
to die ; when Orsines, observing that, for want of a governor, all things were 
running to confusion, took the administration upon himself, composed mat- 
ters very happily, and preserved them in the utmost ee? till Alex- 
ander’s arrival. He went to meet him, with presents of all kinds for himself, 
as well as his officers. These consisted of a great number of fine managed 
horses, chanots enriched with gold and silver, precious moveables, jewels, 
gold vases of prodigious weight, purple robes, and four thousand talents of 
silver in specie(1). However, this generous magnificence proved fatal to 
him ; for he presented such gifts to the principal grandees of the court, as in- 
finitely exceeded their expectations, but gave nothing to the eunuch Bagoas, 
the king’s favourite ; and this not ehrough shed esa pee but out of contempt. 
Some persons telling him how much the king loved Bagoas, he answered, “ I 
“honour the king's friends, but not an mwmfamous eunuch, These words 
being tuld Bagoas, he employed ii! his credit to ruin a prince descended from 
the noblest blvuod in the east, and irreprvachable m hisconduct. He even 
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bribed some of Orsines’ attendants, giving them instructions how to impeach 
him at a proper season ; and in the mean time, whenever he was alone with 
the king, he filled his mind with suspicions and distrust, letting drop ambi- 
guous expressions of that nobleman, as if by ckance ; and dissembling very 
artfully the motives of his discontent. Nevertheless, the king suspended his 
judgment for the present, but discovered less esteem than before for Orsines, 
who knew nothing of what was pletting against him, so secretly the affair 
was carried on; and the eunuch, in his private discourses with Alexander, 
was perpetually charging him either with exactions or treasons. 

The great danger tn which princes are exposed, 1s the suffering themselves 
to be prejudiced and over-reached in this manner by their favourites ; a danger 
#0 common, that St. Bernard, writing to Pope Eugenius, assures him(1), 
that if he were exempted from this weakness, he may boast himself to be the 
only man in the world that 1s so. What 1» hee spoken of princes, 15 applica- 
ble to all who represent them. Great men generally listen with pleasure to 
the slanderer ; and for this reason, because he generally puts on the mask of 
affection and zeal, which soothes their pride. Slander always makes some im- 
pression on the most equitable minds; and leaves behind 1t such dark and 
gloomy traces, as raise suspicions, jealousies, and distrusts. The artful slan- 
derer 1s bold and indefatigable, because he is sure to escape unpunished ; and 
is sensible that he runs but very little danger in greatly prejudicing others. 
With regard to the great, they seldom inquire into secret, calumnies, either 
from indolence, giddiness, or shame to appear suspicious, fearful, or diffident ; 
in a word, from ther unwillingness to own that they were imposed upon, and 
had abandoned themselves to a rash credulity In this manner, the most un- 
sullied virtue, and the most irreproachable fidelity, are frequently brought to 
inevitable ruin. 

Of this we have had a sad example on the present occasion. Bagoas, after 
having taken his measures at a distance, at last gave birth to his dark design. 
Alexander having caused the monument of Cyrus to be opened, 1n order to 
perform funeral honours to the ashes of that great prince, found nothing m it, 
but an old rotten shield, two Scythian bows, and a scimitar , whereas he hoped 
to find it full of gold and silver, as the Persians had reported. The king laid 
a golden crown on his uinand covered it with his cloak ; vastly surprised that 
so powerful and renowned a prince had not been buried with greater pomp than 
a private man. Bagoas thinking this a proper time for him to speak, “* Are we 
“* to wonder,” says he, “ to find the tombs of kings so empty, since the houses 

of the governois of provinces are filled with the gold of which they have de- 
rived them? J, indeed, had never seen this monument, but I have heard 

* Darius say, that immense treasures were bumed 1n 1t. Hence flowed the un. 
“ bounded liberal:ty and profusion of Orsines, who, by bestowing what he could 
‘not keep without ruining himself, thought to make a merit of this in your 
‘sight’ This charge was without the least foundation ; and yet the Magi, 
who guarded the sepulchre, were put to the torture, but all to no purpose , 
and nothing was discovered relating to the pretended theft. Their silence 
on this occasion ought naturally to have cleared Orsines , but the artful, in- 
sinuating discourses of Bagoas, had made a deep impression on Alexander’s 
mind, and by that means given calumny an easy access toit. The accusers 
whom Bagoas had suborned, having made choice of a favourable moment, came 
and impeached Orsines, and charged him with the commission of several odious 
crimes, and amongst the rest, with stealing the treasures of the monument. At 
this charge the matter appeared no longer doubtful, and the indications were 
thought sufficient ; so that this prince was loaded with chains before he so 
much as suspected that any accusation had been brought against him; and 
was put to death, without being so much as heard or confronted with his ac- 
cusers. ‘Too unhappy fate of kings, who do not hear and examine things in 
person ! and who still continue infatuated, notwithstanding the numberless 


examples they read in history, of princes who have been betrayed in hhe 
manner. 
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I have alredy said, that there had followed the king an Indian called Ca- 
lanus, reputed the wisest man of his country, who, though he professed the 
practice of the most severe philosophy, had however been persuaded, in his ex» 
treme old age, te attend upon the ceurt. -(1) This man having lived cighty- 
three years, without having ever been i with sickness; and having 
a very severe fit of the cholic upon his arrival at Passagarda, he resolved to 
pa himself to death. guseak mand determined not to let the perfect health 

e had always enjoyed be impaired by lingering pains ; and being also assur- 
ed of falling into the hands of physicians, and of being tortured with loads of 
medicine, he besought the king to order the erecting of a funeral pile for him, 
and desired, that after he had ascended it, fire might be set to it. Alexander 
imagined Calanus might be easily dissuaded from so dreadful a design ; but 
finding in spite of all the arguments he could use, that Calanus was stil) inflex- 
ible, he at last was obli to en hacer with it. Calanus then rode on horse- 
back to the foot of the funeral pile ; offered up his prayers to the gods ; caus- 
ed hbations to be performed upon himself, and the rest of the ceremonies to 
be observed which are practised at funerals ; cut off a tuft of has hair, 1n 1m2- 
tation of victims ; embraced such of his friends as were present; entreated 
them to be merry that day, to feast and carouse with Alexander: assuring 
them at the same time, that he would soon see that prince in Babylon. Af- 
ter saying these words, he ascended, with the utmost cheerfulness, the fune- 
ral pile, laid himself down upon it, and covered his face: and when the flame 
catched him, he did not make the least motion ; but with a patience and con- 
stancy that surprised the whole army, continued in the posture in which he 
at first had laid himself ; and completed his sacrifice, by dying pursuant tu the 
custom practised by the sages of his country. 

(2)The historian informs us, that people differed very much in opinion with 
respect to this action. Some condemned it, as suiting only a frantic, sense- 
less wretch ; others imagined he was prompted to it out of vain glory, mere- 
ly for the sake of being gazed at, and to pass for a miracle of constancy, and 
hess were not mistaken : in fine, others applauded this false heroism, which 
had enabled him to triumph in this manner over sorrow and death. 

Alexander, being returned into his tent, after this dreadful ceremony, in- 
vited several of his friends and general officers to supper ; and in compliance 
with Calanus’ request, and to do him honour, he proposed a crown, asa re- 
ward for him who should quaff most. He who conquered on this occaston was 
Promachus, who swallowed four measures of wine, that is, eighteen or twen- 
ty pints. After receiving the prize, which was a crown worth a(3)talent, he 
survived his victory but three days. Of these guests forty-one died of their 
intemperance, a scene worthy of closing that which Calanus had a little before 
exhibited ! 

(4)From Passagarda, Alexander came to Persepolis ; and surveying the re- 
mains of the conflagration, was exasperated against himself for his folly in 
setting iton fire. From hence he advanced towards Susa. Nearchus, in com- 

lhance with his orders, had begun to sail up the Euphrates with his fleet ; 

ut upon advice that Alexander was going to Susa, he came down again tothe 
mouth of the Pasi-tigris, and sailed up this river to a bridge, where Alexan- 
der was to pass it. Then the naval and land armies joined. The king offer- 
ed sacrifices to his gods, by way of thanks for his happy return, and great re- 
joicings were made in the camp. Nearchus received the honours due to him 
for the care he had taken of the fleet, and for having conducted 1t so far safe, 
through numberless dangers. 

Alexander found in Susa all the captives of quality he had left there. He 
married Statira, Darius’ eldest daughter, and gave the youngest to his dear 
Hephestion. And 1n order that, by making these marriages more common, 
his own might not be censured, he persuaded the greatest noblemen in his court 
and his principal favourites, to imitate him. ecordingly, they chose from 
amongst the noblest families of Persia, about eighty young maidens, whom 
they married. His design was, by these alliances, to cement so strongly the 
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union of the two nations, that they should henceforward form but ene, undor 
his empire. The nuptials were solemnized after the Persian manner. He 
likewise feasted all the rest ef the Macedonians who had married before in 
that country. It is related that there were nine thousand guests at this feast, 
and that he gave each of them a golden coup for the Kbations. 

Not satisfied with this bounty, he would also pay his soldiers debts. But 
finding that several would not declare the sum they owed, for fear of its being 
an artifice merely te discover those among them who were too lavish of their 
money, he appointed offices in his camp w all debts were paid without ask-~ 

the name either of debtor or tor. His hberality was very great on 
this occasion, and gave prodigious satisfaction ; we are told that it amounted 
to near ten thousand talents ;(1) but his indulgence, in permitting every per- 
son to conceal his name, was still a more agreeable circumstance. He reproach- 
ed his soldiers for their seeming to suspect the truth of his promise, and said 
to them, (2)** That a king ought never to forfeit his word with lis subjects ; 
** nor his subjects suspect that he could be guilty of so shameful a prevarica- 
“‘ tion.” <A truely royal maxim, as 1t forms tha security of a people, and the 
most solid glory of a prince ; which at the same time may be renounced for 
ever by the violation of a single promise, which, 1n affairs of government 1s 
the most fatal of all errors. 

And now there arrived at Susa thirty thousand Persian young men, most of 
the same age, and called Epigones, that 1s, successors, as coming to relieve 
the old soldiers in their duty and long fatigues. Such only had been made 
choice of as were the strongest and best shaped in all Persia, and had been 
sent to the governors of such cities as were either founded or conquered by 
Alexander. These had instructed them in military discipline, and 1n all things 
relating to the science of war. eney were all very neatly dressed, and arm- 
ed after the Macedonian manner. These came and encamped before the city, 
where, drawing up 1n battle-array, they were reviewed, and performed their 
exercises before the king, who was extremely well pleased, and very bountiful 
to them afterwards, at which the Macedonians took great umbrage. And in- 
deed, Alexander observing these were harassed and worn out with the length 
of the war, and often vented murmurs and complaints in the assembhes ; he 
for that reason was desirous of traiming up these new forces, purposely to check 
the lcentiousness of the veterans. It 1s dangerous to disgust a whole nation, 
and to favour foreigners too openly. 

Sn the mean time Harpalus, whom Alexander, during his expedition 1n- 
to India, had appointed governor of Babylon, quitted his service. Flatter- 
ing himself with the hopes that this prince would never return from his wars 
in that country, he had given a loose to all kinds of lcentiousness, and consum-~ 
ed in his infamous revels part of the wealth with which he had been intrust- 
ed. As soon ashe was informed that Alexander in his return from India, pun- 
ished very severely such of his heutenants, as had abused their power, he me- 
ditated how he might best secure himself, and for this purpose amassed five 
thousand talents, that is, about seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds, as~ 
sembled six thousand soldiers, withdrew into Attica, and landed at Athens. 
(4)Immediately all such orators as made a trade of eloquence, ran to him in 
crowds, all ready to be corrupted by bribes, as they were before by hopes of 
them. Harpalus did not fail to distribute a small part of his wealth among 
these orators, to win them over to his interest, but he offered Phocion seven 
hundred({5) talents, and even put his person under his protection, well know- 
ing the prodigious authority he had over the Jor 

The fame of his probity, and particularly of his disinterestedness, had gain- 
ed him this credit. Philip’s deputies had offered him great sums of money in 
that prince’s name, and intreating him to accept them, if not for himself, at 
least for his children, who were so poor, that it would be impossible for them 


(1) About fifteen hundred thousand peunds. 
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to Ged ¢ sat the glory of his name: “ If they resemble me,” replied Phocion. 
“ (1) the little spot of ground, on the produce of which I have hitherto hv-~ 
“‘ ed, and. which has raised me to the glory you mention; wall be sufficient te 
“ maintain them ; if it will not, I] do not intend to leave them wealth, mere- 
“ly to foment and heighten their luxury.” il ager eer eden J likewise 
sent him a hundred(3) talents, Phocion asked those who brought them, upon 
what design Alexander sent him so great a sum, and did not reinit any to the 
rest of the Athemans? “ It1s,” rephed they, ‘“‘ because Alexander looks 
‘‘ upon you as the only just and virtuous man.” Says Phocion, “ Let him 
“‘ suffer me still to enjoy that character, and be really what 1 am taken for.” 

The reader will pepbos, that he did not give a more favourable reception 
to the persons sent by Harpalus. And indeed he spoke to them 1n very harsh 
terms, declaring, that he should immediately take such measures as would be 
very disagreeable to the person on whose errand they came, in case he did not 
leave off bribing the city ; so that Harpalus lost all hopes from that quarter. 

Demosthenes did not at first shew more favour to Harpalus. He advised 
the Athenians to drive him out from their city, and not to involve it in a war, 
upon a very unjust occasion, and at the same time without the least necessity. 

Some days after, Harpalus, as an inventory was taking of his goods, having 
observed that Demosthenes took a particular pleasure in viewing one of the 
king’s cups of solid gold, and that he admired the fashion and the beauty of 
the workmanship, desired him to take 1t 1n his hand, and tell him the weight 
of it. Demosthenes taking the cup, was surprised at its heaviness, and ac- 
cordingly asked how much 1t weighed’ Harpalus answered with a smile, twen- 
ty(4) talents, I believe ; and that very evening sent him that sum with the 
cup ; for so great was Harpalus’ penetration, that he could discover by the 
air and certain glances, the foible of a man struck with the charms of gold. 
Demosthenes could not resist its power, but overcome by this present, and 
being (5)no longer master of himself, he joined ona sudden with Harpalus’ 
party 3 andthe very next morning, wrapping his neck wellin woollen clothes, 

e went te the assembly. The people then ordered him to rise and make a 
speech, but he refused, making signs that he had lost his voice ; upon which 
some wags cried aloud, that their orator had been seized in the night, not 
with a(6) squinancy, but an argyrancy, thereby intimating, that Harpalus’ 
money had suppressed his voice. 

The people, being told next day of the gift which had been sent to Demos- 
thenes, were highly exasperated, and refused to hear his justification. Har- 
palus was thereupon expelled the city , and in order to discover the persons 
who had taken bribes, the magistrates commanded a strict search to be made 
in all houses, that of Caricles excepted, who having married but «a little before 
was exempted from this inquiry, out of respect to his bride. The politeness 
shewn on this occasion does honour to Athens, and is not always exercised 
elsewhere. 

Demosthenes to prove his innocence, proposed a decree, by which the senate 
of the Areopagus was empoweied to take cognizance of this matter. He was 
the first they tried, and fined, upon being convicted, fifty(7) talents, for the 
payment of which he was thrown into prison ; however he found means to es- 
cape, and left his country. Demosthenes did not behave with resolution and 
magnanimity in his banishment, residing generally at Atgina or Trezena: and 
every time he cast his eyes on Attica, his face would be covered with tears ; 
and he suffered such words to drop from him, as were unworthy a brave man ; 
words which by no means correspond with his resolute and generous behaviour 


a S: mei siumies erunt, idem bic, inquit, agellus illos alet, qui me ad banc dignitatem 
perduxit ; stn diasimales sunt futuri, nolo mets meals Niorum al; augerique luxuriam. 
Cor Nep in Phoc c 1 (2) Plat.io0 Phoc. p. 749. 

(3) A buodred thousand crowns (4) Twenty thousand crowns, 

“ The expression in the Greek 18 full of beauty and spirit Plutarch compares the 
gold which had been accepted by Demosthenes, to a garrison of the enemy, which a gore 
ernor had received into bis city, and thereby dispossessed himself of the command of st, 
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during his administration. Cicero was reproached with the same weakness 
in his exile, which shews that great men are not such at all times, and on all 
occasions, 

@) It were to be wished, for the honour of eloquence, that what Pansani- 
as relates in justification of Demosthenes were true 3 and it was very proba- 
ble it was so. According to this author, Harpalus, after flying from Athens, 
was seized by Philoxenus the Macedoman ; and b racked to extert from 
him the names of such Athenians as had been bribed by him, he did not once 
mention Demosthenes, whose name had he been guilty, he would not have 
suppressed before Philoxenus, as that orator was his sonar F 

pon the first report of Harpalus’ flying to Athens, Alexander, fully de- 
termined to go in person to pu Harpalus, and the Athenians, had command- 
ded a fleet to be equipped. But after news was brought that the people in 
their assembly had ordered him to depart their city, he laid aside all thoughts 
of returmng into Europe. 

Alexander, having still a curiosity to see the ocean, came down from Susa, 
upon the river Eulwus; and after having coasted the Persian gulf to the 
mouth of the Trigis, he went up that river towards the army, which was en-~ 
camped on the banks of 1t, near the city of Opis, under the command of Hee 

hzestion. 

° Upon his arrival there, he published a declaration in the camp, by which all 
the Macedonians, who, by reason of their age, wounds or any other infirmi- 
ty, were unable to support any longer the fatigues of the service, were per- 
mitted to return into Greece ; declaring, that his design was to discharge them 
to be bountiful to them, and send them back to their native country, in a safe 
and honourable manner. Huis intention was, in making this declaration, to 
oblige, and at the same time give them the strongest proof how greatly they 
were 1n his esteem. However, the very contrary happened: for being alrea- 
dy disgusted upon some other accounts, especially by the visible preference 
which Alexander gave to foreigners, they imagined, that his resolution was to 
make Asia the seat of his empire, and to disengage himself from the Mace- 
donians ; and that the only motive for his doing this was, that they might 
make room for the new troops, be had levied in the conquered countries. 
‘This alone was sufficient to exasperate them to fury. Upon which without ob~ 
serving the least order o1 discipline, or regarding the remonstrances of their 
officers, they went to the king with an air of insolence which they had never 
assumed tall then, and with seditious cries unanimously demanded to be dis- 
charged : saying further, that since he despised the_soldiers who had gained 
him all his victories, he and his father Ammon might carry on the war against 
whomsoever, and in what manner they pleased , but as for themselves, they 
were fully determined not to serve him any longer. 

The king, no ways surprised, and without once hesitating, jumps from his 
tribunal ; causes the principal mutineers, whom he himself pointed out to his 
guards, to be immediately seized, and orders thirteen to be punished. This 
bold and vigorous action, which thunderstruck the Macedomans, suppressed 
their courage in an instant. Quite amazed and confounded, and scarce daring 
to look at one another, they stood with downcast eyes, and were so dispirited, 
and trembled so prodigiously, that they were unable either to speak, or even 
to think. Seeing them in condition, he re-ascended his tribunal, where 
after repeating to them, with a severe countenance, and a menacing tone of 
voice, the numerous favours which Philip his father had bestowed upon them 


and all the marks of kindness and friendship by which he himself had distin- 


guished them, he concluded with these words: “ You all desire a discharge ; 


‘<I grant 1%t you. Go now, and P ganar to the whole world, that you have 
** left your prince to the mercy of the nations he had conquered, who were 
* more affectionate to him than you.” After speaking thus, he returned 
suddenly into his tent ; cashiers his old ne 3 appoints another 1n :ts place, 
all composed of Persian soldiers ; shuts himself up for some days, and would 
not see any porson all that time. 
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Had the Macedonians been sentenced to die, it could not have surprised 
them more than when news was brought them, that the king had confided the 
guard of his person to the Persians. They could suppress their grief no lon- 
ger, sg that was heard but cries, groans, and lamentations. Soon af- 
ter, they all run her to the king’s tent, throw down their arms, confes- 
sing their guilt, nowledging their fault with tears and sighs ; declare that 
the loss of life will not be so grevious as the loss of honour ; and protest that 
ey will not leave the place till the king hath pardoned them. At last, Alex- 
ander could no longer resist the tender proofs they gave of their sorrow and 
repentance ; so that when he himself, at his coming out of his tent, saw them 
in this dejected condition, he could not refrain from tears, and, after some 
gentle reproaches, which were softened by an air of humanity and kindness, 
he declared so loud as to be heard by them all, that he restored them to his 
friendship. This was restoring them to hfe, as was manifest from their shouts. 

He afterwards discharged such Macedonians as were no longer able to car- 
ry arms, and sent them back to their native country with rich presents He 
commanded, that at the exhibiting of the public games, they should be al- 
lowed the chief places in the theatre, and there sit with crowns on their heads ; 
and gave orders, that the children of those who had lost their lives in his ser- 
vice, should receive, during their minority, the same pay which had been giv- 
en their fathers. Such support and honours granted to veterans, must ne- 
cessarily ennoble, in a very conspicuous manner, the military profession? It 
is not possible for a government to enrich every soldier in particular ; but it 
may animate and console him by marks of distinction, which inspire a strong- 
er ardour for war, more constancy in the service, and nobler sentiments and 
motives. 

Alexander appointed Craterus commander of these soldiers, to whom he 
gave the government of Macedonia, Thessaly, and Thrace, which Antipater 
had enjoyed ; and the latter was commanded to bring the recruits instead of 
Craterus. The king had long since been quite tired with the complaints of 
his mother and Antipater, who could not agree. She charged Antipater with 
aspiring at sovereign power, and the latter complained of her viclent and un- 
tractable disposition ; and had often declared in his letters, that she did not 
behave in a manner suitable to her dignity. It was with some reluctance An- 
tipater resigned his government. 

(1)From Opis, Alexander arrived at Ecbatana in Media, where, after hav- 
ing dispatched the most urgent affairs of the kingdom, he again solemnized 
games and festivals There had come to him from Greece, three thousand dan- 
cers, makers of machinery and other persons skilled 1n diversions of this kind. 
It happened very unluckily, during the celebration of these festivals, that He- 
phestion died of a disease which he brought upon himself. Alexander aban- 
doning himself to 1mmoderate drinking, his whole court followed his example, 
and sometimes spent whole days and nights 1n these excesses. In one of them 
Hephestion lost his life. He was the most intimate friend the king had, the 
confidant of all his secrets, and, to say all in a word, a second self. Craterus 
only seemed to dispute this honour with him. A few words, which one day 
escaped that prince, shews the difference he made between these two courtiers. 
“‘ Craterus,” says he, “ loves the king, but Hephestion loves Alexander.” 
This expression signifies, if I mistake not, that Hephzstion had devoted him- 
self, in a tender and affectionate manner to the person of Alexander ; but 
that Craterus loved him as a king, that is, was concerned for his reputation, 
and sometimes was less obsequious to his will, that he was zealous for his glo- 
ry and interest. An excellent character, but very uncommon. 

Hephestion was as much beloved by all the courtiers, as by Alexander him- 
self. Modest, even-tempered, beneficent ; free from pride, avarice, and jea- 

3 he never abused his credit, nor preferred himself to those officers whose 
merit made them necessary to his sovereign. He was universally regretted , 
but his death threw Alexander into excessive sorrow, to which he abandoned 
himself in such a manner, as was unworthy so great a king. Ile seemed ta 
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receive no consolation, but in th® extraordinary funeral honours he paid to 
his friend at his arrival in Babylon, whither he commanded Perdiccas to car< 
ry his corpse. 

In order to remove, by business and employment, the melancholy ideas which 


the death of his favourite tually awakened in his mind, Alexander march- 
ed his army against the i, a warlike nation inhabiting the mountains of 


Media, whom not one of the Persian monarchs had ever been able to conquer. 
However, the king reduced them in forty days, afterwards passed the Tigris, 
and marched towards Babylon, 


SECTION XVIII. 


ALEXANDER ENTERS BABYLON. HIS DEATH. HIS CORPSE CONVEYED 
TO THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER AMMON. 


Alexander being arrived within a league and a half of Babylon,(1) the Chal- 
deans, who pretended to know futurity by the stars, deputed to him some 
of their old men, to acquaint him, that he would be in danger of ins life, in 
case he entered that city ; and were very urgent with him to go no farther 
The Babylonish astrologers were held in such great reputation, that this ad- 
vice made a prodigious impression on his mind, and filled him with confusion 
and dread. eon this, after sending several of the grandees of his court tc 
Babylon, he himself went another way ; and having marched about ten lea- 
gues, he stopped for some time in the place where he had encamped his ar- 
my. The Greek,philosophers, being told the foundation of his fear and scru- 
ples, waited upon him ; when setting in the strongest light the principles of 
Anaxagoras, whose tenets they followed, they demonstrated to him, in the 
strongest manner, the vanity of astrology ; and made him have so great a con- 
tempt for divination in general, and for that of the Chaldeans in particular, 
that he 1mmediately marched towards Babylon with his whole army. (2)He 
knew that there were arrived in that city, ambassadors from all parts of the 
world, who waited for his coming , the whole earth echoing so much with the 
terror of his name, that the several nations came, with inexpressible ardour, 
to pay homage to him as to one who was to be their sovereign. ‘This view, 
which agreeably soothed the strongest of all his passions, contributed very 
much to stifle every other reflection, and to make him careless of any advice 
that might be given him ; so that he set forward with all possible diligence 
towards that great city, there to hold as 1t were the states-general of the 
world. After making a most magnificent entry, he gave audience to all the 
ambassadors, with the grandeur and dignity suitable to a great monarch, 
and, at the same time, with the affability and politeness of a prince who 1s 
desirous of winning the affection of all. He loaded those of Epidaurus with 
great presents for the deity who presides over their city, as well as over 
health, but reproached him at the sametime. ‘* A’sculapius,” said he, ‘ has 
“‘ shewn me but very httle indulgence, 1n not preserving the lfe of a friend, 
‘‘ who was as dear to me as myself.” In private, he discovered a great 
friendship for such of the deputies of Greece as came to congratulate him on 
his victories, and his happy return ; and he restored to them all the statues, 
and other curiosities, which Xerxes had carried out of Greece, that were 
found in Susa, Babylon, Passagarda, and other places. We are told, that a- 
mong these were the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, and that they 
were brought back to Athens. 

The ambassadors from Corinth having offered him, in the name of their 
city, the freedom of it, he laughed at an offer which seemed altogether un- 
worthy of one who had attained so exalted a pitch of grandeur and power. 
However, when Alexander was told that Corinth had granted this privilege 
to Hercules only, he accepted it with joy ; and piqued himself upon tread- 
ing in his steps, and resembling him in all things. But, cries Seneca,(3) in 
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what did this frantic young man, with whom successful temerity passed for 
virtue, resemble Hercules? The latter, free from ail self interested views, 
travelled through the world, merely to serve the several nations he visited, 
and to purge the earth of such robbers as infested it ; whereas Alexander, 
who is justly entitled the plunderer of nations, made his glory consist in 
carryi g desolation into all places, and in rendering himself the terror of 
mankind, 

At the same time he wrote a letter, which was to have been seat pape 
in the assembly of the Olympic games, whereby the several cities of Greece 
were commanded to permit all ex:les to return into their native country, 
those ppc gps who had committed sacrilege, or any other crime deserving 
death ; and ordered Antipater to employ an armed force against such cities 
as should refuse to obey. This letter was read in the assembly. But as for 
the Athenians and Atolians, they did not think themselves obliged to put 
orders in execution which seemed to interfere with their liberty. 

Alexander, after having ed ge these affairs, finding himself now at 
leisure, began to think of Hephestion’s burial. This he solemnized with a 
poe Sart ce, the hke of which had never been seen. As he himself under- 
took the management of this funeral, he commanded all the neighbouring 
cities to contribute their utmost in exalting the pomp of 1t. He hkewise or- 
dered all the Nations of Asia to extinguish what the Persians call the sacred 
fire, till the ceremony of the interment should be ended ; which was consi- 
dered as an ill omen, it being never practised in Persia, except at the death of 
its monarchs. All the officers and courtiers, to please Alexander, caused 
images to be carved of that favourite, of gold, ivory, and other precious 
materials. 

At the same time the king’ having procured a great number of architects, 
and skilful workmen, first caused near six furlongs of the wall of Babylon to 
be beat down ; and having got together a great number of bricks, and level- 
led the spot designed for the funeral pile, he had a most magnificent monu-~ 
mental structure erected over it. 

This edifice was divided into thirty parts, in each whereof was raised a 
uniform building, the roof of which was covered with great planks of palm 
tree wood. The whole formed a perfect squaie, the circumference of which 
was adorned with extraurdinary magnificence. Each side was a furlong, or 
a hundred fathoms, in length. At the foot of it, and 1n the first row, were 
aet two hundred and forty-four prows of ships gilded, on the buttresses,(1) 
or supporters whereof, the statues of two archers, four cubits high, with one 
knee on the ground, were fixed ; and two other statues, in an upright pos- 
ture, completely armed, larger than the life, being five cubits in height. The 
rb between the prows were spread and adorned with purple cloth. Over 

ese prows was a colonnade of large flambeaux, the shafts of which were 
fifteen cubits high, embellished with crowns of gold at the part where they 
are held. The flame of those flambeaux issuing at the top, terminated 
tewards eagles, which, with their heads turned downwards, and extended 
wings, served as capitals. Dragons fixed near, or upon the base, turned 
their heads upwards towards the eagles. Over this colonnade stood a third, 
in the base of which was represented, 1n relievo, a party of hunting animals 
of every kind. On the superior order, that 1s, the fourth, the combat of the 
Centaurs was represented in gold. Finally, on the fifth, golden figures, re- 
presenting lions, and bulls, were placed alternately. The whole edasfice ter~ 
minated with military trophies, after the Macedonian and Barbarian fashion, 
as so many symbols of the victory of the former, and defeat of the latter. 
On the entablatures and roof were represented Syreus, the hollow bodies of 
which were filled, but in an imperceptible manner, with musicians, who sang 
mournful airs and dirges in honour of the deceased. This edifice was up- 


Hercules nihil sib: vicit. Orbem terrarum transivit, non concupiscendo, sed vindicando 
—malorum hostss, bonorum vindex, terrarum marisgue pacator, At hic a pueritia latro 
gentiunique vastator—summum bonum duxit terror esse cunctis mortalibus.— Senec. 
de Benef. 1.1 c. 18 (i) In Greek *fwwvites, or ears. These are 
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* 
wards of one hundred and thirty cubits high, that is, above one hundred and 
ninety-five feet. : 

The beauty and the design of this structure, the singularity and magni- 
ficence of the decorations, and the several ornaments of 1t, surpassed the 
most wonderfal productions of fancy, and -were all in an exquisite taste. 
Alexander had appointed to superintend the building of this edifice, Stasi- 
crates, a great architect, and admirably well skilled in mechanics, in all whose 
inventions and designs there appeared, not only prodigious magnificence 
and surprising boldness, but such a greatness ag was scarce conceivable. 

1)3t was this artist who, discoursing some time before with Alexander, 
had told him, that of all the mountains he knew, none would so well admit 
of being cut into the shape of a man, as Mount Athos in Thrace; that, if 
he therefore pleased but to give orders, he would make this mountain the 
most durable of all statues, and that which would lie most open to the view 
of the universe. In its left hand it should hold a city, consisting of ten thou- 
sand inhabitants ; and from its right should pour a great river, whose wa- 
ters should discharge themselves into the sea. One would have thought 
that this project would have pleased Alexander, who sought for the great 
and marvellous in all things; nevertheless, he rejected 1t, and wisely an- 
swered, it was enough that there was one prince whose folly Mount Athos 
would etermze. This was meant of Xerxes, who having endeavoured to cut 
through the isthmus of that mountain, wrote(2) a letter to 1t in the most 
proud and senseless terms. ‘ With regard to myself” says Alexander, 
“* Mount Caucasus, the river Tanais,(3) the Caspian sea, all which I passed 
“ an triumph, shall be my monument.” 

The expense of the splendid monument which this prince erected in hon- 
our of Hephestion, with that of the funeral, amounted to upwards of twelve 
thousand talents, that 1s, more than one million eight hundred thousand 
pounds But what man was ever so ridiculously and extravagantly profuse ? 
All this gold, all this silver, was no other than the blood of nations, and 
the substance of provinces, which were thus sacrificed to a vain ostentation. 

To crown the affection which Alexander had for his deceased friend, some- 
thing was still wanting to the honours he paid him, to raise them above hu- 
man nature ; and this was what he proposed, and for that purpose had sent 
to the temple of Ammon a trusty person named Philip, to inquire the will 
of the god. It doubtless was the echo of that of Alexander; and the an- 
swer was, that sacrifices might be offered to Hephestion, as a demigod. These 
were not spared in any manner ; Alexander himself first setting the exam- 
ple, when he made a great feast, to which upwards of ten thousand persons 
were invited. At the same time he wrote to Cleomenes, governor of Egypt, 
commanding him to build a temple to Hephestion in Alexandria, and ano- 
ther in the isle of Pharos In this letter, which 1s still extant, to excite his 
diligence, and hasten the work, he grants the governor, who was despised 
universally for his injustice and rapine, a general pardon for all his crimes, 
past, present, and future ; provided that, at his return, the temple and city 
should be completed. And now nothing was seen but new altars, temples, 
and festivals , no oaths were administered but in the name of the new deity ; 
and to question his divinity was a capital crime. An old officer, a fiiend of 
Hephestion, having bewailed him as dead, in ing before his tomb, had 
hke to have been put to death for it, nor ould he have been pardoned, had 
not Alexander been assured, that the officer wept, merely from some remains 
of tenderness, and not as doubtang Hephszestion’s divinity. I cannot say 
whether Alexander prevailed so far, as to make any one give credit to He- 
pheestion’s divinity ; but he himself appeared, or at least endeavoured to ap- 

ear, firmly persuaded of it ; and gloried, not only that he had a god for his 
ather, but that he himself could make gods. How ridiculous! 

During almost a year which AlJexandei continued in Babylon, he revolved 


(1) Plat. de Fortun Alex. Serm.1 p 935. e (2) Proud Athos, 
who hiftest thy head to heaven, be not so hold as to oppose to my woikmen, such rocks 
aud stones as they cannot cut 3 otherwise, 1] will cut thee quits to pieces, and throw thee 
ito the sea —Plutarch. de ira cohub. p 855. (3) ‘The laxai thes is here meant, 
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ns great many p ts in his mind ; such as, to go round Africa by sea, to 
make a complete igcovery of all the nations ly. round the Caspian sea, 
and inhabiting its coasts ; to conquer Arabia, to war with Carthage, and 
to subdue the rest of Europe. The very thonghts of sitting still fatigued 
him, and the great vivacity of his imagination and ambition would never suf- 
fer him to be at rest ; nay, could he have conquered the whole world, he 
would have sought a new one, to satiate the avidity of his desires. 

‘The embellishing of Babylon also employed his thoughts very much. Find- 
ing it surpassed in extent, in conveniency, and in whatever can be wished, ei- 
ther for the necessities or pleasures of life, all the other cities of the East, 
he resolved to make it the seat of his empire ; and for that purpose, was de- 
sirous of adding to it all the conveniences and ornaments ible. 

This city, as well as the country reund about it, had suffered prodigious- 
ly by the breaking of the bank or dyke of the Euphrates, at the head of the 
canal called Pallacopa. The river running out of its usual channel by this 
breach, overflowed the whole country ; and forcing 1ts way perpetually, the 
breach grew at last so wide, that it would have cost almost as much to re- 
pair the bank, as the raising of 1t had done at first. So httle water was left 
in the channel of the Euphrates about Babylon, that there was scarce depth 
enough for small boats, which consequently was of great prejudice to the city. 

Alexander undertook to remedy this, for which purpose he embarked up- 
on the Euphrates, in order to take a view of the place. It was on this oc- 
casion that he reproached, 1n a ludicrous, insulting tone of voice, the Mayi 
and Chaldeans who accompanied him, for the vanity of their predictions ; 
since, notwithstanding the 111 omens they had endeavoured to terrify him 
with, as 1f he had been a credulous woman, he however, had entered Baby- 
lon, and was returned from it very safe. Attentive to nothing but the sub- 
ject of his voyage, he went and reviewed the breach, and gave the proper or- 
ders for repairing and restoring 1t to 1ts former condition. 

This design of Alexander merited the greatest applause. Such works are 
truly worthy great princes, and give immortal honour to their name, as not 
being the effect of a mdiculous vanity, but entirely calculated for the public 
good. By the execution of this project, he would have recovered a whole 
province which lay under water ; and have made the river more navigable, 
and consequently of greater service to the Babylonians, by turning it all again 
into its channel as before. 

This work, after having been carried on for the length of thirty furlongs, 
a league and a half, was stopped by difficulties owing to the nature of the 
soil , and the death of this prince, which happened soon after, put an end to 
this project, and several others he had formed. A supreme cause, unknown 
to men, prevented its execution. The real obstacle to the success of 1t, was 
the curse which God had pronounced against this city ; an anathema which 
no human power could divert or retard. (1)** I wi { cut off from Babylon 
“* the name and remnant,” had the Lord of Hosts sworn above three hundred 
years before : “‘ I will also make it a possession for the bittern, and pools of 
** water . and I will sweep it with the besom of destruction.—(2)It ne- 
“< ver be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to generati- 
“on. Neither shall the shepherds make their folds there.”” Heaven and 
earth would sooner have passed away, than Alexander's design been put in 
execution. No river was now to flow by Babylon , the places round it were 
to be overflowed and changed to uninhabitable fens ; it was to be rendered in- 
accessible by prodigious quantities of mud and dirt ; and the city, as well as 
the country about it, were to be covered with stagnated waters, which would 
make all access to it ig) eovap tas (3)Thus it now hes; and all things were 
to ire to reduce it to this dejected state, in order that the prophecy 
might pee fulfilled ; (4) for the Lord of Hosts hath , and 
“‘ who shall disannul it? and hand is stretched out, and who shall turn 
**it back?” Nothing shews more evidently the strength and weight of this 


(1) Isa. xiv. 22, 28 (2) Ibid xu. 20 
(8) See what is said on this subject in the history of Cyrus. (4) Isa, xiv. 27 
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unalterable malediction, than the efforts of the most powerful prince that ever 
reigned ; the most obstinate with regard to the carrying on of his projects ; 
of whose enterprises none had ever miscarried ; and who failed in this only, 
though it did not seem se difficult as the rest. 

Another design which Alexander meditated, and had most at heart, was 
the iring the temple of Belus. Xerxes had demolished it in lus return 
from Greece, and it had lain in ruins ever since. Now Alexander was resol- 
ved, not only to rebuild 1t, but even to raise a much more magnificent tem- 
ple. Accordingly, he had caused all the rubbish to be removed ; and finding 
that the Magi, to whose care he had left this, went on but slowly, he made 
his soldiers work. Notwithstanding ten thousand of them were daily em- 
poyed at it, for two months successively, the work was not finished at tho 

eath of this prince, so prodigious were its ruins. (1)When it came to the 
turn of the Jewish soldiers, who were in his army, to work as the rest had 
done, they could not be prevailed upon to give their assistance ; but excused 
themselves with saying, that as Idolatry was forbid by the tenets of their re- 
ligion, they therefore were not allowed to assist in building a temple design- 
ed for idolatrous worship ; and accordingly not one lent a hand on this occa- 
sion. They were punished for disobedience, but all to no purpose ; so that, 
at last, Alexander, adminng their perseverance, aacharped: and sent them 
home. This delicate resolution of the Jews 1s a lesson to many Christians, 
as 1t teaches them, that they are not allowed to join or assist in the commis- 
sion of an action that is contrary to the law of God 

One cannot forbear admiring the conduct of Providence on this occasion. 
God had broken to pieces, by the hand of his servant Cyrus, the 1dol(2)Be- 
lus, the god who rivalled the Lord of Israel. he afterwards caused Xerxes to 
demolish his temple. These first blows which the Lord struck at Babylon, 
were so many omens of its total ruin; and 1t was as impossible for Alexan- 
der to complete the rebuilding of this temple, as for Julian, some centuries 
after, to restore that of Jerusalem. 

Although Alexander employed himself in the works above mentioned, du- 
ring his stay in Babylon, he spent the greatest part of his time in such plea- 
sures as that city afforded , and one would conclude, that the chief aim, both 
of his occupations and diversions, was to stupify himself, and to drive from 
his mind the melancholy and afflicting ideas of an impending death, with 
which he was threatened by all the predictions of the Mag: and other sooth- 
sayers : for though, in certain moments, he seemed not to regard the various 
notices which had been given him; he was however seriously affected with 
them inwardly; and these gloomy reflections were for ever returning to his 
mind. They terrified him at last to such a degree, that whenever the most 
insignificant thing happened, if ever so httle extraordinary and unusual, his 
imagination swelled 1t immediately to a prodigy, and interpreted 1t into an 
unhappy omen. The palace was now filled with sacrifices, with persons 
whose office was to perform expiations and purifications, and with others who 
pretended to prophecy. It was certainly a spectacle worthy a philosophic 
eye, to see a prince, the terror of the world, abandoning himself to the most 
superstitious terrors ; so true 1s 1t, says Plutarch, that 1f the contempt of 
gods, and the incredulity which prompts us neither to fear nor believe any 
thing, be a great misfortune, the superstitous man, whose soul is a prey to 
the most abject fears, the most ridiculous anxieties, 15 equally unhappy. it 
1s plain that God, by a just judgment, took a pleasure in degrading in the 
view of ali ages and nations, and in sinking lower than the condition of the 
vulgar, the'man who had affected to set himself above human nature, and te 
equal himself to the deity. This prince had sought 1n all his actions, that 
vain glory of conquests which men most admire ; and to which they affix, 
more than to any thing else, the idea of grandeur; and God delivers up 
to a ridiculous superstition, which virtuous men of ood sense and under- 
standing despise most, and than which nothing can more weak or low or 
grovelling. 


QC’) Josephus contra Appion.11¢ & (2) God gives Kim this name in Isaiah. 
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Alexander was therefore for ever solemnizing new festivals, and perpe- 
tually at new banquets, in which he quaffed with his usual intemperance. 
After having spent a whole night in carousing, a second was proposed to 
him. He met accordingly, and there were twenty guests at table. He drank 
to the health of every person 1n company, and then pledged them severally. 
After this, calling for Hercules’ cup, which héid six bottles, it was filed, 
when he drank it all off, presenting it to a Macedonian of the company, Pro- 
teas by name, and afterwards pledged him again in the same furious bumper. 
He had no sooner swallowed 1t, but he fell upon the floor. _ “ Here then,” 
cries Seneca,(1) describing the fatal effects of drunkenness, “ is tins hero ; 
*< invincible to all the toils of prodigious marches, fo the dangers of sieges 
*“‘ and combats, to the most violent extremes of heat and cold; here he hes, 
“* conquered by his intemperance, and struck to the earth by the fatal cup of 
«« Hercules.” 

In this condition he was seized with a violent fever, and carried half dead 
to his palace. The fever continued, though with some good intervals, in 
which he gave the necessary orders for the sailing of the fleet, and the mar- 
ching of his land forces, being persuaded he should soon recover. But at 
Jast, finding himself past all hopes, and his voice beginning to fal, he drew 
his ring from his finger, and gave it to Perdiccas, with orders to convey his 
corpse to the temple of Ammon. 

otwithstanding(2) his great weakness, he however struggled with death, 
and, raising himself upon his elbow, presented his soldiers, to whom he could 
not refuse this last testimony of friendship, his dying hand to kiss. After 
this, his principal courtiers asking to whom he left the empire, he answered, 
<* To the most worthy ;” add that he foresaw the decision of this would 
give occasion to strange funeral games after his decease. And Perdiccas en- 
quiring further at what time they should pay him divine honours, he rephed, 
“When yeu are happy.” ‘These were his last words, and soon after he ex- 
pired. He was thirty two years and eight months old, of which he had reign- 
ed twelve. He died in the middle of the spring, the first year of the 11ith 
Glympuiad. 

(3)No one, says Plutarch and Arrian, suspected then that Alexander had 
been poisoned ; and yet it 1s at this time that such reports generally prevail. 
But the state of his body proved that he did not die that way ; for all his 
chief officers disagreeing among themselves, the corpse, though 1t lay quite 
neglected for several days in Babylon, which stands 1n a hot climate, did not 
shew the least symptoms of putretsetign: The true poison which brought him 
to his end was wine, which has killed many thousands besides Alexander. It 
was nevertheless believed afterwards, that this prince had been poisoned by 
the treachery of Antipater’s sons ; that Cassander, the eldest of them, brought 
the(4)poison from Greece ; that Jolas, his younger brother, threw the fatal 
make lip in Alexander’s cup; of which he was the bearer ; and that he cun- 
ningly chose the time of the great feast mentioned before, in order that the 
promeious quantity of wine he then drank might conceal the tiue cause of 

isdeath. The state of Antipater’s uffairs, at that time, gave some grounds 
for this suspicion. He was persuaded that he had been recalled with no 
other view than to ruin him, because of his mal-administration during his 
vice-royalty ; and it was not altogether improbable that he comman his 
sons to commit a crime which would save his own life, by taking away that 
of his sovereign. An undoubted circumstance is, that he could never wash 


(1) Alexandrum tot itinera,tot pralia, tot hiemes, per quas, victa tem porum locorumque 
ifheultate, transierat, tot flamina ex ignoto cadentia, tot maria tutum dimuserunt 5 in- 
*“emperantia bibend:, et ille Herculaneus ac fatahs scyphus condidit.— Senec. Epist. 83. 

(2) Quanquam wolentia morb: dilabebantur, in cubitum tamen erectus, dextram omni- 
Ors, quieam contingere vellent, porrexit. Quits autem illam osculari non curreret, quae 
jem fato ia) tage Maximi exercitus complexa:, humanitate quam ritu vividiore, sufh- 
cit?—Val. Max. l. v. c. b. (@A. M. 3681. Ant. J. C. 322. 

(4)1t 1s pretended that this poison was an extremely cold water, which distils drop by 
drop from a rock in Arcadia, calicd Nonacnis Very iittile of 1t falls, and it 1s so vastly 
sharp, that st corrodes whatever vessel receives it, those excepted which are made of a 
mule’s hoof. We are told, that it was brought for this borrid purpose from Greece to 
Babylon, in a vessel of the latter sort. 
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out this stain ;: and that as long as he lived, the Macedonians detested him as 
a tia:tor who had poisoned their king. Aristotle was also suspected, but 
on no reasonable foundation. 

Whether Alexander lost his life by poison, or by excessive drinking, it is 
surprising to see the prediction of the Magiand sootheayers, with regard to 
his dying in Babylon, so exactly fulfilled. It is certain and indisputable, 
that God has reserved to himself only the knowledge of futurity; and if the 
soothsayers and oracles have sometimes foretold things which really came to 
pass, they could do it no other way than by their impious correspondence 
with devils, who, by their penetration and natural sagacity, find out several 
methods whereby they dive to a certain degree into futurity, with regard to 
approaching events ; and are enabled to make predictions, which, though they 
appear above the reach of human understanding, are yet not above that of 
malicious spirits of darkness. The knowledge(1)those evil spirits have of 
all the circumstances which precede and prepare an event ; the part they fre-~ 
quently bear in it, by ae eet such of the wicked as are given up to them 
with the thoughts and desire of doing certain actions, and committing cer- 
tain crimes ; an inspiration to which they are sure those wicked persons will 
consent ; by these things, devils are enabled to foresee and foretell certain 
particulars. They, indeed, often mistake in their conjectures, but(2)God al- 
so sometimes permits them to succeed in them, 1n order to punish the impie-< 
ty of those, who in contradiction to his commands, enquire their own fate of 
such lying spirits. 

The moment that Alexander's death was known, the whole palace echoed 
with cries and groans. The vanquished bewailed him with as many tears as 
the victors. The gnef for his death occasioning the remembrance of his 
many good qualities, all his faults were forgotten. The Persians declared 
him to have been the most just, the kindest sovereign that ever reigned over 
them ; the Macedonians, the best, the most valiant prince in the universe ; 
and all exclaimed against the gods, for having enviously bereaved mankind 
of him, in the flower of his age, and the height of his fortune. The Mace- 
donians imagined they saw Alexander, with a firm and intrepid air, still lead 
them on to battle, besiege cities, climb walls, and reward such as had distin- 
guished themselves. They then reproached themselves for having refused 
him divine honours ; and confessed they had been ungrateful and impious, 
for bereaving him of a name he so justly merited. 

After paying him this homage of veneration and tears, they turned their 
whole thoughts and reflections on themselves, and on the sad condition to 
which they were reduced by Alexander’s death. They considered, that they 
were on the farther side, with respect to Macedonia, of the Euphrates, with- 
out a leader to head them ; and surrounded by enemies, who abhorred their 
new yoke. As the king died without nominating his successor, a dreadful 
futurity presented itself to their 1magination ; and exhibited nothing but di- 
visions, Civil wars, and a fatal necessity of still shedding their blood, and 
of opening their former wounds, not to conquer Asia, but only to give a 
king e it; and to raise to the throne perhaps some mean oflicer or wicked 
wretch. 

This great mourning was not confined merely to Babylon, but spread 
over all the provinces; and the news of 1t soon reached Darius’ mother. 
One of her daughters was with her, who being still inconsolable for the deat 
of Hephestion, her husband. ‘the sight of the public calamity recalled 
her private woes. But Sysigambis bewailed the several misfortunes of her 
family ; and this new affliction awakened the remembrance of all its former 
sufferi One would have thought that Darius was but just dead, and that 
this unfortunate mother solemnized the funeral of two sons at the same time. 


(i) Demones perversis, (solent), malefacta suadere, de quorum moribus certi sunt 
quod sint eis tala suadentibus consensuri. Suadent autem nurs etinvissbibbus modis 
-—S Aug de Divinat. Demon p 509 

(2)Facile est et non incongruum, ut omn:ipotens et justus, ad eorum pacnan quibus is 
ta predicuntor—occulto apparatu ministerionum suorum etiam spiritibus talibus aliquid 
davinationis impertiat.—S. Aug de Div Quest ad Simplic 1 11, Quest. 3, 
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She wept the living no less than the dead: “‘ Who now” would she say, “ wil} 
“< take care of my danghters? Where shall we find another Alexander >” 
She would fancy she saw them again reduced to a state of captivity, and that 
they had lost ir kingdom a second time; but with this differance, that 
now Alexander was gone, they had ne refuge left. At last she sunk under 
her grief. "Fhis princess, who had borne with patience the death of her fa- 
ther, her husband, fourscore of her brothers, who were murdered in one day 
by Ochus, and to say all in one word, that @f Darius her son, and the ruin 
of her family ; though she had, I say, submitted patiently to all these losses, 
she however had not strength of mind sufficient to support herself after the 
death of Alexander. She would not take any sustenance, and starved her- 
self to death to avoid her surviving this calamity. 

After Alexander's death, great contentions arose among the Macedonians, 
about appointing him a successor, of which I shall give an account in ats pro- 
per place. After seven days spent in confusion and disputes, it was agreed 
that Aridwus, bastard brother to Alexander, should be declared king; and 
that in case Roxana, who was eight months gone with child, should be de- 
livered of a son, he should share the throne 1n conjunction with Aridzus, and 
that Perdiccas should have the care of both; for Aridsjus was a weak man 
and wanted a guardian as much as a child. 

The Egyptians and Chaldeans having embalmed the king’s corpse after 
their manner, Aridssus was appointed to convey it to the temple of Jupiter- 
Ammen. (1) Two whole years were employed in preparing for this magni- 
ficent funeral, which made Olympias bewail the fate of her son, who having 
had the ambition to rank himself among the gods, was so long deprived of 
burial, a privilege allowed to the meanest of mortals. 


SECTION XIX. 
THE JUDGMENT WE ARE TO FORM OF ALEXANDER. 


Tue reader would not be satisfied, if, after having given a detail of Alexander’s 
actions, I should not take notice of the judgment we are to fourm of them ; 
especially as authors have entirely differed in their opinions with regard to 
the merits of this prince. Some have applauded him with a kind of ecstacy 

as the model of a perfect hero, which opinion seems to have prevailed ; others 
on the contrary, have represented him 1n such colours, as at least sully, if 
not quite eclipse, the splendour of his victories. 

This diversity of sentiments denotes that of Alexander’s qualities ; and it 
must be confessed, that good and evil, virtues and vices, were never more 
equally blended, than 1in(2)the prince whose history we have written. But 
this is not all; for Alexander appears very different, according to the times 
or seasons in which we consider him, as Livy has very justly observed. Inthe 
inquiry he makes concerning the fate of Alexanders arms, supposing he had 
turned them towards Italy, he(3)discovers in him a kind of double Alexan- 
der ; the one wise, temperate, judicious, brave, intrepid, but at the same time 
prudent and circumspect: the other :mmersed in all the wantonness of a 
haughty prosperity ; vain, proud, arrogant, fiery ; softened by delights, aban- 
dened to intemperance and excesses ; in a word, resembhng Darius rather 
than Alexander ; having made the Macedonians degenerate into all the vi- 
ces of the Persians, by the new turn of mind, and new manners, he assumed 
after his conquests. 

i shal] have an eye to this plan, in the account I am now to give of Alex- 
ander'’s character, and shall consider 1t under two aspects, and, in a manner, 


(1) Atlian. 1. xin c. 30. : 
(2) Luxania, industria; comitate, arrogantia; malis bonisque artibas mixtus.—Tac it. 
f2) Et foquimur de Alexandro noudum merso secundis rebus, quarum newo iutolerain- 
thor fit. ur sa ex habitu nova fortunm, novique, ut ita dicam, ingenn, quod sibi v10- 
tor anduerat, spectetur, Dario mags sinilis quam Alexandro in Italiam venisset, et exer- 
citum Macedonie oblitum, degenerantemque jam in Persarum mores, adduxisset. —Lav, 


Lam. ga 18. 
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two ras ; first, from his youth till the battle of Issus, and the see of Tyre, 
which followed soon after; and, secondly, from that victory his death. 
“The former will exhibit te us great qualities with few defects, ing to 
the igea the heathens had of these ; the second will represent to us enormous 
vices’; and, netwithstanding the splendour of so many victomes, very httle 
true and solid merit, even with regard to warlike actions, a few ba ex- 
cepted, in which he sustained his reputation. 


: PART I. 


We are first to acknowledge and admire, in Alexander, a happy disposition, 
cultivated and improved by an excellent education, He had a great, noble, 
and generous soul. (1)He delighted 1n bestowing and doing service, quali- 
ties he had acquired in his infant years. <A ans lad, whose business it was 
to gather up and throw the balls when ha played at tennis, to whom he had 
given nothing, taught hima good lesson on that subject- As he always 
threw the b to the other players, the king, with an angry air, cried to 
him, ‘€ And am I then to have no ball?”’ “No, Sir,” replied the lad, “ you 
“do not ask me for it.” This nde Genie ready answer gave great satis- 
faction to the prince, who fell a-laughing, and afterwards was very liberal 
to him. After this there was no occasion to excite him to acts of genero- 
sity; for he would be quite with such as refused them at his hands. 
Finding Phocion continue inflexible on this head, he told him by letter, 
“‘that he would no longer be his friend, in case he refused to accept of his 
“‘ favours.” 

Alexander, as if he had been sensible of the mighty things to which he 
was born, endeavoured to shine on all occasions, and appear more consp1- 
cuous than any other person. No one was ever fired with so strong a love 
tor glory ; and it 1s well known, that ambition, which 1s considered by Chris- 
tians as a great vice, was looked upon by the heathens as a great virtue. 
It was that which made Alexander support with courage all the toils and_fa- 
tigues necessary for those who would distinguish themselves 1n the exercises 
both of body and mind. He was accustomed very early to a sober, hard, plain 
way of hfe, uncorrupted with luxury or delicacy of any kind ; a way of hfe 
lughly advantageous to young soldiers. 

I do not know whether any prince in the world had a nobler education than 
Alexander. He was very conversa xt in eloquence, poetry, polite learning, 
the whele circle of arts, and the inost abstract and most sublime sciences. 
How happy was he in meeting with so great a preceptor ! None but an Aris- 
totle was fit for an Alexander. I am overjoyed to find the disciple pay so 
illustrious a testimony of respect to his master, by declaring he was more 
indebted to him, 1n one sense, than to his father. A man who thinks and 
speaks 1n this manner, must be fully sensible of the great advantages of a good 
education. 

The effects of this were soon seen. Isit posssible for us to admire too 
much the great solidity and judgment which this young prince discovered in 
his conversation with the Persian ambassadors? his early wisdom, whilst, in 
his youth, he acted as regent during his father’s absence, and allayed the 
fsude which broke out 1n Macedonia? his courage and bravery at the battle 
of Charonea, in which he se gloriously distinguished himself ? 

It 13 painful to see him wanting in respect to his father at a banquet , and 
employing severe, insulting expressions on that occasion. It istrue, indeed, 
that the affront which Philip put upon Olympias, his mother, in divorcing 
her, transported him in a manner out of himself; but still no pretence, no 
injustice or violence, can either justify or excuse such usage to a father and 
a king. 

(2) He afterwards discovered more moderation, when on occasion of the 
insolent and seditious discourses held by his soldiers in an insurrection, he 


“ 


(1) Plut_im Alex. p. 687. (2) Ibid p 686. 
Vor. I. aT 
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said, “« That nothing was mere royal, than for a man to hear with calmness 
* himself ill spoken of at the time he is ae ee. it has been observed, 
that the great poe (1}Condé did not think any thing more worthy of 
admiration in this conqueror, than the noble haughtiness with which he 
spoke to the rebellious soldiers, who refused to follow him: <‘ Go,” says he, 
“ungrateful, base wretches, and preclaim in yeur country, that have 
‘ abandoned your king among nations who will obey him better than you.” 
‘ Alexander,” says that prince, “ abandoned by his ewn troops among Barba- 
rians, who were not yet completely conquered, believes himself so iboten hed 
*“ commanding over others, that he did not think men could refuse to obey 
“him. Whether he were in Europe or in Asia, among Greeks or Persians, 
it was the sametohim. He fancied, that wherever he found men, he found 
subjects.” Alexander’s patience and moderation, which I have already 
taken notice of, are no less wonderful. 

The first years of his reign are pears the most glorious of his life. That 
at twenty years of age, he was able to appease the intestine feuds which ra- 
ged in the kingdom ; that he either crushed or subjected foreign enemies, 
and these of the most formidable kind; that he disarmed Greece, most of 
the nations whereof had united against him ; and that in less than three 
years, he should have enabled himself to execute securely those plans his 
father had so wisely projected ; allthis supposes a presence of mind, a strength 
of soul, a courage, an intrepidity, and, what as more than all, a consummate 
prudence ; qualities which form the characte: of the true hero. 

This character he supported in a wonderful manner, during the whole 
course of his expedition against Darius, till the time I have mentioned. (2) 
Plutarch very justly admnes the bare plan of 1t, as the most heroic act on 
1ecord. He formed 1t the very instant he ascended the throne, looking up- 
on this design, in some measure, as a part of what he inherited from his fa- 
ther. When scarce twenty years old, surrounded with dangers both with- 
in and without his kingdom, finding his treasury drained and incumbered 
with debts, to the amount of two hundred talents(3), which his father had 
contracted ; having an army which was greatly inferior 1n number to that 
of the Persians ; in this condition, Alexander already turns his eyes towards 
Babylon and Susa, and proposes no less a conquest than that of so vast an 
empire. 

as this the effect of the pride and rashness of youth? asks Plutarch. Cer- 
tainly net, replies that author. No man ever formed a warlike enterprise 
with so great preparations, and such mighty succours; by which I under- 
stand, continues Plutarch, magnanimity, prudence, temperance, and courage ; 
preparations and aids, with which philosophy supphed him, and which he 
thoroughly studied ; so that we may affirm, that he was as much indebted for 
his conquest to the lessons of Aristotle his master, as to the instructions of 
Philip his father. 

We may add, that, according to all the maxims of war, Alexander’s ente1 - 
prise must naturally be successful. Such an army as his, though not a very 
great one, consisting of Macedomans and Greeks, that 1s, of the best troops 
at that time in the world ; and trained up to war during along course of 
years, inured to toils and dangers, formed by a happy experience to ali the 
manceuvres of sieges and battles, animated by the remembrance of their past 
victories, by the hopes of an immense booty, and more so by their hereditary 
and irreconcilable hatred to the Persians; such an army, I say, headed by 
Alexander, was almost sure of conquering an army, composed, indeed, of in- 
finite numbers of men, but of few soldiers. 

The swiftness of the execution was answerable to the wisdom of the pro- 
ject. After having gained the affection of all his generals and officers by an 
popes liberality, and of bis soldiers by an air of goodness, affability, 
and even familiarity, which so far from debasing the majesty of a price, 
adds to the respect which is paid him such a zeal tenderness as 1s complete 


qi) St Evremond @) Plut. de Fortun, Alex, Orat. i. p 327. 
(3) .Abuut thirty thousand pounds Sterling. 
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and unalterable ; after this, I say, the next thing to be done, was to astonish 
his enemies by bold enterprises ; to terrify them by examples of severity ; 
and, , to win them by acts of humanity and clemency. He succeeded 
wonderfully in these. The passage of the Granicus, followed by a famous 
victory, the two celebrated meges of Miletus and Halicarnassus, showed 
Asia a young conqueror, to whom no partof military knowledge was unknown. 
The razing of the last city to the very foundations, spread a universal ter- 
ror ; but the allowing all these the enjoyment of their hberties and ancient 
laws, who submitted cheerfully, made the world believe, that the conqueror 
had no other view than to make nations happy, and to precure them an easy 
and lasting peace. 

His impatience to bathe himself, when covered with sweat, in the river 
Cydnus, might be looked upon as a gay juvenile action, unworthy of his dig- 
nity ; but we must not judge of it by the manners of the present age. e 
ancients, all whose exercises were relative to those of war, accustomed them< 
selves early to bathing and swimming. It is well known, that in Rome, the 
sons of the nobility, after having heated themselves in the Campus Martius, 
with running, wrestling, and hurling the javelin, used to plunge inte the T1- 
ber, which runs by that city. By these exercises they enabled themselves to 

rivers and Jakes in an enemy’s country ; for these are never crossed, 
pat after painful marches, and after having been long exposed to the sun- 
beams, which, with the weight of the soldiers’ arms, must necessarily make 
them sweat Hence we may apologize for Alexander’s bathing himself in a 
river which had lke to have been so fatal to him, especially as he might not 
know that the waters of 1t were so excessively cold. 

The two battles of Issus and Arbela, with the siege of Tyre, one of the 
most famous of antiquity, entirely proved that Alexander possessed all the 
qualities which form the great soldier ; as, skill in making choice of a field 
ot battle ; such a presence of mind in the heat of action, as is necessary for 
the giving out proper orders; a courage and bravery, which the most evi- 
dent dangers only animated ; an impetuous activity, tempered and guided 
by such a ‘prudent reservedness, as will not suffer the hero tobe carried 
away by an indiscreet ardour ; lastly, such a resolution and constancy, as is 
neither disconcerted by unforeseen obstacles, nor, discouraged by difficulties, 
though seemingly insurmountable, and which know no other bounds or 1s- 
sue but victory. 

Historians have observed a great (1) difference between Alexander and his 
father;1n their manner of making war. Stratagem, and even knavery, were 
the prevailing arts of Phihp, who always acted secretly, and in the dark ; 
but his son pursued his schemes with more candour, and without disguise. 
The one endeavoured to deceive his enemies by cunning, the other to sub- 
due them by force of arms. The former discovered more art, the latter had 
a greater soul. (2)Philip did not look upon any methods, which conduce to 
conquest, as 1gnominious ; but Alexander could never prevail with himself 
to employ treachery. He, indeed, endeavoured to draw over the ablest of all 
Dariu~’ generals ; but then he employed honourable means. When he 
marehed near Memnon’s lands, he commanded his soldiers, upon the severest 
penalties, not to make the least havoc in them. His design, by this con- 
duct, was either to gain him over to his side, or to make the Persians suspect 
his fidelity. (3)Memnon also delighted in behaving with generosity towards 
Alexander ; and hearing a solder speak ill of that prince, “1 did not take 
“thee into my pay,” says that general, striking him with his javelin, ‘to 
- x ag injuriously of that prince, but to fight against him.” 

he circumstance which raises Alexander above most conquerors, and, as 
it were, above himself, is the use he made of victory after the battle of Issus. 
This is the most beautiful incident in his life; is the point of sight in which 
it is ns interest to be considered, and 1t is impossible for him not to appear 


(1) Vincend: ratio utrique diversa. Hic aperte ille artibus bella tractabat. Deceptie 
ille gaudere hostibus, hic palam fusis Prudentior ile constho, bic animo magnifcen- 
tior —Nulla apud Philippum tuipis ratio vincend! —Justin. Lx c 8 

(2) Pausan. 1. vis. p. 4lo. (3) Plut mApeoph p 174. 
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truly great in this view. By the victory of Issus, he had possessed himeelf, 
not cay of Dariusz’ person, but also of his empire. Net only Sysigambis, 
that ping 6 oe was his captive, but also his wife and daughters, prin- 
cesses W was not to be paralleled in all Asia. (¥)Alexander waa 
in the bloom, of his life, a conqueror, free, and not yet engaged in the bands of 
marriage, 48 an author observes of the first Scipio Africanus, on a like ecca- 
sion: nevertheless, his camp was, to these princesses, a sacred i aon or ra- 
ther a temple, in which their chastity was secured, as under the guard of 
virtue itself, and so highly revered, that Darius, in his expiring moments, 
hearing the kind treatment they had met with, could not forbear lifting up 
his dying hands towards heaven, and to wish success to so wise and generous 
2 conqueror, who governed his passions so absolutely. 

In the enumeration of Alexander’s good qualities, I must not omit one 
1arely found among the great, and which nevertheless does honour to human 
nature, and makes life happy: this 1s, his being endowed with a soul capable 
of a tender friendship ; his openness, truth, perseverance, and humility, in 
so exalted a fortune, which generally considers itself only, makes its grandeur 
consist in humbling all things around it, and is better pleased with servile 
wretches, than with generous and sincere friends. 

Alexander endeared himself to his officers and soldiers ; treated them with 
the greatest familiamty ; admitted them to his table, his exercises, and con- 
versations ; was deeaty troubled for them when involved in any calamity, 
grieved for them when sick, rejoiced at their recovery, and a sharer in what- 
ever befel them. We have examples of this in Hephestion, in Ptolemy, in 
Craterus, and many others. A prince of real merit does no ways debase his 
dignity by such a familiarity and condescension ; but, on the contrary, 1s 
more beloved and respected upon that very account. Every man of a tall 
stature does not sccuple to put himself upon a level with the rest of mankind, 
well knowing that he shall overtop them all. Its the interest of truly di- 
uae persons only, not to vie in stature with the tall, nor to appear in 
a crowd. 

Alexander was dear to others, because they were sensible he was before- 
hand with them in affection. This circumstance made the soldiers strong! 
desirous to please him, and fired them with intrepidity ; hence they were at 
ways ready to execute all his orders, though attended with the greatest dif- 
ficulties and dangers: this made them submit patiently to the severest hard- 
ships, and threw them into the deepest affliction, whenever they happened 
to give him any room for discontent. 

In this picture which has been given of Alexander, what was wanting to 
complete his glory? Military virtue has been exhibited 1n its utmost spler- 
dour: goodness, clemency, moderation, and wisdom, have crowned it, and 
added such a lustre as greatly enhances its value. Let us suppose, that 
Alexander, to secure his glory and his victories, stops short in his career: 
that he himself checks his ambition, and raises Darius to the throne, with 
the same hand that had dispossessed him of it ; makes Asia Minor, inhabited 
chiefly by Greeks, free and independent of Persia ; that he declares himself 
protector of all the cities and states of Greece, with no other view than to 
secure their liberties, and the enjoyment of their respective laws and cus- 
toms; that he afterwards returns to Macedon, and there, contented with the 
lawful bounds of his empire, makes all his glory and delight consist in ren- 
dering his people happy, 10 procuring 1t abundance of all things, in seeing the 
laws put in execution, and making justice flourish ; in causing virtue to 
had in honour, and endearing himself to his subjects ; in fine, that now be- 
come, by the terror of his arms, and much more so by the fame of his virtues, 
the admiration of the whole world, he sees himself, in same measure, the ar- 
biter of all nations, and exercises over the minds of men, such an empire as 
is infinitely mere lasting and bonourable than that which is founded on fear 
only ; supposing all this to have happened, Alexander would have been as 
great, as glorious, and as good a prince as ever blessed mankind. 


C)) Bt jurvenis, ct colebs, et victor.—Val Maa liv c.8 
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To the forming sa great a character, a greatness of soul, and a most re-~ 
fined taste for true glory, are seausret such as is seldom met with in history. 
Men generally do not (1) consider, that the glory which attends the most 
shining conquests, is tly inferior to the reputation of a prince, who has 
despised and trampled upon ambition, and known how to set bounds to uni- 
versal power. But Alexander was far from possessing these happy qualitres. 
His uninterrupted felicity, that never es perieucet adverse fortune, intoxica- 
ted and changed him to such a degree, that he no longer appeared the same 
man; and J do not remember that ever the poison of prosperity had a more 
sudden or more forcible effect than upon him. 


PART II. 


From the siege of Tyre, which was soon after the battle of Issus, in which 
Alexander displayed all the courage and abilities of a great warrior, we see 
the virtues and noble qualities of this prince degenerate on a sudden, and 
make way for the greatest vices, and most brutal passions. If we sometimes, 
through the excesses to which he abandons himself, perceive some bnght 
rays of humanity, gentleness, and mederation, these are the effects of a hap- 
py disposition, which not being quite extinguished by vice, is however go- 
verned by it. 

Was ever enterprise more wild and extravagant than that of crossing the 
sandy deserts of Lybia , of exposing his army to the danger of perishing with 
thirst and fatigue ; of interrupting the course of his victories, and giving his 
enemy time to raise a new army, merely for the sake of marching so far, in 
orde: to get himself named the son of Jupiter Ammon ; and purchase, at so 
dear a rate, a title which could only render him contemptible ? 

2)How mean was it in Alexander, to omit always 1n his letters, after the 
defeat of Darius, the Greek word Xafpev, which signifies Health, except in 
those he wrote to Phocion and Antipater! As if this salutation, because em- 
ployed by other men, could have degraded a king, who 1s obliged by his of- 
fice to procure, at least to wish, all his subjects the enjoyment of the felicity 
imphed by that word. 

Of all vices, none 1s so grovelling, none so unworthy, not only of a prince, 
but of a man of honour, as drunkenness ; its bare name 1s intolerable, and 
strikes us with horror. How infamous a pleasure is it, to spend whole days 
and nights in carousing; to continue these cxcesses for weeks together ; to 
pride one’s self in exceeding other men in intemperance, and to endanger 
one’s life with no other view than to gain such a victory ! Not to mention 
the infamous enormuities that attend these debauches, how disgusting is it to 
hear the frantic discourses of a son, who, being intoxicated with the fumes of 
wine, industriously strives to defame his father, to sully his glory, and, with- 
out shame or moderation, to prefer himself! Drunkenness 1s only the op- 
 pekbnag neh not the cause, of these excesses. It betrays the sentiments of the 

eart, but does not place them there. Alexander, puffed up by his victories, 
greedy and insatiable of praise, intoxicated with the mighty idea he enter- 
tained of his own merit, jealous of, and despising all mankind, has the power, 
in his sober moments, to conceal his sentiments ; but no sooner is he intox- 
icated, than he shews himself to be what he really is- 

What shall we say of hig barbarously murdering an old friend, who, though 
indiscreet and rash, was yet his friend ? of the death of the mest honest man 
in all his court, whose only crime was his refusing to pay him divine hom- 
age? of the execution of two of his principal officers, who were condemn<« 
ed, ose nothing could be proved against them, and on the slightest sus- 
picions 


I pass over a great many other vices, imputed to Alexander, according to 


C1) Seis ubi vera principis, ub: sempiterna sit gloria..—Arcns, et statuas, aras etiam 
templaque demohtur et obscurat oblivio 2? contra, contemptor ambitioms, et infinite 
potentim domitor ac frenator animus ipsa vetustate floresest.—Plin. io Pan. Trajan. 

(2) Plutin Phos. p. 749. 
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mest historians, and which are not to be justified. To speak of him, thera 
fore, only as a warrior and a conqueror, qualities by which he jis generally dis- 
tinguished, and which have gained him the esteem of all ages and nations, 
all we have to do now is, to examine whether this esteem be so well ground- 
ed as is generally supposed. 

have y observed, that, up to the battle of Issus and the siege of 
Tyre inclusively, it cannot be denied but that Alexander was a great war- 
rior and an illustrious general. But yet I doubt very much, whether, during 
these first years of his exploits, he ought to be considered in a more conspi- 
cuous light than his father ; whose actions, though not so dazzling, are how- 
ever as much applauded by good judges, and those too of the mil: rofes- 
sion. Philip, at his accession to the throne, found all things unsettled. He 
Iumself was obliged to lay the foundation of his own fortune, and was not 
supported by the least foreign assistance. He raised himself to the power 
and grandeur at which he afterwards arrived. He was obliged to train up, 
not only his soldiers, but his officers ; to instruct them in all the military ex- 
ercises ; to inure them to the fatigues of war; and to his care and abilities 
Macedonia owed the rise of the celebrated phalanx, that 1s, of the best troops 
the world had then ever seen, and to which Alexander owed all his conquests. 
How many obstacles stood in Philip’s way, before he could possess himself of 
the power which Athens, Sparta, and Thebes had successively exercised over 
Greeée! The Greeks, who were the bravest and most sagacious people in 
the universe, would not acknowledge him for their chief, till he acquired that 
title by wading through seas of blood, and by gaining numberless conquests 
over them. ‘Thus we see that the way was prepared for Alexander's exe- 
cuting his great design ; the plan whereof, and the most excellent instruc- 
tions relative to it, had been laid down to him by his father. Now, will it 
not appear a much easier task, to subdue Asia with Grecian armies, than to 
subject the Greeks, who had so often triumphed over Asia P 

But, without carrying further the parallel of Alexander with Philp, which 
all who do not consider heroes according to the number of provinces they 
have conquered, but by the intrinsic value of their actions, must give in fa~ 
vour of the latter: what judgment are we to form of Alexander, after his 
triumph over Darius? and 1s 1t possible to propose him, during the latter 
part of his life, as a model worthy the imitation of those who aspire to the 
character of great soldiers and illustrious conquerors ? 

In this inquiry, I shall begin with that which is unanimously agreed, by 
all the writers on this subject, to be the foundation of the solid glory of a 
hero ; I mean, the justice of the war in which he engages, without which he 
1s not a conqueror and a hero, but a usurper and a robber. Alexander, in 
making Asia the seat of war, and turning his arms against Darius, had a 
plausible pretence fur it ; because the Persians had been in all ages, and 
were at that time, professed enemies to the Greeks, over whom he had been 
i Sree generalissimo, and whose injuries he therefore might think him- 

justly entitled to revenge. But then, what right had Alexander over the 
great number of nations, who did not know even the name of Greece, and 
had never done him the least injury ? The Scythian ambassador spoke very 
judiciously, when he addressed him in these words: ‘‘ What have we to do 
“‘with thee? We never once set our feet in thy country. Are not those 
““ who live in woods allowed to be ignorant of thee, and the place from whence 
“thou comest ? ‘Thou boastest, that the only design of thy marching is to 
“‘ extirpate robbers: thou thyself art the greatest robber in the world.” This 
is Alexander's exact character, and to which nothing can be objected. 

A pirate spoke to him to the same effect, and in stronger terms. Alex- 
ander asked(1) him, What right he had to infest the seas? ‘““The same that 
*‘ thou hast,” replied the pirate with a generous liberty, “to infest the world: 


(1) Eleganter et veraciter Alexandro ill: Magno comprehensus pirata respondit. Nam 
cum idem rex hominem interrogasset, quid e1 videretur ut mare haberet infestum, ille, 
libera contumacia: Quod tibi, inquit, ut orbem terrarum. Sed quia id ego exiguo na- 


vigio facio, latro vocor; quia tu magna classe, imperator.—Refert Nouius Marc. ex 
Cicer. in. de Rep. 
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* but because I do this in a small ship, I am called a robber ; and because 
“« thou actest the same part with a great fleet, thou art entitled Conqueror.” 
This was a witty and just answer, says(1) St. Austin, who has preserved this 
small fragment of Cicero. ° 

If, therefore, it ought to be laid down as a maxim, and no reasonable man 
can doubt of its being so, that every war, undertaken merely from the view 
of ambition, is unjust ; and that the who begins it is guilty of all the 
sad consequences, and al] the blood on that occasion ; what idea ought 
we to form of Alexander's late conquests? Was ever ambition more extra- 
vagant, or rather more furious, than that of this prince? Come (2) from a 
little spot of ground, and forgetting the narrow limits of his paternal do- 
mains after he has far extended his conquests, has subdued not only the 
Persians, but also the Bactrians and Indians, has added kingdom te king- 
dom ; after all this, I say, he still finds himself pent up; and, determined 
to force, if ble, the barriers of nature, he endeavours to discover a new 
world, and does not scruple to sacrifice millions of men to his ambition or cu- 
riosity. It is related that (3) Alexander, upon Anaxarchus the philosopher’s 
telling him that there was an infinite number of worlds, wept to think that 
it would be impossible for him to conquer them all, since he see bi con- 
quered one. Is it wrong im (4) Seneca, to compare these pretended heroes, 
who have gained renown no otherwise than by the ruin of nations, to a con- 
flagration and a flood, which lay waste and destroy all things; or to wild 
beasts, who live merely by blood and slaughter ; 

Alexander,(5) passionately fund of glory, of which he neither knew the na- 
ture nor just bounds, prided himself upon treading in the steps of Hercules, 
and even in carrying his victomous arms farther than he. What resemblance 
was there, says the same Seneca, between that wise conqueror, and this fran- 
tic youth, who mistook his successful rashnes for merit and virtue ? Hercules, 
in his expeditions, made no conquests for himself. He overran the universe as 
the subduer of monsters, the enemy of the wicked, the avenger of the good, 
and the restorer of peace by land and sea. Alexander, on the contrary, an 
unjust robber from his youth, a cruel ravager of provinces, an infamous mur- 
derer of his friends, makes his happiness and glory consist in rendexing him- 
self formidable to all mortals, forgetting that not only the fiercest animals, 
but even the vilest, make themselves feared by their poisons. 

But leaving this first consideration, which represents conquerors to us as 
S0 many scourges sent by the wrath of heaven into the world to punish the 
sins of it, let us proceed to examine the last conquests, abstractedly in theme 
selves, of Alexander, in order to see what judgment we are to form of them. 

It must be confessed, that the actions of this prince diffuse a splendour 
that dazzels and astonishes the imagination, which 1s ever fond of the great 
nad marvellous. His enthusiastic courage raises and transports all who read 


(1) S. Aug. de Civ Dei,1 ry c 4 

(2) Agebat infelicem Alexandrum furor ah na devastand, et ad ignota mttebat. 
Jam in unum regnum multa regna conjecit (or congessit) jam Greci Perseque eundem 
timent, jam etiam a Daiio libere nationes jugum accrphunt Hic tamen ultra Ocea- 
num Solemque, indignatur ab Herculis Liberique vestigis yictoriam flectere ipsi na- 
ture vim parat—ct, ut ita dicam, mundi claustra perrumpit ‘Tanta est cexeitas men- 
tium, et tanta initioram suorum oblivio = Ille modo iznobilis anguli non sine contro- 
versia Dominus, detecto fine terrarum, per suum rediturus arbem, tristis est.—Senec 
Epist 94 et 119 

(3) Alexandro pectus insatiable laudis, qui Anazarcho—:innumerabiles mundos esse 
eferenti eu me, inguit, miserum, od ne uno quidem adhuc potitus sum? An- 
pusts pom possessio gloria fuit, que Deoram omnium domicilo sufficit.—Val Max. 

Vill oc 

(4) Exitio gentium clari, non minores fuerc pestes mortalium quam inundatio—quam 
conflagratio —Senec Nat. Quast. 1. 11.1n Preefat. 


_ are ee totes proces aie peat Cot ee _— 
orbem terrarum transivit, non concupiscendo, sed vindicando. Quid vincerit malo:rum 
hostis, bonorum vindex, terrarum marisque pacator ? At bica pueritia latro, gentiumqui 
vastator, tam hostium pernicies quam amicorum, quisummum bonum duCceret terrora 
esse cunctis mortalibus oblitus, non ferocissima tantum sed ighavissima quoqgue ane 
mala timer: ob virus malum,—Senec de Benef.f 1. c. 18% 
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his history, as it transported himself. But eught we to give the name of bra 
very and valour toa boldness that is equally blind, rash, and impetuous: a 
boldness void of all rule, that will never listen to the voice of reason, and has 
no other guide than a senseless ardour, for faise glory, and a wild desire of dis- 
tinguishing itself, be the methods ever so unlawful? This character suits on- 
ly a military robber, who has no attendants 3 whose life is only exposed ; and 
who, ferthat reason, may be employed in some desperate action ; but it is far 
otherwise with regard to a king, for he owes his life to all his army, and his 
whole kingdom. If we except some very rare occasions, on which a prince is 
obliged to venture his person, and share the danger with his troops, in order 
to preserve them ; he ought to eall to mind, that there isa great difference 
between a general and a private soldier. True valour is not desirous of dis- 
playing itself, is no way anxious about its own reputation, but is solely intent 
on preserving the army. It steers eur between a fearful wisdom, that 
foresees aad dreads all difficulties, and a brutal ardour which industriously pur- 
sues and confronts dangers of every kind. Ina word, to form an accom lich 
ed general, prudence must soften and direct the too fiery temper of valour ; 
as this latter must animate and warm the coldness ard slowness of prudence. 

Do any of these characteristics suit Alexander? When we peruse histe- 
ry, and follow him to sieges and battles, we are perpetually alarmed for his 
safety, and that of his army ; and conclude every moment that they are up- 
on the point of being destroyed. Here we see a rapid flood, which is about 
to draw in, and swallow up this conqueror ; there we behold a craggy rock, 
up which he climbs, and perceives round him soldiers, either transfixed b 
the enemy’s darts, or thrown headlong by huge stones into precipices. 8 
tremble, when we perceive in a battle the axe just ready to cleave his head ; 
and much more, when we behold him alone in a fortress, whither his rash- 
ness had drawn him, exposed to all the javelins of the enemy. Alexander 
was ever persuaded that miracles would be wrought in his favour, than which 
nothing could be more unreasonable, as Plutarch observes, for miracles do 
not always happen ; and the gods at last are weary of guiding and preserving 
rash mortals, who abuse the assistance they afford them. 

(1)Plutarch, in a (2) treatise where he makes the eulogium of Alexander, 
and exhibits him as an accomplished hero, gives a long detail of the several 
wounds he received in every part of his body ; and pretends that the only 
design of fortune, 1n thus piercing him with wounds, was to make his courage 
more conspicuous. A renowned warrior, whose eulogium Plutarch has drawn 
in another part of his writings, did not judge in this manner. (3)Some per- 
sons applauding him for a wound he had received in battle, the general him- 
self declared, that 1t was a fault which could be excused only 1n a young man, 
and justly deserved censure. It has been observed in Hannibal’s praise, and I 
myself have taken notice of it elsewhere, that he was never wounded (4)in 

his battles. I cannot say whether Cesar ever was 

The last observation, which relates in general to all Alexander's expedi- 
tions in Asia, must necessarily lessen very much the merit of his victories, 
and the splendour of his reputation, and this 1s, the genius and character of 
the nations against whom he fought Livy, 1n a digression, where he inquires 
what would have been the fate of Alexander’s arms, 1n case he had turned 
them towards Italy ; and where he shews that Rome would certainly have 
checked his conquests, insists strongly on the reflection in question. © op- 

oses to this prince, in the article of courage, a great number of illustrious 
mans, who would have resisted him on all occasions; and in the article of 
prudence, that august senate, which Cyneas, to give a more noble idea of it 
to Pyrrhus his sovereign, said was composed of so many kings. ‘ Had he 
‘*‘ marched(5),” says Livy, “ against the Romans he would soon have found, 


(1) Plat de Fortun. Alex Orat. is. p. 841. : 

(2) This treatise, 1f written by Plutarch, seems a juvenile performance, and has very 
mach the air of a declamation. (3) Timotheus, Plut in Pelop p. 278. 

(4) Meation is made bat of one wound. 

(8) Non jam cum Dario rem esse dixisset, quem mulerum ac spadonum agcmen trahen- 
tem, tute: purpuram atque auruni, oneratuim fortune suw apparatibus, piadem verius 
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“that he was no longer combating against a Darius, who, encumbered with 
‘* gold and purple, the vain equipage of his grandeur, and dragging after him 
“a multatude of women and eunuchs, came as a prey rather than as an 
“enemy , and whom Alexander conquered without shedding much blood, and 
‘*‘ without wanting any other merit, than that of daring to despise what was 
‘* really contemptible. He would have found Italy very different from India, 
*‘ through which he marched in a riotous manner, his army quite stupified 
** with wine ; particularly when he should have seen the forests of Apulia, 
“the mountains of Lucania, and the still recent footsteps of the defeat of 
**« Alexander, has uncle, king of Epirus, who there lost his hfe.” The his- 
torian adds, that he speaks of Alexander, not yet.depraved and corrupted by 
prosperity, whose subtle poison worked as strongly upon him as upon any 
man that ever lived ; and he concludes, that being thus transformed, he would 
have appeared very different in Italy from what he seemed hitherto. 

These reflections of Livy shew, that Alexander partly owed his victories 
to the weakness of his enemies ; and that, had he met with nations as cou~ 
rageous, and as well inured to all the hardships of war as the Romans, and 
commanded by as able experienced generals as those of Rome, then his victo- 
ries would not have been either so rapid, or so uninterrupted. Nevertheles 
with some, from hence we are to judge of the merits of a conqueror. Han- 
mibal and Scipio are considered as two of the greatest generals that ever 
lived, and for this reason, both of them not only understoud perfectly the mi 
litary science, but their experience, their abilities, their resolution and cou- 
rage, were put to the trial, and set in the strongest hght. Now, should we 
give to either of them an unequal antagonist, one whose reputation is not 
answerable to theirs, we shall no longer have the same idea of them; and 
their victories, though supposed alike, appear no longer with the same lustre, 
nor deserve the same Reet eee 

Mankind are but too apt to be dazzled by shining actions and a pompous 
exterior, and blindly abandon themselves to prejudices of every kind. It can- 
not he denied but that Alexander possessed very great qualities: but if we 
throw into the other scale his errors and vices, the presumptuous idea he enter- 
tamed of his merit(1), the high contempt he had for other men, not except- 
ing his own father ; his ardent thirst for praise and flattery ; his ridiculous 
notion of fancying himself the son of Jupiter ; of ascribing divinity to him- 
belf ; of requiring a free victorious people to pay him a servile homage, and 
prostrate themselves 1gnominiously before him; his abandoning himself so 
shamefully to wine ; his violent anger, which rises to brutal ferocity ; the unjust 
and barbarous execution of his bravest and most faithful officers, and the mur- 
der of his most worthy friends in the midst of feasts and carousals: can any 
one, says Livy, believe, that all these imperfections do not greatly sully the 
1eputation of a conqueror? But Alexander's frantic ambition, which knows 
neither law nor limits; the rash intrepidity with which he braves dangers, 
without the least reason or necessity ; the weakness and ignorance of the na- 
tions totally unskilled in war, against whom he fought ,—do not these ener- 
vate the reasons for which he 1s thought to have merited the surname of Great, 
and anes of Hero? This however I leave to the prudence and equity of 
my reader. 

Ac to myself, I am surprised to find, that all orators who applaud a prince, 
never fail to compare him to Alexander. ‘They fancy, that when he 1s once 
equalled to this king, it 1s umpossible for panegyric to soar higher ; they can- 


qnam hostem, nihil) aliud quam bene ausus vana contemnere, incruentus dericit. Lon- 
ge alus Italia, quam Inde, per quam temulento agmine com messabundus incessit, visas 
alli habitus esset, saitus Apulie ac montes Lucanos cernenti, et vestigia recentia domes- 
ticae cladis, ubi avunculus ejus nuper, Epir: Rex, Alexander absumptus erat.—Luiv. 1. 1x. 
2 «(17 

(}) Referre in tanto Rege piget superbam mutationem vestis, et desideratas humi ja- 
centium adulationes, etiam victis Macedonibus graves, nedum victoribus , et foeda sup~- 
plica, et inter yinum et epulas cedes amucorum, et vanitatem ementiende stirpis. Quid 
61 Vini amor un dies fieret acrior ? Quid s; trux ac pretervidaira? Cnec quicquam dubi~ 
aby inter scriptores 1efero) nullane bec damma imperatoiis virtatibus ducimus ?@—Liv 
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not image to themselves any thing more august and think they have omitted 
the stroke which finishes the glory of a hero, should they not exalt him by 
this comparison. In my opinion, this denotes a false taste, a wrong turn 
of thinking ; and, if I might be allowed to say it, a want of judgment, which 
must naturally shock a reasonable mind. For, as Alexander was invested 
with supreme power, he ought to have fulfilled the several duties of the sove- 
reignty. We do not find that he possessed the first, the most essential, and 
most excellent virtues of a great prince, who 1s to be the father, the guardian, 
and shepherd of his people, to govern them by good laws; to make their trade, 
both by sea and land, flourish , to encourage and protect arts and sciences ; 
to establish peace and plenty, and not suffer his subjects to be in any manner 
aggrieved or injured ; to maintain an agreeable harmony between all orders of 
the state, and make them conspire, 1n due proportion, to the public welfare : 
to employ himself in doing justice to all his subjects, to hear their disputes, 
and reconcile them ; to consider himself as the father of his people, conse- 
quently as obliged to provide for all their necessities, and to procure them the 
several enjoyments of life. Now Alexander, who, almost a moment after he 
ascended the throne, left Macedonia, and never returned back into it, did 
not endeavour at any of these things, which however are the chief and most 
substantial duties of a great prince 

He seems possessed of such qualities only as are of the second rank, I mean 
those of war, and these are all extravagant ; are carried to the extremes of 
rashness, of folly and fury , whilst the kingdom is left a prey to the rapine 
and exactions of Antipater; and all the conquered provinces abandoned to 
the insatiable avarice of the governors, who carried their oppression so far, 
that Alexander was forced to put them to death Nor do his soldiers appear 
in amore advantageous hght, for these, after having plundered the wealth 
of the east, and after the prince had given them the highest marks of his be- 
neficence, grew so licentious, so debauched and abandoned to vices of every 
kind, that he was forced to pay their debts, amounting to fifteen hundred 
thousand pounds. What strgnge men were these! how depraved their dispo- 
sitions ' how pernicious the fruit of their victories ' Is it doing honour to a 
piince, 1s it embellishing his panegyric, to compare him with such a model ? 

he Romans indeed seem to have held Alexander’s memory mm great vene- 
ration, but I very much question, whether 1n the virtuous ages of the com- 
monwealth, he would have been considered as so great aman. Cezsar(1), see- 
ing his statue in a temple of Spain, during his government of 1t, after his 
pretorship, could not forbear groaning and sighing, when he compared the 
few glcrious actions achieved by him, tv the mighty exploits of this conqueror. 
It was said that Pompey, in one of his triumphs, appeared dressed in that 
king’s robe. Augustus pardoned the Alexandrians, for the sake of their found- 
er. Caligula, in a ceremony, 1n which he assumed the character of a mighty 
conqueror, wore Alexander's coat of mail. But no one carried their venera- 
tion for this monarch so far as Caracalla. He used the same kind of arms 
and goblets as that prince , he had a Macedomian phalanx in bis army ; he 
persecuted the Pertpatetics, and would have burnt all the books of Aristotle, 
their founder, because he was suspected to have conspired with those who poi- 
soned Alexander. 

I believe it may be justly asserted, that 1f an impartial person of good sense 
reads Plutarch’s ives of illustrious men with attention, they will leave such a 
tacit and strong impression in his mind, as will make him consider Alexander 
one of the least valuable among them. But how strong would the contrast be 
found, had we the lives of Epaminondas, of Hanmbal, and Scipio, the loss of 
which can never be too much regretted! How lttle would Alexander appear, 
set off with all his titles, and surrounded by all his conquests, even if consider- 
ed in a military light, when compared to those heroes, who were truly great, 
and worthy their exalted reputation! 


(1) Diod 1. xxxvi1 p 58 App. de Bell. Mithrid p 258. Dion.1 h p 454. -Id.lohx y. 
658 —Id. lL. lexvil. D 978. 
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SECTION XX. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE PERSIANS, GREEKS, AND MACEDONIANS, BY 
M. BOSSUET, BISHOP FO MEAUX. 


Tne reader will not be displeased with my sepringi here part of the admira- 
ble reflections(1) of the bishop of Meaux, on the character and government 
of the Persians, Greeks, and Macedonians, whose history we have heard. 

The Greek nations, several of whom had at first lived under a monarchi- 
cal form of government, having studied the arts of civil polity, imagined they 
were able to govern themselves, and most of their cities formed themselves 
into commonwealths. But the wise legislators, who arose in every country, 
as a Thales, a Pythagoras, a Pittacus, a Lycurgus, a Solon, and many others 
mentioned in history, prevented hberty from degenerating into licentiousness. 
Laws drawn up with great simplicity, and few 1n number, awed the people, 
held them 1n their duty, and made them all conspire to the general good of 
their country. 

The idea of hberty, which such a conduct inspired, was wonderful. For 
the liberty which the Greeks figured to themselves, was subject to the law, 
that 1s, to reason itself, acknowledged as such by the whole nation They 
would not let men rise to power among them. Magistrates who were feared 
during their office, became afterwards private men, and had no authority but 
what their experience gave them The law was considered as their sovereign ; 
it appointed inagistrates, prescribed the limits of their power, and punished 
their mal-administration. The advantage of this government was, the citizens 
bore so much the greater love to their country, as all shared in the govern- 
ment of 1t, and as eveiy individual was capable of attaiming its highest dig- 
nities. 

The advantage which accrued to Greece from philosophy, with regard to 
the preservation of its form of government, 1s incredible. The greater free- 
dom these nations enjoyed, the greater neces#ity there was to settle the laws 
relating to manners and those of society, agreeable to reason and good sense. 
From Pythagoras, Thales, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Archytas, Plato, Xenophon, 
Aristotle, and a multitude more, the Greeks received their noble precepts. 

But why should we mention philosophers only P The writings of even the 
poets, which were in every body’s hands, diverted them very much, but in- 
structed them still more. The most renowned of conquerors considered Ho-~ 
mer as a master, who taught them to govern wisely. This great poet instruct- 
ed people, no less happily, in obedience, than tn the duties of a good citizen 

When the Greeks, thus educated, saw the delicacy of the Asiatics, their 
dress and beauty, emulating that of women, they held them in the utmost 
contempt. But their form of government, that had no other rule than their 
prince’s will, which took place of all laws, not excepting the most sacred, in- 
opie them with horror? and the Barbarians were the most hateful objects 
to Greece. 

(2)The Greeks had imbibed this hatred in the most early times, and it was 
become almost natural to them. A circumstance which made those nations 
dehght so much in Homer’s poems, was his celebrating the advantages and 
victories of Greece over Asia. On the side of Asia was Venus, that is to 
say, the pleasures, the idle loves, and effeminacy ; on that of Greece was Ju- 
no, or in other words, gravity with conjugal affection, Mercury with eloquence 
and Jupiter with wise policy. With the Asiatics was Mars, an impetuous and 
brutal deity, that is to say, war carried on with fury: with the Greeks Pal- 
las, or, in other words, the science of war and valour, conducted by reason. 
The Grecians from this time, had ever imagined, that understanding and true 
bravery were natural as well as peculiar to them, they could not bear the 
thoughts of Asia’s design to conquer them ; and 1n bowing to this yoke, they 
would have thought they had subjected virtue to pleasure, the mind to the 


Ci) Discourse on Universal [istory Partin chap 4 (2) Isocr. in Panegvr. 
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body, and true courage to force without reason, which consisted merely in 
numbers. 

The Greeks were strongly inspired with these sentiments, when Darius, 
son of Hystaspes, and Xerxes, invaded them with armies so prodigiously nu- 
merous as exceeds all belief. The Persians found often, to their cost, the 
great advantage which discipline has over multitude and confusion ; and 
how greatly superior courage, when conducted by art, is to a blind impe- 
tuosity. 

Persia, after having been so often conquered by the Greeks, had nothing to 
do but to sow divisions among them ; and the height to which conquest had 
raised the latter, facilitated this effect. (1)As fear held them in the bands 
of union, victory and security dissolved them. Having always been used to 
fight and conquer, they no sooner believed that the power of the Persians 
could not distress them, but they turned their arms against each other ! 

Among the several republics of which Greece was composed, Athens and 
Lacedwmon were undoubtedly the chief. These two great commonwealths, 
whose manners and conduct were directly opposite, perplexed and incommo- 
ded one another, in the common design they had of subjecting all Greece ; 
so that they were eternally ut variance, and this more from a contranety of 
interests, than an opposition of tempers and dispositions. 

The Grecian cities would not subject themselves to either ; for besides 
that every one of them desired to live free and independent, they were not 
pleased with the government of either of those two commonwealths We 
have shewn, 1n the course of this history, that the Peloponnesian, and other 
wars, were either owing to, or supported by, the reciprocal jealousy of Lace- 
dzmonia and Athens’ But at the same time that this jealousy disturbed, 
it supported Greece in some measure ; and kept it from being dependent on 
either of those republics. 

The Persians soon perceived this state and condition of Greece ; after 
which, the whole secret of their politics was to keep up these jealousies, and 
foment these divisions. Lacedemonia, being the most ambitious, was the 
first that made them engage“in the Grecian quarrels. The Persians took 
part in them, with a view of subjecting the whole nation ; and industrious to 
muke the Greeks weaken one another, they only waited for the favourable 
instant to crush them altogether. (2)And now the cities of Greece consi- 
dered, 1n their wars, only the kings of Persia, whom they called the Great 
King, or the King, by way of eminence, as 1f they already thought themselves 
his subjects. However, when Greece was upom the brink of slavery, and 
ready to fall into the hands of the Barbarians, 1t was impossible for the ge- 
nius, the ancient spirit of the country, not to rouse and take the alarm. 
Agesilaus, king of Lacedwmonia, made the Persians tremble in Asia Minor, 
and shewed that they might be humbled Their weakness was still moe 
evident, by the glorious retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, who had followed 
the younger Cyrus. 2 

It was then that all Greece saw, more plainly than ever, that it posses- 
sed an invincible body of soldiery, which was able to subdue al} nations ; and 
that nothing but 1ts feuds and divisions could subject 1t to an enemy whvu 
was too weak to resist 1t when united. 

Philp of Macedon, a prince whose abilities were equal to his valour, took 
such advantage of the divisions which reigned between the various cities and 
commonwealths, that though his kingdom was but small, yet, as 1t was uni- 
ted, and his power absolute, he at last, partly by artifice and partly by 
strength, rose to greater power than any of the Grecian states, and obliged 
them all to march under his standard against the common enemy. ‘This was 
the state of Greece when Philip lost his hfe, and Alexander his son succeeded 
to his kingdom, and to the designs he had projected. 

The Macedonians, at his accession, were not only well disciplined and in- 
ured to toils, but triumphant ; and had become, by so many successes, almovt 
as much superior to the other Greeks in valour and discipline, as the rest 


(i) Plat de Leg J oan. (2) Ibid. Isocrat. in Paneg, 
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of the Greeks were superior to the Persians, and to such nations as resem- 
bled them : 

Darius, who reigned over Persia in Alexander's time, was 8 just, brave, 
and generous prince ; was beloved by his subjects, and wanted neither good 
sense nor vigour for the execution of his designs. But, 1f we compare them. 
if we oppose the genius of Darius, to the penetrating sublime mind of Alex- 
ander ; the valour of the former, to the firm and invincible courage, which 
obstacles animated, of the latter ; with that boundless desire of Alexander, 
of augmenting his glory, and his entire behef that all things ought to bow 
the neck to him, as beng formed by Providence superior to the rest of mor- 
tals ; a belief with which he inspired, not only his generals, but the meanest 
of his soldiers, who thereby rose above difficulties, and even above themselves; 
the reader will easily judge which of the monarchs was to be victorious. 

If to these considerations we add the advantages which the Greeks and 
Macedonians had over their enemies, it must be confessed, that 1t was im- 
possible forthe Persian empire to subsist any longer, when invaded by so 
great a hero, and by such invincible armies. And thus we discover, at one 
and the same time, the circumstance which ruined the empire of the Per- 
slan3, and raised that of Alexander. 

To smooth his way to victory, the Persians happened to lose the only ge- 
neral, who was able to make head against the Greeks, and this was Memnon 
of Rhodes So long as Alexander fought against this illustrious warrior, he 
might glory in having vanquished an enemy worthy of himself. But.in the 
very infancy of a diversion, which began alecaay to divide Greece, Memnon 
died ; after which Alexander obliged all things to give way before him. 

This prince made bis entrance into Babylon, with a splendour and mag- 
nificence which had never been seen before; and, after having revenged 
Greece, after subduing, with incredible swiftness, all the nations subject to 
Persia, to secure his new empire on every side, or rather to satiate his am- 
bition, and render his name more famous than*that of Bacchus, he marched 
into India, and there extended his conquests, farther than that celebrated 
conqueror had done But the monarch, whose impetuous career neither de- 
serts, rivers, nor mountains could stop, was obliged to yield to the murmurs 
of his soldiers, who called aloud for ease and repose. 

Alexander returned to Babylon, dreaded and respected, not as a conque- 
ror, but asa god. Nevertheless, the formidable empire he had acquired sub- 
sisted no longer than his life, which was but short At thirty-three years 
of age, in the midst of the grandest designs that ever man formed, and flush- 
ed with the surest hopes of success, he died, before he had leisure to settle 
his affairs on a solid foundation ; leaving behind him a weak brother, and 
children very young, all incapable of supporting the weight of such a power. 

But the circumstance which proved most fatal to his family and empire, 
was his having taught the generals who survived him to breathe nothing but 
ambition and war. He foresaw the prodigious lengths they would go after 
his death. To curb their ambitious views, and for fear of mistaking in his 
conjectures, he did not dare to name his successor, or the guaidian of his 
children. He only foretold, that his friends would solemnize his obsequies 
with bloody battles; and he expired in the flower of his age, full of the sad 
images of the confusion which would follow his death. 

And indeed, Macedonia, the kingdom he inherited, which his ancestors 
had governed during so many ages, was invaded on all sides, as a succession 
that was become vacant; and after being long exposed a prey, was at last 
possessed by another family. Thus this great conqueror, the most renown- 
ed the world ever saw, was the last king of his family. Had he lived peace- 
ably in Macedon, the vast bounds of his empire would not have proved a 
temptation to his generals, and he would have left to his children the king- 
dom he inherited from his ancestors But, rising to too exalted a height of 

ower, he proved the destruction of his posterity ; and such was the gloriou9 
ruit of all his conquests. 
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SECTION I. 


TROUBLES WHICH FOLLOWED THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER . PARTI- 
TION OF THE PROVINCES. ARIDZUS IS DECLARED KING. PER- 
DICCAS APPOINTED HIS GUARDIAN. 


In relating the death of Alexander the Great, I mentioned the many trou- 
bles and commotions that arose 1n the army on the first news of that event. 
All the troops in generual, soldiers as well as officers, had their thoughts en- 
tirely taken up, at first, with the loss of a prince whom they loved as a father, 
and reverenced almost as a god, and abandoned themselves immoderately to 
grief and tears. A mournful silence reigned throughout the camp ; but this 
was soon succeeded by dismal sighs and cries, which speak the true language 
of the heart, and never flow from a vain ostentation of sorrow, which 13 too 
often paid to custom and decorum on such occasions.(1) 

When the first impressions of grief had given place to reflection, they be- 
gan to consider, with the utmost consternation, the state in which the death 
of Alexander had left them. ‘They found themselves at an infinite distance 
from their native country, and amidst a people lately subdued, so little ac- 
customed to their new yoke, that they were hardly acquainted with their 

resent masters, and had not as yet had sufficient time to forget their ancient 

ws, and that form of government under which they had always lived. What 
measures could be taken to keep a country of such vast extent in subjection ? 
How could it be possible to suppress those seditions and revolts which would 
naturally break out on all sides in that decisive moment? What expedients 
could be formed to restrain those troops within the limits of their duty, who 
had so long been habituated to complaints and murmurs, and were com- 
manded by chiefs whose views and pretensions were so different ? 

The only remedy for these various calamities seemed to consist in a speedy 
nomination of a successor to Alexander ; and the troops as well as the offi- 
cers, and the whole Macedonian state, seemed at first to be very desirous of 
this expedient ; and indeed, their common interest and security, with the 
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preservation of their new conquests, amidst the barbarous nations that sur- 
rounded them, made it necessary for them to consider this election as their 
first and most important care, and to turn their thoughts to the choice of a 
person qualified to fill so arduous a station, and sustain the weight of it in 
such a manner as to be capable of supporting the general order and tran- 
quillity. But 1t had already been written, (1)‘That the kingdom of Alex- 
“*‘ ander should be divided and rent asunder after his death,” and that it 
should not be transmitted, in the usual manner, “ to his sterity.” No 
efforts of human wisdom could establish a sole successor to that prince. In 
vain did they deliberate, consult, and decide(2); nothing could be executed 
contrary to the pre-ordained event, and sa short of it could possibly 
subsist. A superior and invincible power had already disposed of the king- 
dom, and divided 1t by an inevitable decree, as will be evidentin the sequel. 
The circumstances of this partition had been denounced near three centuries 
before this time ; the portions of 1t had already been assigned to different 
possessors, and nothing could frustrate that division, which was only to be 
deferred for a few years. Tull the arrival of that period, men indeed might 
raise commotions, and concert a variety of movements ; but all their efforts 
would only tend to the accomplishment of what had been ordained by the so- 
vereign Master of kingdoms, and what had been foretold by his prophet. 

Alexander had a son by Barsina, and had conferred the name of Hercules 
upon him. Roxana, another of his wives, was advanced in her pregnancy 
when that prince died. He had hkewise a natural brother called Aridzeus ; 
but he would not upon his death-bed dispose of his dominions in favour of 
any heir ; for which reason this vast empire, which no longer had a master 
to sway it, became a source of competition and wars, as Alexander had plain- 
ly foreseen, when he declared, that his friends would celebrate his funeral 
with bloody battles. 

The division was augmented by the equality among the generals of the 
army, none of whom was so superior to his colleagues, either by birth or me- 
rit, as to induce them to offer fas the empire, and submit to his authority. 
The cavalry were desirous that Aridzeus should succeed Alexander. This 
prince had discovered but little force of mind from the time he had been 
afflicted in his infancy with a violent indisposition, occasioned, as was pre- 
tended, by some particular drink, which had been given him by Olympias, 
and which had disordered his understanding Thi ambitious princess, being 
apprehensive that the engaging qualities she discovered in Aridzus, would 
be so many obstacles to the greatness of her son Alexander, thought it expe- 
dient to have recourse to the criminal precaution already mentioned. he 
infantry had declared against this prince, and were headed by Ptolemy, and 
other chiefs of great reputation, who began to think of their own particu- 
lar establishment. For a sudden revolution was working inthe minds of 
these officers, and caused them to contemn the rank of private persons, and 
all dependency and subordination, with a view of aspiring to sovereign pow- 
er, which had never employed their thoughts till then, and to which they 
ie never thought themselves qualified to pretend, before this conjuncture of 

airs. 

(3)These disputes, which engaged the minds of all parties, delayed the 
interment of Alexander for the space of seven days, and,1f we may credit 
some authors, the body continued uncorrupted all that time. It was after- 
wards delivered to the Egyptians and Chaldeans, who embalmed it after 
their manner ; and Aridzous, a different person from him I have already men- 
tioned, was charged with the care of conveying it to Alexandria. 

After a vanety of troubles and agitations had intervened, the principal 
officers assembled at a conference; where it was unanimously concluded, 
that Aridzwus should be king, or rather that he should be invested with the 
shadow of royalty. The infirmity of mind, which ought to have excluded 
him from the throne, was the very motive of their advancing him to it, and 
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united all eiffrages in his favour. It favoured the hopes and pretentions of 
all the chiefs, and covered their designs. It was also agreed in this assem- 
bly, that if Roxana, who was then in the fifth or sixth month of her pregnan- 
cy, should have a son, he should be associated with Aridzus 1n the throne. 
Perdiccas, to whom Alexander had left his ring, in the last moments of his 
life, had the person of the prince consigned to his care as a guardian, and 
was constituted regent of the kingdom. 

The same assembly, whatever respect they might bear to the memory of 
Alexander, thought ft to annul some of his regulations, which had been de- 
structive to the state, and had exhausted his treasury. He had given orders 
for six temples te be erected in particular cities which he had named, and had 
fixed the expenses of each of these structures at five hundred talents, which 
umounted to five hundred thousand crowns. He had likewise ordered a py- 
rami to be raised over the tomb of his father Philip, which was to be finish- 
ed with a giandeur and magnificence equal to that in Egypt, esteemed one of 
the seven wonders of the world He had hkewise planned out other expen- 
ses of the hke kind, which were prudently revoked by the assembly. 

(1)Within a short time after these proceedings, Roxana was delivered of 
a son, who was named Alexander, and acknowledged king, jointly with An- 
dzus. But neither of these princes possessed any thing more than the name 
of royalty, as all authority was entirely lodged in the great lords and gene- 
rals, who had divided the provinces among themselves. 

In Europe, Thrace and the adjacent regions were consigned to Lysima- 
chus ; and Macedonia, Epirus, and Greece, were allotted to Antipater and 
Craterus. 

In Africa, Egypt, and the other conquests of Alexander in Lybia, and Cy- 
renaica, were assigned to Ptolemy the son of Lagus, with that part of Arabia 
which borders on Egypt. The month of Thoth in the autumn 1s the epocha, 
from whence the years of the empire of the Lagidzw in Egypt begin to be 
computed ; though Ptolemy did not assume the title of King,1n conjunction 
with the other successors of Alexander, till about seventeen years after this 
event. 

In the Lesser Asia, Lycia, Pamphyla, and the greater Phrygia, were gi- 
ven to Antigonus; Caria to Cassander ; Lydia to Menander ; the lesser 
Phrygia to Leonatus ; Armenia to Neoptolemus ; Cappadocia and Paphlago- 
mia to Eumenes. These two provinces had never been subjected by the Ma- 
cedonians, and Ariarathes king of Cappadocia continued to govern them as 
formerly ; Alexander having advanced with so much rapidity to his other 
conquests, as left him no inelination to amuse himself with the entire reduc- 
tion of that province, and contented himself with a slight submission. 

Syria and Pheenicia fell to Laomedon: one of the two Medias to Atropates, 
and the other to Perdiccas. Persia was assigned to Ieucestes ; Babylonia to 
Archon ; Mesopotamia to Arcesilas; Parthia and Hyrcama, to Phratapher- 
nes ; Bactria and Sogdiana to Philip ; the other regions were divided among 
generals whose names are now but httle known. 

Seleucus, the son of Antiochus, was placed at the head of the cavalry of 
the allies, which was a post of great importance ; and Cassander, the son of 
Antipater, commanded the companies of guards. 

The upper Asia, which extends almost to India, and even India also, were 
left in the possession of those who had been appointed governors of those 
countries by Alexander. 

The same disposition generally prevailed in all the provinces I have alrea- 
dy mentioned : and it ig in this sense that most interpreters explain that pas- 
sage in the Maccabees, which declares, that Alexander, having assembled the 
great men of his court who had been bied up with him, divided his kingdom 
among them in his hfe-time. And indeed it was very probable, that this 
prince, when he saw his death approaching, and had no inclination to nomi- 
nate a successor himself, was contented with confirming each of his officers 
in the governments he had formerly assigned them, which 1s sufficient to aue 
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thorise the declaration in the Maccabees,(1)‘‘ That he divided his kingdom 
““ amongst them whilst he was hving.” ; 

This partition was only the work of man, and its duration was but short. 
That Being, who reigns alone, and is the only king of ages, had decreed a 
different distribution. He assigned to each his portion, and marked out 1ts 
boundanies and extent, and his disposition alone was to subsist. 

The partition concluded upon in the assembly, was the source of various 
divisions and wars, as will be evident 1n the series of this history; each of 
these governors claiming the exercise of an independent and sovereign pow- 
er in his particular province. (2)They, however, paid that veneration to 
the memory of Alexander, as not to assume the title of king, till all the race 
of that monarch, who had been placed upon the throne, were extinct. 

Among the governors of the provinces I have mentioned, some distinguish- 
ed themselves more than others by their reputation, merit and cabals , and 
formed different parties, to which the others adhered, agreeably to thesr par- 
ticular views, either of interest or ambition. For it 1s not to be :magined, 
that the resolutions, which are formed 1n conjunctures of this nature, are 
much influenced by a devotion to the public good. 

(3)Eumenes must, however, be excepted ; for he undoubtedly was the most 
virtuous man among all the governors, and had no superior in true bravery. 
He was always firm in the interest of the two kings, from a principle of true 
probity. He was a native of Cardia, a city of Thrace, and his birth was but 
obscure. Philip, who had observed excellent qualities in him in his youth, 
kept him near his own person 1n the quality of secretary, and reposed great 
confidence in him He was equally esteemed by Alexander, who treated 
him with extraordinary marks of his esteem. Barsina, the first lady for 
whom this prince had entertained a passion in Asia, and by whom he had a 
son named Pareles, had a sister of the same name with her own, and the 
king espoused her to Eumenes(4). We shall see by the event, that this wise 
favourite conducted himself 1n such a manner, as justly entitled him to the 
favour of those two princes, even after their death ; and all his sentiments 
and actions will make it evident that a man may be a plebeian by birth, 
and yet very noble by nature. 

(5)I have already intimated, that Sysigambis, who had patiently supported 
the death of her father, husband, and son, was incapable of surviving Alexande1. 
(6)The death of this princess was soon followed by that of her two young- 
est daughters, Statira the widow of Alexander, and Drypetis the relict of 
Hepheestion. Roxana, who was apprehensive lest Statira should be pregnant 
by Alexander as well as herself, and that the birth of a prince would frustrate 
the measures which had been taken to secure the succession to the son she 
hoped to have, prevailed upon the two sisters to visit her, and secretly des-~ 
troyed them, in concert with Perdiccas, her only confidant in that impious 
proceeding. 

It is now time to ente1 upon a detail of those actions that were performed 
by the successors of Alexander. J] shall therefore begin with the defection 
of the Greeks in upper Asia, and with the war which Antipater had to sus- 
tain against Greece , because these transactions are most detached, and, ina 
manner distinct from the other events. 


SECTION II. 


REVOLT OF THE GREEKS IN UPPER ASIA ANTIPATER GOES INTO 
GREECE. FLIGHT AND DEATH OF DEMOSTHENES, 


‘Tux Greeks,(7)whom Alexander had established in the form of colonies, in 
the provinces of upper Asia, continued with reluctance m those settlements, 
because they did not experience those dehghts and satisfactions w'th which 
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they had flattered themselves, and had long cherished an ardent desire of 
returning into their own country. They, however, durst not discover their 
tmneasiness whilst Alexander was living, but the moment they received intel- 
ligence of his death, they openly declared their intentions. They armed 
twenty thousand foot, all warlike and experienced soldiers, with three thou- 
sand horse; and having placed Philo at their head, they prepared for their 
departure, without taking counsel, or receiving orders from any but them- 
selves, as if they had been subject to no authority, and no longer acknow- 
Jedged any superror. 

Perdiccas, who foresaw the consequences of such an enterprise, at a time 
when every thing was in motion, and when the troops, as well as their offi- 
cers, breathed nothing but independence, sent Pithon to oppose them. The 
merit of this officer was acknowledged by all ; and he willingly charged him- 
self with this commission, in expectation of gaining over ‘hose Greeks, and 
of procuring himself some considerable establishment in Upper Asia by their 
means. Perdiccas, being age Naser with his design, gave a very surprising 
order to the Macedonians whom he sent with that general, which was, to 
exterminate the revolters entirely. Pithon, on his arrival, brought over, by 
money, three thousand Greeks, who turned their backs in the battle, and 
were the occasion of his obtaining a complete wpe The vanquished 
troops sua rendered, but made the preservation of their lives and liberties the 
condition of their submitting to the conqueror. This was exactly agreeable 
to Pithon’s designs, but he was no longer master of 1ts execution. he Ma- 
cedonians, thinking it incumbent on them to accomphsh the orders of 
Perdiccas, inhumanly slaughtered all the Greeks, without the least regard to 
the terms they had granted them Pithon, being thus defeated 1n his v1ews, 
returned with his Macedonians to Perdiccas. 

(1)This expedrtion was soon succeeded by the Grecian war. The news of 
Alexander’s death being brought to Athens, had excited great rumours, and 
eccasioned a joy that was almost universal. The people, who had long sustain- 
ed with reluctance the yoke which the Macedonians had imposed on Greece, 
made hberty the subject of all their discourses ; they breathed nothing but 
war, and abandoned themselves to all the extravagant emotions of a senseless 
and@ excessive joy. Phocion, who wasa person of wisdom and moderation, and 
doubted the truth of the intelligence they had received, endeavoured to 
calm the turbulency of their minds, which rendered them incapable of coun- 
sel and sedate reflection As the generality of the orators, notwithstanding 
all his remonstrances, believed the news of Alexander’s death, Phocion rose 
up, and expressed himself 1n this manner: “ If he be really dead to day, he 
‘< will hkewise be so to morrow and the next day, so that we will have time 
** enough to deliberate 1n a calm manner, and with greater security.” 

Leosthenes, who was the first that published this account at Athens, was 
continually haranguing the people with excessive arrogance and vanity. Pho- 
cion, who was tired with his speeches, said to him, ‘‘ young man, your dis- 
‘“ course resembles the cypress, which 1s tall and spreading, but bears no fruit.” 
He gave great offence, by opposing the inclinations of the people in so stren- 
ous a manner, and Hyperides rising up, asked him this question ‘“* When 
** would you advise the Athenians to make war ?” ‘* As soon,” rephed Pho- 
cion, ‘as I see the young men firmly resolved to observe a strict discipline ; 
“* the rich disposed to contribute, according to their abilities, to the expense 
*‘ of a war ; and when the orators no longer rob the public.” 

All the remonstrances of Phocion were ineffectual, a war was resolved upon, 
and a deputation agreed to be sent to all the states of Greece, to engage their 
accession to the league. Thisisthe war in which all the Greeks, except the 
Thebans, united to maintain the liberty of their country, under the conduct 
ef Leosthenes, against Antipater, and it was called the Lamuian war, from 
the name of a city where the latter was defeated in the first battle. 

(2)Demosthenes, who was then an exile at Megara, but who amidst his 
misfortunes always retamed an ardent zeal for the interest of his country, 
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and the defence of the common liberty, joined himself with the Atheman 
ambassadors sent into Peloponnesus, and having seconded their remonstran< 
ces in a wonderful manner by the force of his eloquence, he engaged Sicy- 
on, Argos, Corinth, and the other cities of Peloponnesus, to accede to the 


ser ae 
he Athenians were struck with admiration at a zeal so noble and gener- 
ous, and immediately passed a decree to recall him from banishment. A 
galley with three ranks of oars was dispatched to him at 4igina ; and, when 
he entered the port of Pirzeus, all the magistrates and priests advanced out 
of the city, and all the citizens crowded to meet that illustrious exile, and 
received him with the utmost demonstrations of affection and joy, blended 
at the same time with an air of sorrow and repentance, for the injury they 
had done him. Demosthenes was sensibly affected with the extraordinary 
honours that were rendered him; and whilst he returned, as it were, in 
triumph to his country, amidst the acclamations of the people, he hfted up 
his hands towards heaven, to thank the gods for so illustrious a protection, 
and congratulated himself on beholding a day more glorious to him, than that 
had proved to Aleibiades on which he returned from his exile. For his citi- 
zens received him from the pure effect of desire and will ; whereas the recep- 
tion of Alcibiades was involuntary, and his entrance a compulsion upon their 
inclinations. 

(1)The generality of those who were far advanced in years were extreme- 
ly apprehensive of the event of a war, which had been undertaken with too 
much precipitation, and without eaamining into the consequences with all 
the attention and sedateness that an enterprise of so much importance re- 
quired. They were sensible also, that there was no necessity for declaring 
themselves so openly against the Macedonians, whose veteran troops were 
very formidable ; and the example of Thebes, which was destroyed by the 
same temerity of conduct, added to their consternation. But the orators, 
who derived their advantages from the distraction of the public affairs, and 
to whom, according to the observation of Philip, war was peace, and peace 
war, would not allow the people time to deliberate maturely on the affairs 
| Ba pene to their consideration, but drew them into their sentiments by a 
allacious eloquence, which presented them with nothing but scenes of future 
conquests and triumphs. 

Demosthenes and Phocion, who wanted neither zeal nor prudence,-were of 
different sentiments on this occasion, which was no extraordinary circum- 
stance with respect to them. It 1s not my province to determine which of 
them had reason on his side: but, 1n such a perplexing conjuncture as this, 
there 1s nothing surprising 1n a contrariety of opinions, though the result of 
geod intentions on both sides. Phocion’s scheme was perhaps the most pru- 
dent, and that of Demosthenes the most glorious. 

However that were, a considerable army was raised, and a very numerous 
fleet fitted out. All the citizens who were under the age of forty, and capa- 
ble of bearing arms, were drawn out. Three of the ten tribes that com- 
posed the republic were left for the defence of Attica, the remainder march- 
ed out with the rest of the allies, under the command of Leosthenes. 

hy igs was far from being indolent during these transactions in Greece, 
of which he had been apprised, and he had sent to Leonatus in Phrygia, and 
to Craterus in Cilicia, to solicit their assistance ; but before the arrival of 
the expected succours, he marched at the head of only thirteen thousand 
Macedonians and six hundred horse ; the frequent recruits which he sent 
Alexander having left him no more troops 1n all the country. 

It is surprising that Antipater should attempt to give battle to the united 
forces of all Greece with such a handful of men; but he undoubtedly imagin- 
ed, that the Greeks were no longer actuated by their ancient.zeal and ar- 
dour for liberty, and that they ceased to consider it as such an inestimable 
advantage as ought to inspire them with a resolution to venture their hives 
and fortunes for its preservation. He flattered himself that they had begun 
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to familiarize themselves with subjection ; and indeed this was the disposit{- 
on ef the Greeks at that time ; in whom appeared no longer the descendanta 
of those who had so gallantly sustained all the efforts of the east, and fought 
a million of men for the preservation of their freedom. 

Antipater advanced towards Thessaly, and was followed by his fleet, which 
cruised along the sea coast. It consisted of one hundred and ten triremes, 
or galleys of three benches of oars. The Thessalians declared at first in 
his favour ; but having changed their sentiments, they joined the Athemans, 
and supplied them with a great body of horse. 

As the army of the Athenians and their allies was much more numerous 
than that of the Macedonians, Antipater could not support the charge, and 
was defeated in the first battle. As he durst not hazard a second, and was 
in no condition to make a safe retreat into Macedonia, he shut himself up 
in Lamia, a small city in Thessaly, in order to wait for the succours that 
were to be transmitted to him from Asia, and he fortified himself in that 
place, which was soon besieged by the Athenians. 

The assault was carried on with great bravery against the town, and the 
resistance was equally vigorous. Leosthenes after several attempts, despair- 
ing to carry it by force, changed the siege into a blockade, 1n order to con- 
quer the place by famine. He surrounded it with a wall of carcumvallation, 
and a very deep ditch, and by these means cut off all supplies of provision. 
The city soon became sensible of the growing scarcity, andl the besieged be- 
gan to be seriously disposed to surrender; when Leosthenes, in a sally they 
made upon him, received a considerable wound, which rendered it necessary 
for him to be carried to his tent. Upon which the command of the army 
was consigned to Antiphilus, who was equally esteemed by the troops for his 
valour and abulity. 

(1)Leonatus, in the mean time,was marching to the assistance of the Mace-~ 
donians besieged in Lamia , and was commissioned, as well as Antigonus, by 
an agreement made between the generals, to establish Eumenes in Cappado-~ 
cia by force of arms , but they took other measures, 1n consequence of some 
particular views. Leonatus, whe reposed an entire confidence in Eumenes, 
declared to him at parting, that the engagement to assist Antipater was a 
mere pretext, and that his real intention was to advance into Greece, 1n or- 
der to make himself master of Macedonia. He at the same time shewed 
him letters from Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander, who invited him to come 
to Pella, and promised to espouse him. lLeonatus being arrived within a 
little distance of Lamia, marched directly to the enemy, with twenty thou- 
sand foot and two thousand five hundred horse. Prosperity had introduced 
disorders 1n the Grecian army ; several parties of soldiers drew off, and re- 
tired into their own country on various pretexts, which greatly diminished 
the number of the troops, who were now reduced to twenty-two thousand 
foot The cavalry amounted to three thousand five hundred, two thousand 
of whom were Thessalians: and as they constituted the main strength of the 
army, so all hopes of success were founded on them ; and accordingly, when 
the battle was fought, this body of horse had the greatest share of the vic- 
tory that was obtained. They were commanded by Menon. Leonatus, co- 
vered with wounds, lost his hfe in the field of battle, and was conveyed into 
the camp by histroops. The Macedonian phalanx greatly dreaded the shock 
of the cavalry, and had therefore retreated to eminences inaccessible to the 
pursuit of the Thessalians. ‘The Greeks having carried off their dead, erect- 
ed a trophy, and retired. - 

(2)The whole conversation at Athens turned upon the glorious exploits of 
Leosthenes, who survived his honours but a short time. <A uriversal joy 
spread through the city, festivals were celebrated, and sacrifices offered with- 
out intermissipn, to testify their gratitude to the gods for all the advantages 
they had obtained. The enemies of Phocion, thinking to mortify him in the 
most sensible manner, and reduce him to the incapacity of justifying his con- 
Stant Oppusition to that war, asked him, if he auld not have rejoiced to have 
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performed so many glorious actions? ‘‘ Undoubtedly I would,” replied Pho- 
cion, “but I would not at the same time have neglected to offer the advice 
“‘] gave.”(1) He did not think, that a judgment ought to be formed of any 
particular counsel from mere success, but rather from the nature and sohdi- 
ty of the counsel itself ; and he did not retract his sentiments, because those 
of an opposite nature had been successful, which only proved the latter more 
fortunate, but not more judicious And as these agreeable advices came 
thick upon each other, Phocion, who was apprehensive of the sequel, cried 
out, ** When shall we cease to conquer ?” 

Antipater was obliged to surrender by capitulation, but history has not 
transmitted to us the conditions of the treaty. The event only makes it 
evident, that Leosthenes compelled him to surrender at discretion, and he 
himself died a few days after of the wounds he had received at the siege. 
Antipater, having quitted Lamia the day after the battle, (for he seems to 
have been favourably treated) joined the remains of the army of Leonatus, 
and took upon him the command of those troops. He was extremely cauti- 
ous of hazarding a second battle, and kept with his troops, hke a judicious 
and experienced general, on eminences, inaccessible to the enemy’s cavalry. 
Antiphilus, the general of the Greeks, remained with his troops in Thessaly, 
and contented himself with observing the motions of Antipater. 

Clitus, who commanded the Macedonian fleet, obtained, much about the 
same time, two victories, near the island of Echinades, over Eetion, the ad- 
mural of the Athenian navy. 

(2)Craterus, who had been long expected, arrived at last in Thessaly, and 
halted at the river Peneus. He resigned the command to Antipater, and 
was contented to serve under him. The troops he had brought thither 
amounted, 1n conjunction with those of Leonatus, to above forty thousand 
foot, three thousand archers or shngers, and five thousand horse. The army 
of the allies was much inferior to those troops 1n number, and consisted of 
no more than twenty-five thousand foot, and three thousand five hundred 
horse. Mulitary disciphne had been much neglected among them, after the 
victories they had obtained A considerable battle was fought near Cranon, 
an which the Greeks were defeated ; they, however, lost but few troops, and 
even that disadvantage was occasioned by the lhcentious conduct of the sol- 
diers, and the small authority of the chiefs, who were incapable of enforcing 
obedience to their commands 

Antiphilus and Menon, the two generals of the Grecian army, assembled 
a council the next day, to deliberate whether they should wait the return of 
those troops who had retired into their own country, or propose terms of ac- 
commodation to the enemy. The council declared in favour of the latter ; 
upon which a ect were immediately dispatched to the enemy's camp in 
the name of the alles. Antipater repled, that he would enter into a 
separate treaty with each of the cities, persuading himself that he should 
facilitate the accomplishment of his designs by this proceeding ; and he was 
not deceived in his opinion His answer broke off the negotiation ; and the 
moment he presented himself before the cities of the allies, they disbanded 
their troops, and surrendered up their hberties in the most pusillanimous 
manner, each city being solely attentive to its separate advantage. 

This circumstance 1s a sufficient confirmation of what I have formerly ob- 
served with relation to the present disposition of the people of Greece. hey 
were no longer animated with the noble zeal of those ancient assertors of 
liberty, who devoted their whole attention to the good of the public, and 
the glory of the nation ; who considered the danger of their neighbours and 
alhes as their own, and marched with the utmost expedition to their assist- 
ance upon the first signal of their distress. Whereas now, 1f a formidable 
enemy appeared at the gates of Athens, all the republics of Greece had nei- 
ther activity nor vigour ; Peloponnesus continued without motion, and Spar- 
ta was as little heard of as if she had never subsisted. Unhappy effects of 
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the mutual jealousy which those people had conceived against each other, 
and of their disregard to the common liberty, in consequence of a fatal le- 
thargy, nto which they were sunk amidst the greatest dangers! These 
are symptoms which prognosticate and prepare the way for approaching de- 
cline and ruin. 

(1)Antipater improved this desertion to his own advantage, and marched 
immediately to Athens, which saw herself abandoned by her allies, and 
consequently in no condition to defend herself against a potent and victorious 
enemy. Before he entered the city, Demosthenes, and all those of his par- 
ty, who may be considered as the last true Greeks, and the defenders of ex- 
pining hberty, retired from that place ; and the people, in order to transfer 
unto those great men the reproach resulting from the declaration of war 
against Antipater, and likewise to obtain his good graces, condemned them 
to die by a decree which Demades prepared. The reader has not forgotten 
that these are the same people who had lately recalled Demosthenes by a 
decree so much to his honour, and had received him 1n triumph. 

The same Demades progured a second decree for sending ambassadors to 
Antipater, who was then at Thebes, and that they should be invested with 
full powers to negotiate a treaty of peace with him. Phocion himself was 
at their head ; and the conqueror declared, that he expected the Athenians 
should entirely submit the terms to his regulation, in the manner as he him- 
self had acted, when he was besieged in the city of Lamia, and had conform- 
ed to the capitulation imposed upon him by Leosthenes, their general. 

Phocion returned to acquaint the Athenians with his answer, and they 
were compelled to acquiesce in the conditions, rigid as they might appear. 
He then went back to Thebes with the rest of the ambassadors, with whom 
Xenocrates had been associated, 1n hopes that the appearance alone of so cele- 
brated a philosopher would inspire Antipater with respect, and induce him 
to pay homage to his virtue. But surely they must have been httle acquainted 
with the heart of man, and particularly with the violent and inhuman dispo- 
sition of Antipater, to be capable of flattering themselves, that an enemy, 
with whom they had been engaged in an open war, would renounce his ob 
vantage through any inducement of respect for the virtue of a single man, 
or in consequence of aharangue uttered by a philosopher, who had declared 
against him. Antipater would not even cundescend to cast his eyes upon 
him ; and when he was preparing to enter upon the conference, for he was 
commissioned to be the speaker on this occasion, he interrupted him in avery 
abrupt manner ; and perceiving that he continued 1n his discourse, comman- 
ded him to be silent. But he did not treat Phocion 1n the same manner ; 
for after he had attended to his discourse, he replied. ‘*‘ That he was dis- 
: po to contract a friendship and allance with the Athenians on the fol- 

‘lowing conditions. They should deliver up Demosthenes and Hyperides 

to him ; the government should be restored to its ancient plan, by which 

all employments in the state were to be conferred upon the rich; that 
‘they should receive a garrison into the port of Munychia ; that they should 
‘ defray all the expenses of the war, and pay a large sum, the amount of 
‘which should be settled.” Thus, according to Diodorus, none but those 
whose yearly income exceeded two thousand drachms, were to be admitted 
into any share of the government for the future, or have any right to vote. 
Antipater intended to make himself absolute master of Athens by this regu- 
lation, being very sensible, that the rich men, who enjoyed publie employ- 
ments, and had large revenues, would become his dependants much more 
effectually than a poor and despicable populace, who had nothing to lose, and 
would be only guided by their own caprice. 

All the ambassadors but Xenocrates were well contented with these con- 
ditions, which they thought were very moderate, considering their present 
situation , but that philosopher judged otherwise. ‘“ They are very mode- 
“* rate for slaves,” said he, “ but extremely severe for free men.” 

The Athenians were therefore compelled to receive into Munychia a Ma< 
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cedonian garrison, commanded by Menyllus, a man of probity, and by some 
of Phocion’s particular friends. ‘The troops took possession of the place 
during the festival of the Great Mysteries, and the very day on which it 
was usual to carry the god Iacchus in procession from the city to Eleusina. 
This was a melancholy conjuncture for the Athenians, and affected them 
with the most sensible affliction. ‘“ Alas "’ said they, when they compared 
past times with those they then saw, “‘ the gods, amidst our greatest adver- 
** sities, would formerly manifest themselves in our favour during this sacred 
““ce1emonial, by mystic visions and audible voices, to the great astonish- 
ment of our enemies, who were termfied by them. But now, when we 
are even celebrating the same solemnities, they cast an unpit | ove 
on the greatest calamities that can happen to Greece: they behold the 
most sacred of all days 1n the year, and that which 1s most agreeable to us, 
polluted and distinguished by the most dreadful of calamities, which will 
even transmit its name to this sacred time through all succeeding gene- 
rations.” 

The garrison, commanded by Menyllus, did not offer the least injury to 
any of the inhabitants, but there were more than twelve thousand of them 
excluded from employments in the state, by one of the stipulations in the 
treaty, 1n consequence of their poverty. Some of these unfortunate persons 
continued in Athens, and hngered out a wretched hfe, amidst the contemp- 
tuous treatment they had justly drawn upon themselves, for the generahty 
of them were seditious and mercenary 1n their dispositions, had neither vir- 
tue nor justice, but flattered themselves with a false idea of lhberty, which 
they were incapable of using aright, and had no knowledge of either 1ts bounds, 
duties, or end. The other poor citizens departed from the city, in order to 
avoid that opprobrious condition, and retired into Thrace, where Antipater 
assigned them a city and lands for their habitation. 

1)Demetrius Phalereus was obliged to have recourse to flight, and retired 
to Nicanor; but Cassander, the son of Antipater, reposed much confidence 
in bim, and made him governor of Munychia after the death of his father, 
as will appear immediately. This Demetrius had been not only thé disciple, 
but the intimate friend of the celebrated Theophrastus ; and, under the con- 
duct of so learned a master, had perfected his natural genius for eloquence, 
and rendered himself expert in philosophy, politics and history. (2)He was 
in great esteem at Athens, and began to enter upon the admunistration of 
affairs, when Harpalus arrived there, after he had declared against Alexander. 
He was obliged to quit that city at the time we have mentioned, and was 
soon after condemned there, though absent, under a vain pretext of irre- 
ligion. 

(3)The whole weight of Antipater’s displeasure fell chiefly upon Demos- 
thenes, Hyperides, and some other Athenians who had been their adherents : 
and when he was informed that they had eluded his vengeance by flight, he 
dispatched a body of men with orders to seize them, and placed one Archias 
at their head, who had formerly played in tragedies. This man having found 
at Aigina, the orator Hyperides, Aristonicus of Marathon, and Hymerius 
the brother of Demetrius Phalereus, who had all thieetaken sanctuary in 
the temple of Ajax, he dragged them from their asylum, and sent them to 
Antipater, who was then at Cleones, where he condemned them to die. 
Some authors have even declared, that he caused the tongue of Hyperides 
to be cut out. 

The same Archias having received intelligence, that Demosthenes, who 
had retired into the island of Calauria, was become a supplicant in the tem- 
ple of Neptune, he sailed thither 1n a small vessel, and landed with some 
Thracian soldiers: after which he spared no pains to persuade Demosthenes 
to accompany him to Antipater, assuring him that he should receive no in- 
jury. Demosthenes was too well ao borane with mankind to rely on his 
promises ; and was sensible that venal souls, who have hired themselves in< 
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to the service of iniquity, those infamous ministers in the execution of orders 
equally cruel] and unjust, have as little regard to sincerity and truth as their 
masters. To prevent, therefore, his falling into the hands of a tyrant, who 
would have satiated his fury upon him, he swallowed poison, which he al- 
ways carried about him, and which soon produced its effect. When he found 
his strength dechning, he advanced a few steps, by the aid of some domestics 
who supported him, and fell down dead at the foot of the altar. 

The Athenians, soon after this event, erected a statue of brass to his me« 
mory, as a testimonial of their Lacie and esteem, and made a decree, 
that the eldest branch of his family should be brought up in the Prytaneum, 
at the public expense, from generation to generation: and at the foot of the 
statue they engraved this inscription, which was couched 1n two elegiac verses : 
** Demosthenes, if thy power had been equal to thy wisdom, the Macedonian 
“¢ Mars would never have triumphed over Greece.” What regard 1s to be 
entertained for the judgment of a people, who were capable of being hurried 
into such opposite extremes, and who one day passed sentence of death on a 
citizen, and loaded him with honours and applause the next ! 

What I have already said of Demosthenes, on several occasions, makes it 
unnecessary to enlarge upon his character in this place. He was not only 
a great orator, but an accomplished statesman. is views were noble and 
exalted ; his zeal was not to be intimidated when the honour and interest of 
his country were concerned ; he firmly retained an irreconcilable aversion to 
all measures which had any resemblance to tyranny, and his love for hbert 
was such as may be imagined 1n a republican, as implacable an enemy to all 
servitude and dependancy as ever lived. A wonderful sagacity of mind en- 
abled him to penetrate into future events, and presented them to his view 
with as much perspicuity, though remote, as if they had been actually pre- 
sent. Heseemed as much acquainted with all the demgns of Philip, as if he 
had been admitted into a participation of his counsels , and if the Athenians 
had followed his counsels, that nce would not have attained that height 
“2 pbb which proved destructive to Greece, as Demosthenes had frequent- 

oretold. 

: (1) He was perfectly acquainted with the disposition of Philip, and was 
very far from praising him, hke the generahty of orators. Two colleagues, 
with whom he was associated 1n an embassy to that prince, were continually 
praising the king of Macedonia, at their return, and saying, that he was a 
very eloquent and amiable prince, and a most extraordinary drinker. “ What 
“ strange qualifications are these !’ replied Demosthenes. ‘“ The first 1s the 
““ accomplishment of a rhetorician ; the second of a woman ; and the third 
“‘ of a sponge ; but none of them the praise of a king.” 

With relation to eloquence, nothing can be added to what Quintilian hag 
observed, in the parallel he has drawn between Demosthenes and Cicero. 
After he has shewn, that the great and essential qualities of an orator are 
common to them both, he marks out the particular difference observable be- 
tween them with respect to style and elocution. ‘“ The one,” (2) says he, 
‘“ys more precise, the other more luxuriant. The one crowds all his forces 
“‘ into a smaller compass when he attacks his adversary, the other chooses a 
“‘targer field forthe assault. The one always endeavours in a manner to 
“* transfix him with the vivacity of his style, the other frequently overwhelms 
“‘ him with the weight of his discourse. Nothing can be 1retrenched from 
“* the one, and nothing can be added to the other. In Demosthenes we dis- 
** cover more labour and study, 1n Cicero more nature and genius.” 

(3) I have elsewhere observed another difference between these two greut 
orators, which I beg leave to insert 1n this place. ‘lL hat which characterisea 
Demosthenes more than any other circumstance, and 1n which he has never 
been imitated, 1s such an absolute oblivion of himself, and so scrupulous and 


(i) Plut in Demosth 858. 

(2) In eloquendo est aliqua diversitas. Densior lle, hic copiosior. Tle concludit ase 
trictius, hic latins pugnat Ile acumine semper, hic frequenter et pondere” = []h mila 
detrahi potest, buic nihil adjict Cure plus in allo, in hoc natura —Quintil. lL. x. co LL 
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constant a solicttude to suppress all ostentation of wit; in a word, such a 
perpetual care to confine the attention of the auditor to the causa, and not 
to the orator, that he never suffers any one turn of thought or expression to 
escape merely with a view to please and shine. This reserve and moderation 
in so amiable 2 genius as Demosthenes, and in matters 80 susceptible of grace 
and eloquence, adds perfection to his merit, and renders him superior te all 
raises. 

i Cicero was sensible of the estimation due to the eloquence of Demosthe- 
nes, and experienced all its force and beauty. But as he was persuaded, that 
an orator, when he is engaged in any points that are not strictly essential, 
ought to form his style by the taste of his audience ; and did not believe, 
that the gemius of his times was consistent with such a rigid exactness ; he 
therefore judged 1t nece to accommodate himself in some measure to the 
ears and delicacy of his auditors, who required more | press and elegance in 
his discourse. For which reason he had some regard to the agreeable, but 
at the same time never lost sight of the important points in the cause he 
pleaded. He even thought that this qualified him for promoting the inte- 
rest of his country, and was not mistaken, as to please 1s one of the most 
certain means of persuading ; but at the same time he laboured for his own 
reputation, and never forgot himself. 

he death of Demosthenes and Hyperides caused the Athenians to regret 
the reigns of Philip and Alexander, and recalled to their remembrance the 
magnanimity, generosity, and clemency which those two princes retained, 
even amidst the emotions of their displeasure ; and how inclinable they had 
always been to pardon offences, and treat their enemes with humanity. 
Whereas Antipater, under the mask of a private man in a bad cloak, with 
all the appearances of a plain and frugal life, and without affecting any title 
of authority, discovered himself to be a 11g1d and imperious master. 

Antipater was, however, prevailed upon, by the prayers of Phocion, to 
recall several persons from banishment, notwithstanding all the severity of 
his disposition , and there 1s reason to believe, that Demetrius was one of 
this number ; at least, 1t 1s certain that he had a considerable share in the 
administration of the republic from that time. As for those whose recall to 
Athens Phocion was unable to obtain, he procured for them more commodious 
situations, that were not so remote as their former settlements ; and took 
his measures so effectually, that they were not banished, according to the 
first sentence, beyond the Ceraunian mountains and the promontory of Te- 
narus ; by which means they did not live sequestered from the pleasures of 
Greece, but obtained a settlement in Peloponnesus. Who can help admi- 
ring, on the one hand, the amiable and generous disposition of Phecion, who 
employed his credit with Antipater, in order to procure aset of unfortunate 
persons some alleviation of their calamities ; and on the other hand, a kind 
ot humanity in a prince, who was not very desirous of distinguishing himself 
by that quahty, but was sensible, however, that 1t would be extremely mgid 
in him to add new mortifications to the inconveniences of banishment. 

Antipater in other respects exercised his government with great justice 
and moderation, over those who continued in Athens ; he bestowed the prin- 
cipal posts and employments on such persons as he imagined were the most 
virtuous and honest men ; and contented himself with-remoying from all au- 
thority, such as he thought were must likely to excite troubles. He was sen- 
sible, that this people could neither support a state of absolute servitude, nor 
the enjoyment of entire hberty ; for which reason he thought it meceasary to 
take from the one, whatever was too mgid: and from the other, all that was 
excessive and hcentious. 

The conqueror , after so glorious a campaign, set out for Macedonia, to ce- 
lebrate the nuptials of his daughter Phila with Craterus, and the solemnity 
was performed with allimaginable grandeur. Phila was one of the most ac- 
complished princesses of her age, and her beauty was the least part of her 
merit. The lustre of her charms was heightened by the sweetness and mo- 
desty that softened her aspect, by an air of complacency, and a natural dis- 


position to oblige, which won the hearts of all that beheld her. ‘These enga- 
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ging qualities were rendered still more amiable by the brightness of a supe- 
rior genius, and a prudence uncommon in her sex, which made her capable 
of the greatest affairs. It is even said, that, young as she was, her father An- 
tipater, who was one of the most able politicians of his age, never engaged in 
any affair of importance without consulting her. This princess never made 
use of the influence she had over her two husbands, (for after the death of 
Craterus, she espoused Demetrius the son of Antigonus), but to procure some 
favour for the officers, their daughters or sisters. If they were poor, she fur- 
nished them with portions for their marriage ; and if they were so unhappy 
as to be calumnuated, she herself was very active in their justification. So ge- 
nerous a hberality gave her an absolute power among the troops. All cabals 


were dissolved by her prudence, and all revolts gave way, and were appeased 
by her conduct. 


SECTION III. 


PROCESSION OF ALEXANDER’S FUNERAL. PTOLEMY, CRATERUS, AN- 
IIPATER, AND ANTIIGONUS, CONFEDERATE AGAINST EACH OFHER. 


Mucu about this time(1) the (2)funeral obsequies of Alexander were perform- 
ed. Aridzus, having been deputed by all the governors and grandees of the 
kingdom, to take upon lomself the care of that solemnity, had employed two 
years 1n preparing every thing that could possibly render 1t the most pom- 
pous and august funeral that had ever been been. When all things were rea- 
dy for the celebration of this mournful but superb ceremonial, orders were 
given for the procession to begin. This was preceded by a great number of 
pioneers and other workmen, whose office was to make all the ways practi- 
cable through which the procession was to pass 

As soom as these were levelled, that magnificent chariot, the invention 
and design of which raised as much admiration as the 1mmense riches that 
glittered all over it, set out fiom Babylon The body of the chariot rested 
upon two axle-trees, that were inserted into four wheels, made after the Per- 
sian manner ; the naves and spokes of which were covered with gold, and the 
felloes plated over with iron. The extremities of the axle-trees were made 
of gold, representing the muzzels of lions biting a dart ‘The chariot had four 
draught beams, or poles, to each of which were harnessed four sets of mules, 
each set consisting of four of these animals, so that this chariot was drawn 
by sixty-four mules. The strongest of these creatures, and the largest were 
chosen on this occasion. They were adorned with crowns of gold, and collars 
enriched with precious stones and golden bells. 

On this chariot was erected a pavilion of entire gold, twelve feet wide, and 
eighteen 1n length, supported by columns of the Ionic order, embellished with 
the leaves of acanthus. The inside was adorned with a blaze of jewels, dis- 
posed in the form of shells. The circumference was beautified with a fringe 
of golden net-work ; the threads that composed the texture were an 1nch in 
thickness, and to those were fastened large bells, whose sound was heard at a 
great distance. 

The external decorations were disposed into four relievos. 

The first represented Alexander seated in a military chariot, with a splen- 
did sceptre in his hand, and surrounded, on one side, with a troop of Mace- 
donians 1n arms; and on the other, with an equal number of Persians armed 
in their manner. 

‘These were preceded by the king’s equerries. 

In the second were seen elephants completely harnessed, with a band of 
Indians seated on the fore-part of their bodies ; and on the hinder, another 
band of Macedunians, armed as 1n the day of battle. 


” 


(1) A M. 3688 <Ant.J C 321 Diod | xvin p 608 —610 

(2) I could have wished :t had been in my power to have eaplained several passages of 
this description in amore clear and intelligible manner than I haye done, but that was 
not besstble fur me to effect, though I had recourse to persons of greater capacity tubn 
huys_'f. 
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The third exhibited to the view several squadrons of horse ranged in mi- 
litary array. ; 

The fourth represented ships preparing for a battle. 

At the entrance into the pavilion were golden lions, that seemed to guard 


the pa : 

The four corners were adorned with statues of gold representing Victories, 
with trophies of arms in their hands. 

Under the pavihon was placed a throne of gold of a square form, adorned 
with the heads of animals(1), whose necks were encompassed with golden 
circles a foot and a half in breadth: to these were hung crowns that ghttor- 
ed with the livelest colours, and such as were carried in procession xt the 
celebration of sacred solemnities. 

At the foot of the throne was placed the coffin of Alexander, formed of 
beaten gold, and half filled with aromatic spices and perfumes, as well to ex- 
hale an agreeable odour, as for the preservation of the corpse. A pall of pur- 
ple wrought with gold covered the coffin. 

Between this and the throne the arms of that monarch were disposed as 
he wore them while living 

The outside of the pavilion was likewise covered with purple flowered with 
gold. The top ended ina very large crown of the same metal, which seem- 
ed to be a composition of olive-branches. The rays of the sun, which dart- 
ed on this diadem, in conjunction with the motion of the chariot, caused it to 
emit a kind of rays lke those of DERE: 

It may easily be imagined, that, 1n so long a procession, the motion of a 
chariot, loaded hke this, would be liable to great inconveniences. In order, 
therefore, that the pavilion, with all 1ts appendages, might, when the chariot 
moved in any uneven ways, constantly continue in the same situation, not- 
withstanding the inequality of the ground, and the shocks that would fre- 
quently be unavoidable, a cylinder was raised from the middle of each axle« 
tree, to support the pavilion , by which expedient the whole machine was pre: 
served steady. 

The chariot was followed by the royal guards, all in arms, and magnifi- 
cently arrayed. 

The multitude of spectators of this solemnity 1s hardly credible ; but they 
were drawn together, as well by their veneration for the memory of Alexan- 
der, as by the magnificence of this funeral pomp, which had never been equal- 
led 1n the world. 

There was a current prediction, that the place where Alexander should be 
interred, would be rendered the most happy and flourishing part of the whole 
earth. The governors contested with each other, for the disposal of a body 
that was to be attended with such a glorious prerogative. The affection Per- 
diccas entertained for his country, made him desirous, that the corpse should 
be conveyed to Ange in Macedonia, where the remains of its kings were usu- 
ally deposited. Other places were likewise proposed, but the preference was 
given to Egypt. Ptolemy, who had such extraordinary and recent obliga- 
tions to the irae of Macedonia, was determined to signalize his gratitude on 
this occasion. He accordingly set out with a numerous guard of his best 
troops, in ordcr to meet the procession and advanced as far as Syria. When 
he had joined the attendants on the funeial, he prevented them from inter- 
ring the corpse in the temple of Jupiter-Ammon, as they had proposed. It 
was therefore deposited, first in the city of Memphis, and from thence was 
conveyed to Alexandria. Ptolemy raised a magnificent temple to the memo- 
ry of this monarchysand rendered him allthe honours which were usually paid 
to demi-gods and heroes by Pagan antiquity. 

(2) Frienshemuug, in his supplement to Livy, relates, after Leo the Afri- 
can(3)that the tomb of Alexander the Great was still to be seen in his time, 
and that 1t was reverenced by the Mohammedans, as the monument, not only 
of an lustrious king, but of a great prophet. 


(1) The Greek word tpgazéAagor imports a kind of hart, from whose chin a beard hangs 
down lke that of goats. 
(2) Lib. cuxxaiue (3) This autho lived in the 1Sth century. 
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(1 )Cappadocia and Paphliagonia, which border on the Pontic sea, were al- 
lotted to Eumenes, in consequence of the partition of the several guvein- 
ments of Alexander's empire ; and it was expressly stipulated by the treaty, 
that Leonatus and Antigonus should march with a great body of troops to 
establish Eumenes in the government of those dominions, and dispossess king 
Ariarathes of the sovereignty. This general resolution of sending troops 
and experienced commanders into the several provinves of the empire, waa 
formed with great judgment ; and the intention of it was, that all those con- 
quered territories should continue under the dominion of the Macedonians, 
and that the inhabitants, being no longer governed by their own sovereigns, 
should have no future inclination tu recover their former liberty, nor be in a 
ee to set each other the example of throwing off the new yoke of the 

reeks. 

But neither Leonatus nor Antigonus were very solicitous to execute this 
article of the treaty ; and, as they were entirely attentive to their own par- 
ticular interest and aggrandizement, they took other measures. Eumenes, 
seeing himself thus abandoned by those who ought to have established him in 
his government, set out with all his equipage, which consisted of three hun- 
dred horse and two hundred of his domestics, well armed ; with all his rich- 
es, which amounted to about five thousand tulents of gold ; and retired te 
Perdiccas, who gave him a favourable reception. As he was much esteemed 
by that commander, he was admitted into a participation of all his counsel. 
Kiumenes was indeed a man of great sohdity and iesolution, and the most 
able of all the captains of Alexander. 

W thin a short time after this event, he was conducted into Cappadocia by 
a@ great army which Perdiccas thought fit to command in person. Anarathes 
had made the necessary preparations for a vigorous defence, and had raised 
thirty thousand foot, and a great body of horse ; but he was defeated and 
taken prisoner by Perdiccas, who destroyed his whole family, and invested 
Eunienes with the government of his dominions. He intended, by this 1n- 
stance of severity, to intimidate the people, and extinguish all seditions. And 
this conduct was very judicious, and absolutely necessary 1n the conjuncture 
of a new government, when the state is 1n a general ferment, and all things 
are usually disposed for commotions. Peidiccas, after this transaction, ad - 
vanced with his troops to chastise Isaura and Laranda, cities of Pisidia, which 
had massacred their governors, and revolted from the Macedomans. The 
last of these cities was destroyed 1n a very surprising manner ; for the 1nha- 
bitants, finding themselves in no condition to defend it, and despairing of any 
quarter from the conqueror, shut themselves up in their houses, with their 
wives, children, and parents, and all their gold and silver, set fire to their se- 
veral habitations, and after they had fought with the fury of lions, threw 
themselves into the flames. The city was abandoned to plunder; and the 
soldiers, after they had extinguished the fire, found a very great booty, for the 
place was filled with rihes. 

(2) Perdiccas, after this expedition, marched into Cilicia, where he passed 
the winter season. During his residence in that country, he formed the re- 
solution to divorce Nicea, the daughter of Antipater, whom he had espous= 
ed at a time when he thought that marriage subservient to his interest. But 
when the regency of the empire had given him a superior credit, and given 
birth to more exalted hopes, his thoughts took a different turn, and he was 
desirous of espousing Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander the Great. She had 
been married to Alexander, king of Epirus ; and having lost her husband 1n 
the wars of Italy, she had continued in a state of widowhood, and was then 
at Sardis in Lydia. Perdiccas dispatched Eumenes thither, to propose his 
marriage to that princess, and employ his endeavours to render it agreeable 
to her. This alliance with a lady who was the sister of Alexander by the 
same father and mother, and exceedingly beloved by the Macedonians, open- 
ed him a way to the empire thi ough the favour of that people, which he might 
naturally expect from his marriage with Cleopatra. 


(i) Pilut 10 Eumen p 534 Died 1! ssa p 599 
(2) AM 3683) Ant J C 3821 Diod p 606. -Gva. 
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Antigonus penetrated into his design, and evidently forasaw that his own 
destruction was to be the foundation of the intended sucesas. He therefore 
passed into Greece with the greatest expedition, in order to find Antipater 
and Craterus, who were then engaged in a war with the tolians, and dis- 
closed to them the whole plan that Perdiceas had furmed. Upon this intelli- 
gence they aba parc A came to an accommodation with the AXtohans, and 
advanced towards the Hellespont to observe the motions of the new enemy ; 
and 1n order to strengthen their own party, they engaged Ptolemy, governor 


of Egypt, in their interest : ; 
Craterus, one of the greatest of Alexander's captains, had the largest share 


of the affection and esteem of the Macedonians. Alexander, a little before 
his death, had ordered him to conduct into Macedonia the ten thousand ve- 
teran troops he intended to send thither, on account of their age, wounds, 
or other infirmities, which rendered them incapable of the service. The king 
liad likewise conferred upon him at the same time the government of Mace- 
donia, in the room of Antipater, whom he recalled to Babylon. Those pro- 
vinces having been acon te to Craterus and Antipater after the death of 
Alexander, they governed them 1n concert, and Craterus always conducted 
himself like a good and faithful associate ; especially in the operations of this 
war, in which they were unavoidably engaged by the discovery of the designs 
erdiccas was forming 

Perdiccas sent Eumenes back to his province, not only to regulate the 
state of affairsin that country, but more particularly to keep a watchful eye 
on the motions of Neoptolemus his next neighbour, who was governor of 
Armenia, and whose conduct was suspected by Perdiccas, but not without 
sufficient reason, as will be evident in the sequel. 

(1) This Neoptolemus was a man remarkable for his stupid pride, and the 
insupportable arrogance he had contracted from the vain hopes with which he 
fed his imagination. Eumenes endeavoured to reduce him to reason by gentle 
measures ; and when he saw that the troopsof the Macedonian phalanx, who 
were commanded by Neoptolemus, were grown very insolent and audacious, 
he made it his care to assemble a body of horse strong enough to oppose their 
designs, and keep them within the bounds of respect and obedience. With 
this view he granted all sorts of zmmunities and exemptions from imposts to 
those of the inhabitants who were in a condition to appear on horseback. He 

likewise purchased a great number of horses, and bestowed them on those of 
bis court 1n whom he confided the most ; and inflamed their courage by the 
honours and rewards he conferred upon them. He disciplined and habituated 
them to labour and fatigue by reviews, exercises and continual movements. 
Every body was surprised to see him assemble, 1n so short a time, a body of 
s1x thousand horse, capable of good service in the field. 

Perdiccas, having caused all his ti oops to file off the next spring tewards 
Cappadocia, held a council with his friends on the operations of the intended 
war, The subject of their deliberations was, whether they should march first 
into Macedonia against Antipater and Craterus, or into Egypt against Ptole- 
my. The majority of voices declared in favour of the last ; and 1t was con- 
cluded, at the same time, that Eumenes with part of the army, should guard 
the Asiatic provinces against Antipater and Craterus ; and, in order to en-~ 
gage him more effectually te espouse the common cause, Perdiccas added the 
provinces of Caria, Lycia, and Phrygia, to his government. He lhkewise de- 
clared him generalissimo of all the troops in Cappadocia and Armenia, and 
ordered all the governors to obey him. Perdiccas, after this, advanced to- 
wards Egypt through Damascus and Palestine. He also took the two minor 
kings with him in this expedition, in order to cover his designs with the roy- 
al authority. 

(2)Eumenes spared no pains to have a good army on foot, in order to op- 
pose Antipater and Craterus, who had already passed the Hell nt, and 

were maiching against him. They left nothing unattempted to diceeecaae 
him from the party he had espoused, and promised him the addition ef new 
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i sion to those he afready possessed ; but he was too steady(1) to be sha- 

en by those offers, in breach of his bs pg to Perdiceas. They suc- 
ceeded better with Alcetas and Neoptolemus ; for they engaged the former 
to observe a neutrality, though the ther of Perdiceas, and the other de- 
clared in their favour. Humenes attacked and defeated the latter at a nar- 
row pass, and even took all his baggage. ‘This victory was owing to his ca- 
valry whom he had formed with so much care. Neoptolemus saved himself 
with three hundred horse, and joined Antipater and Craterus ; but the rest 
of his troops went over to Eumenes. 

Antipater entered Cilicia with an intention to advance into Egypt, in or- 
der to assist Ptolemy, if his affairs should require his aid ; and he detached 
Craterus and Neoptolemus with the rest of his army against Eumenes, who 
was then in Cappadocia. <A great battle was fought there, the success of 
which 1s to be entarely ascribed to the wise and vigilant precaution of Eume- 
nes, which Plutarch justly considers as the master-piece of a great command-~ 
er. ‘The reputation of Craterus was very great, and the generality of the 
Macedonians were desirous of him for their leader after the death of Alexan- 
der, remembering that his affection for them, and his desire to support their 
interest, had caused him to incur the displeasure of that prince. Neoptole- 
mus had flattered him, that as soon as he should appear in the field, all the 
Macedonians of the opposite party would hst themselves under his banners, 
and Eumenes himself was very apprehensive of that event. But, in order to 
avoid this misfortune, which would have occasioned his inevitable ruin, he 
caused the avenues and narrow passes to be so carefully guarded, that his ar- 
my was entirely ignorant of the enemy against whom he was leading them, 
having caused a report to be spread, that it was only Neoptolemus, who was 
preparing to attack him a second time. In the dispositions he made for the 
battle, he was careful not to oppose any Macedonian against Craterus ; and 
issued an order, with very severe penalties, that no herald from the enemy 
should be received on any account whatever. 

The first charge was very rude; the lances were soon shivered on both sides 
and the two armies attacked sword inhand Craterus acted nothing to the 
dishonour of Alexander on this last day of his life, for he killed several of the 
enemies with his own hand, and frequently bore down all who opposed him ; 
till at last, a Thracian wounded him 1n the side, when he fell from his horse. 
All the enemy’s cavalry rode over him without knowing who he was and did 
not discover him till he was breathing his iast 

As to the other wing, Neoptolemus and Eumenes, who personally hated each 
other, having met in the battle, and their horses charging with a violent shock, 
they seized each other ; and their horses springing from under them, they 
both fell on the earth, where they struggled like two implacable wrestlers, and 
fought for a considerable time with the utmost fury and rage, till at last Ne- 
optolemus received a mortal wound and immediately expired. 

Eumenes then remounted his horse, and pushed his left wang to that part 
of the field, where he believed the enemy’s troops still continued unbroken. 
There, when he was informed that Craterus was killed, he spurred his horse 
to the place where he lay, and found him expiring. When he beheld this 
melancholy spectacle, he could not refuse his tears to the death of an ancient 
friend, whom he had always esteemed ; and he caused the last honours to be 
paid him with all possible magnificence. He likewise ordered his bones to be 
conveyed to Macedonia, in order to be given to his wife and children. Eu- 
menes gained this second victory ten days after the first. 

(2)In the mean time Perdiccas had advanced into Egypt, and begun the 
war with Ptolemy, though with very different success. Ptolemy, from the 
time he was constituted governor of that country, had conducted himsclf 
with so much justice and humanity, that he had entirely gained the hearts 
of all the Egyptians. An infinite numberof people, charmed with the leni- 


(1) Quem (Perdiccam) ets: snfirmum videbat, quod unus omnibus resistere cogebatur, 
tamen amicum non deserurt, neque salutis quam fide: tuit cupidior ~—Cor Nep in Ba- 
mieti ¢c . 


(2) Diod. | Avi. pp. 613 -—Gi6 Plat sv bumen p 587 Cor Nep.c.65. 
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ty of so wise an administration, went thither from Greece and other parts to 
enter into his service. This additional advantage rendered him extremely 
powerful, and even the army of Perdiccas had so much esteem for Ptolemy, 
that they marched with-reluctance against him, and great numbers of them 
deserted daily to his troo All these circumstances were fatal to the views 
of Perdiccas, and he lost his own life in that country. Having unfortunately 
taken a resolution to make his army pass an arm of the Nile, which formed 
an island near Memphis, in passing he lost two thousand men, half of whom 
were drowned, and the remainder devoured by crocodiles. ‘The Macedo- 
nians were exasperated to such a degree of fury, when they saw themselves 
exposed to such unnecessary dangers, that they mutinied against him ; in 
consequence of which, he was abandoned by a hundred of his principal offi- 
cers, of whom Pithon was the most considerable, and was assassinated in his 
tent, with most of his intimate friends. 

Two days after this event, the army received intelligence of the victory 
obtained by Eumenes; and had this account come two days sooner, 1t would 
certainly have prevented the mutiny, and consequently the revolution that 
soon succeeded 1t, which proved so favourable to Ptolemy and Antipater, and 
all their adherents. 


SECTION IV 


REGENCY TRANSFERRED TO ANTIPATER POLYSPERCHON SUCCEEDS 
HIM. THE LATTER RECALLS OLYMPIAS. 


ProLemy passed the Nile the day after the death of Perdiccas(1), and en- 
tered the Macedonian camp; where he justified his own conduct so effectu- 
ally, that all the troops declared in his favour. When the death of Craterus 
was known, he made such an artful improvement of their affliction and re- 
sentment, that he induced them to pass a decree, whereby Eumenes, and 
fifty other persons of the same party, were declared enemies to the Macedo- 
nian state ; and this decree authorised Antipater and Antigonus to carry on 
a war against them But when this prince perceived the tioops had a gene- 
ral inchnation to offer him the regency of the two kings, which became va- 
cant by the death of Perdiccas, he had the precaution to decline that office, 
because he was very sensible that the royal pupils had a title without a real- 
ity, that they would never be capable of sustaining the weight of that vast 
empire, nor be in a condition to reunite, under their authority, so many go- 
vernments accustomed to independence, that there was an inevitable ten- 
dency to dismember the whole, as well from the inclinations and interest of 
the officers, as the situation of affairs ; that all his acquisitions 1n the interim 
would redound to the advantage of his pupils; that while he appeared to 
possess the first rank, he should in reahty enjoy nothing fixed and solid, or 
that could any way be considered as his own property ; that upon the expi- 
lation of the regency, he should be left without any government or real es- 
tablishments, and that he should neither be master of an army to support 
him, nor of any retreat for his preservation , whereas all his coll es would 
enjoy the richest provinces 1n perfect tranquillity, and he be the only one who 
had not derived any advantages from the common conquests. These cons:- 
derations induced him to prefer the post he already enjoyed to the new title 
that was offered him, as the former was less hazardous, and rendered him 
Pee alata to envy: he therefore caused the choice to fall on Pithon and 
11d22us. 

The first of these persons had commanded with distinction in all the wars 
of Alexander, and had embraced the party of Perdiccas, till he was a witnesa 
of his imprudent conduct in passing the Nile, which induced him to quit his 
service, and go over to Ptolemy. 

With respect to Arid#us, history has taken no notice of him before the 


q1) Diod 1 AVI. Pp. 616. —S19. 
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death of Alexander, when the funeral solemnities of that prince were com< 
mitted to his care; and we have already seen in what manner he acquitted 
himeelf of that melancholy but honourable commission, after he had employed 
two years in the preparations for it. 

The honour of this ip was of no pry Conan te them. Eu- 
rydice, the consort of king Aridwus, whom we shall distinguish for the fu- 
ture by the name of Philip, being fend of interfering in all affairs, and being 
supported in her pretensions by the Macedonians, the two regents were so 
dissatisfied with their employment, that they voluntarily resigned it, after 
they had led the army back to Triparadis in Syria; and it was thea con- 
ferred upon Antipater. 

As soon as he was invested with his authority, he made a new partition of 
the provinces of the empire, in which he excluded all those who had espoused 
the interest of Perdiccas and Eumenes, and re-established every person of 
the other party who had been dis essed. Jn this now division of the em- 
pire, Seleucus, who had great authority from the command of the cavalry, as 
we have already intimated, had the government of Babylon, and became af- 
terwards the most powerful of all the successors of Alexander. Pithon had 
the government of Media; but Atropates, who at that time enjoyed the go- 
vernment of that province, supported himself in one part of the country, 
and assumed the regal dignity, without acknowledging the authority of the 
Macedonians ; and this tract of Media was afterwards called Media Atropa- 
tena. Antipater, after this regulation of affairs, sent Antigonus against Eu- 
menes, and then returned into Macedonia; but left his son Cassander be- 
hind him, in quahty.of general of the cavalry, and with orders to be near the 
person of Antigonus, that he might the better be informed of his designs. 

(1)Jaddus, the high-priest of the Jews, died this year, and was succeeded 
by his son Onias, whose pontificate continued for the space of twenty-one 
years. I make this remark, because the history of the Jews will, in the fe- 
quel of this work, be very much intermixed with that of Alexander's suc- 
Cessors. 

(2)Antigonus appeared early in the field against Eumenes ; and a battle 
was fought at Orcymium in Cappadocia, wherein Eumenes was defeated, and 
lost eight thousand men, by the treachery of Apollonides, one of the princi- 
pal officers of his cavalry ; who was corrupted by Antigonus, and marched 
over to the enemy in the midst of the battle. (3) The traitor was soon pun- 
ished for his perfidy, for Eumenes took him, and caused him to be hanged 
upon the spot. 

(4)A conjuncture, which happened soon after this defeat, would have ena- 
bled Eumenes to seize the baggage of Antigonus and all his riches, with a 
great number of prisoners ; and his little troop already cast an eager eye on 
so considerable a booty. But whether his apprehensions that so rich a prey 
would enervate the hearts of his soldiers, who were then constrained to wan- 
der from place to place ; or whether his regard for Antigonus, with whom he 
had formerly contracted a particular friendship, prevented him from impro- 
ving this opportunity, it 1s certain that he sent a letter to that commander, 
to inform him of the danger that threatened him ; and when he afterwards 
made a feint to attack the baggage, 1t was all remove to a place of better 
security 

Eumenes, after his overthrow, was obliged, for his preservation, to employ 
most of his time in changing the place of his retreat ; and he was highly 
admured for the rc ty and steadiness of mind he discovered, in the 
wandering life to which he was reduced ; for, as Plutarch observes, adversity 
alone can place greatness of soul in its full point of hght, and render the 
real merit of mankind conspicuous ; whereas p rity frequently casts a 
veil of false grandeur over real meanness and iunperteotions: umenes, hav- 
ing at last disbanded most of his remaining troops, shut himself up, with 


(1) A.M 368s. Ant J.C a2. govern ned lyn ce 8 - 
{2) A.M 3684 Ant JI C. 8 Dr ! avis p 6219, 68! 
(3) Plut in Eumen p. 5683 —3a0 (4) Cor Nep.in Eumen co & 
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five hundred men, who were determined to share his fate, In the castle of 
Nora, a p extraordinary strength on the frontiers of Cappadocia and 
Lycaonia, where he sustained a siege of twelve months. 

He was soon sensible that nothing ee his son so ny ay 
the small space they possessed, bei up in little close houses, and on 2 
tract of ground whose whole Peer did not exceed two hundred fathoma, 
where they could neither walk nor perform the least exercise ; and where 
their horses having scarce any room for motion, became sluggish, and inca- 

ble of service. o remedy this inconvenience, he had recourse to the fol- 

owing expedient. He converted the largest house in the place, the extent 
of which did not exceed twenty-one feet, into a kind of hall for exercise. 
This he consigned te the men, and ordered them to walk in it very gently 
at first ; they were afterwards to quicken their by degrees, and at last 
were to exert the most vigorous motions. He then took the following me- 
thod for the horses. He suspended them, one after another, in strong slings 
which were disposed under their breasts, and from thence inserted into rings 
fastened to the roofs of the stable ; after which he caused them to be raised 
into the air by the a:d of pullies, and in such a manner, that only their hind- 
er feet rested on the ground, while the extreme parts of the hoofs of their 
fore-feet could hardly touch it. In this condition, the grooms lashed them 
severely with their whips, which tormented the horses to such a degree, and 
forced them into such violent agitations, that their bodies were covered 
with sweat and foam. After this exercise, which was finely calculated to 
proes beers and keep them 1n wind, and likewise to render their limbs supple 
and p t, their barley was given to them very clean, and winnowed from 
all the chaff, that they might eat it the sooner, and with less difficulty. The 
abilities of a good general extend to every thing about him, and are seen in 
the minutest particulars. 

(1)The siege, or more properly the blockade of Nora, did not prevent An- 
tigonus from undertaking a new expedition into Pisidia, against Alcetas and 
Attalus ; the last of whom was taken prisoner in a battle, and the other slain 
by treachery in the place to which he had retired. 

(2)During these transactions in Asia, Ptolemy, seeing of what importance 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Judea were, as well for covering Egypt, as for making 
proper dispositions on that side for the invasion of Cyprus, which he had then 
in view, determined to make himself master of those proviuces which were 
governed by Laomedon. With this intention he sent Nicanor into Syria 
with a body of land forces, while he himself set out with a fleet to attack the 
coasts. Nicanor defeated Laomedon, and took him prisoner ; in consequence 
of which he soon conquered the inland country. Ptolemy had the same ad~ 
vantages on the coasts; by which means he became absolute master of those 
ingle The princes in alhance with him were alarmed at the rapidity of 

is conquests ; but Antipater was at too great a distance, being then in Ma. 
cedonia ; and Antigonus was too much employed against Eumenes, to op< 
pose these great accessions to the power of emy, who gave them no lit 


jealousy. 

(3)After the defeat of Laomedon, the Jews were the only people who made 
any resistance. They were duly sensible of the obligation they were under, 
by the oath they had taken to their governor, and were determined to con- 
tinue faithful to him. Ptolemy advanced into Judea, and formed the siege 
of Jerusalem. This city was so strong by its advantageous situation, in con- 
gras with the — of art, that it would have sustained a long siege, 

ad it not been for religious fear the Jews entertained of popagr rd @ 
law, by which they were prohibited to defend themselves on the Sabbath. 
Ptolemy was not long unacquainted with this particular; and, in order to 
improve the great advantage it gave him, he chose that day for the general 
assault, and as no individual among the Jews would presume to defend hime 
self, the city was taken without any difficulty. 


(1) A M 3685. Ant J C 8si19. (2) Diod. l. xvin. p 621, G@2. 
(3) Joseph. Antiq | xn c.1 
Vor. IL. 32 
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Ptolemy at first treated Jerusalem and Judea with great severity, for he 
carried above a hundred thousand of the inhabitants captive into Egypt ; but 
when he afterwards considered the steadiness with which they had persisted 
in the fidelity they had sworn to their A dokdedoe has on this, and a variety of 
other occasions, he was convinced that this ony rendered them more wor- 
thy of his confidence ; and he accordingly choss thirty thousand of the most 
distinguished among them, who were moat capable of serving him, and ap- 
pointed them to guard the most important places in his dominions. 

(1)Much about this time, Antipater fell sick in Macedonia. The Athe- 
nians were greatly dissatisfied with the garrison he had left in their city, and 
had frequently pressed Phocion to go to the court of that prince, and solicit 
him to recall those troops ; but he always declined that commission, either 
through a despair of not succeeding, or else because he was conscious, that 
the fear of this garrison was the best expedient for keeping them within the 
bounds of their duty. Demades, who was more easily prevailed upon, un< 
dertook the commission with pleasure, and immediately set out with his son 
for Macedonia. But his arrival in that country could not have happened at 
a more fatal conjuncture for himself. Antipater, as I have already intimated, 
was seized with a severe illness; and his son Cassander, who was absolute 
master of all affairs, had lately intercepted a letter which Demades had writ- 
ten to Antigonus in Asia, pressing him to come as soon as possible, and make 
himself master of Greece and Macedonia ; “‘ which,” as he expressed himself, 
**‘ were held together only by a thread, and even an old rotten thread,” rid:- 
culing Antipater by those expressions. As soon as Cassander saw them ap- 
pear at court, he caused them both to be arrested ; and he himself seizing 
the son first, stabbed him before the face of his father, and at so little dis- 
tance from him, that he was covered with his blood. After which he re- 
proached him with his perfidy and ingratitude, and when he had loaded him 
with insults, he also ed him with his own hands on the dead body of his 
son. It was impossible that such a barbarous proceeding should not be de- 
tested ; but mankind are not much disposed to pity such a wretch as De- 
mades, who had dictated the decree by which Demosthenes and Hyperides 
were condemned to die. 

The indisposition of Antipater proved fatal to him, and his last attention 
was pape? in filling up the two great stations which he enjoyed. His son 
Cassander was very desirous of them, and expected to have them conferred 
upon him ; notwithstanding which, Antipater bestowed the regency of the 
kingdom, and the government of Macedonia, on Pol oe the most an- 
cient of all the surviving captains of Alexander, and thought it sufficient to 
associate Cassander with him in those employments. 

I am at a loss to determine, whether any instance of human conduct was 
ever greater, or more to be admired than this which I have now related in a 
few words ; nothing certainly could be more extraordinary, and histery af- 
fords us few instances of the same nature. It was necessary to appoint a 
governor over Macedonia, and a regent of the empire. Antipater, who knew 
the importance of those stations, was persuaded that his own glory and repu-~ 
tation, and what was still more prevalent with him, the interest of the state, 
and the preeevese? of the Macedonian monarchy, obliged him to nominate 
aman of authority, and one respected for his age, experience, and ser 
vices. He had a son who was not void of merit; how rare and difficult, 
therefore, but at the same time, how amiable and glorious was it to select, 
on such an occasion, no man but the most deserving, and best qualified to 
serve the public effectually ; to extinguish the voice of nature, turn a deaf 
ear to all her remonstrances, and not suffer the judgment to be seduced by 
the impressions of paternal affection ; in 8 word, to continue so much master 
of one’s penetration, as to arpa prose to the merit of a stranger, y 
prefer it te that of a son, and ce all the interest of one’s own family to 
the public welfare! History has transmitted to us an expression of the eme« 
peror Galba, which will do honour to his memory throughout all ages. 


(lL) Diod 1 xvii. p. 625, 6256 Plut in Phoe. p. 785. 
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“« Augustus,” (1) safd he, “‘chove a successor out of his own family ; and I 
“ one out of empire.” 

Cassander was extremely enraged at the affront, which, as he pretended, 
had been offered him by thia choice. He thought in that respect, like the 


nerality of men who art apt to look upen the emp ents t S as 
Rereditary, and with this fottoring fas on, Snat the stare nee no con- 
sequence in comparisen with 3 never examining what is requisite 


to the they enjoy, or whether they have competent abilities to sustain 
them, but considering only whether these posts are conducive to their for- 
tune. Cassander not being able to digest his father’s preferring a stranger 
before him, endeavoured to form a party against the new regent. He sls 
secured to himself all the places he could in the government of that officer, 
as well in Greece as in Macedonia, and proposed nothing less than to divest 
him of the whole. 

(2)To this effect, he endeavoured to engage Ptolemy and Antigonus in his 
party ; and they reeeLy pons it with the same views, and from the same 
‘motives. It was equally their interest to destroy this new regent, as well as 
the regency itself, which always kept them in apprehensions, and reminded 
them of their state of dependency. They likewise rips Sparta that it secretly 
reproached them for aspiring at sovereignty, while it cherished the rights of 
the two pupils ; and left the governors in a situation of uncertainty, in con- 
sequence of which they were pornetunny. in fear of being divested of their 
power. Both the one and the other believed 1t would be easy for them to suc~ 
ac in their designs, if the Macedonians were once engaged at home ina 
CiVil War. 

The death of Antipater had rendered Antigonus the most powerful of all 
the captains of Alexander. His authority was absolute in all the provinces 
of Asia Minor, in conjunction with the title of Generalissimo, and an army 
of seventy thousand men, and thirty elephants, which no power in the em- 
pire was at that time capable of resisting. It cannot, therefore, be thought 
surprising, that this superiority should inspire him with the design of en= 
grossing the whole monarchy of the Macedonians: and, in order to succeed 
in that attempt, he began with making a reformation in all the governments 
of the provinces within his jurisdiction, displacing all those persons whom he 
suspected, and substituting his creatures in their room. In the conduct of 
this scheme, he removed Aridzus from the government of Lesser Phrygia 
and the Hellespont, and Clytus from that of Lydia. 

(3) Polysperchon neglected nothing, on his part, that was pagent 4 to 
strengthen his interest ; and thought 1t advisable to recall Olympias, who had 
retired into Epirus under the regency of Antipater, with the offer of sharing 
his authority with her. This princess dispatched a courier to Eumenes, to 
consult him on the proposal she had received ; and he advised her to wait 
some time, in order to see what turn affairs would take ; adding, that if she 
determined to return to Macedonia, he would recommend it to her in pare 
ticular, to forget all the injuries she thought she had received ; that it alsu 
would be her interest to govern with moderation, and to make ethers sensi- 
ble of her authority by benefactions, and not by severity. As to all other 
particulars, he promised an inviolable attachment to herself and the royal fa- 
mily. Olympias did not conform to these judicious counsels in any respect, 
but set out as soon as  gueanane for Macedonia ; where, upon her arrival, she 
consulted nothing but her passions, and her insatiable desire of dominion and 
revenge. 

Polysperchon who had many enemies upon his hands, endeavoured to se- 
cure Greece, of which he foresaw Cassander would attempt to make himself 
master. He also took measures with relation to other parts of the empire, 
as will appear by the sequel. : 

(4)In order to engage the Greeks in his interest, he issued a decree, by 


(i) Augustus in domo successorum quemsivit , ego in republica.—Tacit. Host. bt. 1. 
el (2) Diod p 630. 
(3) Diod. J. xvii. p. 626, 634. Cor. Nep su Bumen.c 6. (4) Diod p 631, sS2 
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which he recalled theexiles, and reinstated all the cities in their ancient pri« 
vileges." He acquainted the Athenians in particular, by letters, that the 
king had re-establish ed their democraty and ancient form of government, by 
which the Athergians were admitted without distinction into public offices. 
This was a strain of policy calculated to ensnare Phocion ; for Polysperchon 

ing to make himself master of Athens, as was evident in a t time, 
he d of succeeding in that design, unless he could find seme expe- 
dient to procure the banishment of Phocion, whe had favoured and intro- 
duced nap Egat under Antipater ; and he was therefore certain of accom- 
plishing scheme, as soon as those who had been excluded from the go- 
vernment should be reinstated in the:r ancient righta. 


SECTION V. 


PHOCION’S DEATH. OLYMPIAS CAUSES ARIDZUS TO BE SLAIN. SHE 
IS MURDERED. EUMENES PUT TO DEATH. 


Cassanper,{1) before the death of Antipater was known at Athens, had sent 
Nicanor thither, to succeed Menillos, in the government of the fortress of 
Munychia, soon after which he had made himself master of the Pireeus. Pho- 
cion, who placed too much confidence in the probity and fidelity of Nicanor, 
had contracted a strict intimacy, and conversed frequent)y with him, which 
caused the people to suspect him more than ever. 

In this conjuncture, Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, arrived with a 
great body of troops, under pretence of succouring the city against Nica- 
nor, but in reality to get it into his own power, if possible, in con ence 
of the divisions which then reigned within it. He there held a tumultuous 
assembly, in which Phecion was divested of his employment of general ; while 
Demetrius Phalereus, with several other citizens, who were apprehensive 
of the same fate, immediately retired from the city, Phocion, who had the 
grief to see himself accused of treason, took sanctuary with Polysperchon, 
who sent him back to be tried by the people. An assembly was inimediate- 
ly convoked en that occasion, from which neither slaves, strangers, nor any 
infamous persons whatever, were excluded. This proceeding was contrary 
to all the established rules, notwithstanding which, Phocion, and the other 
prisoners, were presented to the people. ost eats of any merit in the 
assembly, cast down their eyes to the earth at this spectacle, and, covering 
their heads, wept abundantly. One among them having the cou to move, 
that the slaves and strangers might be oilered to withdraw, was ediate- 
ly opposed by the populace, who cried out, that they ought rather to stone 

ose advocates for ohgarchy, and enemies of the people. Phocion frequent- 


ly attempted to his own cause, and vindicate his conduct, but was al- 
ways interru It was custemary at Athens, for the person accused to 


declare, before sentence against him, what punishment he ought to 
suffer. Phocion cred eRe that he condeaonod himself to die, but de- 


sired the assembly to spare the rest. Upon this the suffrages were demanded, 
and they were unanimously sentenced to suffer death, previous to which they 
were conveyed to the dungeon. Demetrius Phalereus, and some others, 
though absent, were included in the same condemnation. The companions 
of ion were so affected by the sorrow of their relations and friends, who 
came to embrace them in the streets, with the melancholy tender of the last 
farewell, that they proceeded on their way, lamenting their unhappy fate in 
a flood of tears ; but Phosion still retained the same air and countenance az 
he had formerly shown, when he quitted the assembly to take upon him the 
command of armies, and when the Athenians atter led him in crowds to his 
own house with praises and acclamations. : 

One of the populace, more insolent than the rest, advanced up to him, and 
spat in his face. Phocion only turned to the istrates, and said, “ Will 
** nobody hinder this man from acting so unworthily ?” When he arrived 


f(t) Duod. L. xvin. p. 638.~—64e. 
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at the prison, one of his friends having asked him if he had any 

to send to his son? “Yes, certaly,” replied he, “ it is to desire, that 

“‘ would never remember the injeetee of the Athenians.” When he had ut+ 
tered these words, he took the hemlock, and died. 

On that day there was also a public procesign, and as it passed before 
the prison, some of ie erp who cemposed it teak the crowns from their 
heads ; others turned fheir eyes to the of the nm, and burst inta 
tears ; and ail who had any remains of humanity religion, and whose 
souls were not entirely depraved and blinded by rage and envy, acknow-~ 
ledged 1t to be an instance of unnatural barbarity, as well as a great impiety, 
with regard to the city, not to have abstained, on such a solemn day, from 
the infliction of death on a citizen so universally esteemed, and whose admi-« 
rable virtues had procured him the appellation of The Good.(1) 

To punish the greatest virtues as the most flagitious crimes, and to re- 
pay the best of services with the most inhuman treatment, is a crime con- 
demned in all places, but especially in Athens,(2) where ingratitude was 
punishable by the law. The regulations of her sage legislator still subsisted 
at that time, but they were wrested to the condemnation of her citizens, and 
only became an evidence, how much that people had degenerated in their 
manners. 

The enemies of Phocion, not satisfied with the punishment they had cau- 
sed him to suffer, and believing some particulars were still wanting to com- 

lete their triumph, obtained an order from the people, that his body should 
carried out the dominions of Attica, and that none of the Athenians 
should contribute the least quantity of wood to honour his funeral pile ; 
these last offices were therefore rendered to him in the territories of Megara. 
A lady of the country, who accidentally assisted at his funeral with her ser- 
vants, cauaed a cenotaph, or vacant tomb, to be erected to his memory on 
the same spot ; and collecting into her robe the bones of that great man, 
which she had carefully gathered up, she conveyed them into her house by 
night, and buried them under her hearth with these éxpressions: ‘* Dear 
“< and sacred hearth, I here confide to thee, and deposit in thy bosom, these 
“* precious remains of a worthy man. Preserve them with fidelity, in order 
** to restore them hereafter to the monument of his ancestors, when the Athe- 
‘* nians shall become wiser than they are at present ” 

Though it may possibly be thought, that.a variety of irregular, tumultu- 
ous, unjust, and cruel sentences, denounced in Athens against virtuous cita- 
zens at different times, might have prepared us for this last; it will, how- 
ever, be always thought surprising, that a whole people, of whom one natu- 
cally conceives a noble idea, after such a series of great actions, should be 
capable of such a strange perversity. But it ought to be remembered, that 
the dregs of a vile populace, entirely void of honour, probity, and morals, 
reigned then at Athens. And there 1s sufficient foundation for the senti- 
ments of Plato and Plutarch, who declare, that the people, when they are 
either destitute of guides, or na ones listen to their admonitioms, and, when 
they have thrown off the reins by which they once were checked, and are en- 
tarely abandoned to their impetuosity and caprice, ought ta be considered as 
a blind, untractable, and, cruel monster, r to launch in a moment into 
the most fatal and opposite extremes, and infinitely more formidable than the 
most inhuman tyrants. What can be pig Sgn from such a tribunal? When 
people resolve to he guided by nothing but mere passion, to have no regard 
to decerum, and to run headlong into an open violation of all laws, the t, 
the justest, and most innocent of mankind, will sink under an implacable 
and prevailing caba). This Socrates experienced, almost a hundred years 
vefore Phocion perished by the same fate. 


(1) Ob integritatems vite Bonus est appeliatus }~Cor. Nes, 

(2) Quaid obest qain pubhca dementia sit_ exretrewanda, summo consensu Maximas vire- 
tutes quasi gravissima delicta punire, beneficiaque iujuriis rependere od cum ubi- 
que, tum preecipue Athenis intole:abile viders debet, in qna arbe adversus ingratos actio 
constituta est —Quantam ergo reprevcns00+m merentur, qui CUM wquissimMaA jura sed 
wiquissima babereut ingenia, Mo 1Dus suse, Quan: legibus ut: maluerunt ?—Val. Max, 

a Ve c. r: % 
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This last was ome of the greatest men that Greece ever produced, in 
whose person every kind of merit was united. He had been educated in 
the school of Pilato and Xenocrates, and formed his manners upon the most 

plan of P. virtue, to which his conduct was always conformable. 

It would be t for any person to carry disinterestedness higher than 
this extraordinary man ; which appeseed from the extreme poverty in which 
he died, after the many great offices he had filled. How many opportunities 
of acqui riches has a general always at the head of armies, who acts 
against rich and opulent enemies, sometimes in countries abounding with 
all things, and which seem to invite the planderer! But Phocion would have 
thought it infameus, had he returned from his campaigns laden with any ac- 
quisition but the glory of his exalted actions, and the grateful benedictions 
of the people he had spared. 

This ag resin iba amidst all the severity which rendered him in some 
measure in when the interests of the republic were concerned, had so 
much natural softness and humanity, that his enemies themselves always found 

um disposed to assist them. It might even have been said, that was a 

smposition of two natures, whose qualities were entirely opposite to each 
wther in appearance. When he acted as a public man, he armed himself with 
fortitude, and steadiness, and zeal; he could sometimes assume the air of a 
rigid indignation, and was inflexible in supporting discipline in its utmost 
strictness. If, on the other hand, he appeared in a private capacity, his 
conduct was a perpetual display of mildness and affability, condescension and 
patience, and was graced with all the virtues that can render the commerce 
of life agreeable. It was no inconsiderable merit, and especially in a mili- 
tary man, to be capable of uniting two such different characters in such a 
manner, that as the severity which was necessary for the preservation of 
good order, was never seen to degenerate into the rigour that creates aver-~ 
sion in others ; so the gentleness and complacency of his disposition never 
sunk into that softness and indifference which occasions contempt. 

He has been greatly applauded for reforming the modern custom of his 
country, which made war and policy two different professions ; and also for 
restoring the manner of governing of Pencles and Aristides, by uniting each 
of those talents in himse 

As he was persuaded, that eloquence was essential to a statesman, and es- 
pecially in a republican government, he applhed himself to the attainment of 
it with great assiduity and success. His was concise, solid, full of force and 
sense, and close to the point in question. He thought it beneath a states- 
man to use a poignant and satiric style, and his only answer to those who em- 

loyed such language against him, was silence and patience. (1)An orator 
having once phe ns pres him with many injurious expressions, he suffered 
him to continue in that strain as long as he pleased, and then resumed his 
own discourse with as much coolness as if he heard nothing. 

It was highly ap he for Phocion, that he was forty-five times elected a 
poe by a people to whose caprice he was so little inclinable to accomodate 

is conduct ; and it is remarkable that these elections always happened when 
he was absent, without any previous sohcitations on his part. is wife was 
sufficiently sensible how much this was for his glory ; and one day, when an 
Joman lady of considerable rank, who lodged in her house, shewed her, with 
an air of ostentation and pleasure, her ornaments of gold, with a variety of 
jewels and bracelets, she answered her in a modest tone, “‘ For my part I 
*“‘ have no ornament but Phocion, who, for these twenty years, has always 
‘* been elected general of the Athenians.” 

His regular and frugal life contributed not a little to the vigorous and heal- 
thy old age he enjoyed. When he was in his eightieth year, he commanded 
a forces, and sustained all the fatigues of war with the vivacity of a young 
officer. 

One of the great principles in the politics of Phocion was, that peace 
ought always to be the aim of every wise government; and with this view 


<1) Plut. de Ger. Rep. p 810. 
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he was 2 constant opposer of alt wars that were either imprudent or unne- 
cessary. He was even apprehensive of those that were most just and ex 
dient ; because he was sensible, that evet'y war weakened and impov 

a state, even amidst 4 series of the greatest victories, and that whatever the 
advantage might beat the oommencemsut of it, there was never any certain 


Charicles, who was sunmmoned before the republic té account for the sums 
he had received from Harpalus ; and he then addressed himself to him with 
this admirable expression, “‘ I have made you my son-in-law, but only for 
* for what is honest and honourable.” It must indeed be acknowl! , that 
men of this character seem very incommodious rohlgrrh arbre in the com- 
mon transactions of life; they are always starting difficulties,(1) when any 
affair is proposed to them ; and never perform any good offices with entire 
ease and grace. We must always deliberate, whether what we request of 
such persons be just or not. Their friends and relations have as little as- 
cendant over them as utter strangers ; and they always oppose, either their 
conscience, or some particular duties, to ancient friendship, affinity, or the 
write ope of : he families. To this height of delicacy did Phocion carry 
the Pagan probity. 

One may sastly apply to him what Tacitus said of a celebrated Roman, I 
mean Helvidius Priscus.(2)} Phocion, who had as solid a genius as that per- 
son, apphed himself at first to rote at (Poca to cover fis indolence with 
the pompous title of asage, but to qualify himself for entering upon the 
conduct of affairs with more vigour and resolution against all unexpected 
accidents. He concurred in opinion with those who acknowledged no other 
good or evil than virtue and vice, and who ranked all externals, as fortune, 
power, nobility, in the class of indifferent things. He was a firm friend, a 
tender husband, a good senator, a worthy citizen, and discharged all the offi- 
ces of civil life with equal merit. He preserved a steadiness of mind in pros- 
perty that resembled stiffness and severity, and despised death as much as 
riches. 

These are part of the great qualities of Phocion, who merited a happier 
end ; and they were placed in their most amiable light by his death. he 
constancy of mind, the mildness of disposition, and the forgetfulness of 
wrongs, conspicuous in his conduet on that occasion, are above all his other 
praises, and infmitely enhance their lustre, especially as we shall see nothing 
comparable to him from henceforth in the Grecian history. 

His infatuated and ungrateful country was not sensible of their unworthy 
proceeding till sometime after his death. The Athenians then erected a 
statue of brass to his memory, and honourably interred his bones at the 
public expense. Hus accusers also suffered a punishment suitable to their 
desert ; but did not his judges themselves deserve to be treated with ter 
severity than they? They punished their own crime in others, and thought 
themselves acquitted by a brazen statue. They were even ready to rela 
into the same injustice against others who were equally innocent, whom 
erage during their lives, and had never the equity to acquit till after 
their dea 

ate yas took care to profit by the disorder that reigned in Athens, 
and entered the Pirmeus with a fleet of thirty-five vessels which he had re- 
ceived from Antigonus. The Athenians, when a beheld themselves des~ 
titute of all succours, unanimously resolved to send deputies to Cassander, 


(1) Heec igitar lex mm amicitia sanclatur, ut neque mus res turpes, nec faciamus 
xogati. Turpis enim excusatio est, et minime accip! cum in ceteris peccatis, tam 
s1 quis contra rempublicam se amici causa fecisse fateatar-—Cic. de. Amicit.n. 0. | 

(2) Ingenrum illustre alvoribus stadis juvenis admodum dedit, non ot nomine i- 
Sco segne otsum velaret, sed quo firmer adversus fortuita rempublicam capesseret. - 
tores saprentiz secutus est, qin sola bona que honesta, mala tantum que turpia, potern- 
tiam, nobilitatem, ceteraque extra animum, neque bonis neque malis annumerant.-Cru 
vis, senator, maritus, amicus, cunctis vite officits requahilis ; opum contemptor, reet 
pervicax, constams adversus metus — Fact Hist. 1, iv. c. 5. (3) Diod. 1 xviu. p. 642 
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in order to know the gonditions on which they atight treat of a peace ; and 
it was mutually agreed, that the Athenians should continuc masters of ‘the 
city, with ite territories, and likewise of the revenues and ships. But they 
stipulated, that the citadel should remaia in the power of Cassander, till he 
had ended the war sith the kings. And as to what reinted to the affairs of 
the republic, it was agreed, that these whose income ameunted to ten mine, 
Ge theneend drachaus akoald bave s chave tn the ut, which was 
a less sum by half then that which was the qualifies fer public loy- 
ments when Antipater made himself master of Athens. In a word, ine 
habitants of that city permitted Cassander to choose what citizen he pleased 
to govern the ceqpahlia and Demetrius Phalereus was elected to thant dignity 
about the close of the third year of the 115th Olympiad. The ten years go- 
vernment, therefore, which Diodoroeus and Di have assigned Deme- 
trins, is to be computed from the beginning of the following year. 

He governed the ic in peace ; he eonstantiy treated his fellow-citi- 
zens with all i i mildness and humanity ; and historians acknow- 
ledge that the government was never better r ted than under Cassander. 
This prince seemed inclinable to t y, but the Athenians were not sen- 
sible of its effects. And though Demetrius, whom he had constituted chief 
of the republic, was invested with a kind of sovereign power, yet, mstead of 
abolishing the democracy, he may rather be said to have re-established it. 
He acted in such a manner that the ple scarce perceived that he was mas- 
ter. As he united in his person the politician and the man of letters, his 
soft and persuasive vee corse demonstrated the truth of an expression he 
frequently used,—that ability in speaking had as much pewer in a gevern- 
ment asarmsin war. His ty in political affairs was equally conspicu- 
ous ;(1) for he produced ative philosophy from the shade and inactivity 
of the schools, exhibited her in full hght, and knew how te familiarize her 
precepts with the most tumultuous affairs. It would have been difficult, 
therefore, to have feund a person capable of excelling like him in the art of 
government and the study of the sciences. 

He acquired, during these ten years of his government, that reputation 
which caused him to be considered as one of the greatest men Athens has 
produced. He augmented the revenues of the republic, and adorned the 
city with noble structures ; he was likewise industrious to restrain luxury, 
and all expenses which tended to generate pride. For which reason he dis- 
eyproves of those that were laid out in theatres,(2) porticoes, and new tem- 
ples ; and openly censured Pericles, for having bestowed such a ious 
sum of money on the magnificent porticoes of the temple of P , called 
(3)Propylea. But in all public feasts which had been consecrated by anti- 
quity, or when the people were inclinable to be expensive in the celebration 
ot any sacred solemnities, he permitted them to use their riches as they 
pleased. 

{Eee expense was excessive at the death of oe persons, and their se- 
puichres were as sumptuous and magnificent as those of the Romans in the 
age of Cicero. Demetrius made a law to abolish this abuse which had passed 
into a custom, and inflicted penalties on those who disobeyed it. He or~ 
dered the ceremonials of funerals to be performed by night, and none were 

rmitted to place any other ornament on tombs than a column three cubits 
igh, or a plain table, ““ mensam ;” and he appointed a particular magistrate 
to enforce the observance of this law. 

{5)He likewise made laws for the regulation of manners, and commanded 
young persons to testify respect for their parents at home ; and in the city 


(1) Muirabsliter dectrinam ex umbraculis eruditorom ot »non modo 1a solem atque 
pulverem, sed in 3psum discrimen acvemque perduxit. utraque re excelierct, ut et 
pay er ie ea a pecs civitate princeps esset, quis facile preter hunc 1nvenir: po- 
test 1c. t ana, ° Be 15 

(2) Theatra, porticas, nova templa, verecundius reprehendo propter Pompeium ; sed 
doctissimi improbant--ut Phalereus Demetrius, a ericlem, principem Greecie, yitue- 
perabat quod tantam pecuniam in preciara ila Propyles conjecerit.—Cic 1 nn de Office 
n. 60 (8) lut 1 Pracept. Rep. Ger. p. 818 

¥4) Cic. de Log. |. se n. G3 GS. aX Thing, Laért. 
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e those whom they met in their way, and to themeelves when they were 
one. 


(1) The poor citizens were likewise the of his attention. There 
were at that time in Athens, some eof the ts of Aristides, that 


Athenian eral, who, after be had poascassdi the greatest offices in the 
state, and coverned the affairs of the treasury fer a considerable time, died 
s0 poor, that the public was obliged te-defray the charges of his funeral. 
Demetrius took care of those descendants whe were poor, and assigned them 
ee ok cata Belin: Ges ts cevecnniai of Demetrius Phal till th 
>” > 2B Wes us ereus, e 
8 ib ot auvy, oe natural to the Athenians, obliged him to quit the city, in 

e manner we shall soon relate. 

The advantageous testimonials rendered by ancient authors of the greatest 
repute, not only to his ayinignhaapt Gamernes and ability in the art of govern- 
ment, but likewise his virtue, and wisdom of his cenduct, is a plain-wefu- 
tation of all that has been advanced by Atheneus, on the authority of the 
historian Duris, with relation to the irregularity of his depertment ; and 
5 ens the conjectures of M Bonamy, who supposes, that Duris, and 
Athensous, have imputed that to Demetrius Phalereus, which related only 
to Demetrius Poliorcetes, the son of Antigonus, to whom lian ascribes the 
very particulars which Athenewus had cited from Duris. (3 oe reader oy 
have recourse to the dissertation of M. Bonamy, which has very usef 
to me in the course of this work. 

(4) During the 115th Olympiad, Demetrius Phalereus caused the inhabi- 
tants of Attica to be numbered, and they amounted to ewenty we thousand 
(5)eitizens, ten thousand (6) nbarbans hig and (7) pated thousan a(8) domestics. 

(9)We now return to Polysperchon. When he had received intelligence, 
that Cassander had made himself master of Athens, he immediately hastened 
to besiege him in that city ; but as the siege took up a great length of time, 
he left part of his troops before the place, and advanced with the rest into 
Peloponnesus, to force the city of coarse to surrender. The inhabitants 
made a long and Mg haditons defence, which compelled Polyspherchon to employ 
his attention and forces on those quarters to which he was called by more 
pressing necessities. He dis ed Clytus to the Hellespont, with orders to 
prevent the enemy’s troops from passimg out of Asia into Europe. Nicanor 
set sail, at the same time, from the port of Athens, in order to attack him, 
but was himself defeated near Byzantium. Antigonus having advanced at a 
very seasonable juncture, made himself amends for this loss, beat Clytus, and 
ie all his fleet, except the vessel of Clytus, which escaped with great dif- 
culty. 

(10) Antigonus was most embarrassed in his endeavours to reduce Eu-~ 
menes, whose valour, wisdom, and great ability in the art of war, were more 
formidable to him than all the rest, though he had besieged and blocked him 
up for twelve months in the castle of Ni ora. He therefore made a second 
attempt to engage him in his interest, for he had taken measures to that ef~ 
fect before he formed that siege. He accordingly consigned this commission 
to Jerom of Cardia, his countryman, and a famous historian of that time,(11) 
who was authorized by him to make overtures of accommodation to his ad- 
versary. Eumenes conducted this negotiation with so much dexterity and 
address, that he extricated himself from the siege, at the very juncture when 
he was reduced to the last extremities, and without entering into any parti- 
cular engagements with Antigonus. For the latter having’ inserted im the 
vuth, which Eumenes was to swear in consequence of this accommodation, 


(1) Plut in Vit. Arist p 585. (2) ABhan. 1. iis. c. 17. 

3) Tom. VIII. des Memaoires de l’Acad. des Bellies Lettres. 

4) Athen 1 vi. p 272. (5) "A@uvases. (6) petoixes, 

7) The words in the original are pvpradar teccapdxowra, forty ms riads, that is, foar 


hundred thousand, which 1s an evident mustake, and it vuudoubtedly ought to be read 
wéscapar, four myriads, which amount to forty thousand. 
(8) odkévas, (9) Diod lI. xvi. p 642.—-646. C10) Plut. in Eumen. p. 590, 
11) He cempiled the history of those who divided the dominions of Alexander amoung 
themselves, aud lkewise comprehended the ator of their successors. 
OL. 
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that he would consider ali those as his friends and enemies, who should prove 
such to Antigonus ; Eumenes changed that article, and swore that he would 

all those as his friends and enemies, who should be such to Olympias 
and the kings, as well as te Antigonus. He then desired the Macedonians who 
assisted at the siege, to determine which of these two forms was best; and 
as they were gu by their affection for the lat dan family, they declared, 
without the least hesitation, for the form drawn up Eumenes ; upon which 
he swore to it, and the siege was i i 

When Antigonus was informed of the manner in which this affair was 
concluded, he was so dissatisfied with it, that he refused to ratify the treaty, 
and gave orders for the siege to be instantly renewed. ‘These orders, how- 
ever, came too late, for as soon as Eumenes saw the enemy’s forces were 
withdrawn from before the place, he quitted it without delay, with the re- 
mains of his troops, which amounted to five hundred men, and saved himself 
in Cappadocia, w he immediately assembled two thousand of his veteran 
soldiers, and made all the necessary Spe epbabgriata for sustaining the war, 
which he foresaw would soon be revived against him. 

The revolt of Antigonus from the kings having occasioned a great alarm, 
Polysperchon the regent dispatched to Kumenes. in the name of the kings, 
® commission, by which he was constituted captain-general of Asia Munor ; 
erders were hkewise sent to Teutames and Antigenes, colonels of the Argy- 
1aspides, to join and serve under him against Antigonus. The necessary 
orders were also transmitted to those who had the care of the king’s trea- 
sures, to pay him five hundred talents for the re-establishment of his own 
affairs, and hkewise to furnish him with all the sums that would be necessa- 
ry to defray the expense of the war. All these were accompanied with let- 
ters from Olympias to the same purport. 

(1)Eumenes was very sensible that the accumulation of all these honours 
on the head of a stranger, would infallibly excite a violent envy against him, 
and render him odious to the Macedonians ; but as he was incapable of ac- 
ting to any effect without them, and since the good of the service itself made 
it necessary for him to employ all his efforts to gain them, he began with re- 
fusing the sums that were granted him for his own use, declaring that he 
had no occasion for them, because he was not intent on any particular ad- 
vantage of his own, nor on any enterprise of that tendency. e was studious 
to treat every person about him, the officers, and even the soldiers, with an 
waves id civility, in order to extinguish as much as possible, or at least to 
weaken, by an engaging conduct, the jealousy to which his condition, as a 
stranger, afforded a plausible pretext, though he endeavoured not to draw 
it upon him by his own conduct. 

But an impediment, still more invincible in appearance, threw him under 
a restraint, and created him very cruel inquietudes. Antigenes and Teuta- 
mes, who commanded the Argyraspides, thought it dishonourable to their 
nation to submit to a stranger, and refused to attend him in council. On 
the other hand, he could not, without derogating from the prerogatives of 
his post, comply with them in that point, and consent to such a ation. 
An ingenious fiction disengaged him in this perplexity, and he had recourse 
to the aid of religion, or rather superstition, which has pea’ bale powerful in- 
fluence over the minds of men, and seldom fails of accompli = oe effect. 
He assured them, “ That Alexander, arrayed in his royal robes, a = 
** ed to him in his slumber, and shewn him a magnificent tent, in which a 
** throne was erected, and that the monarch declared to him, that while they 
** held their councils in that tent to deliberate on their affairs, he himself would 
“ always be present, seated on that throne ; from whence he would issue his 
“* orders to his captains, and that he would conduct them in the execution of 
“ all their designs and enterprises, provided they would always address them~ 
“‘ selves to him.” This discourse was sufficient, and the minds of all who 
heard 1t were wrought upon by the profound respect they entertained fur 


(i) A M 3686 Ant. J.C.318. Duiod. 1. xvii. p. 685, 636, et 663. Plut 10 Humen. p 
691 ws. Cor. Nep. c. 7. 
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the memory of that prince, in consequence of which they immediately order- 
ed a splendid tent to be erected, and a throne placed init, which was to be 
called the Throne ef Alexander ; and on this were to be laid his diadem and 
crown, with his seep’ and arms ; that all the chiefs should resort thither 
every morning to offer sacrifices ; that their consultations should be held near 
the throne, and that all orders should be received in the name of the king, 
as if he were still living, and pare ea of hiskingdom. Eumenes calmed 
the dispute by this expedient, which met with umsanimous approbation. No 
one raised himself above the others; but each competitor continued in the 
enjoyment of his privileges, till new events decided them in a more positive 
manner. 

(1)As Eumenes was sufficiently supplied with money, he soon raised a very 
considerable body of troops, and had an army of twenty thousand men, in the 
season of spring. These forces, with Eumenes at their head, were sufficient to 
spread terror among his enemies. Ptolemy sailed to the coast of Cilicia, and 
employed all sorts of expedients to corrupt the Argyraspides. Antigonus, 
on his part, made the same attempts by the emissaries he had in his camp ; 
but neither the one nor the other could succeed in them, so much had Eume- 
nes gained upon the munds of his soldiers, and so great was the confidence 
they reposed in him. 

He advanced, with these affectionate troops, into Syria and Phoenicia, to 
recover those provinces, which Ptolemy had seized with the greatest injus- 
tice. The maritime force of Phoenicia, in conjunction with fe fleet which 
the regent had already procured, would- have rendered them absolute mas- 
tera by sea, and they might hkewise have been capable of transmitting all 
necessary succours to each other. Could Eumenes have succeeded in this 
design, it would have been a decisive blow; but the fleet of Polysperchon 
having been entirely destroyed by the misconduct of Clytus, who commanded 
it, that misfortune rendered his project ineffectual. Antigonus, who had de- 
feated him, marched by land, immediately after that victory, against Eume- 
nes, with an army much more numerous than his own. umenes made a 
prudent retreat through Coelosynia, after which he passed the Euphrates, 
and took up his winter-quarters at Carre in Mesopotamia. 

(2) During his continuance in those parts, he sent to Pithon, governor of 
Media, and to Seleucus, governor of Babylon, to press them to join him with 
their forces against Antigonus, and caused the orders of the kings to be shewn 
them, by which they were enjoined to comply with his demand. They an- 
swered, that they were ready to assist these monarchs ; but that, as to him 
in particular, they would have no transactions with a man who had been de- 
clared a public enemy by the Macedonians. This was only a pretext, and 
they were actuated by a much more prevalent motive. If they had acknow- 
ledged the authority of Eumenes, and had obeyed him by advancing to him 
and subjecting their troops to his command, they must also have acknow- 
ledged the sovereign power of the regent, as well as of those who were mas- 
ters of the royal pupils, and made use of their names to render their own 
power more extensive. Pithon and Seleucus must, therefore, by inevitable 
consequence, have owned, that they held their governments only from those 
kings, and might be divested of them at their pleasure, and by virtue of the 
first order to that effect, which would have destroyed all their ambitious pre- 
tences with a le stroke. 

Most of the officers of Alexander, who had shared thé governments of the 
empire amongst themselves after his death, were solicitous to secure to them- 
selves the supreme power in ther several provinces ; for which reason they 
had chosen a person of a mean capacity, and an infant, on whom they con- 
ferred the title of sovereign, in order to have sufficient time to establish their 
usurpations under a weak government. But ali these measures would have 
been disconcerted, if they had allowed Eumenes an ascendant over them, 
with such an air of superiority, as subjected them to his orders. He issued 
them, indeed, in the name of the kings, but this was a circumstance they 


ft) Died. 1. xviu. p. 636—-CR® S> Diwd. bk. xu. p. GO), 661. 
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were desirous of evading, and at the same time what credited him so many 
enemies and obstructions, They were also ap ensive of the merit and 
sapenor genius of Eumenes, who was a Tere the greatest and most diffi- 
cult enterprises. It is certain, that of ali the captains of Alexander, he had 
the greatest share of wisdom and bravery, and was also the most steady in 
his resolutions ; fer he never broke his engagement. with any of those com- 
manders, though they did not observe the same fidelity with respect to him. 

Eumenes marched from Babylonia the following pring; and wasin dan- 
ger of losing his army by astratagem of Seleucus. The troops were encamp- 

in a plain near the Euphrates ; and Seleucus, by cutting the banks of that 
river laid all the neighbouring country under water. umenes, however, 
was 80 7a pore as te gain an eminence with histroops, and found means, 
the next day, to drain off the inundation so effectually, that he pursued his 
march almost without sustaining any loss. 

(1)Seleucus was then reduced to the necessity of making a truce with him, 
and of granting him a peaceable passage through the territories of his pro- 
vince, 1n order to arrive at Susa, where he disposed his troops into quarters 
of refreshment, while he solicited all the governors of the provinces in Upper 
Asia for succours. He had before notified to them the order of the kings ; 
and those whom he had charged with that commission, found them all assem- 
bled, at the close ofa war they had undertaken, 1n concert, against Pithon 
the governor of Media. This Pithon having pursued the very same mea- 
sures in the Upper Asia, which Antigonus had formed in the Lower, had 
caused Philotas to suffer death, and made himself master of his government. 
IIe would hkewise have attempted to treat the rest 1n the same manner, if 
they had not opposed him by this confederacy, which the common interest 
had formed st him. Peucestes, governor of the province of Persia, had 
the command in chief conferred upon him, and defeated Pithon, drove him 
out of Media, and obliged him to go to Babylon to implore the protection of 
Seleucus. All the confederates were still in the camp after this victory, when 
the deputies from Eumenes arrived, and they immediately marched from 
Susa to join him; not that they were really devoted to the royal party, but 
because they were more apprehensive than ever of being subjected to the 
victorious Antigonus, who was then at the head of a powerful army, and 
either divested of their employments all such governors as he suspected, or 
reduced them to the state of mere officers, lable to be removed and punished 
at his pleasure. 

They joined Eumenes, therefore, with all their forces, which composed an 
army of above twenty-five thousand men. With this reinforcement, he 
found himself not only in a condition to oppose Antigonus, who was then 
advancing to him, but still much superior in the number of his troops. The 
season was far advanced, when Antigonus arrived at the banks of the Tigris, 
and was obliged to take winter-quarters in Mesopatamia ; (2) where, with 
Seleucus and Pithon, who were then of his party, he concerted measures for 
the operations of the next campaign. 

( 3) During these transactions, Macedonia was the scene ofa t revolu- 
tion. Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great, whom Polysperchon 
had recalied, had made herself absolute mustress of affairs, and caused Ari« 
dzeus, or Philip, who had enjoyed the title of king for six years and four 
months, to be put to death. Burydice his consort sustained the same fate ; 
for Olympias sent her ‘a dagger, a cord, and a bow] of poison, and only allowed 
her the liberty of cheosing her death. She accordingly gave the preference 
to the cord, and then strangled herself, after she had uttered a thousand 
imprecations against her enemy and murderess. Nicanor, the brother of 
Cassander, and a hundred of the principal friends of this latter, hkewise suf- 
fered death. 

These repeated barbarities did not long remained unpunished. Olympiag 
had retired to Pydna, with the young king Alexander and his mother Rox« 
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ana, with Thessalonica, the sister of Alexander the Great, and Deidumia, 
the daughter of Miacides king of Epirus, and sister of Pyrrhus. Cassander 
did not any time, but advanced thither, and besieged them by sea and 
land. acides prepared to assist the princesses, and was already upon his 
march ; but the greatest part of his ferees, who were averse te that expedi 
tion, revolted from the king, and condemned him to banishment, when they 
returned to Epirus. They likewise maszacred all his friends; and Pyr- 
rhus, the son of Auacides, who was then but an infant, would have suffered 
the same fate, if a set of faithful domestics had not happily withdrawn him 
from their rage. Epirus then declared in favour of Cassander, who sent Ly- 
ciscus thither to take upon him the government in his name. Olympias had 
no recourse but from Polysperchon, who wasthen in Perrheebia, a small] pro- 
vince on the confines of 2toha, and was preparing to succour her ; but &as- 
sander sent Callas, one of his generals, against him, who corrupted the great- 
est part of his troops, and obliged him to retire into Naxia, a cit Per- 
rhosbia, where he besieged him. Olympias, who had supported the mi- 
series of famine with an invincible courage, having now lost all hopes of re- 
hef, was compelled to surrender at discretion. 

Cassander, in order to destroy her 1n a manner that might give the least 
offence, prompted the relations of the principal officers, whom Olympias had 
caused to be slain during her regency, to accuse her in the assembly of the 
Macedonians, and to sue for vengeance for the cruelties she had committed. 
The request of these persons was granted; and when they had all been heard, 
she was‘ condemned to die, though absent, and no one interposed his good 
offices in her defence. After sentence of death had passed, Cassander pro- 
‘eon to her, by some friends, to retire to Athens, promising to accomodate 

er with a gulley to convey her thither, whenever she should be so disposed. 
His intention was to destroy her in her passage by sea, and to publish through 
all Macedonia, that the gods, amidst their displeasure at her horrible cruel- 
ties, had abandoned her to the mercy ofthe waves ; for he was apprehensive 
of a retaliation from the Macedonians, and was therefore desirous of cas- 
ting upon Providence all the odious circumstances of his own perfidy. 

Olympias, whether she had been advertised of Cassander’s design, or whe- 
ther she was actuated by sentiments of grandeur, 80 natural to persons of 
her rank, imagined her presence alone would calm the storm, and answered, 
with an imperious air, that she was not a woman who would have recourse 
to flight, and insisted on pleading her own cause in the public assembly ; ad- 
ding, this was the least favour that could be granted a queen, or rather, that 
it was an act of justice, which could not be refused to persons of the lowest 
rank. Cassander had no inclination to consent to this demand, having rea< 
son to be apprehensive, that the remembrance of Philip and Alexander, for 
whom the Macedonians retained the utmost veneration, would create a sud- 
den change in their resolutions ; he therefore sent two hundred soldiers, en- 
tarely devoted to his will, with orders to destroy her; but, resolute as they 
were in themselves, they were incapable of supporting the air of majesty 
which appeared jn the eyes and aspect of that princess ; and retired without 
executing their commission. It became necessary, therefore, to employ in 
this murder, the relations of those whom she had caused to suffer death ; and 
they were overjoyed at the opportunity of gratifying their vengeance in ma- 
king their court to C er. Thus perished the famous Olympias, the 
daughter, the sister, the wife, and the mother of kings, and who really me- 
rited so tragical a period of her days, in consequence of all crimes and cruel- 
ties ; but it is impossible to see her I, in this manner, without detest- 
ing the wickedness of a prince who deprived her of life in so unworthy a 
manner. 

(1)Cassander already beheld an assured passage te the Macedonian throne 
opened to his ambition ; but he thought it incumbent on him to have recourse 
ta other measures, in order to secure himself against the vicissitudes of time, 
the inconstancy of the Macedomians, and the jealousy of his comvetitors. 
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Thessalonica, the sister of Alexander the Great, being qualified by her illus. 
trious birth, and authority in Macedonia, to conciliate to him the friendship 
of the grandees, and ple of that kingdom, he hoped, by espousing her, to 
attach them in a pecuhar manner te himself, in consequence of the esteem 
and respect they testified for the reyal family. 

There was still one obstacle more to be surmounted, without which Cas. 
sander would have always been deemed an uaurper and a tyrant. The young 
prinee Alexander, the son of Alexander the Great, Roxana, was still liv. 
ing, and had been acknowledged king, and the lawful heir to the throne. 
Tecsem necessary, therefore, to remove this prince and his mother out of 
the way. Cassander(1), emboldened by the success of his former crime, was 
determined to commit a second, from whence he expected to derive all the 
fruits of his hopes. Prudence, however, made it necessary for him to sound 
the disposition of the Macedonians, with respect to the death of Olympuas ; 
for if they shewed themselves insensible at the loss of that princess, he 
might be certain that the death of the young king and his mother would af- 
fect them as httle. He therefore judged it expedient to proceed with cau- 
tion, and advance by moderate steps in the execution of his scheme. In 
order to which, he began with causing Alexander and Roxana to be con~< 
ducted to the castle of perpen: by a good escort commanded by Glaucias, 
an officer entirely devoted to his interest. When they arrived at that for- 
tress, they were divested of all regal honours, and treated rather lke pii< 
vate persons, whom important motives of state made it necessary to secure. 

He intended, by his next step, to make 1t evident, that he claimed sove-< 
reign power in Macedonia. With this view, and in order to render the me- 
mory of Olympias still more odious, he gave orders for performing with great 
magnificence the funeral obsequies of king Philp, or Aridweus, and queen 
Eurydice his wife, who had been muidered by the directions of Olvmpias. 
He commanded the usage of such mourning as was customary in solemnities 
of that nature, and caused the royal remains to be deposited in the tombs 
appropriated to the sepulture of the Macedonian kings; affecting, by these 
exteriors of dissembled sorrow, to manifest his zeal for the royal family, at 
the same time that he was meditating the destruction of the young king. 

Polysperchon, in consequence of the information he received of the death 
of Olympias, and the exaltation of Cassander to the throne of Macedonia, 
had sheltered himself in Naxia, a city of Perrhoebia, where he had sustained 
a siege, and from whence he retreated with a very inconsiderable body of 
troops, to pass into Thessaly, in order to join some forces of the Afacides ; 
after which he advanced into Etolia, where he was greatly respected. Cas< 
sander followed him closely, and marched his army into Boeotia, where the 
ancient inhabitants of Thebes were seen wandering from place to place, 
without any fixed habitation or retreat. He was touched with the calami- 
tous condition of that city, which was once so powerful, and had been razed 
to 1ts very foundations by the command of Alexander. After a period of 
twenty years, he endeavoured to reinstate it in its primitive splendour ; the 
Athenians offered to rebuild part of the walls at their own g@xpense, and se- 
veral towns and cities of Italy, Sicily, and Greece, bestowed considerable 
sums on that occasion by voluntary contributions. By which means Thebes, 
in a short space of time, recovered its ancient opulence, and became even 
richer than ever, by the care and magnificence of Cassander, who was just- 
ly considered as the father and restorer of that city. 

When he had giyen proper erders for the re-establishment of Thebes, he 
advanced into Peloponnesus, against Alexander the sen ef Polysperchon, 
and marched directly to Argos, which surrendered without resistance ; upon 
which allthe cities of the Meseenians, except Ithome, followed that exam- 
ple. Alexander, terrified at the rapidity of his conquests, endeavoured ta 
check them by a battle ; but Cassander, who was much inferior to him in 
troops, was unwilling to hazard a battle, and thought it more advisable to re- 
tire into Macedonia, after he had left good garrisons in the places he had taken_ 
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(1) As he knew the merit of Alexander, he endeavoured to disengage hint 
fiom the party of Antigonus, and attach him te his own, by offering him the 
government of al] Peloponnesus, with the command of the troops stationed 
in that country. An offer so advantageous was accepted by Alexander, with< 
out any hesitation ; but he did not long enjoy it, ha been unfortunatel 
slain soon after, by some citizens of Sicyon, where he then resided, who had 
combined to destroy him. This conspiracy, however, did not produce the 
effects expected from it ; for ibn Rar the wife of Alexander, whose heart 
was a composition of grandeur and fortitude, instead of mamifesting any con- 
sternation at the sight of this fatal accident, and as she was beloved by the 
soldiers, and honoured by the officers, whom she had always obliged and ser- 
ved, repressed the insolence of the Sicyonians, and defeated them in a battle ; 
after which she caused thirty of the most mutinous among them to be h 
up ; appeased all the troubles which had been excited by the seditious in the 
city, re-entered it in a victorious manner, and governed it with a wisdom 
ae acquired her the admiration of all those who heard any mention of her 
conduct. 

(2)Whilst Cassander was employing all his efforts to establish himself on 
the throne of Macedonia, Antigonus was concerting measures to rid himself 
of a dangerous enemy ; and, having taken the field the ensuing spring, he ad- 
vanced to Babylon, where he augmented his army with the troops he re~ 
ceived from Pithon and Seleucus, and then passed the Tigris to attack Eu- 
menes, who had neglected nothing on his part to oppose him vigorously. He 
was much superior to Antigonus 1n the number of his troops, and yet more 
in the abilities of a great commander; though the other was far from being 
defective in those qualifications ; for, next to Eumenes, he was undoubtedly 
the best general and ablest statesman of his time. 

(3)Eumenes had this misfortune, that his army being composed of diffe- 
rent bodies of troops, with the governors of provinces at their head, each of 
them pretended to the command in chief. Eumenes not being a Macedonian, 
but a Thracian by birth, every one of the governors thought himself, for 
that reason, his superior. We may add to this, that the pomp, splendour, 
and magnificence affected by them, seemed to leave an infinite distance be- 
tween him and them, who assumed the air of real Satraps. They imagined, 
in consequence of a mistaken and ill-timed ambition(4), but very customary 
with great men, that to give sumptuous repasts, and add to them what- 
ever may gratify the senses, were t of the duties of a soldier of rank ; 
and estimating their own merit b e largeness of their revenues and expen- 
ses, they flattered themselves that they had acquired, by their means, an 
extraordinary credit, and a great authority over the troops, and that the ar- 
my had all the consideration and esteem for them imaginable. 

(5) A circumstance happened at this time, which ought to have undeceiy-~ 
ed them. As the soldiers were marching in quest of the enemy, Eumenes, 
who was seized with a dangerous indisposition, was carried in a litter, at a 
considerable distance from the army, to be more remote from the noise, and 
that he might enjoy the refreshment of slumber, of which he had long been 
deprived. When they had made some advance, and began to perceive the 
enemy appear on the rising grounds, they halted on a sudden, and began to 
call for Eumenes. At the same time, they cast their bucklers on the ground, 
and declared to their officers, that they would not proceed on their march, 
till Eumenes came to command them. He accordingly came with all expe- 
dition, hastening the slaves who carzied him, and opening the curtains on 
each side of his litter; he then stretched out his handsto the soldiers, and 
made them a declaration of his joy and gratitude. When the troops beheld 
him, they immediately saluted him in the Macedonian language, resumed 
the buck struck upon them with their pikes, and broke forth into loud 
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acclamationa of victory and defiance to their enemies, as if they desired only 
to see their general at their head. 

When Antigonus received intelligence that Eumenes was ill, and caused 
himself to be carried in a litter, in the rear of the army, he advanced in 
hopes that his distemper would deliver his enemies into his hands ; but when 
he came near enough to take a view of them, and beheld their cheerful as- 
pects, the dispesition of their army, and particularly the litter, which was 
carried from rank to rank, he burst into a loud vein of ! ter, in his usual 
manner, and addressing himself to one of his officers-——“* Take notice,” said 
he, “ of yonder litter; it is that which has drawn up those troops against us, 
“ and is now preparing to attack us.” And then, without losing a moment's 
time, he caused a retreat to be sounded, and returned ta his camp. 

Plutarch remarks, that the Macedonians made it very evident, on this oc- 
casion, that they judged all the other Satraps exceedingly well qualified to 
give splendid entertainments, and arrange great feasts, but that esteem- 
ed Eumenes alone capable of commanding an army with ability. his 1s a 
solid and sensible reflection, and affords room for a variety of observations ; 
it points out the false taste for glory, and the injudiciousness of those officers 
and commanders, who are only studious to distinguish themselves in the army 
by magnificent collations, and who place their principal merit in surpassing 
others in luxury, and frequently in ruining themselves without thanks, by 
those ridiculous ex es. J say without thanks, because nobody thinks 
himself obliged to them for their profusion, and they are always the worst 
servants of the state. 

(1)The two armies having separated without coming to an engagement, 
encamped at the distance of three furlongs from each other, with a river and 
several large pools of water between them ; and as they sustained great in- 
conveniences, because the whole country was eaten up, Antigonus sent am- 
bassadors to the Satraps and Macedonians of the army of Eumenes, to pre- 
vail upon them to quit that general and join him, making them, at the same 
time, the most magnificent promises to induce their compliance. The Ma- 
cedonians rejected his proposals, and dismissed the ambassadors with severe 
menaces, in case they should presume to make any such for the future. 
Eumenes, after having commended them for their fidelity, related to them 
this very ancient fable. ‘A lion entertaining a passion for a young virgin, 
*“« demanded her one day in marriage of her father, whose answer was, that 
“ he esteemed this alliance a great honour to him, and was ready to present 
‘“‘his daughter to him; but that his large nails and teeth made him appre- 
“‘hensive lest he should na nay Peas a httle too rudely upon her, if the 
“‘ least difference should arise between them with relation to their house- 
“‘ hold affairs. The lion, who was passionately fond of the maid, immediate- 
“‘ly suffered his claws to be pared off, and his teeth to be drawn out. After 
“‘ which the father ae up a strong cudgel, and soon drove away his pre- 
** tended son-in-law. his,” continued Eumenes, “ is the aim of Antigonus. 
«* He amuses you with mighty promises, in order to make himself master of 
*« your forces ; but when he has accomplished that design, he will scon make 
“« you sensible of hig teeth and claws.’ 

(2)A few days after this event, some deserters from the army of Antigonus 
having acquainted Eumenes, that that general was preparing te decamp the 
next night, about the hour of nine or ten in the eve , Kumenes at first 
suspected that his intention was to advance into the province of Gabene, 
which was a fegtile country, capable of subsisting numerous armies, and ve- 
ry commodigqus and secure for the troops, by reason of the inundations and 
rivers with which it abounded, and therefore he resolved to prevent the exe- 
cution of that design. With this view he prevailed, by sums of money, upon 
some foreign soldiers, to go like deserters into the camp of Antigonus, and 
acquaint him, that Eumenes intended to attack him the ensuing night. In 
the mean time he caused the baggage to be conveyed away, and ordered the 
troups to take some refreshment, and then march. Antigonus, upon this 
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fulse intelligence, caused his troops to continue under arms, while Eumenes 
in the mean time advanced on his way. rei, Ba was soon informed by 
couriers that he had decamped, and finding that he had been over-reached by 
his enemy, he still persisted in his first intention ; and baving ordered his 
troops to strike their tents, he proceeded with #0 much expedition, that his 
march resembled a pursuit. But when he saw that it was impossible to ad- 
vance with his wholé army up to Eumenes, who had the start of him at least 
six hours in hig march, he left his infantry under the command of Pithon, 
and proceeded with the cavalry, on a full gallop, and came up by break of 
day with the rear guard of the enemy, who were descending a hill. He then 

ted upon the top, and Eumenes, who discovered this body of cavalry, 1ma- 
gined it to be the whole ape f 3 upon which he discontinued his march, and 
formed his troops in order of battle. By these means Ratizonns played off 
a retaliation upon Eumenes, and amused him in his turn ; for he prevented 
the continuanee of his march, and gave his own infantry sufficient time to 
arrive. 

(1)The two armies were then drawn up; that of Eumenes consisted of 
thirty-five thousand foot with above six thousand horse, and one hundred 
and fourteen elephants- That of Antigonus was composed of -twenty-eight 
thousand foot, exght thousand five hundred horse, and sixty-five elephants. 
The battle was fought with great obstinacy till the night was far advanced, 
for the moon was then in the full, but the slaughter was not very considerable 
on either side. Antigonus lost three thousand seven hundred of his infan- 
try, and fifty-four of his horse, and above four thousand of his men were 
wounded. Eumenes lost five hundred and forty of his infantry, and a v 
inconsiderable number of his cavalry, and had above nine hundred wounded. 
The victory was really on his side; but as his troops, notwithstanding all 
his entreaties, would not return to the field of battle to carry off the dead 
bodies, which among the ancients was an evidence of victory, it was in con- 
sequence attributed to Antigonus, whose army appeared again in the field, 
and buried the dead. Eumenes sent a herald the next day to desire leave 
to inter his slain ; this was granted him, and he rendered them funeral hon- 
ours with all possible magnificence. 

(2)A very singular dispute arose at the performance of this ceremony. 
The men happened to find among the slain, the body of an Indian officer, who 
had brought his two wives with him, one of whom he had but lately married. 
The law of the country, which is said to be still subsisting, would not allow 
a wife to survive her husband ; and if she refused to be burnt with him on 
the funeral pile, her character was for ever branded with infamy, and she 
was obliged to continue in a state of widowhood for the remainder of her 
days. She was even condemned to a kind of excommunication, as she was 
rendered incapable of assisting at any sacrifice, or other religious ceremony. 
This law, however, extended only to one wife ; but, in the present instance, 
there were two~ each of whom insisted on being preferred to the other. The 
eldest pleaded her superiority of years ; to which the youngest replied, that 
the law excluded her rival, because she was then pregnant ; and the contest 
was accordingly determined in that manner. The first of them retired with 
a very dejected air, her eyes bathed 1n tears, and tearing her hair and dress, 
as if she had sustained some great calamity. The other, on the contrary, 
with a mien of joy and triu » amidst a numerous, retinue of her relations 
and friends, and arrayed in her richest ornaments, as on the day of her nup- 
tials, advanced with a solemn pace, where the funeral ceremonies were to 
be performed. She there distributed all her jewels among her friends and 
relations ; and, having taken hez lest farewell, she placed herself on the fune- 
ral pile, by the acsistance of her own brother, and expired amidst the praises 
and acclamations ef most of the spectators ; but some of them accord- 
ing to the historian, ape 9 <i ie ef this strange custom, as barbarous and 
inhuman. The action this woman was undoubtedly a real murder, and 
might justly be considered as a violation of the mest express law of nature, 
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which prehibits all attempts upon a person's own life ; and commands us not 
to diapose of it in with the dictates of caprice, or forget that 1t 
is only a deposit, whi a to be resigned to none bat that Being from 
whom we received it. Such a sacrifice is so far from deserving to be enume- 
rated among the instances ef respect and amity due to a husband, that he 
is rather treated as an unrelenting and bloedy idol, by the immolation of 
such precious victims. 

(1) — course of this competee the war was maintained with ob- 
stinacy on sides, and Persia and Media were the theatre of its opera- 
tions. The armies traversed these two provinces by marches and counter- 
marches, and each party had recourse to all the art and stratagems that the 
| arpa capacity, in conjunction with a long series of experience in the pro- 

ession of war, could supply. Eumenes, though he had a mutinous and un- 
tractable army to govern, obtained however several advantages over his ene- 
mies in this ign; and when his troeps grew impatient for winter quar- 
ters, he had stili the dexterity to secure the best in all the province of Ga- 
bene, which obliged Antigonus to seek his to the north in Media, where he 
was incapable of arriving, till after a march of twenty-five da 

a?) The troops of Eumenes were so ungovernable, that he could not pre- 
vail upon them to post themselves near enough to each other, to be assem- 
bled on any emergency. They absolutely insisted on very distant quar- 
ters, which took in the whole extent of the province, under pretence of being 
more commodiously stationed, and of having every thing in greater abundance. 
In a word, they were dispersed at such a distance from each other, that it 
required several days for re-assembling them ina body. Antigonus, who 
was informed of this circumstance, marched from a very remote quarter, 
wn the depth of winter, in hopes to surprise these different bodies so dia- 


Eumenes, however, was not a man to be surprised in such a manner, but 
had the precaution to dispatch, to various parts, spies mounted on dromedaries, 
the awitte st of all animals,-to gain timely intelligence of the enemy’s mo- 
tions ; and he had posted them so judiciously, that he received information 
of this march, before Antigonus could arrive at any of his quarters ; this 
furnished him with an expedient to save his army by a stratagem, when all 
the other generals looked upon it as lost. He posted the troops who were 
the nearest to him on the mountains that rose toward the quarter from whence 
the enemies were advancing, and ordered them, the following night, to kin- 
dle as many fires as might cause 1t to be imagined that all the army were 
there encamped. Antigonus was soon informed, by his advanced guard, 
that those fires were seen at a great distance, upon which he concluded that 
Eumenes was there encamped with all his forces, and 1n a condition to re- 
ceive him. In order, therefore, not to ex his men, who were fatigued 
by long marches, to an engagement with h troops, he caused them to 
halt, that they might have time te recover themselves a little ; by which 
means Eumenes had all the opportunity that was necessary for. assembling 
his forces, before the enemy could advance upon him. Antigonus, finding 
his scheme defeated, and extremely mortified at being thus over-reached, de- 
termined to come to an ent. 

The troops of Eumaenes being all assembled about him, were struek with 
admiration at his exteraerdinary prudence and ability, and resolved that he 
should exercise the aple co d. Antigenes and Teutames, the two cap~- 
tains who led the Aacpesapidla case so exceedingly mortified at a distinction 
so glorious for that they formed a resolutien te destrey him, and 
drew most of the mrt Sapa apetiigulptnisiler na rien sabee Envy 
is a malady that scldem admits of a cure, and is generally heightened y ere 
medics inistered to it. All the precautions of pradence, ation, and 
condescension, which Eumenes employed, were able of mollifying the 

Barbarians their ; and he must have 


{t) Diod 1 xix p. 680 —684 
@) Died. yp. 644.—688, Fiut.1n Eumen. p. 562. Cor. Nep. ¢ viitexu. 
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renounced his merit and virtue, which occasioned it, to have been epee of 
appeasing them. He frequently lamented to himself his unhappiness in 
being fated to live, not with men, as his expression. was, but with brute beasts. 
Several conspiracies had already been formed against him, and he daily be- 
held himself exposed to the same danger. In ofdoer to frustrate their effects, 
if possible, he had borrowed, on various pretexts of pressing necessity, many 
considerable sums of those who a mort inveterate against him, that 
he at. least might restrain them, by the consideration of their own interest, 
and an eeyeeiennrs of losing the sums they had Ient him, should he happen. 
to perish- 

ig enemies, however, being now determined to destroy him, held a coun- 
cil, in order to dehberate on the time, place, and means of accomplishing 
their intentsons. They all agreed to protract his fall, till after the decision 
of the impending battle, and then to destroy him near the spot where it was 
fought. damus, who commanded the elephants, went immediately, with 
Pheedimus, to acquaint Eumenes with this resolution, not from any affection 
to his person, but only from their apprehensions of losing the money he had 
borrowed of them. menes returned them his thanks, and highly applaud- 
ed their affection and fidelity. 

When he returned to his tent, he immediately made his will, and then 
burnt all his papers, with the letters that had been written to him, because 
he was unwillin that those who had favoured him with any secret intel- 
ligence should be exposed to any accusation or calumny after his death. 
When he had thus disposed of his affairs, and found himself alone, he del:- 
herated on the conduct he ought to pursue. And now a thousand contrary 
thoughts agitated his mind. Could 1t possibly be prudent in him, to repose 
any confidence in those officers and generals who had sworn his destruction ? 
Might he not lawfully arm against them the zeal and affection of the soldiers, 
who were inviolably devoted to him? On the other hand, would it not be 
his best expedient, to pass through Media and Armenia, and retire to Cap- 
padocia, the place of his residence, where he might hope for a sure asylum 
from danger ? Or, in order to avenge himself on those traitors, would it 
not be better for him to abandon them 1n the crisis of the battle, and resign 
the victory to his enemies? For in a situation so desperate as his own, what 
thoughts will not rise up in the mind of a man reduced to the last extremity 
by a set of perfidious traitors! This last thought, however, infused a horror 
into his soul; and as he was determined to discharge his duty to his latest 
breath, and to combat, to the close of his life, for the prince who had armed 
him in his cause, he resigned his destiny, says Plutarch, to the will of the 
gods, and thought only of preparing his troops for the battle. 

He had thirty-six thousand seven hundred foot, and above six thousand 
horse, with four hundred elephants. The army of Antigonus was rag 0 ari 
of twenty-two thousand foot, nine thousand horse, with a body of Median 
cavalry, and pel Melis elephants. This general posted his cavalry on the 
two wings, his infantry he disposed in the centre, and formed his elephants 
into a first line, which extended along the front of the army, and he filled 
up the intervals between the elephants with a learaniey troops. He gave 
the command of the left wing to Pithon ; that of the right he assigned to hiy 
son Demetrius, where he was to act in person, at the head of a body of chosen 
troops. Eumenes drew up his army almost in the same manner; his best 
troops he disposed into the left wing, and placed himself in their front, in 
order to oppose Antigonus, and gave the command of the right to Phihp. 

Before the graies bacon the charge, he exhorted the Greeks and Barba~ 


rians to their duty well ; for as to his phalanx, and the rey reepicss 
they so little nesded any animating expressions, that they were the first to 
enco him with assurances, that the enemy should not wait a moment for 


them. ey were the oldest troops that had served under Philip and Alex- 
ander, and were all veteran champions, whom victory had crowned in a hun~- 
dred. combats ; they had hitherto been reputed invincible, and had never been 
foiled in any action ; for which reason, they advanced to the treops of Anti- 
gonus, and charged them fiercely, with this exclamation ; “ Villains! you 
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“now mane with your fathers !” tang Borne broke in upon the fnfantry with 
irresistible fury. Not one of the battalions could sustajn the shock, and 
most of them were cut to pieces. 

The event was different with co ah to the cavalry; fer as the engaye- 
ment between them began on a sindy soil, the motion of the men and horses 
raised such a thick dust, as made them incapable of seeing te the distance of 
three paces. Antigonus, befriended by this darkness, detached from his ca- 
valry a body of troops superior to that of the enemy, and carried off afl their 
baggage, without their perceiving it, and at the same time broke in upon 
their horse. Peucestes, who commanded them, and, till then, bad given a 
thousand proofs of true bravery, fell back, and drew all the rest after him. 
Eumenes employed all his efforts to rally them, but 1m vain ; the confusion 
was as univ in that quarter, as the advantage had been complete in the 
other. The capture of the baggage was of more importance to Antigonus, 
than the victory could be to Eumenes; for the soldiers of the latter, finding 
at their return all their baggage carried off, with their wives and children, 
instead of employing their swords against the enemy, in order to recover 
them, which would have been very practicable at that time, and was what 
Eumenes had promised to accomplish, they turned all their fury against 
their own general. 

Having chosen their time, they fell upon him, forced his sword out of his 
hand, and bound his hands behind him with his own belt. In this condition 
they led him through the Macedonian phalanx, then drawn up in hnes under 
arms, in order to deliver him up to Antigonus, who had promised to restore 
them all their baggage on that condition. ‘* Kill me, O soldiers!’ said Eu- 
menes, as he passed by them, “kill me yourselves, I conjure you in the 
‘““name of all the gods! for though I perish by the command of Antigonus, 
“‘my death will, however, be as much your act as 1f I had fallen by your 
“swords. If you are unwilling to do me that office with your hands, per- 
** mit me at least to discharge it by one of mine. ‘That shall render me the 
“‘ service which you refuse me. On this condition, I absolve you from alk 
“« the severities you have reason to apprehend from the vengeance of the gods, 
“‘ for the crime you are preparing to perpetrate on me.” 

Upon this they hastened him along, to prevent the repetition of such 
peeroue addresses, which might awaken the affection of the troops for their 

ene? al. 

= Most of the soldiers of Antigonus went out to meet him, and left scarce 
a single man in hiscamp. When that illustrious prisoner arrived there, An- 
tigonus had not the courage to see him, because his presence alone ‘would 
have reproached him in the highest degree. As those who guarded him 
asked Antigonus, in what manner he would have him kept: “As you would 
“‘an elephant,” replied he, “ or a lion,” which are two animals most to be 
dreaded. But within a few days he was touched with compassion, and order- 
ed him to be eased of the weightiest of his chains; he likewise appointed 
one of his own domestics to serve him, and permitted bis friends to see him, 
and pass whole days in his company. They were also allowed to furnish him 
with all necessary refreshment. 

Antigonus deliberated with himself for some time, in what manner he 
should treat his prisoner. They had been intimate friends when they served 
under Alexander, and the remembrance of that amity rekindled some tender 
sentiments in his favour, and for a while combated his interest. His son 


Demetrius also solicited ly in his favour; passionatel desiring, in 
mere genervaity, that the life of so a man t be saved: But Anti- 
Konus, who was well ainted with his inflexible fidelity for the family of 
lexander, and knew what a us enemy he had in him, and how ca- 
he was oe his measures, should he escape from his 
ands, was too much afraid of him to grant him his life, and therefore order- 
ed him to be destroyed in prison. 
Such was the end of the most accompli man of his age, in every par- 


ticular, and the worthiest to succeed Alexanaer the Great. He had not, in- 
deed, the fortune of that monarch, but he, perhaps, was not his inferiur in 
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merit. He was truly brave without temerity, and prudent without weakness. 
His descent was tut mean, though he was not ashamed of it, and he gradual- 
ly rose to the highest stations, and might evan have aspired to a throne, if 
he had either more ambition or less p - Ata time when intrigues 
and cabals, instigated by a motive moat of affecting a human heart, 
I mean the thirst of empire, were formed by men who knew neither sinceri- 
ty nor fidelity, nor had any respect to the ties of blood or the rights of friend- 
ship, but trampled on the most sacred laws, Eumenes always retained an in- 
violable fidelity and attachment to the royal family, which no hopes or fears, 
no vicissitudes of fortune, nor any elevation, had pone to shake. This ver 
character of probity rendered him insupportable to his colleagues ; for it 
frequently happens,(1) that virtue creates enmities and aversions, because 
it seems to reproach those who think in a different manner, and places thoir 
defects in too conspicuous a light. : 

He ssed all the military virtues in a supreme eeqree 3 or, in other 
words, he was a complete master in the art of war, as » as of fortitude, 
foresight, a wonderful fertility of invention for stratagems and resources, 1n 
the most unexpected dangers and most desperate conjunctures ; but 1 place 
in a much nobler lght, t character of probity, and those sentiments of 
honour, which prevailed in him, and were always inseparable from the other 
shining qualities I have mentioned. 

A merit so illustrious and universal, and at the same time so modest, 
which ought to have excited the esteem and admiration of the other com- 
manders, only gave them offence, and inflamed their envy ; a defect too fre- 
quently visible in persons of high rank. These Satraps, full of themselves, 
saw with jealousy and indignation, that an officer of no birth, but much bet- 
ter qualified, and more brave and experienced than themselves, had ascended 
by degrees to the most exalted stations, which they imagined due only to 
those who were dignified with great names, and descended from ancient and 
iHustrious families ; as if true nobility did not consist in merit and virtue. 

Antigonus and the whole army celebrated the funeral obsequies of Eumenes 
with great magnificence, and consented to render him the utmost honours, 
his death having extinguished all their envy and fear. They deposited his 
bones and ashes in an urn of silver, and sent it to his wife and children in 
Cappadocia; a poor compensation for a desolate widow and helpless orphans! 


SECTION VI. 


THE DEATH OF YOUNG ALEXANDER, ROXANA, HERCULES, BARSINA, 
AND CLEOPATRA. 


AnTiconus,(2) looking upon himself as master of the empire of Asia for 
the future, made a new regulation in the eastern provinces, for his better 
security. He discarded the governors he suspected, and advanced to 
their places those persons in whom he thought he might confide. He even 
destroyed several who had rehdered themselves formidable to him by toa 
great merit. Dithon, governor 6f Media, and Antigenes, general of the Ar- 
Fyrespides, were among these latter. Seleucus, governor of Babylon, was 

ewise minuted down in the st of proscriptions ; but he found means to 
escape the danger, and threw himeelf under the proteetion of Ptolemy king 
of t. As for the Argyraspides, who had betrayed Eumenes, he sent 
them into Arachosia, the remotest province in the empire, and ordered Sy- 
burtiue, who governed there, to take such measures as might age 4 them 
all, and prevent any one of them from ever returning to . Fhe just 
horror he conceived at the infamous manner in which they betrayed their 
general, contributed not a httle to this resolution, though he enjoyed the 
fruit of their treason without, the least scruple or remorse; but a metive, 


(1) Industrie innocentweque quasi mahs artibus insensi—etiam gleria ac virtue in° 
fenses hahet, ut nimes ex propinqeo diversa arguens.—Tacit. 
#t) A. M. 3os9. Aunt. J.©.315. Duod. }. xx. p. 668.—G02, et 697, Ga, 
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still more prevalent, determined him chiefly to this proceeding. These sol« 
diers were mutinous, untractable, licentious, and averse to all obedience ; 
their example, therefore, was capable of corrupting the other troops, and 
even of destroying him, by a new instanes of treachery ; he therefore was 
aera to alc cleaner them wi a : i ie 

1 eucus ow to reproenent ormidabie power, ntigonus 
so effectually te Ptolemy, that he engaged him in a league with Lysimachus 
and Cassander, whom he had also convinced, by an express, of the danger 
they had reasen to apprehend from the power of that prince. Antigonus 
was very sensible that Seleucus would not fail to urge them to measures 
against his interest, for which reason he sent an embassy to each of the 
three, to renew the good ee between them, by new assurances of 
his friendship. But what ce could be reposed in such assurances 
from a perfidious man, who had lately destroyed so many governors, from no 
inducement but the ambition of reigning alone at the expense of all his col- 
leagues? The answers, therefore, which he received, made him sufficiently 
sensible, that it was incumbent on him to prepare for war: Upon which he 
quitted the east, and edvanced into Cilicia with very considerable treasures, 
which he had drawn from Babylon and Susa. He there raised new levies, 
regulated several affairs in the provinces of Asia Minor, and then marched 
into Syria and Pheenicia. 

(2)His design was to divest Ptolemy of those twe provinces, and make him- 
self master of their maritime forces, which were absolutely necessary for him 
in the war he was preparing to undertake tthe contederates. For un- 
less he could be master at sea, and have at lingt the ports and vessels of the 
Pheenicians at his disposal, he could never expect any success against them. 
He, however, arrived too late to surprise the ships; for Ptolemy had al- 
ready sent to Egypt all that could be found in Phomcia, and it was with 
difficulty that ssi made himself master of the ports; for Tyre, Joppa, 
and Gaza, opposed him with all their forces. The two last, indeed, were 
soon taken ; but a considerable length of time was necessary for the reduc+ 
tion of Tyre. 

However, as he was already master of all the other ports of Syria and Phe- 
nicia, he immediately gave orders for building vessels ; and a vast number of 
trees were cut down for that purpose, on Mount Libanus, which was covered 
with cedar and cypress trees of extraordinary beauty and height, and they 
were conveyed to the different ports where the ships were to be built ; in 
which work he employed several thousand men. At length, with these ships, 
and others that joined him from Cyprus, Rhodes, and some particular cities 
with which he had contracted an alliance, he formed a considerable fleet, 
and rendered himself master of the sea. 

His ardour for this work was redoubled by an affront he had received from 
Seleucus, who, with a hundred ships that lemy had sent him, smiled up 
to Tyre, in sight of all the forces of Antigonus, with an intention to brave 
him whilst he was engaged in the siege of that city. And 1 reality, this 
insult had Breatly discopraged his troops, and given his alles such an 1m- 
pression of his weakness, aa was very injurious to him. In order, therefore, 
to prevent the effect of those disadvantageous opinions, he sent for the prin- 
cipal allies, and assured them, he would have such a fleet at sea that sum- 
mer, as should be superior to the naval forces of all his enemies ; and he was 
punctual to his — before the expiration of the year. : 

(3)But when he perceived, that while he was thus employed in Phoonicia, 
Cassander gained upon him by land in Asia Minor, he marched thither with 

art of his troops, and left the rest with his son Demetriua, who was then 
ut twenty-two years of age to defend Syria and Phoenicia against Ptolemy. 
This Demetrius will be much celebrated in the sequel of this history, and £ 
shall soon point out his particular character. , 
(4)Tyre was then reduced to the last extremities ; the fleet of Antigonus 


(1) A M.ago. Ant J C 314, Diod ! xix p. 698.—700, (2) Thod. L. xix. p 700, 
108 (@) A. M. 3691. aut. J. C. 313. (4) Died. 1. asx. pe 70% 
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cut off all communicatien of -provisions, and the city was soon obliged to ca- 
pitulate. The garrisen which Ptolemy had there, obtained permission to 
march out with all their effects, and the inhabitants were promised the en- 
joyment of theirs without St giatrnersapegc a who commanded at the 
siege, was transported wi ing a place of su rtance on any con. 
dition whatever ; and va geceioar: Ga a aiege, which han harassed his troops 
so exceedingly for fifteen mon 

it was no than nineteen yeare before this event, that Alexander 
had destroyed ity, in such a manner as made it natural to believe it 
would require whole ages to re-estnblish it; and in so short a time it be- 
came capable of sustaining this new siege, which lasted more than as long 
again as that of Alexander. This circumstance discovers the t resources 
derived from commerce ; for this was the only expedient by which Tyre rose 
out of its ruins, and recovered most of its former splendour. This city was 
then the centre of all the traffic of the East and West. 

(1)Demetrius, who now began to be known, and will hereafter be surnam- 
ed Polorcetes,(2) which ifies taker of cities, was the son of Antigonus. 
He was finely made, and of uncommon beauty. A pleasing sweetness, blen- 
ded with gravity, was visible in his aspect and he had an air of serenity, in- 
termixed with something which carried awe along with it. Vivacity of youth 
in him was tempered with a majestic mien, and an air truly royal and heroic. 
The same mixture was likewise observable in his manners, which were equal- 
ly qualified to charm and astonish. When he had no affairs to transact, his 
intercourse with his friends was enchanting. Nothing could equal the sump- 
tuosity of his feasts, his luxury, and whole manner of living ; and it may be 
justly said, that he was the most voluptuous and delicate of all agains On 
the other hand, however alluring these soft pleasures might appear to 
him, he was the most active and vigilant of mankind when he had any en- 
terprise to undertake ; nothing but his patience and assiduity in fatigue 
were equal to his vivacity and courage. Such is the eharacter of the young 
prince who now begins to appear upon the stage of action. 

Plutarch remarks in him, as a peculiarity which distinguished him from 
the other princes of his time, his profound respect for his parents, which nei- 
ther flowed from affectation nor ceremony, but was sincere and real, and the 
growth of the heart itself. Antigonus, on his part, had a tenderness and af- 
fection for his son, that was truly paternal, and extended even to familiarity, 
though without any diminution of the authority of the sovereign and the 
father ; and this created a union and confidence between them, entirely 
free from all fear and suspicion. Plutarch relates an instance of it to this 
effect. One day, when Antigonus was engaged in giving audience to 
some ambassadors, Demetrius, returning from the chace, advanced into the 
great hall, where he saluted his father with a kiss, and then seated himself 
at his side, with his darts in his hand. Antigonus had just given the ambas- 
sadors their answer, but he ordered them to he introdu a second time : 
“ You may hkewiss inform your masters,” said he, “‘ of the manner in which 
*‘ my son and I live tegether.” Intimating thereby, that he was not afraid 
to let his sen approach him with arms,(3)and that this good intelligence, 
that subsisted between him and his son, constituted the greatest strength 
of his dominions at the same time that it affected him with the most sensi- 
ble pleasure. But to return to our subject. 

(4)Antigonus having passed into Asia, soon stepped the ess of Cas- 
sander’s arms and pressed him so vigorously, that he cbliged him to come 
to an acoomedation on very ful terms; but the treaty was hardly 
concladed before he repented of his accession to it, and broke it, by demand- 
ing succours of Ptolemy and Seleucus, and renewing the war. e viola- 
tion of treaties was considered as nothing by the generality of those princes 
whose history I am now writing. These unworthy expedients, which are 


Ci) Plut in Demet. p. 889.—890. (2) The word 15 derive from wodcopxeir, to 
besiege a city, whose root 1s wodce, a city, and épxov, a fence, a 1anipart, a bulw 

(3) Neither the Greeks nur Romans ever wore arms but in war, or when they hunted. 

(4) Diod. 1. xx. p. 710. 
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justly thought dishomeurable in private peared to them asso man 
rat ir tes ia essential to their Lia They a themselves for their 


perfidious measures, as if they had been inatances of their abilities in govern- 
ment, and were never sensible that such ings would teach their troops 
to be wan in their fidelity to them, and leave destitute of any pre~ 


text of against their own subjects, who, by revolting from their 
authority, only tred in the same paths which t lves had already 
marked out. By such contagious examples, a whole age is soon corrup- 
ted, and learns to renounce, without a blush, all sentiments of honour and 
iki aaa that which is once become commen, no longer appears 

amefnl. 

The renewal of this war detained Antigonus in those parts longer than 
he intended, and afforded Ptolemy an opportunity of obtaining considerable 
advantages over him in another quarter. 


(1)He first sailed with his fleet to the isle of and reduced the great- 
est part of it to his obedience. Nucocles, king of P: one of the cities of 
that island, submitted to him like the rest, but a secret alliance with 


Antigonus, a year or two after. Ptolemy received intelligence of this pro- 
ceeding, and in order to Pore the other princes from imitating his exam- 
pie, he ordered some of his officers in Cyprus to destroy him; but they be- 
ing unwilling to execute that commission themselves, earnestly entreated N:- 
cocles to prevent it by a voluntary death. The unhappy prince consented to 
the proposal, and seeing himself utterly destitute of defence, became his own 
executioner. But though Ptolemy had commanded those officers to treat 
the queen Axithea, and the other princesses whem they found in the palace 
of Nicocles, with the respect due to their rank, yet they could not prevent 
them from following the example of the unfortunate king. The queen af- 
ter she had slarn her daughters with her own hands, and exhorted the other 
princesses not to survive the calamity by which their unhappy brother fell, 
plunged the ar he into her own bosom. The death of these princesses was 
succeeded by that of their husbands, who before they slew themselves, set 
fire to the four corners of the palace. Such was the dreadful and bloody scene 
which was acted at Cyprus. 

Ptolemy after he once became master of that island, made a descent into 
Syria, and from thence proceeded to Cilicia, where he acquired great spoils, 
and took a large number of prisoners, whom he carried with him into Egypt. 
Seleucus imparted to him, at his return, a project for regaining a, hee and 
Pheenicia, and the execution of it was agreed to be undertaken. tolemy 

ly marched thither in person with a fine army, after he had happi- 
ly suppressed a revolt which had been kindled among Cyreneans, and found 
emetrius at Gaza, who opposed his entrance into that place. This occasion- 
ed a sharp engagement, in which Ptolemy was at last victorious. Demetri- 
us had five thousand of his men killed, and eight thousand more made pri- 
soners ; he hkewise lost his tents, his treasure, and all his equipage, and was 
obliged to retreat as far as Azotus, and from thence to Tripoli, a city of 
Pheenicia on the frontiers of Upper Syma, and to abandon all Phonicia, Pa- 
lestine, and Celosyria, to Ptolemy. 

Before his departure from Azotus, he desired leave to bury the dead, which 
Ptolemy not only granted, but also sent him back all his equipage: tents, fur- 
niture, friends, and domestics, without any ransom ; and caused it to be de- 
elared to him, “« That they ought not to make war against each other for rich- 
“* es, but for glory ;” and 1t was im ible for a Pagan to think better. May 
we not likewise say, that he ut his real sentiments? Demetrius teuched 
with so obliging an instance of generosity, immediately begged of the gods 
not to leave him long indebted to Ptolemy for so great a benefaction, but to 
furnish him with an opportunity of ing him one of a hke nature. 

Ptolemy sent the rest of the prisoners into t, to serve him in his fleet, 
and then pursued his conquests. All the ceasts of Phoenicia submitted to 
him, except the city of Tyre; upon which he sent a secret message te Andro. 


1) Diod. 1. xix. po TA. 
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nicus, the governor of that pas. and one of the bravest officers uf Antige- 
nus, and the most to service of hia master, to induce him to 
abandon the city with a good grace, and not oblige him to besiege it in form. 
Andronicus, who depended on the Tyrians’ fidelity to Antigonus, returned a 
haughty, and even an insulting and contemptmous answer to Ptolemy ; but 
he was deceived in his expectations, for the garrison and inhabitants compel- 
led him to surrender. He then imagined himself inevitably lost, and t 
nothing could make a conqueror ferget the insolence with which he had treat- 
ed him ; but he was deceived again, The king of Egypt, instead of any re- 
prisals bs ae an officer who had ‘insulted him with so much indignity, made it 
a kind of duty, to him in his service by the regard he professed for 
him, when he was uoed to salute him. 

Demetrius was not discouraged with the loss of the battle, as a young 

ince who had been so unfortunate in his firat enterprise, might naturally 
bave been ; but he employed all his attention in raising fresh troops, and ma- 
king new preparations, with all the steadiness and reeolution of a consummate 
general, habituated to the art of war, and to the inconstancy and vicissitudes 
of baal 3; in a word, he fortified the cities, and was continually exercising his 
soldiers. 

Antigonus received intelligence of the loss of that battle without any vi- 
sible emotion, and he coldly said, ‘““ Ptolemy has defeated boys, but he soon 
“‘ shall have men to deal with ;” and as he was unwilling to abate the cou- 
rage and ardour of his son, he compled with his request of making a second 
trial of his forces against Ptolemy. 

(1)Some time after this event, Cilles, Ptolemy’s lieutenant, arrived with a 
numerous army, fully persuaded that he should drive Demetrius out of Syria, 
for he had entertained a very contemptible opinion of him from his defeat ; 
but Demetrius, who had known how to derive advantages from his misfortune, 
and was now become more circumspect and attentive, fell upon him when he 
least expected it, and made himself master of his camp and all his baggage, 
took seven thousand of his men prisoners, even seized him with his own ds, 
and carried off a great booty. e glory and riches Demetrius had acquired 
by this victory, affected him less than the pleasure of being in a condition to 
acquit himself of his debt to his enemy, and return the obligation he had re- 
ceived from him. He would not, however, act in this manner, by his own 
authority, but wrote an account of the whole affair to his father, who permit- 
ted him to act as he should judge proper. Upon which he immediately sent 
back Cuilles with all his friends, laden with magnificent presents, and all the 
baggage he had taken. There 1s certainly something very noble in contend- 
ing with an enemy in this generous manner; and it was a disposition still 
more estimable, especially in a young and victorious prince, to make it a point 
of glory, to depend entirely upon his father, and to take no measures in such 
a conjuncture without consulting him. 

(2)Seleucus, after the victory obtained over Demetrius at Gaza, had obtain- 
ed a thousand foot and three hundred horse from Ptolemy, and proceeded 
with this small escort to the East, with an intention to re-enter Babylon. 
When he arrived at Carre, in Mesopotamia, he made the Macedonian garri- 
son jom his eral partly by consent, and partly a compulsion. As soon as 
his approach to Babylon was known, his ancient subjects came in t num- 
bers to range themselves under his ensigns, for the moderation of his govern- 
ment had rendered him greatly beloved in that province ; whilst the severi- 
ty of Antigonus was anivercally detested. The le were charmed at his 
return, and the hopes of his re-estabhshment. he arrived at Babylon, 
he feund the gates open, and was received with the general acclamations of 
the people. ‘Those who favoured the party of Antigonus, retired into the 
castle ; but as Seleucus was master of the city, and the affections of the 
pie, he soon made himself master of that fortress, and there found his chil- 
dren, friends, and domestics, whom Antigonus had detained prisoners in that 
piace from the retreat of Seleucus into Egypt. 
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It was immedia judged necessary to raise a good army to defend these 
acquisitions, and roel hardly reinstated in Babylon, before K icanor, the gov- 
ernor of Media under Antigonus, was upor hig march to dislodge him. u- 
cus, having received intelligence of his motion, passed the Tigris, in order to 
confront him ; and he had bsp ypenatien eee to surprise him in a disadvantage- 
ous post; where ke assaulted his camp by night, and oe rely Aa eaten his army. 
Wicanor was conrpelled to fly, with a small number of his friends, and to cross 
the deserts before he could arrive at the place where Antigonus then was. 
All the troops who had escaped from the defeat, dgglared for Seleucus, either 
through a dissatisfaction in the service of Antigonus, or else from the ap- 
premension of the conqueror. Seleucus was now master of a fine army which 

e employed in the conquest of Media and Susiana, with the other adjacent 
provinces, by which means he rendered himself very powerful. The lenity 
of his government, his justice, equity, and humanity to all his subjects, con- 
tributed principally to the establishment of his power ; and he was then sen- 
sible how advantageous it is for a prince to treat his people in that manner, 
and to their affections. e arrived in his own territories with a 
handful of men, but the love of his peor was equivalent to an army ; and 
he not only assembled a vast body of them about him, in a short time, but 
they were likewise rendered invincible by their affection for him. 

(1) With this coax? into Babylon, commences the famous Era of the Seleu- 
cidz, received by ali the people of the East, as well egans as Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Mahommedans. he Jews call it the Era of Contracts, because 
when they were subjected to the government of the Syro-Macedonian kings, 
they were obliged to insert it into the dates of their contracts and other civil 
writings. The Arabians style it the Era of Bicornus, meaning Seleucus, ac- 
cording to some authors, who declare that the sculptures represented him with 
the horns of an ox on his head, because that prince was so strong, that he 
could se:ze that animal by the horns and stop him short in his full career. 
The two books of the Maccabees call it the Era of the Greeks, and use it in 
their dates ; with this difference, however, that the first of these books repre- 
sents it as beginning in the spring, the other in the autumn of the same year. 
The thirty-one years of the reign ascribed to Seleucus, begin at this period 

(2)Antigonus was at Celenz when he received intelligence of the victory 
obtained by his son Demetrius over the troops of Ptolemy ; and immediate- 
ly advanced to Syria, in order to secure all the advantages that were present- 
ed to him by that event. He crossed Mount Taurus, and joined his son, 
whom he tenderly embraced at the first interview, shedding at the same time 
tears of joy. Ptolemy, being senmble that he was not strong enough to op- 
pose the united forces of the father and son, resolved to demolish the forti- 
fications of Aco, Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza ; after which he retired into Egypt 
with the greatest part of the riches of the country, and a numerous train of 
the inhabitants. In this manner wasall Phoonicia, Judea, and Coelosyria, sub- 
jected a second time to the power of Antigonus. 

(3)The :nhabitants of these provinces, who were carried off by Ptolemy, fol- 
lowed him more out of inclination, than by any constraint ; and the mode- 
ration and humanity with which he always treated those who submitted to 
his government, had gained their hearts so effectually, that they were more de- 
sirous of living under him in a foreign country, than of continuing in their 
own subject to Antigonus, from whom ard had no expectations of so gentle 
a treatment. They were likewise strengthened 1n this resolution by the ad- 
van us vee pirages of Ptolemy ; for, as he then intended to make Alexan- 
dria capital of Egypt, it was very aay to draw the inhabitants thither, 
where he offered them extraordinary privileges and immunities. He there- 
fore settled in that city most of those who followed hin on this occasion, a- 
mong whom was a numerous body of Jews. Alexander had formerly placed 
many of that nation there; but y, in his return from one of his first 
expeditions, planted a much greater number in that city than Alexander 
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himself, and there they found a fine country, and a powerful prutection. 
The ramour of these advantages beimg propagated through all Judea, ren- 
dered many more of the inhabitants of establishing themselves at 
Alexandria, and they accomplished that design upon this occasion. Alexan- 
der had granted the Jews who settled there, under his government, the 
same privileges aswere enjeyed by the Masedonians ; and Ptolemy pursued 
the same conduct with to this new calony. Ina word, he sertled such 
a number of them there, that the quarter inhabited by the Jews almost form- 
ed an entire city of itself. A large body of Samaritans also established 
themsetves there, on the same footing with the Jews, and increased exceed- 
gee lyernige ee he had repossessed himself of Syri d Jud t 
1 nus, e 1 of Syria an udea, sen 
Pre catty one of his generals, against the Nabathzan Arabs, a nation of 
robbers, who made several inroads into the country he had newly conquered, 
and had lately carried off a very large Booty. Their capital city was Petra, 
so called by the Greeks, because it is situated on a high rock, in the middle 
of a desert country. " Athenzwus made himself master of this place, and hke- 
wise uf the spoils deposited in it; but the Arabs attacked him by surprise in 
his retreat, and defeated the greatest part of hia troops; they likewise kil- 
led him on the spot, regained all the booty, and carried it back to Petra, 
from whence they wrote a letter to Antigonus who was then in Syria, com- 
plaining of the injustice with which they had been treated by Athenzus. 
Antigonus pretended at first to disapprove his proceedings; but as soon as 
he had assembled his troops, he gave the command of them to his son Deme- 
trius, with orders to chastise the insolence of those robbers: but as this prince 
found it impracticable to force them in their retreat, or retake Petra, he con- 
tented himself with making the best treaty he could with this people, and 
then marched- back with his troops. 

(2)Antigonus, upon the intelligence he received of the success of Seleucus 
in the East, sent his son Demetrius thither at the head of an ariny, to drive 
him out of Babylon, and dispossess him of that province, while he himself 
advanced to the coasts of Asia Minor, to oppose the operations of the confe- 
derate princes, whose power daily ineeeaead. He likewise ordered his son to 
join him, after he had éxecuted his commission in the East. Demetrius, in 
conformity to his father’s directions, assembled an army at Damascus, and 
marched to Babylon; and as Seleucus was then in Media, he entered the ci- 
ty without any opposition. Patroclus, who had been intrusted with the go- 
vernment of that city by Seleucus, finding himself not strong enough to re- 
sist Demetrius, retired with his troops into the marshes, where the rivers, 
canals, and fens that covered him, cide the approach impracticable. He had 
the precaution, when he left Babylon, to cause the inhabitants also to retire 
from thence, who all saved themselves ; some on the other side of the Tigris, 
ethers in the deserts, and the rest in places of security. 

B rpg yey er castles es ba side tepaiel of which yaeadre were two in 

abylon, very large and stre ened with g garrisons on the two oppo 
site banks of the Muphrates: One of these he took, and placed in it a gar- 
rison of seven thousand men. The other sustained the siege till Antigonus 
ordered his son to jom him, This prince, therefore, left Archelaus, one of 
the principal officers of the army, with a thousand horse, and five thousand 
foot, to continue the siege, and marched with the rest of the troops into Asia 
Minor, to reinforce hia father. 

Before his departure, he caused Babylon to be plundered ; but this action 
proved very detrimental to his father’s affairs, and attached the inhabitants 
more than ever to Seleucus ; even those who, till then, had espoused the 1n- 
terest of Antigonus, never imagined that the city would be treated in that 


manner, and leoked upon this pi as an act of desertion, and a formal de- 
elaration of his having entirely abandoned them. This induced them to turn 
their thoughts to an acco ion with Seleucus, and they accordingly went 
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over to his party , by which means Selencus, upon his return, which imme- 
diately followed the departure of Demetrius, had no difficulty in driving out 
the few troops that Demetrius had left in the city, and he retook the castle 
they had possessed. When this event was accomplished, he established his 
authority in such a solid manner, that nothing was capable of shaking it. 
This, therefore, is the epocha to which thé Babylonians refer the foundation 
of his k om, though all the other nations of Asia placed it six months 
sooner, and in the preceding year. 

(1) Demetrius, upon his arrival in Asia Minor, obliged Ptolemy to raise 
the siege of Halicarnassus, and this event was succeeded by a treaty of peace 
between the confederate princes and Antigonus ; by which it was stipulated, 
that Cassander should have the management of the Macedonian affairs, till 
Alexander, the son of Roxana, was of age to reagn. Lysimachus was to have 
Thrace ; Ptolemy, Egypt ; and the frontiers of Lybia, with Arabia, and all 
Asia, were allotted to Antigonus. All the cities of Greece were hkewise to 
enjoy their hberty. But this accommodation was of no long duration ; and 
indeed it is surprising, that princes, se well acquainted with each other, and 
sensible that the sacred solemnity of oaths was only employed for their mu- 
tual delusion, should expect any success from an expedient that had been 
practised so frequently in vain, and was then so much disregarded. This trea- 
ty was hardly concluded before each party complained of infractions, and hos- 
tilities were renewed. The true reason was, the extraordinary power of An- 
tigonus, which daily increased, and became so formidable to the other three, 
one they were incapable of enjoying any satisfaction, till they had reduced 

im. 

It was manifest that they were only solicitous for their own interest, and 
had no regard for the family of Alexander. The Macedonians began to be 
impatient ; and declared aloud, that 1t was time for them to cause the young 
Alexander to appear upon the stage of action, as he was then fourteen years 
of age, and to bring him out of prison, in order to make him acquainted with 
the state of his affairs. Cassander, who foresaw in this proceeding the de- 
struction of his own measures, caused the young king and his mother Rox- 
una, to be secretly put to death 1n the castle of Amphipolis, where he had 
confined them for some years. 

(2) Polysperchon who governed in Peloponnesus, took this opportunity to 
declare openly against the conduct of Cassander, and made the people sensi- 
ble of the enormous wickedness of this action, with a view of rendering him 
odious to the Macedonians, and entirely supplanting him in their affections. 
As he had then thoughts of re-entering Macedonia, from whence he had 
been driven by Cassander, he affected an air of great zeal, for the house of 
Alexander ; and in order to render it apparent, he caused Hercules, another 
son of Alexander by Barsina, the widow of Memnon, who was then about 
seventeen years of age, to be brought from Pergamus, upon whieh he him- 
self advanced with an army, and proposed to the Macedonians to place him 
upon the throne. Cassander was terrified at this proceeding, and represent- 

to him, at an interview between them, that he was preparing to raise him- 
self a master, but that it would be more for his interest to remove Hercules 
out of the way, and secure the sovereignty of Greece to himself, offering at 
the same time his own assistance for that purpese. This discourse eamly 
prevailed upon him to sacrifice the young prince to Cassander, as he was now 
persuaded that he should derive great advantages from hi death. Hercules, 
therefore, and his mother, suffered the same fate from him the next year, as 
Roxana and her son had before from Cassander, and each of these wretches 
on aaa 1n his turn, an heir of the crown, in order to share 1t between them- 
selves. 

As there was now no prince of Alexander's heuse left, each of them re- 
tained his government with the authority of a sovereign, and were persuaded 
that they had effectually secured their acquisitions, by the murder of thosa 
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princes who alone had a lawful title to them, and congratulating themselves 
for having extinguished in their own minds all remains of respect for the 
memory of Alexander, their master and benefactor, which till then had held 
their hands. Who, without horror, could behold an action so perfidious, and 
at the same time so shameful and base! But such was the insensibility of 
them both, that they were equally forward to felicitate themselves on the suc- 
cess of an impious confederacy, which ended in the effusion of their master’s 
blood. The blackest crimes never cost the ambitious any remorse, provided 
they conduce to their ends. : 

(1) Ptolemy, having commenced the war anew, took several cities from 
Antigonus in Cilicia, and other parts; but Demetrius soon regained what 
his father had lost in Cilicia ; and the other generals of Antigonus had the 
same success against those of Ptolemy, who did not command this expedition 
in person. Cyprus was now the only territory where Ptolemy preserved hig 
conquests ; for when he had cansed Nicocles, king of Paphos, to suffer death, 
he entirely crushed the party of Antigonus in that island. 

(2) In order to obtain some compensation for what he had lost in Cilicia, 
he invaded Pamphylia, Lycia, and some other provinces of Asia Minor, where 
he took several — from Antigonus. 

(3)He then sailed into the gean sea, and made himself master of the isle 
of Andros ; after which he took Sicyon, Corinth, and some other cities. 

During his continuance in those parts, he formed an intimate correspond- 
ence with Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander, who had espoused Alexander 
king of Epirus, and at whose nuptials Philip had been assassinated. This 

rincess, after the death of her consort, who was slain in the was of Italy, 
had continued in a state of widowhood, and, for several years, had resided at 
Sardi, in Lydia, but as Antigonus, who was master of that city, did not 
treat her with any extraordinary respect, Ptolemy made an artful improve- 
ment of her discontent, in order to gain her over to his interest. Wath this 
intention he invited her to an interview, in hopes of deriving from her pre- 
sence some advantages against Antigonus. The princess had already set out, 
but the governor of Sardis caused her to be stopped, and immediately brought 
back, by the command of Antigonus, and then secretly destroyed her. n- 
tigonus, soon after this event, came to Sardis, where he ordered all the wo- 
men who had been instrumental in her murder to be proceeded against. 

We may here behold with admiration, how heavily the arm of the Almigh- 
ty fell upon the race of Alexander, and with what severity it pursued the 
small remains of his family, and all those who had the misfortune to be any 
way related to that famous conqueror, whose favour was ardently courted by 
all the world a few years before. <A fatal curse consumed his whole family, 
and avenged upon it all the acts of violence which had been committed by 
that prince. God’ even used the ministration of his courtiers, officers, and 
domestics, to render the severity of his judgments visible to all mankind, 
who, by these means, received some kind of reparation for the valamities they 
had suffered from Alexander. 

Antigonus, though he was the minister of the Deity, in the execution of 
his just decrees, was not the less criminal on that account, because he only 
acted from motives of ambition and cruelty, which, in the event, filled him 
with all imaginable horror, and which he wished he could be capable of con- 
cealing from the observation of mankind. He celebrated the funeral of Cleo- 
patra with extraordinary magnificence, ey . by this plausible exterior, to 
dazzle the eyes of the public, and avoid the hatred due to so black a crime 
But such profound hypocrisy as this, usually discovers the crime it labours 
to conceal, and only increases the just horror the world generally entertains 
for those who have committed it. 

This barbarous and unmanly action was not the only ons that Antigonus 
committed. Seleucus and Ptolemy raised the superstructure of their power 
on the clemency and justice with which they governed their people; and, by 
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these expedients, established lasting empires, which continued in their fami« 
lies for several generations: but the character of Antigonus was of a dit- 
feront. cast. It was a maxim with him, to remove all obstacles to his designs, 
without the least regard to justice or humanity ; in co uence of which, 
when that brutal ——- ferce, by which he alone had supported him- 
self, came to fail him, he lost both life and empire. 

Ptolemy, with all the wisdom and moderation of his government, was not 
secure from revolts. The treachery of Ophellas, governor of Libya and Cy- 
renaica, who formed an insurrection much about this time, gave him a just 
inquietude, but 1t happened very fortunately to be attended with no sinister 
effect. This officer served, first under Alexander, and after the death 
of that prince, had embraced the interest of Ptolemy, whom he followed into 
Egypt. Ptolemy intrusted him with the command of the army, which was 
intended for the reduction of Libya and naica, provinces that had been 
allotted to him, as well as Egypt and Arabia, 1n the partition of the empire. 
When these two provinces were subdued, Ptolemy conferred the government 
of them upen Ophellas, who, when he was sensible that this prince was too 
much e ed with Antigonus and Demetrius, to give him any apprehen- 
sions, had rendered himself independent and continued, till this year, in the 
peaceable enjoyment of his usurpation. 

Agathocles, king of Sialy, having marched into Africa to attack the Car- 
thaginians, endeavoured to oe Ophellas in his interest, and promised to 
assist him in the conquest o Atrica for himself. Ophellas, won by so 
grateful a proposal, joined Agathocles with an army of twenty thousand men 
in the Carthagiman territories ; but he had scarce arrived there, before the 

erfidious wretch who had drawn him thither caused him to be slain, and 
fept his army in his own service. The history of the Carthaginians will in- 
form the reader, 1n what manner this black instance of trenchery succeeded. 
Ptolemy, upon the death of Ophellas, recovered Libya and Cyrenaica. The 
wife of the latter was an Athenian lady of uncommon beauty ; her name was 
Eurydice, and she was descended from Multiades. After the death of her 
husband, she returned to Athens, where Demetrius saw her the following 
year, and espoused her. 


SECTION VII. 


DEMETRIUS, THE SON OF ANTSIGONUS, BESIEGES AND TAKES 
ATHENS. THE CONSEQUENCES WHICH FOLLOW. 


ANTIconvus and Demetrius had formed a design to restore liberty to all 
(zreece(1), which was kept in a kind of slavery by Cassander, Ptolemy, and 
Polysperchon These confederate princes, n order to subject the Greeks, 
had judged it expedient to establish aristocracy in all the cities they con- 
quered. This ig the government of the rich and powerful, and corresponds, 
the most of any, with regal authority. Antigonus, to engage the people in 
his interest, had recourse to a contrary method, by drain: te democracy, 
which more effectually soothed the inclination of the Greeks, by lodging the 
power in the hands of the people. This conduct was a renovation of the 
poney which had been so frequently employed against the Lacedsmonians, 
the Athenians and Persians, and had always succeeded : and it was impos- 
sible for 1t to be ineffectual in this conjuncture, if supported by a good army. 
Antigonus conld not enter upon his measures in a ter manner, than b 
opening the scene with the signal of democratic liberty in Athens; whic 
was ae only the most jealous, but was likew‘se at the head of all the other 
republics. 
hen the ae of Athens had been resolved upon, Antigonus was told by 
one of his friends, that, if he should happen to take that city, he ought to 
keep it for himself, as the key of all Greece ; but he sternly rej that 
pi oposal, and replied, ‘* That the best and strongest key which he knew, was 
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‘the friendship of the people; and that Athens, being in a manner the 
“light by which all the world steered, would not fail to spread universally 
“the glory of his actions.” It is very surprising to see in what manner 
pce who are very unjust and self-interested, can sometimes borrow the 
anguage of equity and generesity, and are selicitous of doing themselves 
honour, by assuming the appearance of virtues to which, in reality, they are 


utter strangers. r 
Demetrius set out for Athens, with five thousand talents, and a fleet of 


two hundred and fifty ships. Demetrius Phalereus had commanded in that 
city, for the space of ten years, in the name, and under the authority of Cas- 
sander; and the republic, as I have already observed, never experienced a 
juster government, or enjoyed a series of greater tranquillity and happiness. 
The citizens, in gratitude for his administration, had erected as many statues 
to his honour, as there are days in the year, namely, three hundred and six-~ 
ty ; for, at that time, the year, according to Pliny,(1) was limited to that 
number of days. An honour hke this had never been accorded to any citizen. 

When the fleet of Demetrius approached, all the inhabitants prepared for 
its reception, believing the ships belonged to Ptolemy ; but when the captains 
and principal officers were at last undeceived, they immediately had recourse 
to arms for their defence ; every place was filled with tumult and confusion, 
the Athenians being reduced to a sudden and unexpected necessity of repel- 
ling an enemy, who advanced upon them without being discovered, and had 
already made a descent ; for Demetrius had entered the port, which he found 
entirely open, and might easily be distinguished on the deck of his galley, 
where, with his hands, he made signal to the people, to keep themselves 

wet, and afford him an audience. The tumult being then calmed, he caused 

hem to be informed aloud by a herald, who placed himself at his side, 
“ That his father Antigonus had sent him, under happy auspices, to rein- 
‘‘ state the Athenians in the possession of their liberty, to drive the garrison 
‘‘ out of their citadel, and to re-establish their laws, and ancient plan of go- 
** vernment.” 

The Athenians, at this proclamation, cast their bucklers down at their feet, 
and clapping their hands with loud acclamations of joy, pressed Demetrius 
to descend from his galley, and called him their preserver and benefactor. 
Those who were then with Demetrius Phalereus, were unanimously of opi- 
nion, that as the son of Antigonus was already master of the city, 1t would 
be better to receive him, though they should even be certain, that he would 
not perform any one article of what he had promised ; upon which they 1m- 
mediately dispatched ambassadors to him with a tender of their submission. 

Demetrius received them in a gracious manner, and gave them a very fa- 
vourable audience ; and, 1n order to convince them of his good disposition 
towards them, he gave them Aristodemus of Miletus, one of his father’s 
most intimate friends, as a hostage, at their dismission. He was likewise 
careful to provide for the safety of Demetrius Phalereus, who, 1n consequence 
of this revolution, had more reason to be apprehensive of his citizens, than 
even of the enemies themselves. The reputation and virtue of this great 
man, had inspired the young prince with the utmost respect for his person ; 
and he sent him with a sufficient guard to Thebes, in compliance with his 
own request. He then told the Athenians, that he was determined not to see 
their city ; and that, as desirous as he was to visit it, he would not so much 
as enter within their walls, till he had entirely freed the inhabitants from 
subjection, by driving out the garrison that encroached upon their liberties. 
At the same time, he ordered a large ditch to be opened, and raised good in- 
trenchments before the fortress of Munychia, to deprive it of all communi- 
cation with the city ; after which he embarked for Megara, where Cassander 
had placed a strong garrison. 

hen he aved at that city, he was informed, that Cratesipolis, the wifa 
of Alexander, and daughter of Polysperchon, who was greatly celebrated for 
her beauty, than resided at Patre, and was extremely desirous to see him, 
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and be at nis deyotion. He therefore left his army in the territories of Megara, 
and having selected a small number of persons most disposed to attend him, 
he set out for Petras ; and when had arrived within a small distance of that 
city, he secretly withdrew himself from his people, and caused a pavilion to 
be erected in a private place, that (1) Cratesipolis might not be seen when 
she came to him. A party of the enemies pened to be apprised of this 
imprudent p ing, marched against him when he least expected such a 
visit, and he had but just time to ise himself in a mean habit, and elude 
the danger by a precipitate flight ; so that he was on the very point of being 
taken in the most ignominious manner, on account of his incontinence. The 
enemy seized his tent, with the riches that were in it. 

The city of Megara being taken, the soldiers demanded leave to plunder 
the inhabitants ; but the Athenians i:nterceded for them so effectually, that 
the city was saved. Demetrius drove out the garrison of Cassander, and re- 
instated Megara in its liberties. Stilpon(1), a celebrated philosopher, lived 
in that city, and was visited by Demetrius, who asked him if he had lost any 
thing? Nothing at all,” replhed Stilpon, “ for 1 carry all my effects about 
““ me ;” meaning by that expression, his justice, prone: temperance, and wis- 
dom; with the advantage of not ranking any thing in the class of blessings, 
that could be taken from him. What could all the kings of the earth do in 
conjunction against such a man as this, who neither desires nor dreads any 
thing, ra aks has been taught by philosophy, not to consider death itself xs 
a calamity 

Though the city was saved from pillage, yet all the slaves in general were 
taken and carried off by the conquerors. Demetrius, onthe day of his retuin 
from thence, caressed Stalpon exceedingly, and told him that he left the city 
to him im an entire state of freedom. ‘* What you say, my Lord, is certain- 

‘ly true,” replied the philosopher, “for you have not lett so much as one slave 
«in it.” 

Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, posted his troops before the port 
of Munychia, and carned on the siege with so much vigour, that he soon 
drove out the garrison, and razed the fort. The Athemans, after this event, 
intreated him with great importunity, to come and refresh himself 1n the 
eity ; upon which he accordingly entered, and then assembled the people, to 
whom he restored their ancient form of government, promising at the same 
time, that his father should send them a hundred and fifty thousand measures 
of corn, and all necessary materials for building a hundred galleys, of three 
benches of oars. In this manner did the Athenians recover their democra- 
cy about fourteen years after 1ts abolition. 

Gratitude to their benefactors extended even to impiety and irreligion, by 
the excessive honours that were decreed to them. The title of King was 
first conferred on Antigonus and Demetrius, which neither these, nor any 
of the other princes had ever the presumption to take tall then, though they 
had assumed 1n themselves all the power and effects of royalty. The Athe- 
nians likewise honoured them with the appellation of Tutelar Deities ; and 
instead of the magistracy of the Archon, which gave the year its denomina- 
tion, they elected a priest of these tutelar de:ties in whose name all the pub- 
lic acts and decrees were passed. They also ordered their pect to be 

ainted on the veil, which was carried in procession at their solemn festivals 
in honour of Minerva, called Panathenwa; and, by an excess of adulation 
scarce credible, they consecrated the spot of ground on which Demetrius de- 
scended from his chariot, and erected an altar upon it, which they called the 
“altar of Demetrius descending from his chariot ;” and they added to the ten 
ancient tribes two more, which they styled “the tribe of Demetrius’ and 


(L) Megara Demetrius ceperat, cui cognomen Pohorcetes fut. Ab hec Stilpon phi- 
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poosit —Cogita nunc, an bhusc quisguam facere injuriam possit, cur bellum, et hostis 11 
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*‘ the tribe of Antigonus.” They likewise changed the names of two months 
in their favour, and published an order, that those who should be sent to An- 
tigonus or Demetrius, by any decree of the people, instead of being distin« 
guished by the common title of ambassadors, should be called Theoroi, which 
was an appellation reserved for those who were chosen to go and offer sacri- 
fices to the gods at Delphi, or Olympia, in the name of the cities. But even 
all these honours were not so strange and extravagant as the decree obtained 
by Democlides, who proposed, ‘‘ That in order to the more effectual conse- 
‘‘cration of the bucklers that were to be dedicated in the temple of Apollo 
“‘at Delphi, proper persons should be dispatched to Demetrius, the tutelar 
“‘deity , and that after they hel offered sacrifices to him, they should m- 
“‘ quire of this tutelar deity, in what manner they ought to conduct them- 
“selves, so as to celebrate, with the greatest promptitude, and the utmost 
“‘ devotion and magnificence, the dedication of these offerings, and that the 
“* people should comply with all the directions of the oracle on that occasion.” 

The extreme ingratitude the Athenians discovered, in respect to Deme- 
trius Phalereus, was no less criminal and extravagant, than the immoderate 
honours they had rendered to their new master. ‘They had always consider- 
ed the former as too much devoted to oligarchy, and were offended at his 
suffering the Macedonian garrison to continue 1n their citadel, for the space 
of ten years, without making the least supplication to Cassander for their 
xemoval: In which he, however, had only pursued the conduct of Phocion, 
and undoubtedly considered those troops as a necessary restraint on the tur- 
bulent disposition of the Athenians. ¢1)'They might possibly imagine hke- 
wise, that by declaring against him, they should ingratiate themselves more 
effectually with the conqueror. But whatever their motives might be, they 
first condemned him to suffer death, for contumacy ; and as they were inca- 
pable of executing their resentment upon his person, because he had retired 
from their city, they threw down the numerous statues they had raised to 
his honour ; who, when he had received intelligence of their proceedings, 
*“ At least,” said he, “it will not be in their power to deprive me of that 
** virtue by which these statues were deserved.” 

What estimation 1s to be made of those honours, which, at one time, are 
bestowed with so much profusion, and as suddenly revoked at another ; ho- 
nours that had been denied to virtue, and prostituted to vicious princes, 
with a constant disposition to divest them of those favours, upon the first 1m- 
pressions of discontent, and degrade them from their divinity with as much 
precipitation as they conferred rt upon them! What weakness and stupi- 
dity a3 those discover, who are either touched with strong ampressions of joy 
when they receive such honours, or appear dejected when they happen to 
lose them ! 

The Athenians still proceeded to greater extremities. Demetrius Phale- 
reus was accused of having acted contrary to their laws in many instances 
during his administration, and they omitted no endeavours to render him o- 
dious. It was necessary for them to have recourse to this injustice and ca- 
lumny, as infamous as such expedients were in their own nature, to escape, 
if possible, the just reproach of having condemned that merit and virtue 
which had been universally known and experienced. The statues, whiie 
they subsisted, were so many public testimonials, continually declaring in 
favour of the innocence of Demetrius, and against the injustice of the Athe- 
nians. Their own evidence then turned against them, and that they could 
not invalidate. The reputation of Demetrius was not obliterated by the 
destruction of his statues ; and therefore 1t was absolutely necessary that he 
should appear criminal, that the Athemans might be able to represent them- 
selves as innocent and just ; and they :magined that a solemn and authentic 
condemnation would supply the defect of proofs, and the regularity of forms. 
‘They did not even spare his friends; and all those who had maintained a 
strict intimacy with him, were exposed to insults. Menander, that celee 
brated poet, from whom Terence has transcribed the greatest part of his co- 
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medics, was on the point of being prosecuted, for no other reason than his 
having contracted a friendship with Demetrius. 

There 1s some reason to believe, that Demetrius, after he had passed some 
time at Thebes, retired for refuge to Cassander, who was sensible of his me- 
rit, and testified a particular esteem for him, and that he continued under 
his protection as long as that prince hved. But as he had reason, after the 
death of Cassander, to be apprehensive of the worst from the brutality of his 
son Antipater, who had caused his own mother to be destroyed, he retiued 
into Egvpt, to Ptolemy Soter, who had rendered himself slustrious by Is 
hberalities, and regard to men of letters, and whose court was then the asy- 
lum of all persons in distress. 

(1) Hus reception at that court was as favourable as possible ; and the king, 
according to lan, gave him the office of superintending the obse1 vation 
of the laws of the state He held the first rank among the friends of that 
prince ; lived in affluence and was 1n a condition to transmit presents to his 
friends at Athens. These were undoubtedly some of those real fiiends, of 
whom Demetrius himself declared, that they never came to him in his pros- 
pene, till he first had sent for them, but that they always visited him in 

is adversity, without waiting for an invitation. 

During his exile, he composed several treatises on government, the duties 
of civil hfe, and other subjects of the hke nature. This employment was 
a kind of sustenance to his mind,(2) and cherished in it those sentiments of 
humanity, with which 1t was so largely replenished. How grateful a conso- 
lation and resouree 1s this, either in solitude or a state of exile, to a man 
ea of impioving his hours of leisure to the advantage of himself and 
the public 

The reader, when be considers the surprising number of statues erected 
2n honou: of one man, will undoubtedly bestow some 1eflections on the 
strange difference he discovers between the zglurious ages of Athens, and that 
we are now describing <A very judicious author, (3) has afine remark on 
this occasion. All the recompence, says he, which the Athenians formeily 
granted Miltiades for preserving the state, was the privilege of being 1epre- 
sented 1n a picture as the principal figure, and at the head of nine other 
generals, animating the troops for the battle , but the same people, being af- 
terwards softened and corrupted by the flattery of their orators, decreed 
above three hundred statues to Demetrius Phalereus Such a prodigality of 
honours are no proofs of real merit, but the effects of servile adulation, and 
Demetrius Phalereus was culpable to a considerable degree, in not opposing 
them to the utmost of his power, if he really was in a condition to prevent 
their taking place (4)The conduct of Cato was much more prudent, when 
he declined several marks of distinction which the people were desirous of 
granting him, and when he was asked, one day, why no, statues had been 
erected to him, when Rome was crowded with those of so many others, ‘* I 
“‘ had much rather,” said he, “ people should inquire why I have none, than 
«<s,hy I have any.” 

True honour and distinction, says Plutarch, in the place I last cited, con- 
614t 1n the sincere esteem and affection of the people, founded on real me1it 
and effectual services. These are sentiments which are so far from being 
extinguished by death, that they are perpetuated from age to age; whereas, 
a profusion of honours through flattery, or the apprehensions entertained of 
bad princes and tyrants, are never known to survive them, and frequently 
die away before them. ‘The same Demetrius Poliorcetes, whom we now see 
consulted and adored lke an oracle and a god, will soon have the mortili- 
cation to behold the Athemans shutting then gates against him for no other 
reason than the change of his fortune 

(5)Demetrius, while he continued at Athens, espoused Eurydice, the wi- 
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dow of Ophellas He had already had several wives, and, among the rest, 
Phila, the daughter of Antipater, whom his father compelled him to many 
against his inclination, citing to him a verse out of Euripides, which he chang- 
ed into a parody by the alteration of one word. “ Wherever fortune is, a peie 
““son ought to marry, even against his inclination(1).” As ancient as this 
maxim 13, 1t has not grown obsolete hitherto, but retains its full force, how 
contrary soever it be to the sentiments of nature. Demetrius was severcly 
censured at Athens for infamous excesses. 

(2)In a short time after this marriage, his father ordered him to quit 
Grecce, and sent him with a strong fleet, and a numerous army, to conquer 
the isle of Cyprus from Ptolemy. Before he undertook this expedition, he 
sent ambassadors to the Rhodians, to invite them to an alliance with him 
avainst Ptolemy, but this attempt proved ineffectual, and they constantly 
insisted on the liberty of persevering in the neutrality they had embraced. 
Demetiius, being sensible that the intelligence Ptolemy maintained in Rhodes 
hud defeated his design, advanced to Cyprus, where he made a descent, and 
marched to Salamis, the capital of that island. Menelaus, the brother of 
Ptolemy, who had shut himself up there with most of his troops, marched 
out to give him battle, but was defeated and compelled to re-enter the place, 
after he had lost a thousand of his men, who were slain upon the spot, and 
three thousand more, who were taken prisoners 

Menelaus, not doubting but the prince, elated with this success, would 
undertake the sicge of Salamis, made all the necessary preparations, on his 
part, for a vigorous defence ; and while he was employing all his attention to 
that effect, he sent three coniiers post to Ptolemy, to carry him the news of 
his defeat, and the siege with which he was threatened , they wee also to 
solicit him to hasten the succours he demanded, and, if possible, to lead them 
in person 

Demetrius, afte: he had obtained an exact account of the situation of the 
pee: as also of its forees, and those of the gariison, was sensible that he 
1ad not a sufficient number of battering-rams, and other military machines, 
for 1ts reduction , and thereto.re sent to Syria for a great number of expert 
woikmnen, with an infinite quantity of 1ron and wood, in order to make all 
the necessaly preparations for assaulting a city of that importance ; and he 
then built the famous engine called Elelepolis, of which I shall give here- 
afte: an exact description. 

When all the necessary dispositions were made, Demetrius cariied on his 
approaches to the city, and began to batter the walls with his engines, and 
as they were judiciously woiked, they had all the effect that could be expec- 
ted. ‘The besiegers, after various attacks, opened several large breaches in 
the wall, by which means the besieged were rendered incapable of sustaining 
the assault much longer, unless they could resolve on some bold attempt, to 
prevent the attack which Demetrius intended to make the next day. Du« 
ling the night, which had suspended the hostihties on both sides, the inha- 
bitants of Salamis piled avast quantity of dry wood on their walls, with an 
intermixture of other combustible materials, and, about midnight, threw 
them all down at the foot ot the Helepolis, battering-rams, and other en- 
gines, and then kindled them with long flaming poles. ‘Fhe fire immediately 
seized them with so much violence, that they were all in flames in a very short 
time. The enemies 1an from all quarters to extinguish the fire ; but this 
cust them a considerable time to effect, and most of the machines were great- 
ly damaged. Demetrius, however, was not discouraged at this disaster. 

Ptolemy, upon the intelligence he received of his brother's ill suecess in 
the action against Demetrius, caused a powerful fleet to be fitted out with 
all expedition, and advanced, as fast as possible, to his assistance. The battle, 
for which both parties prepared, after some ineffectual overtures of accom- 
modation, created great expectation of the event, not only in the generals 
who were then upon the spot, but 1n all absent princes and commandeis. The 
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success apneared to be uncertain ; but it was very 2pparent, thet it would 
eventually give one of the contending parties an entire superiority over the 
rest Ptolemy, who arrived with a fleet of a hundred and fifty sail, had or- 
dered Menelaus, who was then at Salamis, to come up with the sixty vessels 
under his command, in order to charge the rear-guard of Demetrius, and 
throw them into disorder, amidst the first heat of the battle. But Deme- 
trius had the precaution to leave ten of his ships to oppose those sixty of 
Menelaus; for this small number was sufficient to aaed the entrance into 
the port, which was very narrow, and prevent Menelaus from coming out. 
When this preliminary to the engagement was settled, Demetrius drew out 
his land-forces, and extended them along the points of land which projected 
into the sea, that he might be 1n a condition, 1n case any misfortune happen- 
ed, to assist those who should be obliged to save themselves by swimming ; 
after which he sailed into the opensea, with a hundred and eighty galleys, 
and charged the fleet of Ptolemy with so much impetuosity, that he broke 
the line of battle. Ptolemy, finding his defeat inevitable, had immediately 
recourse to flight with eight galleys, which were all that escaped ; for, of the 
other vessels which composed his fleet, some were either shattered or sunk 
in battle, and all the others, to the number of seventy were taken, with therr 
whole complements. All the remains, therefore, of Ptolemy’s train and bag- 
gage, with his domestics, friends, and wives, provisions, arms, money, and 
machines of war, on board the store-ships that lay at anchor, were seized by 
Demetrius, who caused them to be carried to his camp. 

Mepelaus no longer made any opposition after this battle at sea, but sur- 
rendered himself to Demetrius, with the city, and all ns ships and land- 
ee which last consisted of twelve hundred horse, and twelve thousand 

oot. 

Demetrius added to the glory of this victory, by his humanity and gene- 
rous conduct afterit He eaused the slain to be interred in a magnificent 
manner, and generously restored hberty to Menelaus and Lentiscus, ore 
the brother, and the other the son of Ptolemy, who were found among the 
piisoners , he also dismissed them, with then friends and domestics, and all 
their baggage without any ransom ; that he might once more return the ci- 
vilities he had experienced fiom Ptolemy, on a hke occasion, after the bat- 
tle of Gaza (1)Wi1th so much more generosity, disinterestedness, and po- 
liteness, did enemies make war against each otherin those days, than we 
now find between friends in the ordinary commerce of life He hkewise 
selected out of the spoils, one thousand two hundred complete suits of ar- 
mour, and gave them to the Athenians ; the rest of the prisoners, whose 
number amounted to seventeen thousand men, without including the sailors 
taken with the fleet, were incorporated by him into his troops, by which means 
he greatly reinforced his army. 

Antigonus, who continued in Syria, waited with the utmost anxiety and 
impatience for an account of a battle, by the event of which the fate of him- 
self and his son was to be decided. When the courier brought him intelli~ 
gence that Demetrius had obtained a complete victory, his joy rose in pro~ 
vortion ; and all the people at the same instant srochaied ntigonus and 

emetrius kings. Antigonus immediately transmitted to his son the dia-~ 
dem which had glittered on his own brows, and gave him the regal title in 
the letter he wrote to him. The Egyptians, when they were informed of 
this proceeding, were also no less industrious in proclaiming Ptolemy king, 
that they might not seem to be dejected at their defeat, or be thought to en- 
tertain the less esteem and affection for their prince. Lysimachus and Se- 
leucus soon followed their example, the one in Thrace, and the other in Ba- 
bylon and the provinces of the Kast ; and assumed the title of king, in their 
several dominions, after they had for so many years usurped the supreme 
authority there, without presuming to take this title upon them till that time, 
which was about eighteen years after the death of Alexander. Cassander 
alone, though he was treated as a king by the others, 1n their dibcourse and 
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Ictters to him, continued to write his in his usual manner, and without affix- 
ing any addition to his name. 

Plutarch observes, that this new title not only occasioned these vrinces 
to augment their train, and pompous appearance, but also caused them to 
assume an air of pomp and loftiness, an anep ree them with such haughty 
impressions as they had never manifested till then ; as 1f this appellation had 
suddenly exalted them intoa species of beings different from the rest of 
mankind. 

(1)Seleucus had greatly increased his power in the oriental provinces, du~ 
ring the transactions we have been describing; for after he had killed in 
battle Nicanor, whom Antigonus had sent against him, he not only establish- 
ed himself in the possession of Media, Assyria, and Babylon, but reduced 
Persia, Bactiiana, Hyrcania, and all the provinces on this side the Indus, 
which had formerly been conquered by Alexander. 

(2) Antigonus, on his side, to improve the victory his son had obtained in 
Cyprus, assembled an army of a hundred thousand men in Syria, with an in- 
tention to invade Egypt. He flattered himself, that conquest would infalli- 
bly attend his arms, and that he should divest Ptolemy of that kingdom, with 
as much ease as he had taken Cyprus from him. Whilst he was conducting 
this great army by land, Demetrius followed him with his fleet, which coast- 
ed along the shores to Gaza, where the father and son concerted the mea~ 
sures each of them were to pursue. ‘The pilots advised them to wait till the 
setting of the Pleiadas, and defer their departure only for exght days, because 
the sea was then very tempestuous ; but the :mpatience of Antigonus to sur- 

rise 'tolemy betore his i anaes were completed, caused him to disre- 
gard that salutary advice. emetrius was ordered to make a descent 1n ene 
of the mouths of the Nile, whust Antigonus was to endeavour to open a pas- 
sage by land into the heart of the country; but neither the one nor the 
vther succeeded in his expedition. The fleet of Demetrius sustained great 
damage by violent storms , and Ptolemy had taken such effectual precautions 
tu secure the mouths of the Nile, as rendered it impracticable to Demetrius to 
lund his troops. Antigonus, on the other hand, having employed all his efforts 
to c10ss the deserts which lie between Palestine and Egypt, had much great- 
ei difficulties still to surmount, and found it impossible to pass the first arm 
of the Nile in his march, such judicious orders had been given by Ptolemy, 
and so advantageously were his troops posted at all the passes and avenues ; 
but, what was still more distressing to Antigonus than all the rest, his sol- 
diers daily deserted from him in great numbers. 

Ptolemy had sent out boats on several parts of the river where the ene- 
my resorted for water, and caused it to be proclaimed on his part, from 
those vessels, that every deserter from their troops should receive from him 
two mine, and every officer atalent. So considerable a recompense soon al- 
lured great numbers to receive it, especially the troops in the pay of Anti- 
gonus ; nor were they prevailed upon by money alone, as their inclinations 
to serve Ptolemy were much stronger than their motives to continue under 
Antigonus, whom they considered as an old man difficult to be pleased, 1m- 

erious, morose, and severe ; whereas Ptolemy rendered himself amiable, by 

s gentle disposition and engaging behaviour to all who approached him 

Antigonus, after having hovered to no effect onthe frontiers of Egypt, 
and even till his provisions began to fail him, became sensible of his inabihty 
to enter into Egypt; that his army decreased every day by sickness and de-~ 
sertion ; and that it was impossible for him to subsist his remaining troops any 
longer 1n that country ; was obliged to return into Syria, in a very shameful 
manner, after having lost in this unfortunate expedition a great number of 
his land-forces, and abundance of his ships. 

Ptolemy, having offered a sacrifice to the gods, 1n gratitude for the pro- 
tection they had granted him, sent to acquaint Lysimachus, Cassander, and 
Seleucus, with the happy event of that campaign, and to renew the alliance 
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between them against the common enemy. This was the last attack he had 
to sustain for the crown of Egypt, and it greatly contributed to fix 1t upon 
his head, in consequence of the prudent measures he pursued. Ptolemy, the 
astronomer, therefore fixes the coinmencement of his reign at this period, 
and afterwards points out the several years of itsdyration, in his chronolo- 
gical canon. e begins the e on the seventh of November, and nine- 
teen years after the death of Alexander the Great. 


SECTION VIII. 


DEMETRIUS BESIEGES RHODES. PROTOGENES SPARED DURING THE 
SIEGE. 


ANTIGONUS(1) was almost fourscore years of age at that time, and as he had 
then contracted a gross habit of body, and consequently was but little que- 
hified for the activity of a military hfe, he made use of his son’ssei vices, who, 
by the experience he had already acqunued, and the success which attended 
him, transacted the most important affairs with great ability. The father, 
for this reason, was not offended at his expensive luxury and intemperance ; 
for Demetrius, during peace, abandoned himself to the greatest excesses of 
all kinds, without the least regard to decorum. In times of war, indeed, he 
acted avery different part ; he was thena quite different man, vigilant, ac 

tive, laborious, and invincible by fatigues Whether he gave into pleasure, 
or apphed to serious affaius, he entirely devoted himeelf to the one or the 
other , and for the time he engaged 1n erther, wasincapable of moderation. 
Ile had an :nventive genius ; and 1t may be justlv said, that curiosity, and a 
fine turn of mind for the sciences, weie inseparable from him. He never 
employed his natural industry in frivolous and insignificant amusements, 
like many other kings, some of whom, as Plutarch observes, valued them- 
selves for their expertness in playing on instruments, others 1n painting, and 
some in their dexterity 1n thé turner’s art, witha hundied other qualities 
ot private men, but not one of a prince. Has application to the mechanic arte 
had something great and truly royal 1n it ; his galleys, with five benches of 
oars, were the admiration of his enemies, who beheld them sailing along their 
coasts , and his engines, called Helepoles, were a surprising spectacle to those 
whom he besieged. They were exceedingly useful to him in the war with 
Rhodes, with the conduct of which his father had charged him at the time 
we are now speaking of. 

Among the islands called Sporades, Rhodes held the first rank, as well for 
the fertility of its soil, as the safety of 1ts ports and roads, which, on that 
account, were resorted to by great numbers of trading ships from all part. 
it then formed a small, but very powerful state, whose friendship was court- 
ed by all princes, and which was studious, on its own part, to oblige them, 
by observing an exact neutrality, and carefully declining any declaration in 
favour of one against another, m the wars that arose in those times. As the 
inhabitants were limited to a httle island, all their power flowed from their 
riches, and their riches from their commerce, which 1t was their main inte- 
rest to preserve as free as possible with the Mediterranean states, which all 
contmbuted to their prosperity. The Rhodians, by persisting 1n so prudent 
a conduct, had rendered their city very flourishing , and as they enjoyed 
continual peace, they became extremely opulent. Notwithstanding the seem- 
ing neutrality they maintained, their inclination, as well as thew interest, 
secretly attached them to Ptolemy, because the p1incipal and most advan- 
tageous branches of their commerce flowed from Egypt. When Antigonus, 
therefore, demanded succours of them 1n his war with Cyprus, they intreat~ 
ed him not to compel them to declare against Ptolemy, their ancient friend 
and ally ; but this answer, as prudent and well concerted as it really was, 
drew upon them the displeasure of Antigonus, which he expressed in the se~ 
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verest menaces; and, when he returned from his expedition to Egypt, he 
sent his son Demetrius, with a fleet and army, to chastise their insvlent 
temerity, as he termed it, and likewise to reduce them to his obedience. 

The Rhodians, who foresaw the impending storm, had sent to all the 
princes their allies, and to Ptolemy in particular, to implore their assistance : 
and caused 1t to be represented to the latter, that their attachment to 
his ipterese had drawn upon them the danger to which they were then ex- 
posed. 

The preparations on each side were immense. Demetrius arrived before 
Rhodes with a very numerous fleet, for he had two hundred ships of war of 
different dimensions ; and more than a hundred and seventy transports, 
which carried about forty thousand men, without including the cavalry, and 
the succours he received from pirates. He had likewise near a thousand 
small vessels laden with provisions, and all other necessary accommodations 
for an army. The expectation of the vast booty to be acquired by the cap- 
ture of so rich a city as Rhodes, had allured great numbers of soldiers to 
join Demetrius in this expedition. This prince, who had the most fertile 
and inventive genius that ever was, for attacking places, and forming ma- 
chines of war, had brought with him an infinite number of the latter He 
was sensible that he had to deal with a brave people, and very able comman- 
ders, who had acquired great experience in maritime affairs; and that the 
poo reee had above a hundred mulitary machines almost as formidable as 

us own. 

Demetrius, upon his arrival at the island, landed, in order to take a view 
of the most commodious situation for assaulting the place. He hkewise sent 
out parties to lay the country waste on all sides, and, at the same time, 
caused another body of his troops to cut. down the tiees, and demolish the 
huuses 1n the parts adjacent ta Rhodes, and then employed them as materials 
to fortify his camp with a triple palisade. 

The Rhodians, on their part, prepared for a vigorous defence. All per-~ 
sons of merit, and reputation for military affairs, in the countries 1n alliance 
with the Rhodians, threw themselves into the city, as much for the honour 
of serving a republic, equally celebrated for 1ts gratitude and the courage of 
its citizens, as to manifest their own fortitude and abilities in the defence of 
that place, against one of the greatest captains, and the most expeit in the 
conduct of sieges, that antiquity ever produced. 

They began with dismissing from the city all such persons as were useless ; 
and the number of those who were capable of bearing arms, amounted to six 
thousand citizens and athousand strangers Liberty, and the right of de- 
nizens, were promised to such slaves as should distinguish themselves by 
ther biavery, and the public engaged to pay the masters the full price of 
each of them. It was lkewise publicly declared, that the citizens would 
bestow an honourable interment on those who should lose their lives in any 
engagement and would also provide for the subsistence of their parents, 
wives, and children, and portion the daughters in marriage ; and that, when 
the sons should be of age capable of bearing arms, they should be presented 
with a complete suit of armour, on the public theatre, at the great Bacchana- 
han solemnity. 

This decree kindled an incredible ardour in all ranks of men. The rich 
came in crowds with money to defray the expense of the siege, and the sol- 
diers pay. The workmen redoubled their industry in making arms, that 
were excellent, as well for the piomptitude of execution, as the beauty of the 
work. Some weie employed in making catapultas and balistas; others form- 
ed different machines equally necessary , a third class repaired the breaches 
of the walls, while several others supplied them with stone. In a word, 
every thing was in motion throughout the city, each striving with emulation, 
to distinguish himself on that occasion , so that a zeal so ardent and univer- 
bal was never known before. 

The besieged first sent out three good sailers against a small fleet of sut- 
tleis and meichants, whe supphed the enemy with provisions, they sunk a 
gieat numbea of then vessels, burnt several, and caizied into the city such of 
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the prisoners as were in a condition to pay their ransom The Rhodians 
gained a considerable sum of money by this expedition ; for it was mutually 
agreed, that a thousand drachms, about twenty five pounds, should be paid 
for every person that was a freeman, and half that sum for a slave. 

The siege of Rhodes has been represented as the master piece of Deme- 
trius, and the A pier pti instance of the fertility of his genius in resources and 
inventions. e began the attack from the sea, in order to make himself 
master of the port, and the towers which defended the entrance. 

In order to accomplish this design, he caused two tortoises, to be erected 
on two flat prahms or barks joined together, to facilitate his approach to the 
places he intended to batter. One of these was stronger and more solid than 
the other, in order to cover the men from those enormous masses which the 
besieged discharged from the towers and walls, with the catapultas planted 
upon them ; the other was of a lighter structure, and designed to shelter 
the soldiers from flights of darts and arrows. Two towers of four stories 
were erected at the same time, which exceeded in height the towers that 
defended the entrance into the port, and these were intended to be used in 
battermg the latter with vollies of stones and darts. Each of these towers 
was placed upon two ships, strongly bound together. 

Demetrius, besides these tortoises and towers, caused a kind of floating 
barricado to be erected on along beam of timber, four feet thick, through 
which stakes armed at the end with large points of iron were driven. These 
stakes were disposed horizontally, with their spikes projecting forward, in 
order to prevent the vessels of the port from shattering the work with their 
beaks. 

He likewise selected out of his fleet the largest vessels, on the side of 
which he erected a rampart of planks with little windows easy to be opened. 
He there placed the best Cretan archers and slingers in all his army, and 
furnished them with an infinite number of bows, small balistas, or cross bows, 
and catapultas, with other engines for shooting, 1n order to gall the workmen 
of the city employed 1n raising and repairing the walls of the port. 

The Rhodians, seeing their besiegers turn all their efforts against that 
quarter, were no less industrious to defend it. In order to accomplish that 
design, they raised two machines upon an adjoining eminence, and formed 
three others, which they placed on large ships of burden, at tne mouth of 
the little haven A body of archers and slingers was likewise posted on each 
of these situations, with a prodigious quantity of stones, darts, and arrows 
of all kinds. The same orders were also given with respect to the ships of 
burden 1n the great port. 

When Demetrius advanced with his ships and all his armament, to begin 
the attack on the ports, such a violent tempest arose, as rendered 1t impus- 
sible for him to accomplish any of his operations that day ; but the sea grow-~ 
ing calm about night, he took the advantage of the darkness and advanced, 
without being perceived by the enemy, to the grand port, where he made 
himself master of a neighbouring eminence about five hundred paces from 
the wall, where he posted four hundred soldiers, who fortified themselves 
immediately with strong palisades. 

The next morning, Demetrius caused his batteries to advance with the 
sound of trumpets, and the shouts of his whole army ; and they at first pro- 
duced all the effect he proposed from them. A great number of the besieg- 
ed were slain in this attack, and several breaches were opened in the mole 
which covered the port: but they were not very advantageous tu the besieg= 
ers, who were always repulsed by the Rhodians ; and the loss being almost 
equal on both sides, Demetrius was obliged to retire from the port with his 
ships and machines, to be out of the reach of the enemy’s arrows. 

The besieged who had been instructed at their own expense in what man- 
ner the night was capable of being improved, caused several fire ships to 
sail out of the port, during the darkness, 1n order to burn the tortoises and 
wooden towers which the enemy had erected; but as they had the mis- 
fortune tu be incapable of forcing the floating barricado, they were obliged 
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to return into the port. The odians lost some of their fire-ships in this 
«xpedition, but the mariners themselves by swimming. 

The next day, the pane ordered a general attack to be made against the 
port, and the walls of the place, with the sound of trumpets, and the shouts 
of his whole army, thinking by these means to spread terror among the be- 
sieged ; but they were so far from being intimidated, that they sustained the 
attack with incredible vigour, and discovered the same intrepidity for the 
space of eight days that it continued ; and actions of astonishing bravery 
were performed on both sides during that long period. 

Demetrius, taking advantage of the eminence which his troops had seized, 
gave orders for erecting upon it a battery of several engines, which discharg- 
ed great stones of a hundred and fifty pounds 1n weight, against the walls 
and towers, tne latter of which tottered with the repeated shocks, and seve- 
ral breaches were soon made in the walls The besiegers then made a fu- 
rious advance to seize the mole which defended the entrance into the port ; 
but as this post was of the last ppor nee to the Rhodians, they spared no 
pains to repulse the besiegers, who had already made a considerable progress. 
This they at last effected, by a shower of stones and arrows, which they dis- 
charged upon their enemies with so much rapidity, and for such a length of 
time, that they were obliged to retire 1n confusion, after losing a great num- 
ber of their men. 

The ardour of the besiegers was not diminished by this repulse, and they 
rather appeared more animated than ever against the Rhodians They be- 
gan the scalade by land and sea at the same time, and employed the besieged 
so effectually, that they scarce knew whither to 1un for the defence of the 
place. The attack was carried on with the utmost fury on all sides, and 
the besieged defended themselves with the greatest intrepidity. Great num- 
bers were thrown from the ladders to the earth, and miserably bruised , »se- 
veral, even of the principal officers, got to the top of the wall, where they 
were covered with wounds, and taken prisoners by the enemy ; so that De- 
metrius, notwithstanding all his valour, thought 1t necessary to retreat, 1n 
order to repair his engines, which were almost entirely destroyed by so many 
attacks, as well as the vessels that carried them. 

After the prince had retreated from Rhodes, immediate care was taken to 
bury the dead, the beaks also of the ships, with the other spoils that had 
been taken from the enemy, were carried to the temple, and the workmen 
were indefatigable in repairing the breaches of the walls. 

Demetrius having employed seven days 1n refitting his ships, and repairing 
his engines, set sail again with a fleet as formidable as the former, and steer- 
ed, with a far wind, directly for the port, which employed his attention most, 
as he conceived it impracticable to reduce the place till he had first made 
himself master of that. Upon his arrival he caused a vast quantity of hght- 
ed torches, flaming straw, and arrows, to be discharged, 1n order to set fire 
to the vessels that were riding there, while his engines battered the mole 
without intermission. The besieged, who expected attacks of this nature, 
exerted themselves with so much vigour and activity, that they soon extin- 
guished the flames, which had seized the vessels in the port. 

At the same time, they caused three of their largest ships to sail out of 
the port, under the command of Exacestes, one of their bravest officers, with 
orders to attack the enemy, and use all possible means to join the vessels 
that carried the tortoises and wooden towers and to charge them 1n such a 
manner with the beaks of theirs, as might either sink them, or render them 
entirely useless. These orders were executed with a surprising expedition 
and address; and the three galleys, after they had shattered and broke 
through the floating barricado already mentioned, drove their beaks with so 
much violence into the sides of the enemy’s barks, on which the ‘machines 
were erected, that the water was immediately seen to flow into them, through 
several openings. Two of them were already sunk but the third was towed 
along by the galleys, and joined the main fleet, and dangerous as it was to 
attack them in that situation, the Rhodians, through a blind and precipi- 
ee ardour, had the courage tu attempt it. But as the inequality was teo 
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great to admit them to come off with success, Exacestes, with the officer whe 
commanded under him, and some others, whe having fought with all the bra- 
very imaginable, were taken with the galley in which they were, the other 
two regained the port, after sustaining many dangers, and most of the men 
also arrived there by swimming. 

However unfortunate this last attack had proved to Demetrius, he was 
determined to undertake another; and, in order to succeed in that design, 
he ordered a machine of a new invention to be built, of thnce the height 
and breadth of those he had lately lost. When this was completed, he caused 
it to be placed near the port, which he was resolved to force ; but at the in- 
stant they were preparing to work it, a dreadful tempest arose at sea, and 
sunk 1t to the bottom, with the vessels on which it had been 1a1sed. 

The besieged, who were attentive to improve all favourable conjunctures, 
employed the time afforded them by the continuance of the tempest, 1n 
1evaining the eminence near the port, which the enemy had carried in the 
first assault, and where they afterwards fortified themselves The Rho- 
dians, attacked it, and were repulsed several times; but the forces of De- 
metrius, who defended it, peiceiving fresh troops continually pou1ing upon 
them, and that 1t was 1n vain for them to expect any relief, wee obliged, at 
last, to surrender themselves prisoners, to the number of four hundred men 

This series of fortunate events was succeeded by the arrival of five hun- 
dred men from Cnossus, a city of Crete, to the assistance of the Rhodians. 
and also of five hundred more whom Ptolemy sent from Egypt, most of 
them being Rhodians, who had listed themselves among the troops of that 
plince 

Demetrius, being extremely mortified to see all his batteries at the port 
rendered ineffectual, resolved to employ them by land, in orde: to carly 
the place by assault, or reduce it to the necessity of capitulating He 
theiefore prepared materials of every kind, and formed them into a ma- 
chine called Helepolis, and which was larger than any that had ever been in- 
vented before. The basis on which it stood was square, and each of its sides 
had an extent of seventy~five feet ‘The machine itself was an assemblage 
of large square beams, 11vetted together with iron, and the whole mass res- 
ted upon eight wheels that were made proportionable to the superstructure 
The oun of these wheels were three feet thick, and strengthened with large 
110n piates 

in order to facilitate and vary the movements of the Helepolis, care had 
been taken to place casters(1)under it, whose volubility rendered the machine 
moveable any way. 

From each of the four angles a large column of wood was cairied up to 
the height of about one hundred and fifty feet, and mutually inclining to 
each other. he machine was composed of nine stories, whose dimensions 
gradually lessened 1n the ascent. The first story was supported by forty- 
thiee beams, and the last by no more than nine. 

‘Three sides of the machine were plated over with iron, to prevent its being 
damaged by the fires that were launched from the city 

In the front of each story were little windows, whose form and dimen- 
s10Ns corresponded with the nature of the arrows that were to be shot from 
the machine. Over each window was a kind of curtain made with leathe:, 
stuffed with wool; this was let down by a machine for that puipose, and the 
intention of it was to break the force of whatever should be discharged by 
the enemy against 1t. 

Each story had two large staircases, one for the ascent of the men, and the 
other for their descent. 

‘This machine was moved forwards by three thousand of the strongest and 
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most vigorous men in the whole army, but the art with which it was built 
greatly facilitated the motion. ‘ 

Demetrius also gave directions for building a great number of other ma- 
chines, of different magnitudes, and for various uses ; he also employed his 
seamen in levelling the ground over which the machines were to move, which 
was a hundred fathoms. The number of artizans and others employed on 
these works, amounted to near thirty thousand men, by which means they 
were furnished with incredible expedition. 

The Rhodians were not indolent during these formidable preparations, but 
employed their time in raising a counter-wall, on the track of ground where 
Demetrius intended to batter the walls of the city with the Helepolis . and in 
order to accomplish this work, they demolished the wall which surrounded 
the theatre, as also several neighbouring houses, and even some temples, 
having solemnly promised the gods to build more magnificent structures for 
the celebration of their worship, after the siege should be raised. 

When they knew that the enemy had quitted the sea, they sent out nine 
of their best ships of war, divided into three squadrons, the command of 
which they gave to three of their bravest sea officers, who returned with a 
very rich booty, some galleys and several smaller vessels, which they had ta- 
ken, as also a great number of prisoners They had lhkewise seized a galley 
richly laden, and 1n which were large quantities of tapestry, with other fur- 
niture, and a variety of rich robes intended by Phila as a present to her hus- 
band Demetrius, and accompanied with letters, which she herself had writ- 
ten to him. The Rhodians sent the whole, and even the letters, to Ptolemy, 
which exceedingly exasperated Demetrius. In this proceeding, says Plu- 
tarch, they did not imitate the polite conduct of the Athenians, who having 
once seized some of the couriers of Philip, with whom they were then at war, 
opened all the packets but those of Olympias, which they sent to Philip, 
sealed as they were. ‘The laws of decency and honour ought to be inviolably 
observed, even with enemies. 

While the ships of the republic were employed in taking the prizes alrea- 
dy mentioned, a great commotion happened at Rhodes, with respect to the 
statues of Antigonus and Demetrius, which had been erected in honour of 
them, and tull then were held in the utmost veneration. Some of the prin- 
cipal citizens were solicitous, in a public assembly, for an order to destroy 
the statues of those princes who then harassed them with such a cruel war, 
but the people, who were more discreet and moderate on this occasion than 
their chefs, would not suffer that proposal to be executed So wise and 
equitable a conduct, exclusively of all events, did the Rhodians no small ho- 
nour , but should their city have been taken, it could not have failed to 1n- 
spire the conqueror with 1mpressions 1n their favour. 

Demetrius having tried several mines, without success, from their being 
all discovered, and rendered ineffectual by the vigilant conduct and activity 
of the besieged, gave orders, and made the necessary dispositions for a gene- 
ral assault ; in order to which the Helepolis was moved to a situation trom 
whence the city might be battered with the best effect. Each story of this 
formidable engine was furnished with catapultas and balistas, proportioned 
in their size to the dimensions of the place. It was likewise supported and 
fortified on two of its sides, by four small machines called tortuises, each of 
which had a covered gallery, to secure those who should either enter the He- 
lepolis or issue out of 1t, to execute different orders. On each side was a 
battering ram of a prodigious size, consisting of a piece of timber thirty ta- 
thoms in length, armed with iron terminating in a point, and as stiong as 
the beak of a galley. These engines were mounted on wheels, and were 
made to batter the walls during the attack with incredible force, by near a 
thousand men. 

When every thing was ready, Demetrius ordered the trumpets to sound, 
2nd the general assault to be given on all sides, both by sea and land = In 
the heat of the attack, and when the walls were already shaken by the bat~ 
tering rams, ambassadors aitived from the Cnidians, and earnestly solicited 
Deinctrius to suspend the assault, giving him hopes, at the same time, that 
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they should prevail upon the besieged to submit to an honourable capitulation 
A suspension of arms was accordingly granted ; but the Rhodians refusing 
to capitulate on the conditions proposed to them, the attack was renewed 
with so much fury, and all the machines co-operated so effectually, that a 
large tower built with square stones, and the wall that flanked it, were bat- 
tered down. The besieged fought like lions in the breach, and repulsed their 
enemies. 

In this conjuncture the vessels which Ptolemy had freighted with three 
hundred thousand measures of corn, and different kinds of pulse, for the 
Rhodians, arrived very seasonably in the port, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the enemy’s ships which cruised 1n the neighbourhood to intercept them. 
A few days after this relief, two other small fleets sailed into the port, one 
was sent by Cassander, with a hundred thousand bushels of bailey ; the other 
came from Lysimachus, with four hundred thousand bushels of corn, and as 
much bailey. This seasonable and abundant supply, which was received 
when the city began to be 1n want of provisions, inspired the besieged with 
new courage, and they resolved not to surrender till the last extremity. 

While they were animated in this manner, they attempted to fire the ene- 
my’s machines, and with this view ordered a body of soldiers to march out 
of the city that following midnight, with torches, and all kinds of kindled 
wood. These troops advanced to the batteries, and set them on fire, and at 
the same time innumerable arrows were shot from the walls, to support the 
detachment against those who should endeavour to extinguish the flames. 
‘he besiegers lost great numbers of their men on this occasion, because they 
were incapable, amidst the obscurity of the mght, either to see or avoid the 
vollies of arrows discharged against them. Several plates of iron happening 
to fall from the Helepolis, during the conflagration, the Rhodians advanced 
with impetuosity, in order to set 1t on fire but as the troops within that mo- 
ving tower quenched 1t with water as fast as the flames were kindled, they 
could not effect their design. However Demetrius was apprehensive that 
all his machines would be consumed , to prevent which, he caused them to be 
removed with all possible expedition. 

Demetrius being curious to know what number of machines the besieged 
had employed in casting arrows, caused all those which had been shot from 
the place in the attack that night to be gathered up ; and when these were 
counted, and a proper computation made, he became sensible that the inha- 
bitants must have more than eight hundred engines of different dimensions, 
fur discharging fires, and about one thousand five hundred for arrows The 
prince was struck with consternation at this number, as he did not imagine 
the city could have made such formidable preparations. He caused his dead 
to be interred, gave directions for curing those who were wounded, and was 
as expeditious as possible in repairing the machines which had been dismoun- 
ted and rendered useless. 

The besieged, in order to improve the relaxation they enjoyed by the re- 
moval of the machines, were industrious to fortify themselves against a new 
assault, for which their enemies were then preparing. To this purpose they 
pegan with opening a large and deep ditch behind the breach, to obstruct the 

assage of the enemy into the city; after which they raised a substantial 
wall, in the form of a crescent, along the ditch ; and which would cost the 
enemy a new attack. 

As their attention was devoted, at the same time, to every other emer-~ 
gency, they detached a squadron of the swiftest ships in their port, which 
took a great number of vessels laden with provision and ammunition for De- 
metrius, and brought them into the port. These were soon followed by a 
numerous fleet of small vessels freighted with corn, and other necessazics, 
sent them by Ptolemy, with one thousand five hundred men, commanded by 
Antigonus of Macedonia. 

Demetrius, having reinstated his machines, caused them all to advance 
near the city, when a second embassy arrived at the camp, from the Athe~ 
nians, and some other states of Greece, on the same subject as the former 
but with as httle success, The hing, whose imagination was fruitful uf 
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expedients for succeeding in his projects, detached fifteen hundred of his 
troops under the command of Alcimus and Mancuus, with orders to enter 
the breach at midnight, and force the intrenchments behind 1t They were 
then to possess themselves of the parts adjacent to the theatre, where they 
would be in a condition to maintain their ground, if they could but once 
make themselves masters of it. In order to facilitate the execution of so 
important and dangerous an expedition, and amuse the enemy with false at- 
tacks, he at the same time caused the charge to be sounded by all the trum- 
pets, and the city to be attacked on all sides, both by sea and land, that the 

esieged finding sufficient employment in all parts, the fifteen hundred men 
might have an opportunity of forcing the intrenchments which covered the 
breach, and afterwards of seizing all the advantageous posts about the thea- 
tre. This feint had all the success the prince expected from it. The troops 
having shouted from all quarters, as 1f they were advancing to a general as- 
sault, the detachment commanded by Alcimus entered the Treach: and made 
such a vigorous attack upon those who defended the ditch, and the crescent 
which covered at, that after they had killed a great number of their enemies, 
and put the rest into confusion, they seized the post adjacent to the theatre, 
where they maintained themselves. 

The alarm was very great in the city, and all the chiefs who commanded 
there dispatched orders to their officers and soldiers, not to quit their posts, 
nor make the least movement whatever. After which they placed themselves 
at the head of a chosen body of their own troops, and of those who were 
newly arrived from Egypt, and with them poured upon the detachment 
which had advanced as far as the theatre ; but the obscurity of the mght ren- 
dered 1t impracticable to dislodge them fiom the posts they had seized, and 
the day no sooner appeared, than a universal cry of the besiegers was heard 
from all quarters, by which they endeavoured to animate those who had en- 
tered the place, and inspire them with a resolution to maintain their ground, 
where they might soon expect succours. This terrible cry drew floods of 
tears and dismal groans from the populace, women and children, who conti- 
nued in the city, and then concluded themselves inevitably lost. The battle, 
however, continued with great vigour at the theatre, and the Macedonians 
defended their post with an intrepidity that astonished their enemies, tall at 
last the Rhodians prevailing by their numbers, and perpetual supphes of 
fresh troops, the detachment, after having seen Alcimus and Mancuus slain 
on the spot, were obliged to submit to superior force, and abandon a post 1t 
was no longer possible to maintain. Great numbers of them fell on the spot, 
and the rest were taken prisoners. 

The ardour of Demetiius was rather augmented than abated by this check, 
and he was making the necessary dispositions for a new assault, when he re- 
ceived letters from his father Antigonus, by which he was directed to take 
all possible measures for the conclusion of 4a peace with the Rhodians. He 
then wanted some plausible pretext for discontinuing the siege, and chance 
supphed him with it. At that very instant deputies from /iteha arrived at 
his camp, to solicit him anew to grant a peace to the Rhodians, to which 
they found him not so averse as before. 

(1)If what Vegetius relates of the Helepolis be true, and indeed Vitruvius 
seems to confirm it, with a small variation of circumstances, 1t might possibly 
be another motive that contributed not a httle to dispose Demetrius to a 
peace. That prince was preparing to advance his Helepolis against the city, 
when a Rhodian engineer contrived an expedient to render it entirely use- 
less ; he opened a mine under the walls 4 the city, and continued 1t to the 
way over which the tower was to pass the ensuing day 1n order to approach 
the walls. The besiegers, not suspecting any stratagem of that nature, 
moved on the tower to a place undermined , which being incapable of sup-< 
porting so enormous a load, sunk in under the machine, which buried itself 
se deep in the earth, that 1t was impossible to draw it out again. This was 
ene inconvenience to which these formidable engines were obnoxious ; and 
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the two authors whom I have cited declare, that this accident determined 
Demetrius to raise the siege; and it 18, at least, very probable, that it cun- 
tributed not a httle to his taking that resolution. 

The Rhodians, on their part, were as desirous of an accommodation as 
himself, provided 1t could be effected upon reasenable terms. Ptolemy, in 

romising them fresh succours, much more considerable than the former, 

ad earnestly exhorted them not to lose so favourable an occasion, if it 
should offer itself. Besides which they were sensible of the extreme neces- 
sity they were under of putting an end to the siege, which could not but 
prove fatal to them at last. ‘This consideration induced them to lsten with 
pleasure to the proposals made them, and the treaty was concluded soon 
after upon the following terms: The republic of Rhodes, and all its citizens, 
should retain the enjoyment of their rights, privileges, and hberty, without 
being subjected to any power whatsoever The alliance they had always had 
with Antigonus, was to be confirmed and renewed, with an obligation to take 
up arms for him in all future wars, provided it was not against Ptolemy. 
The city was also to deliver a hundred hostages, to be chosen by Demetrius, 
for the effectual performance of the articles stipulated betweenthem When 
these hostages were given, the army decamped fiom before Rhodes, after 
having besieged 1t a year. 

(1)Demetrius, who was then reconciled with the Rhodians, was desu ous, 
before his departure, to give them a proof of that disposition ; and accoid- 
ingly presented them with all the machines of war he had employed in that 
siege. These they afterwards sold for three hundred talents, about three 
hundred thousand crowns, which they employed, with an additional sum of 
their own, in making the famous Colossus, which was 1eputed one of the 
seven wonders of the world. It was a statue of the sun, of so stupendous 
a size, that ships 1n full sail passed between its legs, the height of 1t was 
seventy cubits, or a hundred and five feet, and few men could clasp 1ts thumb 
with their arms It was the work of Cares of Landus, .ud employcd him for 
the space of tuelye years Sixty-six years after its c.ection, it was thrown 
down by an earthquake, of which we shall speak in the sequel of this histor). 

The Rhodians, to testify their gratitude to Ptolemy foi the assistance he 
had given them 1n so dangerous a conjuncture, consccrated a giove to that 
prince, after they had consulted the oracle of Jupiter-Ammon, to give the 
action an air of solemnity, and to honour him the more, erected a magnifi- 
cent work within 1t. They built a sumptuous portico, and continued it along 
each side of the square which encompassed it, containing a space of fou: hun- 
dred fathoms. ‘This portico was called the Ptolemzon; and, out of flattery, 
as customary in those days as impious in itself, divine honours were rendered 
tv him in that place; and, in order to perpetuate their deliverer in this war 
by another method, they gave him the appellation of Soter, which signifies 
a saviour, and 1s used by the historians to distinguish him from the other 
Ptolemies, who were his successors on the throne of Egypt. 

I was unwilling to interrupt the series of events that occurred at this 
siege, and therefore reserved for this place one that greatly 1edounds to the 
honour of Demetrius. It relates to his taste for the arts, and the esteem he 
entertained for those who were distinguished by peculiar merit in them; a 
circumstance not a little for the glory of a prince. 

Rhodes was at that time the residence of a celebrated painter, named P10- 
togenes, who was a native of Caunus, a city of Caria, which was then sub- 
ject to the Rhodians. ‘The apartment where he painted was in the suburbs, 
without the city, when Demetrius first besieged 1t ; but ne.the: the presence 
of the enemes who then surrounded him, nor the nuise of aims that perpe- 
tually rung in his ears, could induce him to guit his habitation, or discon- 
tinue his work. ‘The king was surprised at his conduct ; and as he one day 
asked him his reasons for such a proceeding: ‘‘ It 15,” rephed he, ‘ because 
** I am sensible you have declared war agaist the Rhodians, and not against 
“ the sciences.” Nor was he deceived in that opinion, for Demetrius actu- 


(1) Pun. 1. xxxtv. co 7. 
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ally shewed himself their protector He planted a guard round his housc, 
that the artist cn, tae enjoy tranquillty, or, at least, be secure fiom danger 
amidst the tumult and ravages of war. He frequently went to see him 
work, and could not sufficiently admire the application of that master to his 
art, and his surprising excellency in 1t. 

The master-piece of this painter was the Jalysus, an historical picture of 
a person of that name, whom the Rhodians acknowledged as their founder, 
though only a (1) fabulous hero Protogenes had employed seven yeais in 
finishing this piece , and when Apelles first saw 1t, he was transported with 
so much admiration, that his speech failed him for some time , and when }:o 
at last began to recover from his astonishment, he cried out, “ Piodigicus 
“* work indeed ! Admurable performance! It has not, however, the graces I 
‘give my works, and which have raised their reputation to the skies” If 
we may credit Pliny, Protogenes, during the whole time he apphed himself 
to this work, condemned himself to a very rigid and abstemious hife,(2) that 
the delicacy of his taste and imagination might not be affected by huis diet. 
This picture was carried to Rome, and conseciated in the temple of peace, 
where it remained 1n the time of Pliny , but 1t was at last destroyed by tire 

The same Phiny pretends, that Rhodes was saved by this picture. Lecause, 
as 1t hung 1n the only quarter by which it was possible for Demetrius to take 
the city, he rather chose to abandon his conquest,(3) than expose so precious 
a monument of art to the danger of being consumed 1n the flames ‘This, 
indeed, would have been carrying his taste and value for painting to a sur- 
de extreme , but we have already seen the true reasons which obliged 

emetrius to raise the siege. 

One of the figures in this picture was a dog,(4) that was admired by all 
good judges, and had cost the painter great application, without his being 
able to express his 1dea to his own satisfaction, though he was sufficiently 
pleased with all the 1est of his work He endeavoured to represent the dog 
panting, and with his mouth foaming as after a long chace , and employed 
all the skill he was copes of exerting on that occasion, without being able 
to content himeelf. rt, in his opinion, was more visible than 1t ought to 
have been , a mere resemblance would not suffice, and almost nothing but 
reality itself would satisfy him. He was desirous that the foam should not 
seem painted, but actually flowing out of the mouth of the dog. He fre- 
quently 1etouched 1t, and suffered a degiee of torture from his anxiety to 
express those simple traces of nature, of which he had fu.rmed the ideas in 
his mind. All his attempts were however ineffectual, till at last, in a violent 
emotion of rage and despair, he darted at the picture the very sponge with 
which he used to wipe out his colours, and chance accomplished that which 
art had not been able to effect. 

This painter 1s censured for being too difficult to be pleased, and for re- 
touching his are too frequently. It 1s certain, that though Apelles(S) 
almost regarded him as his master, and allowed him a number of excellent 
qualities, yet he condemned in him the defect of not being able to quit the 
pencil and finish his works , a defect nghly pernicious in eloquence as well 
as painting. ‘* We ought,” says Cicero;(6) “to know how far we should go ; 


1) He was the son of Orchimus, whose parents were the Sun and Rhoda, from whom 
the city and island derived their name 

(2) Hesubsisted himself on boiled Lupsnes, a kind of pulse—which satisfied Ins hun- 
ger and thirst at the same time. (3) Parcentem picture fugit occasio victorie. 

(4) Kst in eacanis mire factus, ut quem pariter casus et ars pinaerint. Non judicabat 
se exprimere in eo spumam anhbelantis posse, cumin reliqua ommi parte (quod difhicilli- 
mum erat) sibi ipse satistecisset Disphcebat autem ars ipsa, nec minur poterat, et vide~ 
batur nimia, ac longius a veritate discedere, spumaque alla pingi non exore nasci, anxio 
anim. crucsatu cum in pictura verum esse, non yerisimile, vellet Absterserat sepms 
mutaveratque penicillum, nullo modo sbi approbans. Postremo, iratus art: quod intel- 
ligeretur, sponzian: eam impegit inviso loco tabule, et illa reposuit ablatos colores, qua~ 
liter cura optabat = fecitque in pictura fortuna naturam —Plin xxxv c 10 

(5) Et aham gioriam usurpavit Apelles, cum Protogen:s opus immensi laboris ac cnr 
supra modun} anxiz nuiragetur Dixit enim omniasibi cum illo paria esse, aut iit me- 
lhora, sedi uno se prestare, quod manum He de tabula nesciret tollere. memorabil: pix- 
cepto, noceie sepe nimiam diligentiam —Plin. sbid 

(6) In omnibus rebus videndum est quatenus—In quo Apeltes pictores quogue eos pece 
care dicebat, qui non sentirent quid esset satis.—Onat, 11, Tie 
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= ane Apelles jurtly censured some painters for not knowing when to have 
one. 2 


SECTION IX. 


EXPEDITION OF SELEUCUS CASSANDER COMPELLED TO R\AISE THE 
SIEGE OF ATHENS. ANTIGONUS SLAIN. 


Tue farther we advance into the history of Alexander’s successors, the more 
easily may we discover the spirit by which they were constantly actuated hi- 
therto, and by which they will still appear to be influenced. They at first 
concealed their real dispositions, by nominating children, or persons of weak 
capacities, to the re a wap in order to disguise their own ambitious 
views. But as soon as all the family of Alexander was destroyed, they threw 
off the mask, and discovered themselves 1n their proper colours, and such as, 
in reality, they had ever been. They were all aually solicitous to support 
themselves 1n their several governments ; to become entirely independent ; 
to assume an absolute sovereignty, and enlarge the limits of their piovinces 
and kingdoms at the expense of those other governors who were weaker or 
less successful than themselves. To this effect they employed the force of 
their arms, and entered into alliances, which they were always ready to vio- 
late, when they could derive more advantages from others, and they 1enewed 
them with the same facility from the same motives. They considered the 
vast conquests of Alexander as an imbheritance destitute of a master, and 
which prudence obliged them to secure for themselves, in as large portions 
as possible, without any apprehensions of being reproached as usurpers, for 
the acquisition of countries gained by the victones of the Macedonians, but 
not the property of any particular person. This was the great motive of all 
the enterprises in which they engaged. 

(1)Seleucus, as we formerly observed, was master of all the countries be- 
tween the Euphrates and Indus, and was desirous of acquiring those that 
lay beyond the latter of these rivers. In order, therefore, to improve the 
favourable conjuncture of his umon, 1n pot of interest, with Ptolemy, Cas- 
sander, and Lysimachus, and at a time when the forces of Antigonus were 
divided, and Demetrius was employed in the siege of Rhodes, and in keeping 
in awe the republics of Greece ; 1n a word, while Antigonus himself was only 
intent upon becoming master of Syria and Pheenicia, and attacking Ptolemy 
even 1n Egypt itself ; Seleucus therefore thought 1t incumbent on him to 1m- 
prove this diversion, which weakened the only enemy he had to fear, for 
carrying his arms against the people of India, who were included 1n his lot 
by the general partition, and whom he hoped 1t would be very practicable for 
him to subdue by a sudden irruption, altogether unexpected by king Sandro- 
eotta. This person was an Indian of very mean extraction, who, under the 
specious pretext of delivering his country from the tyranny of foreigners, 
had raised an army, and augmented it so well by degrees, that he found 
means to drive the Macedunians out of all the provinces of India which 
Alexander had conquered, and to establish himself in them, while the suc- 
cessors of that monarch were engaged 1n mutual wars with each other 
Secleucus passed the Indus 1n order to regain those provinces ; but when he 
found that Sandrocotta had rendered himself absolute master of all India, 
and had hkewise an army of six hundred thousand men, with a prodigicus 
number of elephants, he did not judge 1t prudent to attack so potent « prince ; 
but entered into a treaty with him, by which he agreed to 1enounce all his 
pretensions to that country, provided Sandrocotta would furnish him wath 
hve hundred elephants ; upon which terms a peace was concluded. This was 
the final result of Alexander's Indian conquests! this the fruit of so much 
blood shed to gratify the frantic ambition of one prince! Seleucus shortly 
ufter led his troops into the West against Antigonus, as I shall soon observe. 
The absvlute necessity he was under of engaging 1n this war, was one of the 
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strongest inducements for concluding so sudden a peace with the Indian 
rince 

: (1) The Athenians, at the same time, called in Demetrius to assist them a- 
against Cassander, who besieged their city. He accordingly set sail with 
three hundred and thirty galleys, and a great body of foot ; and not only 
drove Cassander out of Attica, but pursued him as far as Thermopyle, where 
he defeated him, and made himself master of Heraclea, which surrendered vo- 
luntarily He also admitted intohis service six thousand Macedomans, who 
came over to his side. 

When he returned to Athens, the inhabitants of that city, though they 
had always lavished upon him all the honours they were able to invent, had 
recourse to new flatteries that outdid the former. ‘They lodged him in the 
back part of the temple of Minerva, called the Parthenon ; but even this 
place, which had so much sanctity ascribed to it by the people, and was the 
mansion of a virgin goddess, he did not scruple to profane by the most infa- 
mous and open debaucheries. His courtezans were there treated with more 
honour than the goddess herself, and were the only divinities he adored. 
(2)He even caused altars to be erected to them by the Athenians, whom he 
called abject wretches, for their mean compliance, and creatures only born for 
slavery, so much was even the prince shocked at such despicable adulation 
as Tacitus observed with respect to Tiberius(3). 

Democles, surnamed the Fair, and of a very tender age, threw himself, in 
oider to elude the violence of Demetrius, into a vessel of boiling water pre- 

ared for a bath, and there lost his hfe, choesing rather to die than violate 
bis modesty. The Athenians, to appease the resentment of Demetrius, who 
was extremely offended at a decree they had published with relation to him, 
issued a new one, importing, ‘* That 1t was ordered and adjudged by the peo- 
*‘ ple of Athens, that whatever Demetiius might think fit to command, 
** should be considered as sacred 1n regard to the gods, and just with regard 
“‘to men.” Is it possible to believe, that flattery and servility could be car- 
ried to such an excess of baseness, extravagance, and i1rreligion ! 

Demetrius, after these proceedings, retired into Peloponnesus, and took 
fiom Ptolemy, who had rendered himself powerful in that country, the cities 
of Sicyon, Corinth, and several others, where he had gairisons. And as he 
happened to be at Argos, at the grand festival 1n honour of Juno, he was de- 
sirous of celebrating it, by proposing prizes, and presiding in person among 
the Greeks. In order to solemnize it more effectually, he espoused, on that 
day, Deidamia, the daughter of Aacides, king of the Molossians, and sister 
of Pyrrhus. 

(4)The states of Greece beng assembled 1n the Isthmus, and curiosity hav- 
ing drawn a vast number of people from all parts, Demetrius was Nl aie 
ed general of all the Greeks, as Philip and Alexander had been before him, 
to whom he thought himself abundantly superior, so much was he intoxicated 
with the success of his arms, and the flattery lavished upon him. 

When he was upon his departure from Peloponnesus for Athens, he wrote 
to the inhabitants of that city, that he untended, upon his arrival among them, 
to be initiated in the great and lesser mysteries at the same time. This had 
never been permitted before; for 1t was necessary to observe certain inter- 
vals ; 1t being lawful to celebrate the lesser mysteries only in the month of 
March(5), and the greater in that of October. In oder therefore to obviate 
this inconvenience, and satisfy so religious a prince, it was ordered, that the 
then present month of May should be deemed the month of March, and af- 
terwards that of October ; and Demetrius, by this rare invention, was duly 
eee without infringing the customs and ceremonials prescribed by the 
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But of all the abuses committed at Athens, that which most afflicted and 
mortified the inhabitants, was an order issued by Demetrius, for immediately 
furnishing the sum of two hundred and fifty talents ; and when this money 
had been collected, without the least delay or abatement, the prince, the mo- 
ment he saw 1t amassed together, ordered it to be given to Lamia and the 
other courtezans 1m her company, for washes and paint. The Athenians were 
more offended at the indignity than the loss, and resented the application of 
that sum to a greate: degree than their contribution to 1t 

Laima, as if this teimble expense had not been sufficient, being desirous 
to regale Demetrius at a feast, extorted money from several of the richest 
Athenians by her own private authority. ‘The entertainment cost immense 
sums, and gave birth to a very ingenious pleasantry of a comic poet, who said, 
that Lamia was a true Flelepolis We have ziready shewn that the Helepolis 
was a machine invented by Demetrius for attacking towns. 

(1) Cassander finding himsclf vigorously pressed by Demetrius, and not 
being able to obtain a peace, without submitting entirely to the discretion of 
Antigonus, agreed with Lysimachus to send ambassadors to Seleucus and Pto- 
lemy, to represent to them the situation to which they were reduced The 
conduct of Antigonus made 1t e,sident, that he had no less in view than to 
dispossess all the other successors of Alexander, and usurp the whole em- 
pire to himself ; and that 1t was time to form a strict allance with each other, 
to humble this exorbitant power They were hkewise offended, and Lysima- 
chus m particular, at the contemptible manner in which Demetiius permitted 
people to treat other kings in their conversation at his table, appropriating a 
regal title to himself and his father, whereas Ptolemy, according to his flat- 
terers, was no more than a captain of a ship, Seleucus a commander of ele- 
phants, and Lysimachus atreasurer. A confederacy was therefure formed by 
these four kings, and Seieucus hastened into Assyria, to make preparations 
for this new war. 

The first operations of 1t were commenced at the Hellespont ; Cassander 
and Lysimachus having judged it expedient that the furmer should continue 
in Europe, to defend it against Demetrius, and the latter should invade the 
provinces of Antigonusin Asia, with as many troops as could be drawn out of 
their own kingdoms, w.thout leaving them too de~titute of forces. Lysimachus 
executed his part conformably to the agreement, passed the Hellespont with 
a fine army and either by treaty or force, reduced Phrygia, Lydia, Lycaoma, 
and most of the territories between the Propontis and the river Meander. 

Antigonus was then at Antizon.a, which he had lately built in Uppe: Syria, 
and where he wasemployed in celebrating the solemn games he had there es- 
tablished. This news, with that of several other revolts, transmitted to him 
at the same time, caused him immediately to quit his games. Heaccording- 
ly dismissed the cereus ae the spot, and made preparations for advanc- 
ing against the enemy. “hen all his troops were drawn together, he march- 
ed with the utmost expedition over Mount Taurus, and entered Cilicia, where 
he took out of the public treasury of Synnada, a city of that province as much 
money as he wanted, and then augmented his troops to the number he thought 
necessary: After which he advanced directly towards the enemy, and retovk 
several places 1n his march lLysimachus thought proper to be upon the de- 
fensive, till the arrival of the succours upon their march to join him from 
Seleucus and Ptulemy The remaining part of the year, therefore, elap-ed 
without any action, and each party retired into winte1-quartere 

(2)Seleucus, at the beginning of the next season, formed his army at Baby- 
lon, and marched into Cappadocia, to act against Antigonus ‘This latter 
sent immediately for Demetrius, who lett Greece with great expedition, 
marched to Ephesus, and retook that city, with several others that had de- 
elared for Lysimachus upon lis arrivalin Asia. 

Ptolemy employed the opportunity in Syna, of the absence of Antigonus, 
and recevered all Phoenicia, Judwa, and Celosyria, except the cities of Tyre 
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and Sidon, where Antigonus had left good garrisons He, indeed, formed 
the siege of Sidon ; but whilst his troops were employed in battering the 
walls, he received intelligence that Antigonus had defeated Seleucus and 
Lysimachus, and was advancing to relieve the place Upon this information 
he made a truce for six months with the Sidonians, raised the siege, and re« 
turned to Egypt. 

Here ends what remains of the history of Diodorus Siculus, in a period of 
the greatest importance, and on the very point of a battle, by which the fate 
of Alexander's successors 1s to be decided. 

(1) The confederate army, commanded by Seleucus and Lysimachus, and 
the troops of Antigonus and Demetrius, arrived in Phrygia almost at the 
same time, but did not long confront each other without coming to a battle 
Antigonus had above sixty thousand foot, ten thousand horse, and seventy-~ 
five elephants The enemies’ forces consisted of sixty-four thousand foot, 
ten thousand five hundred horse, four hundred elephants, with a hundred and 
pie chariots armed with scythes. The battle was fought near Ipsus, a 
city of Phrygia. 

As soon as the signal was given, Demetrius, at the head of his best caval- 
ry, fell upon Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, and behaved with so much 
bravery, that he broke the enemy’s ranks, and put them to flight; but a 
rash and inconsiderate thirst of glory, which generals can never suspect too 
much, and has been fatal to many, prompted Demetrius to pursue the fugi- 
tives with too much ardour, and without any consideration for the rest of 
the army , by which means he lost the victory he might easily have secured, 
had he improved his first advantage aright. For when he returned from the 
pursuit, he found it impracticable for him to rejoin his infantry, the enemy’s 
elephants having filled up all the intermediate space. When Seleucus saw 
the infantry of Antigonus separated from their cavalry, he only made seve- 
ral feint attacks upon them, sometimes on one side, and sometimes on ano- 
ther, 1n order to intimidate and afford them sufficient time to quit the army 
of Antigonus, and come over to his own, and this was at last the expedient 
on which they resolved The greatest part of the infantry detached them- 
selves from the rest, and surrendered in a voluntary manner to Seleucus, 
and the others were all put to flight 

At the same instant a large body of the army of Seleucns drew off by his 
order, and made a fuzious attack upon Antigonus, who sustained their ef- 
forts for some time, but being at last overwhelmed with darts, and having 
received many wounds, he fell dead on the earth, having defended himself va- 
liantly to the last moment of his existence Demetrius, seeing his father dead, 
rallied all the troops he was able to draw together , and retired to Ephesus, 
with five thousand horse, which were all that remained of more than sixty 
thousand men whom his father and himself commanded at the beginning of 
the engagement (2)The gieat Pyrrhus, as young as he then was, was inse= 
parable from Demetrius, overthrew all that opposed him, and gave an essay, 


in this first action, of what might be expected one day from his valour and 
biavery. 


(3) Plut 1u Demet, p 902 (2) Plut in Pynh p 384 
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